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I.— NOTES  ON  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY.    By  the  Rev. 

Prof.  Skeat. 

[Rsad  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Society,  November  4,  1887.] 

Bat,  a  thick  stick.  Dr.  Murray  cites  an  A.S.  hat  as  a 
purely  theoretical  form,  given  by  Somner  and  others,  but 
unauthorised.  But  Prof.  Napier  has  just  discovered  it,  in 
the  form  hatt.  Among  the  glosses  of  the  eleventh  century 
printed  by  him  in  Engl.  Studien,  xi.  65,  we  find :  "  Claua, 
batt."  The  Lat.  elaua  means  a  thick  stafiT,  cudgel,  or  club 
(Lewis  and  Short). 

Coarser ;  see  Horse-oonrser. 

Cozier,  (perhaps)  a  cobler.  This  word  occurs  in  Tw.  Nt. 
ii.  3.  97,  where  Malvolio  reproves  the  company  for  squeaking 
out  their  "  coziers*  catches."  It  is  said  by  some  to  mean  a 
tailor,  but  the  earliest  authority,  Minsheu,  says  it  means  a 
cobbler.  His  Dictionary  has  :  "  A  Coster,  or  sowter,  from  the 
Span,  coser,  to  sew ;  vide  Botcher,  Souter,  or  Cobler."  It  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  word  is  of  Span,  origin.  It  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  French.  The  nearest  form  I  can  find  in 
Godefroy  is  the  O.F.  causere,  for  which  he  gives  a  quotation, 
but  puts  it  under  the  form  couseor^  for  which  he  adduces  no 
authority.  He  explains  cousere  by  coututner,  and  Cotgrave 
has :  "  Cousturier,  a  Tailor,  or  Botcher,  a  Seamster."  The 
O.F.  cousere  is  evidently  derived  from  the  stem  cous-,  which 
appears  in  cous-u  (Lat.  consuttis),  the  pp.  of  coudre,  to  sew. 
From  Lat.  con,  together,  and  suere^  to  sew.  Godefroy  also 
gives  an  O.F.  chosier,  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain. 
His  quotation  is :  "  Un  charpentier,  un  cercelier,  un  chosier, 
PhiL  Tnmf.  1888-90.  1 
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•    •im*  peletier. '     These  are  all  names  of  tradesmen;    and  as 

peletier  means  *  a  furrier/  it  seems  just  possible  that  chosier 
may  mean  *  a  cozier/ 

Cut.  I  have  given  this  word  as  of  Celtic  origin.  If  this 
should  turn  out  to  be  incorrect,  perhaps  it  may  be  Scandina- 
vian. It  appears  first  in  Layaraon,  as  I  have  said.  Ihre 
gives  0.  Swed.  kotta^  to  cut  or  carve  wood  with  a  knife ;  but 
gives  no  reference.  The  Swed.  dialects  have  kdta,  kuta,  to 
cut  or  chip  with  a  knife ;  kdta  ur,  to  hollow  out ;  kuta  or 
ki/Ui,  a  knife ;  kutts,  a  piece  or  bit  cut  oflF,  chip.  Haldorsson 
gives  an  O.N.  kuta,  to  cut  with  a  small  knife  (quoted  by 
Matzner) ;  also  kuti,  a  knife  (quoted  by  Aasen,  s.v.  kytel), 
Vigfusson  has  kuti,  a  little  blunt  knife,  without  a  reference. 
Aasen  gives  Norw.  kytel,  kjutul,  most  often  kyttel,  a  pointed 
slip  of  wood,  with  which  bark  is  stripped  oflF  trees.  The 
Norw.  form  kyttel  reminds  us  of  the  M.E.  form  kitten.  It  is 
curious  that  the  traces  of  the  word  should  be  so  slight. 

Decoy,  On  this  difficult  word  there  is  an  excellent  article 
by  C.  Stofiel,  of  Amsterdam,  in  Engl.  Studien,  x.  181.  He 
shews  that  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  word  coy  is 
simply  borrowed  from  the  Du.  kooi,  a  cage.  We  find  coy- 
ducks  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  i.  205  (London, 
1827).  In  the  word  de-coy,  he  suggests  that  de  may  be 
simply  the  Du.  definite  article,  so  that  it  would  answer  to 
Du.  de  kooi,  the  cage.  This  is  a  new  light,  and  may  be 
correct ;  if  not,  we  must  take  de-  to  be  the  usual  E.  prefix  of 
Lat.  origin.  He  further  shews  that  kooi  is  a  genuine  Du. 
word,  with  a  variant  form  koutce,  given  by  Eiliaen.  The 
whole  article  is  valuable,  and  full  of  useful  quotations.  To 
these  I  add  one  from  N.  &  Q.  5  S.  xi.  7,  where  it  is  said  that 
Spelman  (Eng.  Works,  ed.  1727  [Posthumous  Works],  p. 
163)  says  that  Sir  Wm.  Woodhouse  *'  primum  apud  nos  in- 
stituit  Decipulum  Anatorium,  peregrine  nomine  a  Koye^ 
And  I  have  further  to  add  that  the  word  is  given  in  Skinner's 
Diet.,  1671,  where  he  has:  "Coy,  Belg.  Voghel  Koye,  k  nom. 
Koye,  cavea,  septum  aviarium,  item  avis  pellax,  illex,"  etc. 

Dismal.     Attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  this  difficult 
word  with  the  Lat.  dies  nutlus,  and  Trench  shews,  in  his 
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'lect  Glossary,   that  the  phrase  ditinal  days,  i.e.  unlucky 

lys,  was  once  commoii.     It  was  Minsheti  who  started  this 

lymulogy,  and  he  tried  to  illustrate  it  by  explaining  about 

unlucky  days  calle<l  tlie  dies  mali  or  dm  ^gyptiaci.     See 

Brand's  Antiquitiea,  ed.  Ellis,  ii.  48,  where  Brand  cites  from 

Bp.  Hall,  "  If  his  journey  began  unawares  on  the  dismal 

Jay,  he  feares  a  mischief."     Chaucer  first  uses  the  phrase 

[*iri  the  dmnalte,"   Book  of  the  Duchess,   1205,  where  be 

%i]roedial«Iy  goes  on  to  speak  of  "  the  woundes  [i,e,  plagues] 

of  Egipte,"  thus  again  connecting  the  word  with  the  die» 

JEgi/ptiaci.    Though  we  cannot  derive  disinal  from  dies  moiui, 

I  believe  Minsheu  is,  practically,  right  aft«r  all.     By  turning 

the  Lat,  plural  dies  mali  into  Old  French,  it  becomes  precisely 

win/.     Tbe  O.F.  word  for  t/ny  was  di,  as  in  mod.  F.  Lun- 

Mar-di,  etc.,  and  the  plural  dts   (with  the  s  distinctly 

Bounded)  is  sufficiently  common.     See  examples  in  Godefroy 

and  Bartsch.     It  seems  to  me  that  dismal  meant  precisely 

'  unlucky  days  ' ;   and  that  the  phrase  in  the  dismalle  meant 

'at  an  unlucky  time.'     AVben  the  sense  of  dia  was  lost,  the 

word  days  was  added,  thus  producing  the  phrase  dismal  dai/x, 

vhich  meant  no  more  than  had  been  formerly  expressed  by 

J^e  word  dismal  sAoxie.     And  this  is  why  Chaucer  usee  it  by 

■If.      If  this  is   right,  it  definitely  and  finally  solves   a 

izzle  to  which  no  answer  has  ever  yet  been  found.     Trench 

that  Minsheu's  is  'one  of  those  plausible  etymologies 

which  one  learns  after  a  time  to  give  no  credit.'     But  it 

ly  be  quite  right,  if  we  will  but  go  to  the  Old  F)-ench 

istead  of  Lalin  for  the  explanation  of  the  actual  form  of  the 

-rd.     See   also    Dies    jSgyptinci   in    Ducange ;    Chambers, 

]ook  of  Dnyt,  i.  41 ;  Cockayne's  Leechdoms,  iii.  77. 

Dogf.     Traces  of  this  word  in  A.S.  are  ao  extremely  scarce 

lat  I  note  the  word  doijrfi/iorn,  probably  meaning  Dugthorn, 

the  boundaries  in  an  A.S,  charter,  dated  just  before  a.d. 

See  Birch,  Cariularium  Anglo-Saxonicitm,  iii.  113. 

Bowie.     Ariel  uses  the  expression:   "one  dowte  that'a  in 

Ly  plume ; "  Tempest,  iii.  3.  65.     The  various  passages  in 

fhich  the  word  occurs  are  given  in  Mr.  Wright's  note  on  the 

A  wool-bearing  tree,  or  cotton-tree,  is  said  to  have 
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"wool  or  dotcl on  it."  Again,  "young  dowle"  is  explained  by 
Lat.  lanugo.  And  " the  plumage  of  young  goslings  before  they 
have  feathers  is  called  dowleJ^  But  the  word  probably  means 
what  is  now  called  "  a  down-feather,"  as  distinct  from  the 
larger  or  "  quiU-feather "  of  a  bird.  Two  points  have 
hitherto  been  missed.  One  is,  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in 
Middle-English ;  and  the  other  is  the  etymology.  First,  the 
word  occurs  in  Middle  English  in  the  Plowman's  Tale,  in 
the  14th  stanza  from  the  end,  where  the  Griffin  threatens 
the  Pelican  that  "he  wolde  him  teren,  every  doule^^  i.e. 
every  smallest  feather  of  him.  It  rimes  with  oule  and  fouh^ 
and  was  therefore  pronounced  as  glossic  [ool]  or  [ooiu*], 
according  as  the  final  e  was  mute  or  not.  Secondly,  as  to 
the  etymology.  To  say  that  it  is  much  the  same  as  doicn^  as 
some  do,  is  mere  trifling ;  we  have  no  business  to  assume 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  word  down  was  a  perfectly  well- 
known  word,  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  there  was  no  more 
sense  in  turning  it  into  the  unmeaning  form  doule  than  there 
would  be  in  calling  a  cloven  a  clowl^  or  a  gown  a  goule^  which 
is  obviously  ridiculous.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  word  was 
a  term  in  falconry,  and  necessarily  of  French  origin.  I  find 
in  Hamilton's  French  Dictionary  the  adj.  doiiillety  meaning 
*  soft,  downy.'  Littr^  says,  and  the  remark  is  important,  that 
it  can  be  used  as  a  substantive ;  it  then  means  '  soft  stuff' ; 
Cotgrave  even  explains  it  by  'a  milksop.'  This  adj.  is  an 
extended  form  of  the  O.F.  doilky  or  douille,  soft,  tender ; 
given  by  Godefroy  with  several  examples.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  one  where  the  word  is  used  as  a  substan- 
tive, to  mean  *  that  which  is  soft  * ;  as  in :  "  Apres  le  dur 
revient  le  dW/fe,"  i.e.  after  hardship  tenderness  returns.  I 
submit,  then,  that  the  M.E.  dowle,  soft  plumage,  is  precisely 
the  O.F.  doulle,  given  by  Godefroy  as  an  occasional  spelling 
of  doilkf  with  the  sense  of  *  that  which  is  soft ' ;  the  very 
sense  required.  There  is  no  further  trouble ;  for  the  O.F. 
doille  results  from  the  Lat.  ace.  ductiletn,  i.e.  easily  bent, 
pliable ;  from  the  verb  du4:ere.  Hence  dowle  is  the  soft, 
pliable,  down-feather  of  a  bird,  as  distinct  from  the  feathers 
having  a  hard  central  quill.     If  naturalists  would  like  to 
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vive  &  good  old  word  which  has  no  simple  equivalent,  they 

miglit  advantagfeoiialy  revive  the  word  dotc/e  (which  might 

be  spelt  iloicl),  to  replace  the  clumsy  compound  down-feather, 

and  thus  restrict  the  term  feather  to  express  the  true  feather 

ily,  without  the  prefix  quilt'.     I  believe  that  dowl  and  dom 

not  quite  equivalent  terms.     Shiikespeare  correctly  says 

one  dowle,"  where  "  one  down  "  would  be  absurd.     A  dowl 

the  individual  down -feather,  whereas  down  is  the  collective 

rm  for  the  whole  of  the  softer  part  of  the  plumage.      I 

mid  also  note  that  pliime  in  this  passage  clearly  means 

hinage.     It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Schmidt  should  be  in  doubt 

ut  it;  he  suggests  that  it  may  mean  '  wing,'  or  that  Ariel 

light  be  supposed  to  wear  a  plume  on  his  head.     But  Shake- 

hds  taken  pains  to  tell  us  about  it.   The  stage -direction 

lya  that  'Ariel  enters  like  a  harpy,  and  claps  his  wings 

upon  the  table.'     He  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  at  least 

partially  covered  with  plumage. 

Eameit,  nb.,  a  pledge,  security.  The  M.E.  form  ia  ernes, 
the  t  ha\-ing  been  added  by  confusion  with  the  adj.  earnest. 
I  have  unfortunately  supposed  it  to  be  of  Celtic  origin;  as 
the  W,  form  is  efwc,  and  the  Gallic  is  enrhts.  But  the  W. 
tnien  must  have  been  borrowed  from  Mid.  English,  and  the 
Gael,  earliis  from  the  Northern  Eng,  nrles.  Ernes,  erles,  and 
iir/r»  are  all  found,  and  of  these  arha  and  erles  are  the  more 
correct.  For  the  etymology,  see  arlrs  in  Murray's  Dictionary. 
Arks  answers  to  a  Low  Lat.  'tirrhiilas,  dimin.  of  Lat.  arrAa 
or  arra,  from  Gk.  appa^d>v.  See  Arrhes  in  Littr^,  who  gives 
the  O.F.  forms  arrea  and  erres. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Maitland  sends  me  an  example  of  the  word 
trues  as  early  as  1^21 : — "  Preterea  si  dicti  homines  einerint 
hladum  aut  aliara  nierchandisam  ubi  ernes  dederint,  nuUus 
inde  eos  perlurbubit  nee  a  merchandisa  sua  eos  elongabit;  " 
Afisize  ItoU,  M.  6.  31,  1 :  membrane  11,  back  (Worcester 
Eyre  of  1221). 

Entice.  I  have  not  given  the  origin  of  the  French  word 
from  which  our  etttke  is  borrowed.  It  is  certainly  of  Latin, 
not  of  Teutonic  origin.  I  translate  a  remark  which  I  find 
ia  an  edition  ol  a  Norman  Poem  which  the  editor   calls 
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Reimpredigt,  ed.  Suchier,  Halle,  1879.  In  the  7th  line  of 
the  Poem  the  word  enticement  occurs,  and  a  note  at  p.  66 
says:  *'enticier  (E.  entice)  is  wrongly  derived  from  German 
by  Burguy ;  it  is  Lat.  ^in-titiare,  formed  from  the  nom.  titioy 
like  chacier  (Lat.  *oaptiare)  from  chace  (Lat.  captio)^  or  like 
trader  (Lat.  *tractiare)  from  trace  (Lat.  tract io).  Another 
treatment  of  the  sibilant  is  seen  in  O.F.  atiaier  (mod.  F. 
attiser),  Lat.  ^ad-titiare^  which  is  also  found,  however,  in 
O.F.  with  the  sharp  c,  as  atice  (riming  with  malice,  Ben. 
Chron.  12122 ;  riming  with  herice,  Roman  de  Ilenart  1  S. 
47) ;  attice,  Joinville  33,  cf.  Chastel  d'Amur  337) ;  as  well  as 
in  the  form  atise,  cited  by  Littr^."  Hence  entice  is  from 
O.F.  enticer,  enticier,  representing  Lat.  ^in-tdiarey  from  titio, 
a  fire-brand ;  and  the  original  sense  was  '  to  set  on  fire.' 
See  also  Attice  in  Murray's  Dictionary. 

Feon,  Pheon,  the  heraldic  name  for  the  barbed  iron  head 
of  a  dart.  Ogilvie  adds — *'  it  is  still  used  as  a  royal  mark, 
and  is  called  the  broad  arrow."  It  is  conspicuous  on  the  coat 
of  arms  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  The  usual 
spelling  of  this  word,  with  ph,  is  a  late  affectation.  It 
occurs  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  Jean,  Thus  in  the  Book  of 
St.  Alban's,  in  the  last  portion  which  treats  of  heraldry,  fol. 
b  5,  we  find :  "  Feons  be  calde  in  armys  brode  arow  hedys." 
The  context  shews  that  be  calde  refers  to  the  /eons ;  in 
modem  English  construction,  we  should  say,  conversely, 
that  "  broad  arrow-heads  are  called  feons"  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  word  is  French ;  this  is  clear  from  the  form 
of  it,  and  from  the  fact  that  so  much  of  our  heraldry  is 
derived  from  French.  But  I  cannot  find  that  any  origin 
has  been  suggested  for  it.  Even  the  usual  guesses  are 
absent.  This  being  so,  I  am  going  to  give  a  guess  of  my 
own.  This  is,  that  I  really  believe  the  form  to  be  corrupt. 
I  suppose  it  to  be  corrupted  from  the  O.F.  foene,  a  form 
given  in  Godefroy's  F.  Diet.  The  change  from  foene  to  feon 
is  not  a  particularly  violent  one  in  a  word  which,  to  an 
English  ear,  gave  no  sense  whatever.  If  this  change  in 
form  be  admissible,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  sense,  for 
the  two  words  may  have  precisely  the  same  meaning.     Qode- 
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froy's  quotation  is  :  "  line  foene  doist  estre  enhantee  en  une 
lance  comme  la  hante  d'un  glaive,"  which  I  take  to  mean — 
"a  broad  barbed  head  ought  to  be  fitted  to  a  handle  to  form 
a  lance  just  as  the  handle  of  a  sword  (is  fitted)."  The 
spelling yb^fi^  is  rare,  and  so  is  the  variant  iormfouatip.  The 
usual  forms  B.Te/ome,/o!/nef  or  fui/ne.  Cotgrave  has:  *'/oume, 
a  kind  of  instrument  like  an  eele-speare,  to  strike  fish  with." 
The  Latin  word  is  fuscina^  a  three-pronged  spear,  or  trident, 
used  by  Cicero.  Ducange  gives  several  examples  of  the  F. 
word  under  the  heading  fuscina.  Such  variant  forms  as 
fouane  and  foene  are  not  easy  to  account  for;  but  the  fact 
that  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  was  so  variable  in  O. 
French  makes  it  still  more  likely  that  it  appears  under  a 
further  disguise  in  English.  In  fact,  we  know  that  the  verb 
tofoine  also  appears  in  E.  with  the  spellings  fewn  and  fune  ; 
see  my  Specimens  of  English,  Part  III.  (Glossary),  and 
Halli well's  Diet.  p.  385.  From  feicn  to  feon  is  a  very  short 
step.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  the  O.F.  word  is  also 
once  %^\t  foinney  which  is  important  as  retaining  the  a  of  the 
Lat.  fuscina,     (See  also  Foin.) 

Foin,  to  thrust  with  a  sword.  I  have  already  given  the 
etymology  of  this  word  in  my  Dictionary,  where  I  derive  it 
from  the  French  word  which  Cotgrave  gives  as  fouine,  "a 
kind  of  instrument  in  ships  like  an  eele-speare,  to  strike  fish 
withal."  This  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  two  words 
are  not  sufficiently  alike,  the  one  being  spelt  with  oi,  and  the 
other  with  out.  But  I  can  remove  this  objection,  and  at  the 
same  time  clench  the  etymology,  by  remarking  that  the 
usual  O.F.  form  of  Cotgrave's  fouine  was  precisely  foine,  as 
shewn  in  Godefroy.  Curiously  enough,  there  were  two 
distinct  O.F.  words  both  spelt  foiney  and  they  both  passed 
into  English  in  the  same  form  foiiie.  Thus  the  O.F.  foine^  a 
fish-spear,  gave  the  E.  verb  foinen^  to  thrust,  with  the  action 
of  one  who  uses  a  fish-spear ;  and  the  O.F.  foiney  a  beech - 
marten,  gave  the  E.  sb.  foiney  with  the  same  sense.  I  would 
draw  particular  attention  to  Matzner's  remark  on  foinen. 
He  says,  he  would  like  to  derive  it  from  the  Burgundian 
French  verb  foindrcy  a  peculiar  spelling  of  O.F.  feindre,  to 
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feign,  or  make  a  feint,  if  it  were  not  that  the  sense  will  not 
suit ;  for  the  E.  verb  foinen  invariably  means  '  to  thrust/  as 
all  his  examples  shew.  Some  have  been  misled  by  a  line  in 
Chaucer,  which  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  sense  is  at  all 
ambiguous.  I  mean  the  line  in  the  Knightes  Tale,  1692 — 
"  Ibyne,  if  him  list,  on  foot,  himself  to  were ; "  but  Chaucer 
himself  uses  the  word  quite  clearly  in  the  very  same  tale, 
1.  796 — "  And  after  that  with  scharpe  speres  stronge  They 
foinen  ech  at  other  wonder  longe."  Of  course  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  we  could  produce  an  example  of  an  O.F. 
foiner^  but  we  must  remember  how  extremely  imperfect  are 
the  records  of  Old  French.  I  think  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  deriving  a  verb  signifying  *  to  thrust '  from  the 
name  of  a  weapon-like  instrument  which  could  only  be  used 
for  thrusting.     (See  also  Feon.) 

Flotsam.  I  find  I  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  suffix 
in  the  words  flotsam  and  jetsam.  The  form  of  the  suffix,  viz. 
'Sam^  is  a  corrupt  one  ;  it  was  formerly  spelt  -«on,  or  rather 
'Cson,  -ison.  The  right  book  to  consult  is  the  Black  Book  of 
the  Admiralty,  ed.  Sir  T.  Twiss,  1871,  vol.  i.  At  p.  82,  the 
Anglo- F.  form  appears  as  floteson  ;  and  at  p.  170,  it  is  flote^ 
sone,  with  the  variant  reading  flotesyn.  Hence  the  E.  flotson^ 
in  Blount's  Law  Diet.,  ed.  1691 ;  also  spelt  flotsen,  flotzam, 
in  Cotgrave,  s.v.  flo.  Minsheu,  ed.  1627,  has  flotsen,  flotzon^ 
flotzam.  The  A.F.  form  floteson  is  quite  regular ;  it  is  formed 
from  the  O.F.  verb  floter  (Mod.  F.  flotter)  with  the  suffix 
•eson^  -ison^  as  seen  in  A.F.  ven-eson,  ven-esoun,  ven-ison,  Mod. 
E.  ven-ison ;  see  examples  in  my  Handlist  of  English  Words 
found  in  Anglo-French.  This  F.  suffix  represents  the  Lat. 
suffix  -ationem,  as  in  Lat.  uen-ationem.  The  verb  floter  does  not 
represent  the  Lat.  fluctuare  exactly,  but  was  merely  formed 
from  the  sh,flot,  from  Ija,t.flnctum,  Hence  floteson  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  Lat.  form  ^fluct-ationem,  and  the  word  is  fully 
accounted  for.  We  find  fluctare  for  flucttuxre  in  Low  Latin. 
See  Jetsam. 

Gorce,  a  pool  of  water  to  keep  fish  in,  a  weir.  (F. — L.) 
This  is  an  obsolete  law-term ;  see  the  quotation  in  Blount's 
Nomolexicon.    I  have  not  collected  the  Anglo-French  forms, 
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80  that  I  cannot  say  if  gors  is  sing,  or  plural ;  but  the 
occurrence  of  the  pi.  form  gorga  in  Britton  (i.  81)  suggests 
that  gars  or  gorce  is  really  plural.  Blount  also  gives  the 
F.  spelling  gort,  which  retains  the  t  of  the  Lat.  ace. 
gurgiteni.  See  Littr^,  s.v.  gour,  which  is  the  Mod.  F.  word. 
Tha  derivation  is  verified  by  a  quotation  given  by  Blount, 
who  says,  **  I  find  in  the  Black  Book  of  Hereford,  fol.  20 — 
Quod  trea  gurgites  in  aqua  de  Monew  altachiantur,*'  Blount 
adds  the  remark  — "  where  gurgites  is  used  (though  im- 
properly) as  a  Latin  word  for  gorces  or  wears."  But  my 
point  is,  that  the  Latin  word  is  used  properly.  The 
aqua  de  Moneto  is  clearly  the  river  Monnow,  whence  the 
name  of  Monmouth.  I  suspect  that  gorces  is  a  double 
plural. 

Hone-conrser,  also  Horse-scorcer,  a  dealer  in  horses. 
Examples  of  this  word  may  be  found  in  Nares,  under  the 
headings  Horse-courser  and  Scoi'se  or  Scorce.  The  spelling 
is  very  variable,  as  the  etymology  was  not  understood.  Much 
turns  upon  the  various  forms  which  the  word  assumes. 
Wedgwood  derives  it  from  an  O.F.  couracier,  for  which  he 
adduces  no  authority,  and  which  I  can  nowhere  find.  Wher- 
ever found,  it  cannot  be  the  origin  of  the  E.  word ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  other  than  a  purely  graphic  error  (by  the  common 
miswriting  of  c  for  t)  for  the  O.F.  couraiier,  the  true 
original  of  the  mod.  F.  courtier,  which  Cotgrave  explains  by 
'  a  breaker,  horse-scourser,  messenger.'  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  F.  courtier  gives  precisely  the  right  sense,  but  I 
hold  it  to  be  impossible  that  either  the  form  courtier,  or  any 
of  the  numerous  variants  of  it  (such  as  courratier,  couratier, 
coretier)  given  by  Littr^,  can  ever  have  produced  the  E. 
word.  Nor  do  I  see  how,  if  the  form  fouracier  were  genuine, 
it  could  be  twisted  into  courser  without  considerable  violence. 
I  may  add  that  Littr^  gives  the  etymology  of  couratier  quite 
correctly ;  it  answers  to  a  late  Lat,  form  curatarius,  from  the 
verb  curare.  I  believe  that  the  etymology  lies  in  a  very 
different  direction,  and  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Junius 
quite  correctly.  We  ought  to  account  for  the  verb  to  cose,  or 
COM,  because  this  is  the  earliest  English  form,  as  far  as  I  can 
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discover.  For  this  verb  see  Jamieson's  Dictionary ;  he  gives 
examples  of  cose,  coas,  or  com,  to  barter,  exchange,  from 
Blind  Harry's  Wallace,  x.  470,  and  Douglas's  tr.  of  Vergil. 
From  this  verb  to  cose  was  formed  the  sb.  coser,  one  who 
barters ;  in  fact,  we  find  "  Ific  mango,  a  cosyr,"  in  Wright's 
Vocab.,  ed.  Wiilcker,  col.  684,  1.  40 ;  and  coseri,  barter,  in 
the  Mort  Arthure,  1.  1582.  This  word  was  frequently  used 
in  the  compound  horse-coser  or  horse-cosHer,  and  acquired  an 
initial  8  by  confusion  with  the  last  sound  in  horse ;  thus  pro- 
ducing the  forms  horse-skoser,  horse-scos^er^  and  (by  insertion 
of  r  before  8  precisely  as  in  the  mod.  E.  adj.  hoarse)  the 
ultimate  form  horse- scorser,  and  not  unfrequently  horse- 
courser.  The  verb  to  scarce  was  evolved  from  the  sb. ;  it  is 
impossible  to  find  any  other  origin  for  it.  It  would  require 
a  great  deal  of  space  and  a  complete  set  of  "  Dictionary 
quotations "  to  establish  this  result ;  but  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  to  be  correct.  Dr.  Murray  will  soon,  I  hope,  be 
coming  to  the  word  courser,  and  the  truth  will  then  certainly 
appear.  Meanwhile,  I  quote  two  significant  facts.  A  quota- 
tion which  speaks  of  "  hakeneymen  and  skocers "  occurs  in 
Croft's  edition  of  Sir  T.  Elyot's  Governor,  where  the  text 
follows  that  of  the  first  edition.  There  is  an  excellent  note 
on  the  word  in  the  Glossary,  vol.  ii.  p.  602 ;  but  the  editor 
begs  the  whole  question  when  he  says  that  "this  word  should 
undoubtedly  be  printed  skorcers,  as  it  appears  in  the  later 
editions;"  a  principle  of  criticism  from  which  I  wholly 
dissent.  Again,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  form 
without  a  medial  r  occurs  as  late  as  in  the  Exmoor  Scolding, 
where  we  meet  with  the  pp.  scoast,  i.e.  exchanged,  at  p.  78, 
1.  330,  of  Mr.  Elworthy's  edition.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Elworthy 
remarks  that  the  word  is  spelt  scorst  in  earlier  editions,  and 
that  scorst  comes  nearer  to  the  pronunciation ;  but  let  us 
observe  that  he  does  not  mark  the  r  as  being  trilled ;  and  the 
change  of  spelling  only  proves  that  the  o  was  sometimes 
pronounced  as  o  in  more,  and  sometimes  as  o  in  boat.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  if  once  we  start  from  the  old  verb  coss  or 
cose^  all  the  numerous  forms  which  I  have  mentioned  result 
from  it  easily  and,  in  fact,  inevitably.     I  suggest,  further, 
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Chat  the  r  was  only  inserted  in  order  to  define  more  closely 
flie  occasional  aountl  of  the  preceding  o,  precisely  aa  m  tlie 
Idj.  hoarse  already  mentioned,  which  is  derived  from  the 
^S.  bm,  and  is  cognate  with  G.  /teisei:  In  any  case,  we 
tught  to  try  to  find  an  original  for  the  Lowland  Scotch  verb 
f  conn  or  cone,  meaning  to  barter.  My  suggestion  is  that  it 
i  borrowed,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  Scotch  words, 
a  French,  And  here  I  have  to  admit  that  the  traces  of 
a  a  verb  in  O.F.  are  very  slight,  but  I  ihink  it  may  easily 
■•vebeen  evolved  out  of  I  he  O.F.  com-ow  or  cosaou*' (see  p.  12), 
hioU  meant  precisely '  a  dealer.'  From  the  quotations  in  Gode- 
roy,  we  see  that  a  cosgon  dealt  in  game,  fowl,  eggs,  fruit,  and 
ich  wares.  The  equivalent  in  Italian  is  coszoiie,  which  Florio 
plains  by  'a  horse-courser,  a  horse-breaker,  a  crafty  knave,' 
I  giving  us  the  very  sense  we  want.  He  also  gives  the 
Terb  cossonare,  'to  break  horses,  to  plaie  the  horse -courser.' 
The  corresponding  Latin  word  is  cocio,  a  broker,  or  factor, 
given  in  Lewis  and  Short,  and  in  Ducange  (with  several 
■  quotations}.  Roquefort's  Old  French  Diet,  has :  "  consoits, 
[.flourtier,  maqnignon,"  where  I  submit  that  cohdouv  is  an  error 
tot  coaaoits,  really  a  plural  form ;  observe  that  he  gives  the 
tense  as  couHier,  which  shews  tiiat  the  cocio  dealt  in  horses 
in  France  as  nell  as  in  Italy,  But  further,  Lewis  and  Short 
give  another  form  coeiator,  a  broker,  and  Ducange  gives 
aecialitra,  brokerage.  These  forms  imply  a  verb  'cociari; 
which  would  precisely  give  us  an  O.F.  verb  'co^scr  and  the 
Scotch  eoHi.  The  etymology  of  Lat.  cocio  is  not  known, 
though  there  is  a  note  upon  it  by  Festus.  I  offer  ihis 
inveetigalion  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  I  believe  that  further 
search  will  definitely  confirm  or  refute  it.  At  present,  I 
would  sooner  connect  Aorse-courser  with  the  Ital.  cozzone, 
which  is  precisely  identical  with  it  in  meaning,  than  with  an 

(O.F.  eouracier,  which  1  cannot  believe  to  be  other  than  a 
His  writ  ten  form  of  cournfifr,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
giving  us  the  £.  word;  nor  can  I,  as  yet,  find  any  example 
of  eouracier  at  all.  It  is  worth  notice  that,  under  the  word 
horsf -courser,  Narea  definitely  refuses  to  recognize  any  con- 
nection with  the  verb  to  cose;  but,  under  scorae,  i.e.  in  a  later 
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article,  he  thinks  that  the  suggested  connection  is  probably 
right  after  all.     Second  thoughts  are  best. 

After  some  further  investigation,  I  have  found  that 
9koase  is  still  in  use  in  Kent ;  as,  *'  I'll  skoase  horses  with 
you."  And  it  is  sometimes  pronounced  [skoaus],  shewing 
how  the  r  came  to  be  introduced.  This  will  appear  in  the 
new  Kent  Glossary  for  the  E.D.S.  I  also  find,  further,  that 
the  Anglo-F.  word  cossour  actually  occurs  as  early  as  1310, 
being  the  precise  form  due  to  the  Latin  cociator,  Riley,  in 
his  Memorials  of  London,  pref.  p.  xxii,  says — "  the  trade  of 
a  Co8sour  [is]  mentioned  in  1310,  perhaps  for  Corsour,  a 
Courser,  or  Horse-dealer."  It  never  occurred  to  him  that 
corsour  was  the  later  and  corrupted  form ;  and,  consequently, 
when  the  word  appears  again  62  years  later,  in  1372,  at  p.  366 
of  the  same  volume,  his  note  tui*ns  the  whole  matter  topsy- 
turvy. He  says,  accordingly — "  a  courser  (from  the  French, 
no  doubt)  was  a  dealer  in  horses.  Grose  (Clas.  Diet,  of  the 
Vulgar  Tongue)  ignorantly  says  that  it  is  properly  horse-coaer^ 
vulgarly  and  corruptly  pronounced  courser^  and  assigns  to  it 
a  Scottish  origin."  Yet  this  ignorant  Grose  is  here  perfectly 
right.  In  consequence  of  this  misapprehension,  Kiley  goes 
on  to  make  a  still  greater  blunder  at  p.  66,  where  he  quotes 
an  entry  of  the  date  of  1308,  about  a  certain  ''John  de 
Merlawe,  quilter."  Here  "  quilter "  is,  as  he  tells  us,  his 
translation  of  the  A.F.  cozoun^  which,  in  my  view,  means 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  is  precisely  the  O.F.  cossoun,  a 
dealer,  already  mentioned.  Thus  Riley's  own  dates  and 
examples  prove  the  case  against  him ;  for  we  find  cozoun  in 
1308,  and  cosftour  in  1310,  but  corsour  in  1372.  The  early 
existence  of  this  A.F.  form  cossour  is  highly  important  for 
the  etymology,  since  cosser  or  coser  might  have  been  formed 
from  it  immediately,  precisely  as  harbour  became  barber,  and 
brocour  became  broker. 

Hutch.  I  have  given  the  etymology  from  O.F.  huche, 
which  is  from  the  Late  Lat.  huiica,  with  the  same  sense. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this;  but  the  note  upon  the 
word  hutche  in  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum  shews  that  the 
M.£.  hutche  (better  hucche  or  huche)  was  strangely  confused 
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with  the  M.E,  •chyche,  which  hud  a  somewhat  aimilar  sense, 
ilr.  Way  doea  not  distinguish  between  the  words,  and  offers 
us  both  a  French  original,  in  Palsgrave's  kuc/ie,  and  an  A.S. 
original,  which  he  spelk  /uriecca.  Putting  aside  the  M.E. 
It'irfie  or  /iiicc/te  aa  being  obviously  of  F,  origin,  let  us  look 
for  a  minute  at  the  word  whyche.  Matzner  gives  us  the 
forms  irlii/chr,  u-hiclichi- ,  and  tchiicche  in  hia  Dictionary,  p.  550 
of  part  '2,  and  gives  as  the  original  the  A.S.  kicfcca.  But  no 
Buch  form  aa  htrecca  is  known,  and  the  form  /iinerca  rests 
only  on  an  entry  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  where  he  gives  cora- 
htetpcca,  a  corn-cheat.  Fortunately,  Prof.  Napier  has  just 
printed  some  A.S.  Glosses  in  Engl.  Studien,  xi.  65,  from  & 
Bodley  MS.,  and  one  of  these  gives  us :  "  CluateUa,  hwicce," 
Hence  the  A.S.  form,  at  any  rate  in  the  11th  century,  was 
precisely  Incicce,  answering  exactly  to  the  M.E.  whicn/ie, 
Tbe  M.E.  ichucche  is  a  mere  variant,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  confusion  with  hutch.,  or  may  have  arisen  quite  in- 
dependently, from  the  action  of  the  ic  upon  the  i,  as  in  E. 
icoiiian  from  A.S.  ici/inan.  The  gain  is,  that  we  can  now 
definitely  separate  the  A.S.  htficcc,  M.E.  whicche,  from  the 
O.F.  hiichf,  mod.  E.  hutch. 

Jetsam.  This  word  is  spelt  jetxcn,  Jeizon,  in  Blount's  Law 
Diet,  ed.  1671  ;  je/son,  in  Minsbeu,  ed.  1623.  But  the  full 
form  is  tbe  Auglo-F,  gefei-one  or  geliesoiie,  in  the  Black  Book 
of  tbe  Admiralty,  ed.  Sir  T.  Twiss,  vol.  i.  pp.  96,  170.  This 
represents,  quite  regularly,  the  classical  Lat.  iaclationem, 
from  the  verb  iaciare,  to  cast  out.  See  Flotsam.  I  do  not 
find  that  tbe  Dictionaries  explain  the  suffix  ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
is  only  the  Anglo-F.  forms  that  make  it  clear.  They  also 
account  for  the  occasional  form  jetlUon. 

Larboard.  I  shall  not  say  much  about  this  difficult  word. 
I  only  throw  out  a  new  suggestion.  Nares  thinks  that  the 
phrase  ker  side,  as  used  by  Ben  Jonaon,  means  the  left  side ; 
and  Hacklnyt  has  the  spelling  kcrebord  for  larboard; 
Voyages,  i.  4.  1  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  curious  Mid. 
High  German  word  iert;  lire,  lure,  left,  also  appearing  as 
Urz.  Examples  are  given  in  Lexer's  Mid.  High  German 
we  find  lirke  hand,  tbe  left  hand,  zuo  der  lirken  aileu, 
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to  the  left  side.  Schade's  Old  High  G.  Diet,  also  gives  lire, 
lerc,  lure,  with  the  sense  of  left.  Schade  further  gives 
another  word  lerz,  lurz,  with  the  same  sense,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  related  to  the  former.  This  is  the  word 
which  Eilian  gives  as  Mid.  Du.  lurfs,  and  which  appears  in 
Bavarian  as  lurz ;  Schmeller  gives  die  lurz  Send,  i.e.  the  left 
hand.  Diez  suggests  that  it  is  just  this  form  which  gave 
rise  to  the  curious  F.  ourse,  the  /  being  dropped  because  it 
was  thought  to  be  the  def.  article.  Cotgrave  explains  ourse 
as  '  the  sheat  or  cable  whereby  the  mainsaile  is  fastened  to 
the  Larbord,  or  left  side,  of  a  ship.'  Littr^  gives  the  mod. 
F.  orae  as  meaning  simply  '  larboard,'  and  says  it  is  in  use  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Torriano  explains  Ital.  orza  by  *  a  rope 
in  a  ship,  called  of  Mariners  the  larboard-sheet ;  which,  a 
roan  standing  at  the  poop  of  a  ship,  with  his  face  towards 
the  prow,  is  ever  on  the  left  hand ;  therefore  is  orza  taken 
for  the  left  hand  or  side.'  If  larboard  is  in  any  way 
connected  with  this  Mid.  High  Germ,  lerc,  left,  the  chief 
difficulty  is  to  discover  by  what  channel  it  reached  us. 

Mr.  Wedgwood,  in  his  Etym.  Diet.,  suggests  that  lar- 
may  represent  a  contraction  of  the  Mid.  Du.  laager,  lower, 
since  laager  hand,  lit.  lower  hand,  also  meant  *  the  left  hand.' 
He  kindly  refers  me  to  the  Grand  Diet.  Holl.  et  Fr.  par  P. 
Marin,  Dord,  1730,  which  gives  *  lattg,  has;  laager,  plus  has,' 
and  '  de  laager  hand,  la  gauche  ' ;  also  to  Habna's  Diet.,  2nd 
ed.,  Amsterdam,  1729,  which  gives  the  same  information. 

I  will  venture  to  add  yet  another  guess.  Perhaps  Hack- 
luyt's  leere  represents  the  M.E.  lere,  empty,  already  used  by 
Rob.  of  Gloucester  (ed.  Hearne,  p.  81,  1.  1).  For  the  helms- 
man stood  on  the  starboard  side ;  the  other  side  was  empty. 

Numbles,  the  entrails  of  a  deer.  (F. — L.)  M.E.  nombles, 
Cath.  Anglicum,  p.  256,  and  note. — F.  nombles  fd*vn  cer/J, 
*  the  numbles  of  a  stag ' ;  Cotgrave. — Low  Lat.  numbulus, 
used  for  lumbulus,  dimin.  of  lumbus,  loin.  See  nombles  in 
Littr^.     (Suggested  by  Mr.  May  hew.) 

Obsidian,  a  kind  of  vitreous  lava.  (L.)  It  is,  perhaps, 
worth  while  to  point  out  that  this  name  may  have  originated 
in  a  mistake.    The  usual  account,  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
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founded  on  a  statement  in  Pliny,  bk.  36,  ch.  26,  which  in 
Holland's  translation  runs  as  follows  : — "  There  may  be 
ranged  among  the  kinds  of  glasses,  those  which  they  call 
Obsfdiana,  for  that  they  carry  some  resemblance  of  that 
stone,  which  one  Obsidius  found  in  -^thyopia ;  "  vol.  ii.  p. 
598.  But  Lewis  and  Short  point  out  that  the  right  readings 
in  this  passage  are  Obsiana  and  Obsius^  and  add  the  remark 
that  "  the  older  editions  of  Pliny  read  Obiidiana  and  Obsidius; 
hence  the  name  of  obsidian  as  the  name  of  the  stone."  See 
also  Holland's  Pliny,  ii.  629  a. 

Pail.  This  word  is  not  of  F.  origin,  as  I  have  stated,  but 
is  a  genuine  E.  word.  The  gloss  which  appears  in  Wright's 
Vocabularies,  ed.  Wiilcker,  col.  124,  1.  2,  as  *'  GillOy  waegel," 
is  misprint^.  The  correct  reading  is  "  Gillo,  paBgel."  This 
correction  is  due  to  Eluge ;  see  Anglia,  viii.  450 ;  and  see 
his  further  remarks  upon  the  word  in  Engl.  Studien,  x.  180. 
Hence  the  E.  pail  is  from  A.S.  p(Bgel,  just  as  E.  nail  is  from 
A.S.  ncegeL  Cf.  Low  G.  pegel,  a  measure  for  liquids,  in  the 
Bremen  Worterbuch.  Hexham  gives  Mid.  Du.  pegel,  *the 
concavity  or  the  capacity  of  a  vessel  or  of  a  pot ' ;  cf.  also 
Dan.  pcegely  half  a  pint.  The  W.  paeol^  a  pail,  is,  I  suppose, 
merely  borrowed  from  Mid.  English. 

Pamphlet.  I  have  already  expressed  my  belief  that  this 
difficult  word  is  derived  from  the  name  Pamphilm  or 
Pamphila.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  know  who  the  person 
was  from  whom  the  form  arose.  In  any  case,  I  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  following  facts.  One  of  the  first 
persons  to  use  the  word  is  Hoccleve.  He  not  only  writes  it 
pamfilet,  but  he  pronounces  it  with  three  syllables.  In  Hoc- 
cleve's  Poems,  ed.  Mason  (1796),  there  is  a  poem  addressed 
to  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  father  of  Edward  IV.  It  begins 
with  the  line — "  Go,  litel  pamfilet^  and  streight  thee  dresse." 
Secondly,  the  Knave  of  Clubs  is  sometimes  called  Pam, 
This  is  because  he  was  called  Pamphile  in  French  ;  and 
Littre  tells  us  that  this  is  the  proper  name  Pamphilus,  but 
he  does  not  know  who  is  meant.  My  guess  is  this.  The 
knave  at  cards  was  sometimes  called  valet;  both  valet  and 
knave  mean  '  servant ' ;    so  the  person  referred  to  was  a 
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servant.  Why  may  he  not  be  the  Panfilo  (i.e.  Patnphilm)  of 
Boccaccio's  Teseide  ?  He  was  the  servant  of  the  celebrated 
Palemone,  and  helped  him  out  of  prison.  See  Tyrwhitt's 
analysis  of  the  Teseide,  books  4  and  5.  Tyrwhitt  calls  him 
Pamphilo.  The  editor  of  the  Teseide,  printed  at  Milan  in 
1819,  calls  him  Panfilo.  If  ever  a  writer  of  fiction  had  the 
power  to  make  a  name  widely  known  in  Italy  and  France, 
surely  Boccaccio  was  the  man. 

Thirdly,  the  E.  word  is  also  spelt  panflet  or  paunflet,  with 
n.  But,  as  I  have  just  observed,  the  Italian  name  is  also 
spelt  Panfilo,  with  «.     This  is  another  link. 

Parget,  to  plaister  a  wall.  Guided  by  the  fact  that  this 
word  also  appears  as  sparget  in  M.E.,  I  have  supposed  it  to 
be  a  derivative  of  Lat.  tspargere.  But  the  «  may  have  been 
added  afterwards,  since  we  have  in  E.  an  intensive  prefix  «-, 
borrowed  from  the  O.F.  es-,  from  Lat.  ex-.  If  so,  the  etymo- 
logy may  lie  in  another  direction.  A  correspondent  has 
kindly  sent  me  the  following.  "  In  T.  Bond's  Corfe  Castie^ 
Stanford,  1883,  p.  107,  an  old  account  is  quoted  in  which 
pargeted  is  Latinised  by  perjdctavii,"  I  have  since  observed 
that,  in  Wright's  Vocabularies,  ed.  Wiilcker,  col.  602, 1.  7, 
is  the  entry:  **Perjacio,  Anglice,  to  perjette."  This  certainly 
suggests  that  our  word  was  originally  perjette,  and  represents 
an  O.F.  *parjeter  and  a  Low  Lat.  ^peijactare.  Of  this  O.F. 
form,  and  of  this  Low  Lat.  form,  I  can  find  no  very  clear 
traces ;  yet  I  have  just  given  an  example  of  perjactare,  and 
of  the  Low  Lat  perjacio,  which  is  equally  unknown,  except 
from  this  solitary  gloss.  At  the  same  time,  the  component 
parts  of  the  word,  viz.  the  F.  prefix  par-  or  per-,  and  the  F. 
verb  Jeter  (=Lat.  jactare)  are  extremely  common,  and  the 
new  compound  par-jeter  may  easily  have  been  struck  out  at 
any  moment,  or  the  E.  word  may  have  been  simply  coined 
by  compounding  the  verb  to  jet  with  the  prefix  per-  or  jt?flr-, 
without  any  authority  from  O.F.  or  Latin  at  all.  When  we 
consider  how  exactly  perjette  or  parget  answers  to  a  F. 
*par'jeter,  and  how  precisely  such  a  compound  would  express 
all  that  is  meant  by  pargetting,  viz.  a  thorough  sprinkling, 
the  above  suggestion  becomes  highly  probable.     Moreover, 
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le  gloss  above  quoted,  as  well  as  the  quotation  above  given, 
evidence;  and  in  any  other  direction  there  is  no  evidence 
at  all.     We  are  bound  to  consider  it  as  the  best  solution, 
till  aome  further  evidence  is  found.     I  may  add  that  in  the 
iGhanson  de  Roland,  1.  2634,  it  is  said  of  some  lanterns,  that 
ley  " pargetftit  tel  luiaeme,"  i.e.  spread  abroad  such  a  light; 
bat  it  is  thought  that,  in  this  instance,  the  O.F.  pargH^r 
inswers  to  a  Low  Lat.  proUctare,  with  the  prefix  pro-,  not 
prr-. 
Pheon ;  see  Feon, 

Pot.  to  go  to.  I  have  adopted  Mr.  Wright's  note  to 
Coriolanus,  i.  4.  47,  to  the  effect  that  "the  figure  ia  taken 
from  the  melting-pot."  I  now  believe  that  the  figure  was 
tjiken  from  the  much  more  common  cooking-pot.  Whoever 
looks  at  the  word  pot  in  Littr4  will  see  how  many  F.  phrases 
refer  to  the  cooking-pot,  and  Dr.  Schmidt,  in  his  Shakespeare 
Xexicon,  seems  to  take  the  same  view ;  for  he  quotes  the  G. 
parallel  phrase  which  Flijgel  gives  as  "in  die  P/anne  /laiten, 
Fljto  put  to  the  sword,"  lit.  to  hew  into  the  pan.  The  reference 
K  here  to  the  shredding  of  vegetables  before  they  are  thrown 
nto  the  pot  to  be  cooked.  I  venture  to  think  this  expression 
I  far  more  graphic,  when  we  refer  to  it,  in  the  natural  way, 
I  the  ordinary  cooking-pot.  Without  arguing  the  point 
rther,  I  add  one  unmistakable  example  from  King's  Art  of 
Cookery,  first  printed  in  1708, 

"In  days  of  old,  our  fathers  went  to  war, 

I       Expecting  sundry  blows  and  hardy  fare  ; 
I       Their  beef  they  often  in  their  murriona  atew'd, 
I      And  in  their  basket-hilts  their  beverage  brew'd. 
I      Some  officer  perhaps  might  give  consent 
I      To  a  large  cover'd  pipkin  in  his  tent, 
[       \Vhere  everything  that  every  soldier  got, 
Fowl,  bacon,  cabbage,  mutton,  and  what  not, 
Was  all  thrown  inio  bank,  and  leent  to  pot." 
With  thia  graphic  and  simple  explanation  I  can  rest  satisfied. 
Hence,  when  the  soldiers  remark  that  Coriolanus  has  gone 
"to  the  pot,"  they  mean  that  he  will  be  cut  in  pieces,     "The 
FhQ.  Truu.  lSBS-90.  2 
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weaker  goetli  to  the  pot "  occurs  in  Heywood's  Proverba 
(1562).  And  still  more  clearly,  in  Udall's  translation  of  the 
ApophthegracB  of  Eroamus  (1564),  bk.  i.  Diogenes,  §  108 — 
"by  the  said  tyranne  Dioimius,  the  ryche  and  welthy  of  his 
subiectes  leent  daily  fo  the  potte  and  were  chopped  vp." 

See  further  under  IIo<ig'?-po(lije  in  my  Dictionary".  The 
form  hochepot  occurs  even  in  Chaucer,  "  Ye  han  cast  all« 
hir  words  in  an  hochepot "  ;  Tale  of  Melibeus,  Six-text, 
Group  B,  1.  2447. 

PoTBe.  I  have  given  this  word,  as  is  customary,  as  being 
one  of  F.  origin.  But  it  already  occurs  as  purs  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  must  have  been  taken  immediately 
from  the  Lat.  hurm.  See  Prof.  Napier's  list  of  glosses  in 
Eng:-  Studien,  xi.  65,  where  we  find  the  entry:  " T^/scws, purs, 
o^^e  seod."  The  A,S.  seod  means  'a  little  bag.'  The  change 
from  initial  b  to  p  atill  remains  puzzling.  I  wonder  whether 
it  represents  a  Celtic  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  word. 

Kirelled,  wrinkled.  I  have  given  this  word  as  being  of 
A.S.  origin.  Further  light  is  thrown  on  it  by  the  gli 
"  Riigogus,  rifelede,"  contributed  to  Eng.  Studien,  xi.  66,  by 
Prof.  Napier,  who  refers,  for  the  mode  of  formation  of  tho 
word,  to  an  article  by  Sievera  in  Paul  und  Braunes Beitrage, 
ix.  257,  and  to  Kluge's  Nominale  stammbildungelehre,  g  234, 
He  also  notes  A.S.  gerifod,  wrinkled;  -ZElf.  Homilies,  ed. 
Thorpe,  i.  614,  1.  14. 

Bhatter.  This  is  merely  a  variant  of  scatter.  I  note  here 
that  it  is  still  in  use  in  Kent  in  the  old  sense  ;  as,  "the  wini 
akatlers  the  leaves ; "  whioh  is  just  Milton's  phrase  in  L^ctdatp 
1.5. 

Some,  Sowae,  to  plunge  down  upon  suddenly.  I  find  I 
have  made  a  mistake  in  connecting  this  word  with  the  sb. 
ft)(*s«,  meaning  'pickle,'  which  is  a  mere  doublet  of  sniice, 
and  which  I  explain,  I  believe,  correcily.  It  ia  probablu 
that  the  words  were  sometimes  confused,  but  they  are 
totally  different  origin.  When  Pope  saya  (Second  Satire  of 
the  Second  Book  of  Horace,  1.  60)  that  certain  folks  "  Sottta 
the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  heart,"  he  employs  a  verb 
which  is  a  mere  derivative  from  the  sb.  souse,  pickle.     But 
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I  another 


(Epilogue   to  Satires,  Dial.  ii. 


■ays— 


"  Come  on,  then,  Satire !  general,  unconfined, 
Spread  thy  broad  wing,  and  souse  on  all  mankind ;  " 
and  here  be  employs  the  same  word  aa  Shakespeare  does  in 
Xing  John,  T.  2.  150— 

■  "  And,  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aery,  towera 

■  To  souse  annoyance  that  cornea  near  liia  neat." 

jTr.  Wright  correctly  says,  with  respect  to  this  verb — "to 
•woop  upon  or  strike,  is  a  term  of  falconry,"  and  he  illus- 
trates it  by  an  apt  quotation  from  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  5.  8. 
But  he  does  not  give  the  etymology.  Webster,  E.  Miiller, 
and  others  correctly  separate  the  two  words,  but  all  they  can 
think  of  is  to  ask  ub  to  compare  the  German  sausen,  to  rush 
or  bluster  as  the  wind  does,  with  which  the  verb  to  souse  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  We  did  not  borrow  our  terms  of 
falconry  from  High  German,  but  from  French.  The  true 
'source'  is,  without  a  pun,  the  very  word  source  itself, 
Btraoge  as  this  may  appear,  and  past  all  guessing.  Our 
word  muree  is  the  F.  source,  O.F.  sorsr,  the  fem.  pp.  of  the 
terb  which  arose  from  the  Lat.  surgere.  As  applied  to  a 
river,  it  means  the  '  rise '  or  '  spring  'of  it ;  but  as  applied  in 
blconry,  it  meant  the  upward  spring  or  swoop  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  is  so  used  by  Chaucer,  C.T.  7520,  and  House  of 
Faroe,  ii.  36 : 

"  Therefore,  right  aa  an  bawke  upon  a  soiin 
TJpspringeth  into  tb'  aire ; " 
and  again — 

"  Me  fleeing,  at  a  swappe  he  [the  eagle]  hente. 
And  with  his  sours  again  up  wente." 
The  original  sense  of  '  uptenrd  spring '  or  '  iipirard  swoop ' 
was  easily  lost,  whilst  the  notion  of  '  swoop '  remained ; 
hence,  the  sense  of  direction  being  lost  sight  of,  the  word 
easily  took  the  more  useful  sense  oi '  doirniairil  swoop,'  simply 
because  the  ihinxcnrd  swoop  of  a  hawk  was  of  more  con- 
aequence  and  was   more  closely  watched  than   his  apixard 
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swoop,  which  was  of  no  special  consequence  to  the  hawker. 
At  least,  such  is  my  belief,  but  I  want  more  evidence. 
Besides  this,  the  r  was  dropped  ;  and  this  point  I  can  prove. 
For,  in  the  Book  of  St.  Albans,  fol.  dl,  back,  we  find :  **  Iff 
your  hawke  nym  the  fowle  a-lofte,  ye  shall  say,  she  toke  it 
at  the  mount  or  at  the  sotice,"  From  this  it  is  an  easy  step  to 
the  use  of  the  word  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Song  20,  where 
birds  are  described  as  trying  to  dive  to  escape  from  the 
hawks,  but  the  fowlers  make  them  leave  the  water,  and  then 
the  hawks  secure  them : 

*^  But  when  the  falconers  take  their  hawking-poles  in  hand, 
And,  crossing  of  the  brook,  do  put  it  [the  prey]  over  land. 
The  hawk  gives  it  a  aotise,  that  makes  it  to  rebound 
"Well  near  the  height  of  man,  or  more,  above  the  ground." 

To  work  out  the  word  thoroughly  would  require  a  large 
number  of  quotations,  but  I  think  I  have  adduced  enough  to 
shew  how  the  M.E.  sours  took  a  new  form  and  a  new  sense. 
I  should  like  to  add  that  this  view  is  entirely  new,  as  far  as 
I  know  at  present;  but  I  suppose  the  same  thing  will  be 
said  to  me  as  was  said  when  I  discovered  the  etymology  of 
the  verb  to  surround,  viz.  that,  in  the  first  place,  it's  not 
true ;  and  secondly,  as  shewn  by  our  Dictionary-slips,  though 
it  is  quite  right,  we  knew  it  before. 

Staniel,  a  kind  of  hawk.  (E.)  It  is  the  same  bird  as  the 
kestrel  or  wind-hover,  the  Fako  tinnunculus  of  Linnaeus. 
Nares  quotes  it  from  Lady  Alimony,  an  old  play  dated  1659  ; 
see  Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  xiv.  284.  It  does  not  really  occur  in 
Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5,  but  is  probably  the  right  word;  the 
first  folio  has  stallion.  In  Wright's  Vocabularies  we  find  : 
"  Aluctus,  Anglice  a  stamel"  ;  where  statnel  is  a  misprint  for 
staniel;  for  Halliwell  quotes  the  same  MS.  correctly.  Tracing 
the  word  still  further  back,  we  find :  "  Pellicanus,  stangella," 
in  an  A.S.  vocabulary  of  the  eleventh  century ;  in  "Wright's 
Vocab.,  ed.  Wiilcker,  col.  287,  I.  10.  In  Spelman's  edition 
of  the  A.S.  Psalter,  Ps.  ci.  7  (Ps.  cii.  6  in  the  E.  version), 
we  find  pellicano  glossed  by  stangillan  in  two  MSS. ;  this  is 
the  dat.  case  from  a  nom.  stangilla.     Our  ancestors  did  not 
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[early  know  wtat  a  pelican  was  like.  la  the  Vespasian 
'aalt«r,  the  same  word  appears  with  the  older  spelling  daite- 
■Ua,  the  sense  of  which  is  obvious,  viz,  '  the  yeller  from  the 
rock.'  Professor  Newton  kindly  tells  me  that  the  itaniel  hsa 
"  the  same  kind  of  metallic  ringing  voice  as  other  hawks ;  it 
also  fret^uents  rocks  where  there  are  such,  and  makes  its  nest 
or  on  them,"  The  phonological  changes  are  perfectly 
tgular.  The  syllable  stan  is  shortened  hy  stress,  precisely 
in  Sfan-ford,  Stan-Ion,  Stim-ley  (all  from  A.S.  ntdn). 
X3elta  or  giUa  is  the  agential  substantive  from  the  verb  get/an 
or  gillnn,  the  mod.  E.  yell ;  hence  slnngella  became  staii-i/ell, 
or,  with  a  slight  weakening  of  the  latter  syllable  [due  to  lack 
of  accentual  stress),  precisely  n/aniel.  At  a  later  time  it  was 
further  shortened  to  glannrl,  juat  as  Daniel  is  sometimes 
Dan'ei.  Even  this  is  not  the  end,  for  sometimes  the  former 
syllable  was  translated  by  the  form  done,  and  thus  the  bird 
waa  called  the  stone-gall.  Both  s/aitnel  and  stonegall  occur  in 
Merrett'a  Pinax  Meriim.  1667,  p.  170.  In  Swainson'a  Pro- 
vincial Names  of  British  Birds,  E.D.S.  p.  140,  we  find  the 
bird  called  stannel,  utannel  hawk,  etanchet,  and  even  sfaml- 
hawk.  Another  name  was  the  tcind-fiover,  from  its  hovering 
in  the  wind,  a  habit  (Prof.  Newton  tells  me)  possessed  by  no 
other  common  English  bird.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
name,  the  guessing  etymologists  resolved  the  word  into  sfand- 
in-gale  or  Hlaitd-gaU,  which  they  pretended  to  be  the  original 
of  ataniel;  but  this  clumsy  fiction  is  easily  detected  by 
observing  that  gale  has  a  hard  g  (before  a)  which  will  not 
paaa  into  the  sound  of  j/.  Fortunately  also  there  is  a  cognate 
G.  word  gtein-giill,  answering  to  the  A.S.  form  all  the  way 
through  ;  for  the  G.  gtcin  is  the  A.S.  stiiii ;  and  the  G,  suffix 
■gall  is  the  same  as  the  suffix  in  nachtigall,  a  nightingale. 
This  G.  gall  is  the  O.H.G.  gala,  a  singer,  from  the  stem  of 
the  past  tense  of  the  strong  verb  gellan,  and  therefore  having 
the  same  sense  as  tbc  A.S.  suffix  -gella,  though 
Fering  in  the  vowel  according  to  the  ordinary  stem- 
tdalion.  The  A.S.  gellan  was  applied  particularly  to  hawks; 
in  [ic]  giclle  m-&  hafoc,  I  yell  like  a  hawk  ;  Riddle  25,  \.  3 
(Exeter  Book).     It  is  also  used  of  the  chirping  of  crickets, 
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as  beinff  a  shrill  sound.  How  the  G.  steingall  is  to  be  derived 
from  stand-in^gakf  when  German  does  not  possess  the  word 
gale  at  all,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  informed.  I  may  add 
that,  in  the  form  stone-gall,  the  suffix  is  not  quite  the  same 
$L%  before,  but  is  the  same  as  the  -gale  in  nightingale.  The 
]f  .E.  i7<i^>  to  sing,  is  a  secondary  weak  verb  derived  from 
the  stem  gal,  which  is  the  past  singular  stem  of  the  strong 

verb  gfUm. 
Steward.    I  have  given  ^atigtceard  as  the  theoretical  A.S. 

form.    But  I  have  now  found  it,  viz.  in  Birch's  Cartularium 

S^m>9iicum,  iii.  75.     In  the  Middle  Eng.  translation  of  the 

same  charter,  iii.  77,  the  form  is  styicard. 

Yagrant.     I  add  to  my  former  note  on   this  word  the 

remark  that  the  original  O.F.  form  of  the  verb  which  I  cite 

M  Hifkrer  or  icaucrer  was  walcrer,   answering  to  M.H.G. 

Hi^lhrn,  a  frequentative  of  the  verb  which  appears  in  A.S. 

ifytrf/rrrn,  E.  tcalk.    See  Suchier's  edition  of  the  Reimpredigt, 

1879,  p.  78. 

Whioohe.    See  Hutch  (above). 

Whimbrel,  a  bird,  a  sort  of  curlew  ;  Numenius  phceopus. 
(K.)  Willughby  says  the  bird  was  described  to  him  under 
this  name  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Brignal  (N.  Riding  of  York- 
shire). See  also  Swainson's  Provincial  Bird-names,  E.D.S., 
p.  199.  It  is  easily  analysed  as  being  for  tchim-b-r-el ;  where 
b  is  excrescent  after  m,  r  is  frequentative,  -el  is  the  suffix  of 
the  agent,  and  ichim  (allied  to  whine)  is  imitative.  It  is 
therefore  the  bird  that  keeps  on  uttering  a  cry  imitated  by 
fchini;  cf.  Lowl.  Sc.  whimmer,  E.  whimper  and  whine,  G. 
wimtnern.  See  also  my  note  on  whinyard  in  Phil.  Soc.  Trans. 
1885-7,  p.  331. 

List  op  words  discussed: — bat,  courser,  cozier,  cut,  decoy, 
diftroal,  dog,  dowle,  earnest,  entice,  feon,  foin,  flotsam,  gorce, 
horse-courser,  hutch,  jetsam,  larboard,  numbles,  obsidian,  pail, 
pamphlet,  parget,  pheon,  pot  (to  go  to),  purse,  rivelled,  shatter, 
souse  (sowse),  staniel,  steward,  vagrant,  whicche,  whimbrel. 


L— FIFTEEXTH  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 
TO  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  DELIVERED 
AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING,  FRIDAY, 
18th  may,  1888.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Sayce,  M.A., 
President. 

BI  AH  aware  that  in  conferring  upon  me  the  honour  of  the 
I  Presidential    Chair,    the    Philological  Society    has    departed 
pfrom  a  tradition  of  considerable  standing.     My  immediate 
l[  predecceaurs  have  been    distinguished   by   their   researches 
hinto  the  living  languages  of  to-day,  by  the  contributions 
'  they   have   made  to  the  science  of  phonetics,  and  by  their 
study  of  the  fountain-head  of  all  our  pliilology  in  England, 
the  English  tongue  itself,     I  can  claito  only  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative   of    what    Mr.    Sweet    has    expressively    termed 
"antiquarian  philology,"  of  that  side  of  linguistic  science 
which    deals  with    letters   and   symbols   rather   than   with 
I  wands,  and  essays  to  trace  the  history  of  language  in  the 
tpast  rather  than  to  observe  its  varying  phases  in  the  modern 
Pworld.     I  have,  in  fact,  lived  more  among  iuscriplions  and 
ancient  texts  than  among  phonographs  and  the  symbols  of 
"visible  speech." 

But  "  antiquarian  philology  "  does  not  exclude  the  study 
of  phonetics  and  the  observation  of  living  speech.  From  tha 
outset  of  my  philological  career,  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
pumtive  philologists  of  Germany  and  their  followers  in  other 
countries  were  inclined  to  regard  words  as  so  many  con- 
glomerations of  variable  letters,  I  preached  the  doctrine  that 
Hounds  and  not  letters  are  what  the  philologist  has  to 
mine,  and  that  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  any  solid  results 
r  study  of  extinct  forms  of  speech,  it  must  be  through 
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the  medium  of  living  languages.  In  science,  as  in  natare, 
we  can  reach  the  truth  only  by  proceeding  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  by  working  backwards  from  what  lies 
before  us  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  dead  past.  Had 
Bcholars  been  content  to  observe  and  analyse  language  aa 
it  actually  exists,  instead  of  forming  theories  about  it  aa  it 
once  was,  we  should  have  been  spared  the  numerous  idola 
and  false  assumptions  which  have  impeded  the  progress  of 
scientific  philology.  We  should  have  heard  less  about 
Sanskrit  or  Latin  grammar,  and  more  about  the  usages  of 
our  own  tongue.  Above  all,  we  should  have  been  spared 
explanations  of  phonetic  change  which  a  very  little  observa- 
tion of  existing  speech  would  have  shown  to  be  impossible. 

The  science  of  language  has  often  been  compared  with 
the  science  of  geoloj^y,  and  the  student  of  language  may 
well  take  a  lesson  from  the  geologist.  Geology  traces  the 
past  history  of  the  globe,  explains  the  mode  in  which  the 
rocks  have  been  built  up  and  the  forms  of  life  they  contain 
have  followed  one  another.  But  it  does  so  by  first  observing 
the  phenomena  that  affect  and  alter  the  surface  of  the  earth 
to-day,  phenomena  that  are  in  some  raeasuro  themselves  the 
results  of  former  changes,  the  records  of  which  lie  hidden 
in  the  rocks  below.  The  geologist,  therefore,  who  would 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  present  must  have  studied  the 
phenomena  of  the  past,  while  the  student  who  would  decipher 
the  records  of  the  past  must  he  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  phenomena  of  to-day.  It  is  the  same,  or  ought  to  bo 
the  same,  in  the  case  of  the  scicntilic  student  of  language. 
Here,  too,  neither  the  history  of  the  past  nor  the  facts  of  the 
present  can  be  neglected ;  they  ore  but  the  two  faces  of  the 
same  shield,  the  necessary  complements  one  of  the  other. 
Linguistic  science  is  neither  antiquarian  philology  nor  the 
study  of  phonetics,  but  a  combination  of  both. 

Prof.  Skeat,  in  the  Presidential  Address,  which  he  delivered 
two  years  ago,  describes  himself  as  looking  about  for  a 
subject  which  was  not  "already  extremely  familiar  to  moat 
of"  his  hearers.  My  own  difficulty  is  of  quite  the  opposite 
character.     I  have  a  hobby,  which,  like  every  man  who  has 
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B  hobby.  I  nni  very  willing  to  discourse  upon.     But  I  am 

Dot  at  all  sure  that  you  will  be  equully  ready  to  listen  to  me. 

^^_ily  special  atudies  have  lain  in  a  direction  in  which  I  have 

^Hfcat  few  ft-Uow-labourera,  and  I  am  therefore  doubtful  whether 

^^Kiything  that  I  can  eiiy  about  them  can  be  of  interest  to 

^~yon.     The  extinct  languages  of  Western  Asia,  which  are 

being  pBtufuUy  recovered  from  its  long-buried  monuments, 

offer  but  little  attraclious  to  those  whose  time  and  interest 

Lave  been  occupied  with  the  burning  questions  of  modern 

philology.   Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  even  these  languages, 

fragmentary  and  extinct  as  they  are,  will  help  to  throw  light 

upon    some    of   the    problems  and    difficulties    of    our    onii 

modem  science.     If  it  is  true  that  the  scientific  pliilologist 

cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  most  barbarous  dialect  of  the 

■amalleet  and  most  barbarous  tribe,  it  must  be  still  more  true 
|kat  be  cannot  disregard  languages  which  stand  to  the  living 
llnguage8  of  the  East  in  the  same  relation  that  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Roman  world  stand  to  the  world  of  to-day. 

Students  of  civil  and  constitutional  history  tell  us  that 
ire  cannot  understand  the  laws  and  customs,  the  culture  and 
policy  of  the  present,  without  the  help  of  the  past.  The 
history  of  modern  Europe,  the  social  life  in  which  we 
participate,  would  have  been  altogether  different  had  the 
lioman  Empire  never  existed ;  and  though  the  Koman 
Empire  seems  widely  removed  from  ourselves  and  our 
Surroundings,  the  scientific  historian  must  take  account  of  its 
influence  upon  the  course  of  future  events  if  he  would  read 
aright  the  tale  of  European  history.  What  holds  good  of 
history  holds  good  also  of  philology.  In  so  far  as  philo- 
logical science  is  historical,  the  problems  it  presents  must 
be  solved  by  an  appeal  to  history.  In  order  to  know 
thoroughly  what  a  language  is  now,  we  must  know  what 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  Language,  like  all  else  in  nature, 
is  an  example  of  perpetual  development,  and  the  key  to  this 
development  is  the  study  of  the  phases  it  has  undergone 
in  the  past.  ( 

I  will  try,  therefore,  to   indicate  some  of   the  ways  in 
_Rhich  the  decipherment  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  has 
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thrown  light,  not  only  on  the  historical  philology  of  Wes 
Asia,  but  also  upon  the  general  questions  raised  by  the 
soience  of  language.  But  let  me  first  point  out  what  a 
wide  linguistic  field  is  covered  by  the  phrase  "Cuneiform 
Inscriptions." 

We  have,  to  begin  with,  the  Persian  texts  of  Darius  and 
bis  successors  composed  in  the  Indo-European  language  of 
ancient  Iran.  It  represents  the  dialect  of  Western  Persia 
in  the  Akhsmncnian  era,  and  is  consequently  invaluable  for 
the  purposes  of  compariHoa  with  the  ancient  Iranian  dialect 
preserved  in  the  Aveatan  literature.  Whether  the  latter 
were  spoken  in  Baktria  or,  as  is  now  maintained,  in  Media 
Atropatene,  is  of  little  consequence  from  a  philological  point 
of  view;  though  it  is  possible  that  light  may  he  cast  even 
on  this  question  by  the  Cuneiform  monuments.  The  Median 
princes  with  whom  Sargon  came  into  contact  in  B.C.  713, 
eastward  of  the  Kurdish  range,  have  unmistakeahly  Indo- 
Aryan  names  of  an  Iranian  stamp.  In  Parua  and  Satar- 
parna  we  have  the  -p/iernes  of  the  Greek  transcribers,  the 
/rand  of  Old  Persian  {in  a  name  like  Vindafrani,  Inta- 
phernfis),  Satar-pama,  like  the  district  of  Sidir-pattian, 
probably  containing  the  same  element  chitra  'a  leopard,' 
as  Ohitra-takhraa,  the  Greek  Sitratakhmfis.  The  name  of 
Ariya,  the  chief  of  Bustu,  needs  no  commentary,  any  more 
than  that  of  Arbaku  or  Arbakfia,  or  of  Aspabara  '  the  Itorse- 
bringer.' 

The  decipherment  of  the  Old  Persian  Cuneiform  texta 
led  the  way  to  the  decipherment  of  other  texts  written  in 
more  than  one  Cuneiform  system  of  writing.  Step  by  step 
the  Semitic  language  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  was  made  out,  with  its  two  dialects  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian,  and  with  its  records  extending  over  about 
three  thousand  years,  the  latest  dated  record  being  con- 
temporary with  Bomitian.  Through  Assyrian  we  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  earliest  form  of  agglutinative 
speech  that  has  left  memorials  of  itself.  This  is  the  Accado- 
Sumerian  of  primilive  Chaldiea,  whose  speakers  preceded  the 
Semites  in  their  possession  of  the  country,  and  which  was 
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Bubdivlded  into  two  main  dialects,  the  Accadian  of  tbe  north 
and  the  Sumerian  of  the  south,  together  with  several  sub- 
diftlects.  As  in  the  case  of  Assyrian,  eo  too  in  the  case  of 
Accadian,  the  nioiimaent«  enable  us  to  trace  the  history  and 
gradual  development  of  the  language  through  the  course  of 
several  centuries. 

Accado-Sunierian,  however,  was  not  the  only  form  o( 
agglutinative  speech  whose  existence  has  been  revealed  to  us 
by  Cuneiform  research.  The  Persian  and  Assy ro- Babylonian 
texts  of  the  monuments  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  are  ac- 
companied by  a  third  text,  the  miscalled  Median  or  Proto- 
medic.  It  really  represented,  as  I  have  essayed  to  show,' 
the  language  of  South-Eastem  Susiana,  an  earlier  form  of 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  inscriptions  copied  by 
Sir  A.  H.  Layard  in  the  plain  of  Mai-Amir,  and  was  but 
the  sistcr'dialect  of  the  language  of  Susa,  meraoriata  of 
"which  have  been  discovered,  not  only  among  the  ruins  of 
Snsa  itself,  but  as  far  south  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  If  we  turn 
rom  the  extreme  south  of  the  ancient  civilised  world  of 
Vestem  Asia  to  tiie  extreme  north,  we  find  among  the 
taounlains  of  Armenia,  and  more  especially  on  the  shores  of 
Ake  Van  and  the  bunks  of  the  Araxes,  Cuneiform  inscrip- 
ins  in  yet  another  farm  of  language.  These  are  the 
B  inscriptions  which  I  succeeded  in  deciphering  a  few 
|r<go,'  and  which  have  already  yielded  us  not  only 
historical    facta,   but  startling    linguistic   results 

Not  even  yet,  however,  is  our  survey  completed  of  the  area 

Bcovered  by  the  Cuneiform  system  of  writing.     We  owe  to 

Pinches    the    discovery   of    Cuneiform    texts    in    the 

ingoage    of   ancient    Eappadokia.      Several    clay  tablets 

icribed  in  this  still   undeciphered   language  are  now  in 

'  "  Thti  Inacripticini  of  Mol-Aiair  and  Ihe  LanEUHRB  of  the  Secoad  Colutni 

the  Akti»(npmBn  InBcriptioiu,"  in  ttie  TrarutictioD»  ol  the  Sulk  OrieaUl  Cuuureas    \ 

u  Loiden,  rol.  ii.  {1886). 

'  "Th*  CuLtnfunn  Imcripliont  of  Tnn,  deiiiphered  nnd  traiuliited,"  in    .._ 

Hat  t/l/it  Se^al  Aiitlic  Sufirty,  tttl.  liv.  [)BtU  3  ncd  i  {ISSi).    1  hnte  pub- 

d  ■  .SapplenMntarj  Paper  in  the  umo  JourHat.  vol.  ix.  part  1  (188SJ,  pnrtl; 
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Europe,  which  have  come  from  the  ruins  of  some  old  library 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Kaisariyeh.  The 
ideographs  occurring  upon  them  show  that  the  Hbrary  was 
established  in  a  temple  of  the  Sun-god. 

Besides  these  extinct  languages,  relics  of  which,  more  or 
less  numerous,  we  now  possess,  thanks  to  the  spread  of  the 
Cuneiform  system  of  writing,  we  occasionally  come  across 
isolated  examples  of  other  languages,  also  embodied  in 
Cuneiform  characters.  Thus  I  possess  a  haematite  cylinder 
found  in  Asia  Minor,  which  carries  an  inscription  in  an 
unknown  form  of  speech,  and  Dr.  Oppert  has  pointed,  out  in 
De  Clercq's  collection  (pi.  xxx.  No.  321)  a  seal  bearing  a 
Phoenician  text,  but  written  in  Cuneiform,  while  in  1842 
a  haematite  cylinder  was  discovered  on  the  hills  near  Herat 
inscribed  with  Cuneiform  signs,  which  disclose  a  language 
of  unknown  type.^ 

The  Assyrians  themselves,  moreover,  or  rather  the  Baby- 
lonians of  the  south,  have  made  us  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  words  and  phrases  used  by  the  neighbouring  populations. 
The  mountains  bordering  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Chaldean 
plain  were  occupied  by  wild  tribes  known  as  Kassi  or 
Sossaoans,  some  of  whom  once  overran  Babylonia,  and 
established  there  a  dynasty  of  kings.  A  tablet  gives  us  the 
equivalents  of  such  words  as  *  sky'  {dagigi),  'earth'  {miriyas)^ 
'  wind '  (turukhna)  in  their  language,  and  another  tablet 
explains  the  meanings  of  their  royal  names.  In  other  cases 
words  are  interpreted  which  belonged  to  the  language  of 
Elam,  or  to  the  Suti,  a  nomad  Semitic  population  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Babylonia,  or  again  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Dilvun  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  constant  necessity 
the  educated  classes  were  under  of  learning  the  extinct 
Accadian  gave  them  an  interest  in  foreign  languages,  and 


^  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^  vol.  xi.  pp.  316  eq.  The  cylinder 
was  bought  by  Major  Pottinger,  hot  was  afterwards  onfortunately  lost.  The 
characters,  so  far  as  I  can  make  them  out  from  the  copy,  read  as  follows: 
(I)  *god*  Nin[f)'Zi'in\  (2)  Su'lukh{?)-me'afn-el \  (3)  Khi'ti-sa  'servant'  na. 
The  usual  formula  on  a  cylinder  of  the  kind  is  '*  To  the  god  x,  A  the  son  of  B, 
his  servant.*'  In  the  second  line  the  places  of  the  thiitl  and  fourth  characters 
apparently  require  to  be  reversed. 
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in  what  we  may  term  comparali^e  philology.  Hence  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  an  Assyrian  king  goes  out  of  his 
way  in  a  historical  inscription  to  inform  us  that  a,  particular 
object  was  called  by  a  particular  name  in  Jsyria,'  or  that 
Semitic  words  were  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  etymolo- 
gising as  the  words  of  Englishior  Latin  in  the  dictionaries 
of  the  last  century.  Just  as  Junius  derives  soul  from  ^uw 
tad  the  Teutonic  irala  '  a  weil,'  or  merry  from  the  Greek 
liupi^tv,  BO  the  Babylonian  scribe  derived  the  Semitic  words 
of  the  language  he  spoke  from  the  extinct  vocabulary  o£ 
primteval  Sumer.' 

Two  facts,  among  others,  of  interest  to  the  general 
philologist  havo  resulted  from  the  decipherment  of  the 
Assyrian  texts.  "We  possess  in  them  contemporaneous 
documents  of  Assy ro- Babylonian,  which  mount  back  to  a 
period  between  3000  and  2000  b.c.  Nevertheless,  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  during  which  we  can  trace  the 
liistory  of  the  language,  it  already  exhibits  extensive  marks 
of  decay.  The  hnal  m,  which  once  characterized  the  case- 
ondings,  is  frequently  lost,  and  the  case-endings  themselves 
tend  more  and  more  to  be  confused  together.  Analogy  plays 
u  conspicuous  part  in  the  formation  of  the  verbal  tenses,  and 
the  construct  genitive  of  the  Semitic  parent-speech  is 
constantly  replaced  by  a  construclion  of  which  the  genilival 
rdution  is  expressed  by  the  pronoun  aa  'which.'  But  it  ia 
in  it«  phonology  that  Assyro-Babylonian  shows  the  greatest 
signs  of  decay,  even  on  the  oldest  monuments.  It  is  true 
that  its  sounds  were  represented  by  a  syllabary  which  had 
been  the  invention  of  the  speakers  of  an  agglutinative 
language,  and  was  ill  adapted  to  express  the  peculiar  sounds 
a  Semitic  idiom,  But  with  every  allowance  for  the 
irfections  of  the   instrument  by   means   of  which  the 
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'  "  I  built  a  poHdco  like  a  Syrian  pjdoee,  which  in  Ihe  languago  of  Pbconicia 
they  call  a  Dil-JtJiilaiii "  (Sargon'n  Bull-inBcription,  07-09). 

'  Tliiu  the  notiiBiatlu  'a  Sabliath'  from  ia*B(it  "to  complete,'  is  derived  in 
thr  Uiical  tahlcB  (W.A.I.  Tol.  jl.  p.  32,  16)  from  tlw  Accatlmn  m  '  heart,'  and 
tat  '  tu  i^omplele,'  and  nuwrdinglv  inlcipreted  ni  '  a  day  of  rest  (or  the  heart.' 
ud  /tpam  '  a  mare,'  i*  ileiiTed  jiom  ths  Accadian  ia  '  a  cord,'  and  pam  '  to 
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sounds  of  the  language  were  represented,  it  remains  that 
these  sounds  had  degenerated  widely  from  those  of  the 
Parent-speech.  Like  the  Mandaite  it  had  lost  the  guttoralsy 
so  distinctive  of  Semitic  utterance ;  hha  (^)  had  disappeared 
more  completely  than  in  Phoaniko-Hebrew,  where  it  was 
merged  in  kheth ;  there  is  no  trace  of  ghain  (^^  and  even 
ain  had  passed  into  the  diphthong  i.  The  semi-vowels  w  and 
y  are  seldom  represented  in  writing  before  u  and  t ,  and  the 
sibilants  have  undergone  much  the  same  fate  as  the  gutturals. 
As  in  Hebrew,  dhdl  (<i),  dh&d  (^),  and  z&  (l?)  have  all  been 
confounded  with  other  soimds.  In  another  respect,  also,  the 
characteristic  sounds  of  the  Semitic  languages  have  under- 
gone transformation.  Teth  has  been  assimilated  to  c/,  and 
was  probably  pronounced  like  the  dental  in  the  English  ^A^i, 
and  though  qoph  has  not  been  altogether  lost,  it  is  frequently 
softened  into  kaph  in  the  Assyrian  dialect  of  the  north,  while 
it  regularly  becomes  gimel  in  the  Babylonian  of  the  south, 
just  as  it  does  in  the  Arabic  of  modem  Egypt. 

Here  then  we  find  that  a  language  which  was  spoken  over 
a  wide  tract  of  country,  and  was  stereotyped  in  literature 
at  an  early  period,  had  already  passed  into  what  may  be 
described  as  a  very  modern  stage  of  linguistic  growth,  at  all 
events  so  far  as  its  phonology  was  concerned.  More  than 
4000  years  ago  Assyrian  had  undergone  more  phonetic 
change  than  the  Arabic  that  is  spoken  to-day  in  the  streets 

of  Cairo. 

And  yet  this  Arabic  is  considered  to  have  departed  very 
widely  from  the  original  purity  of  the  language  brought 
into  Egypt  by  its  Arab  conquerors.  If  we  turn  to  the 
lawless  nomad  tribes  of  north-eastern  and  central  Arabia, 
wo  find  the  Arabic  of  the  Kor&n  still  spoken  as  it  was  in  the 
dttyn  of  Mohammed.  According  to  Palgrave,  the  three  case- 
ondings  are  still  correctly  used  in  Central  Arabia,  and  the 
Dodouin  throughout  the  Peninsula  distinguish  in  pronuncia- 
tion the  gutturals  and  sibilants  peculiar  to  the  Semitic 
tongues,  and  preserve  the  primitive  pronunciation  of  teth 
{(A),  und  qoph  (#w).  It  is  only  in  the  case  o{  p,  which 
hiM    booomo  /,  that  the    Arabic  of  the    Bedouin   stands 
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on  a  lower  level  of  phonetic  decay  than  the  Asayro- 
Baby  Ionian. 

Now  the  fact  that,  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  the 
Arabic  of  the  Modern  Bedouin  is  more  archaic  than  the 
Assyro-Babylonian  of  4000  years  ago,  settles  a  question 
which  has  aometiroes  been  asked  by  the  students  of  language. 
It  proves  that  two  members  of  the  same  family  of  speech 
can  exist  side  by  side,  though  in  two  wholly  different  stages 
of  linguistic  development.  The  Semitic  languages  are 
connected  together  by  peculiarly  close  ties,  while  Assyro- 
Babylonian  was  not  separated  from  Arabic  by  any  wide 
geographical  interval ;  nevertheless,  the  latter  is  still  in  a 
stage  of  growth  which  must  have  been  left  by  the  former 
long  before  the  earliest  Assyrian  monuments  known  to  us 
were  inscribed. 

What  makes  the  fact  still  more  interesting  is  the  further 
fact  that  the  Semitic  language  which  has  shown  itself  so 
conservative  is  not  a  language  which  was  committed  to 
writing  at  an  early  epoch,  but  one  which  is  still  spoken  by 
wild  Bedouin  tribes.  It  is  the  cultured  languages  of  the 
Semitic  group  which  exhibit  signs  of  transformation  and 
decay,  while  the  language  of  the  illiterate  "desert-ranger  " 
remains  unchanged  from  generation  to  generation.  This 
runs  counter  to  the  usual  doctrine  according  to  which  the 
languages  of  savage  and  barbarous  tribes  are  in  a  constant 
8tat«  of  flux.  But  it  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the 
■lationary  character  and  remarkable  uniformity  observed  to 
exist  in  the  various  languages  or  dialects  of  tlie  Eskimaux, 
more  particularly  of  the  east,'  as  well  as  with  the  relatively 
primitive  nature  of  that  least  literary  of  European  tongues, 
the  Lithuanian. 

■  St*  my  "  Prinriplea  of  CatnpuatiTe  Fliilologj,"  p.  8S.  In  THs  Amfriam 
Amuiyariaa.  toi.  1.  p.  1  (ISSH),  p.  10.  Mr.  F.  Boaz  •a;!  :  • '  The  UoKlitgsi  of  lU 
.  Grecmtuna  lo  Ihe  Cosst  nf  Behring  Straits  differ  only  vary  slightly. 

In  Gnvnlimd  and  North -EiuUrn  America  the  Angasknt  use  in  their  con- 

ona  a  great  Dumbei  of  wotds  which  do  not  oci'ur  in  the  roiniaoa  LmroBga. 

d(    then    arc    cymholii'sl ;    the   ^reaUr   nuniber,    hDWevar,    we   omoUle 

ill.     Same  ot  them  bts  still  in  use  among  the  tribes  of  Alaska,  and  Mine 

tat  ttjil  found  in  tirsenUiid.  They  proie  the  eiiKteme  of  a  oluse  relation  of  the 
'   '    ts  in  Men  times."     For  thi«  gucTed  langongc  oi  the  Ealumo  cunjuiror*  lee 

mj  FtotiipUt  t/  Caiiifaralni  J'Atlology,  p.  8t,  noCti  3. 
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But  ABsyrian  phoDoIogv,  degenerated  as  it  is,  has  never- 
theless served  to  show  that  in  one  respect  the  phonology  of 
the  Pa  rent -Semi  tic  and  of  the  Parent- Aryan  agreed  together. 
Prof.  Haupt  has  sought  to  prove  that  the  Semitic  dhal,  so. 
and  tha  were  originally  rf+Zi,  /-J-A,  t-\-h,  where  the  aspirate 
was  pronounced  as  in  the  Sanskrit  dh  or  th.  At  all  events 
a  comparison  of  Assyrian  with  Phosniko- Hebrew  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Parent-speech  once  possessed  the  sounds  t-\-h 
and  t-^h.  Both  Asayrian  and  Hebrew,  that  is  to  say,  the  old 
language  of  Semitic  Canaan,  belong  to  the  northern  division 
of  the  Semitic  family,  and  an  intimate  relation  exists  between 
them.  I^ow  we  find  that  in  certain  cases  where  Hebrew  has 
h,  Assyrian  h&sa  and  t.  Thus  the  causative  conjugation  in 
Assyrian  is  formed  by  the  prefix  *,  m  Hebrew  by  h,  and  the 
pronouns  of  the  third  person  sn'  and  si'  have  become  hd' 
and  hi'  in  Hebrew.  Similarly  the  suffix  of  the  feminine  t 
has  in  most  cases  passed  into  A  in  Hebrew.  As  regards  the 
sibilant,  the  majority  of  the  other  Semitic  languages  have 
adopted  the  same  mode  of  dealing  with  the  original  sound  as 
Hebrew.  Though  traces  of  a  causative  in  g  are  to  be  found 
in  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  it  is  only  in  Aramaic  that 
we  meet  with  the  same  sibilated  conjugation  as  in  Assyi'ian, 
and  the  only  other  Semitic  language  known  to  us  besides 
Assyrian  which  has  preserved  the  initial  »  of  the  pronoun 
is  one  of  the  dialects  of  ancient  Hirayar,  with  its  modem 
descendant  the  Mehri. 

Now  there  is  but  one  way  of  explaining  the  fact  that 
whereas  in  some  Semitic  languages  and  in  certain  words  we 
find  t  and  (,  in  other  languages  and  in  other  words  we  find  h. 
Both  alike  must  be  derived  from  a  primitive  s-(-A,  t-\-h,  the 
initial  sibilant  and  dental  being  retained  in  some  cases,  and 
the  final  aspirate  in  others. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  a  second  fact  resulting  from  tbe 
decipherment  of  the  Assyrian  texts  which  is  of  interest  to 
the  general  philologist.  This  relates  to  the  fixity  of  forms 
of  speech,  and  the  antiquity  of  language.  We  have  just 
seen  how  marvellously  unchanged  has  been  the  language  of 
the  Bedouin  Arab ;  what  it  is  to-day,  we  may  safely  say  it 
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i  been  subatantinlly  for  the  last  four  or  five  itouaand 
Tears.  Its  speakers  have  lived  isolated  lives ;  they  have  not 
had  that  contact  with  other  languages  which  brought  about 
the  early  disintegration  of  the  A  sayro- Baby  Ionian  dialects. 
We  may  perhaps  argue  from  this  that  when  a  form  of  speech 
once  acquires  a  particular  type,  it  needs  the  disintegrating 
e  of  foreign  tongues  to  produce  alterations  in  it.     At 

f  iBte  this  eeema  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Semitic  family. 

But  even  those  members  of  the  Semitic  family  which  have 
reparted  most  widely  from  the  original  type  have  done  so 
to  a  comparatively  slight  extent.  One  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  Comparative  Semitic  Philology  consists  in  the  close 
relationship  of  the  individual  members  of  the  family  one  to 
another,  while  there  is  no  extant  Pa  rent- speech,  like  Latin 
in  the  case  of  the  Romanic  idioms,  which  can  offer  us  a 
starting-point  for  our  investigations.  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  differ  more  from  each  other  than  do  the  several 
Semitic  languages.     The  latter  have  preserved  to   a   most 

IBiarkable  extent  a  common  phonological  system,  a  common 
^cture,  a  common  grammar,  and  a  common  stock  of  words. 
And  yet  the  language  among  them,  which  has  on  the 
whole  undergone  the  greatest  amount  of  change,  is  just  the 
language  whose  contemporaneous  records  con  be  traced  back 
to  the  third  millennium  before  the  Christian  era.     It  had 

tiady  acquired  all  those  characteristics  which  mark  the 
yrian  off  from  ila  sister  tongues.  Such  a  fact  gives  ua 
e  idea  of  the  length  of  time  that  must  be  allowed  before 
we  arrive  at  the  Parent-Speech,  or,  at  all  events,  at  that  un- 
diWded  community  whose  members  afterwards  carried  with 
them  tbe  dialects  that  eventually  became  'the  Semitic  Ian- 
gnagee.  A  comparison  of  the  names  of  object*  shared  alike 
by  the  northern  and  southern  languages  of  the  family,  teuda 
to  show  that  this  undivided  community  had  its  home  in 
the  deaerta  of  north-eastern  Arabia,  where  it  adjoined  the 
cultured  kingdoms  of  the  Accado-Sumerians.  A  recol- 
1  of  its  nomad  life  was  retained  by  the  Assyrians,  who 
B  the  'city'  the  name  of  d/w,  the  Hebrew  6/i^/  '&  lent." 
"he  Parent-Speech  was  diatinguished  from  the  other  lau- 
[  rui.  Itmu.  issa-90.  s 
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guages  of  tbe  world,  not  only  by  its  phonology  and  its 
lexicon,  but  also  by  its  structure  and  its  grammar.  The 
majority  of  its  words  were  trilit«ral,  each  consifiting  of  a 
framework  of  three  consonants,  and  tbe  relations  of  grammar 
were  for  the  most  part  expressed  by  varying  the  vowels  within 
this  framework.  It  exhibited,  therefore,  a  more  complete 
form  of  flectional  speech  than  has  been  known  before  or  since. 

I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  or  not  this  triliteral 
character  of  the  words  used  by  the  primitive  Semitic  speaker 
had  arisen  out  of  something  else.  We  have  no  materials 
for  deciding  or  investigating  the  point ;  at  the  earliest  epoch 
of  Semitic  speech  to  which  we  can  reach  back,  it  was  dis* 
tinguished  by  its  trililerahsm,  even  borrowed  words  as  well 
as  biliteral  roots  tending  to  follow  the  general  analogy,  and 
assume  a  triliteral  form.  The  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
the  Semitic  idioms  to-day  distinguished  tbe  Parent- language 
of  the  pre-bistorio  nomad. 

And  yet  it  is  possible  that  this  Pa  rent- language  was  not 
such  a  solitary  islet  of  human  speech  as  it  seems  at  Eret  sight 
to  be.  Between  it  and  Old  Egyptian  there  appear  to  be 
points  of  similarity  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
theory  of  coincidences.  It  is  true  that  the  Egyptian  vocabu- 
lary shows  no  clear  traces  of  connection  with  that  of  the 
Semitic  tongues,  except  in  tbe  case  of  borrowed  words;  it 
is  also  true  that  the  triliteralism  and  internal  vocalic  change 
of  the  Semitic  idioms  are  unrepresented  in  Egyptian  ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  between  the  Semitic  and  Egyptian 
pronouns  and  grammatical  suffixes  there  exists  a  remarkable 
resemblance.  I  am  fully  aware  that  in  certain  respects,  Buch 
as  tbe  indication  of  the  causative  conjugation  by  the  suffix 
s,  there  is  a  further  resemblance  between  Egyptian  and  tbe 
"  Hamilic"  languages  of  the  south,  such  as  the  Haussa,  but 
this  resemblance  does  not  extend  very  far.  The  construct 
genitive,  for  instance,  which  Prof.  Jlaspero  has  shown  to 
exist  in  Old  Egyptian,  is  of  itself  a  peculiarity,  which  claims 
direct  connection  with  Semitic  speech.  I  am  no  advocate 
of  associating  languages  together  because  of  one  or  two 
points  of  likeness  in  grammar  or  vocabulary ;  but  when  I 
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find  the  Egj'ptian  personal  pronouns  amik,  endi-k,  enlit-s, 
anu,  tenu,  lenu,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  Old  Setnilic 
aiidki,  anta  (,-/'a),  aa',  si',  -(djnii,  anfum,  sunn,  I  cannot  resist 
the  conclusion  that  some  relationship  raust  exist  between 
Egj'ptiao  and  Old  Semitic'  Prof eaaor Terrien  de  Lacouperie, 
in  the  Presidential  Address  of  two  years  ago,  has  shown  that 
mixed  languages,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  structure  and 
graminar  are  derived  from  more  than  one  family  of  speech, 
are  to  be  found  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  Prof,  von  der  Gabelentz 
baa  proved  the  same  for  the  Melanesian  islands  of  the 
Pacific.'  In  Old  Egyptian,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  recognise 
the  aarae  fact.  Here,  too,  we  have  a  mixed  grammar  com- 
pounded of  elements  that  are  partly  African  and  partly  Semitic. 
But  the  Semitic  elements  appear  to  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  that  in  which  the  principle  of  trjliteralism  became 
fixed  and  stereotyped.  They  bear  witness  to  a  form  of 
speech  which  was  Semitic,  and  yet  not  of  the  type  of  that 
which  I  have  termed  the  Semitic  Parent-speech.  Whether 
this  form  of  speech,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  I  must 
call  Old  Egyptian,  were  the  sister  or  the  aunt  of  the  Semitic 
Parent- speech,  I  cannot  say  ;  the  question  must  be  left  to 
be  decided  by  future  research.  On  the  ethnological  aide, 
however,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Egj-ptiana  were  descended 
from  the  people  of  Pun  or  Punt,  who  lived  on  either  shore 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  Ked  Sea,  though  a  dash  of 
African  blood  has  given  them  a  masaivenesa  of  jaw  which 
the  people  of  Pun  did  not  possess.*  As  tho  people  of  Pun 
I  vrere  inhabitants  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  their  settle- 
\  menta  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bah-el-Maadeb  being,  like 

I  Mr.  Le  Pigs  Renauf  i  ar^ompnts  against  thie  concluaion  in  the  FtOfttdiniit 
t»f  lAt  Sceirtf  ef  BMitat  Jit/i-relogy,  March.  18S8,  reet  upon  what  I  miut  bs 
I  alloinid  to  wU  mi  oWlutu  theory  of  toati.  Tcun  ago,  in  mr  PrinripUi  o/ 
m  O^ntpfMlitt  Philelegy,  I  fnncisd  I  hncl  ofiectuall)'  di>p')ivd  of  the  theory,  nnd 
»Om  RnalaeioQ  bcuoKht  about  in  Inda-Eucopann  Comjiaradvi!  I'bilology  by  the 
\  *•  Keu-Or«mni«riaiis  has  rince  deprived  it  of  the  eupport  it  was  onco  suppowd 
~iid  in  the  Indo-European  languages. 
'*  Beitngc  lur  Kenntniu  der  Melanenschen.  Mikronemschi^rt  und  rnpun- 
liDii  Spncho"  (18S2),  a  ttaatiae  which  ought  to  be  carefully  itudiod  by 
P  AVdj  nudeiit  of  language. 

I  *  Such  it  one  of  the  rcenlte  derired  from  the  eiuta,  el«.,  of  the  ethnolngical 
I  ijpei  repnaented  on  the  Egrptiau  monuments,  taken  by  Hr.  Flindera  Fettle 
I  Jur  Um  Britiih  AMOdaliun  in  1686-7. 
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those  of  the  later  Gho'ez,  of  Arabic  origin,  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  far-distant  past  they  were  in  geographical  proximity 
to  the  nomad  Semites,  and  may  therefore  easily  have  spoken 
cognate  languages.  In  any  case  it  would  appear  that  long 
before  the  foundation  of  the  historical  Egyptian  monarchy  in 
the  fifth  millennium  before  our  era,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a 
language  or  dialect  which  stood  to  the  Semitic  Parent- 
speech  in  the  relation  of  sister  or  aunt.  It  takes  us  back 
beyond  the  earliest  epoch  to  which  the  Semitic  languages 
themselves  confine  our  range  of  vision,  to  a  period,  in  fact, 
when  triliteralism  had  not  as  yet  become  the  dominant 
principle  of  Proto-Semilic  structure.  When  we  remember 
the  fixity  and  immobility  of  the  Semitic  idioms  during  the 
long  period  of  time  in  which  we  can  trace  their  history, 
when  we  further  remember  that  Egyptian  was  already  an 
aging  language  at  the  date  to  which  the  oldest  monuments 
of  it  belong,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  vast  antiquity  to 
which  we  must  refer  the  first  beginnings  of  Proto-Semitio 
speech.  We  are  transported  to  an  age  far  behind  that  of  the 
Semitic  Parent- language,  or  the  time  when  triliteralism  first 
became  the  governing  principle  of  Semitic  structure. 

The  same  testimony  is  borne  by  the  dialects  of  pre-Semitic 
Chaldsea.  We  find  them  inscribed  upon  monuments,  some 
of  which  mount  back  to  about  4000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  From  this  time  onwards  we  can  trace  their 
history  for  several  centuries,  until  at  last  the  language  of  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  became  the  sacred  idiom 
of  their  successors,  and  was  preserved  like  monkish  Latia 
down  to  the  days  when  the  conquests  of  Alexander  brought 
the  Greeks  and  the  Orientals  face  to  face.  The  transforma- 
tion undergone  by  Accado-Sumcrian  in  the  hands  of  the 
Semitic  scribes,  many  of  whom  understood  it  badly,  does  not 
concern  us  here ;  it  is  rather  the  changes  which  it  ex- 
perienced while  it  was  still  a  living  tongue  that  have  an 
interest  for  us.  Some  years  ago,  in  1877,  a  paper  of  mine 
was  read  before  this  Society  upon  Accadian  Phonology,  in 
which  I  endeavoured  for  the  first  time  to  trace  some  of  the 
changes  experienced  by  Accado-Sumeriau  through  the  aetioa 
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of  phonetic  decay.  These  changes  were  in  many  instances 
very  considerable,  and  bear  evidence  to  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  must  have  been  going  on.  Since  the 
publication  of  my  paper  the  subject  has  been  further  worke<l 
out,  more  especially  by  Haupt  and  Hommel,  and  wo  now 
have  a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  original 
appearance  of  Accado-Sumerian  had  been  affected  by 
phonetic  change.  Already  in  the  earliest  of  its  monuments 
it  shows  signs  of  decay.  Wueliiti,  for  instance,  signifies 
'wine 'in  the  Accadian  dialect  of  the  north,  the  proximity 
of  whose  speakers  to  the  Semites  caused  it  to  alter  more 
rapidly  than  the  Suraerian  of  the  south.  In  the  latter 
dialect,  and  in  the  oldest  records  of  it  thut  we  possess,  the 
word  in  question  takes  the  form  of  gesdtn  (or  gosdin).  But 
gosUin  itself  was  not  the  primEeval  word.  This  was  giroadin, 
literally  '  the  draught  of  life,'  from  gicik  '  a  draught,'  and 
din  'life.'  The  wine  of  the  ancient  Chaldican,  in  fact,  was 
like  the  Soma  of  India,  that  which  made  glad  the  hearts  of 
gods  and  men.  Similarly  the  fire-god  was  called  Wuldra  in 
Accadian,  Otibdra  in  Sumerian,  dialectal  varieties  of  which 
were  Kibira  and  Gihil,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
original  form  of  the  name  was  Girasbiira,  though  it  was  a 
fornf  that  had  been  lost  in  pronunciation  before  the  rulers  of 
Tel-loh  erected  their  monuments  in  the  fourth  millennium  n.c. 
Accado-Sumeriau,  however,  was  already  a  fully-formed 
nnd  complete  language.  It«  structure  and  grammar  were 
already  fised ;  it  was  already  as  far  removed  from  the 
I  earliest  beginnings,  not  only  of  language  in  general,  but  also 
I  of  the  particular  form  of  language  to  which  it  belonged,  as 
are  the  Turko-Tatar  languages  of  to-day.  Whatever  changes 
subsequently  passed  over  it,  they  were  phonetic  changes 
only,  affecting  in  no  way  its  special  type  and  character. 
Sixty  centuries  ago  Accado-Sumerian  was  already  very  old. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  contributions  that  have  been  made 
to  the  comparative  philology  of  the  Semitic  idioms  by  the 
S«nitic  language  which  we  usually  term  Assyrian,  though 
its  older  and  purer  form  was  spuken  in  Babylonia  rather 
than  in  Assyria.     I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  help  it  affords 
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in  settling  the  question  of  the  primitive  home  and  social 
condition  of  the  undivided  Semites;  how  instructive  it  is, 
for  example,  to  find  that  whereas  the  Phoeniko-Hebrew 
word  for  *  a  city '  is  borrowed  from  Sumerian,  dlu^  which 
is  used  in  Assyrian  in  the  same  signification,  is  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  Shei,  '  a  tent.'  ^  Nor  shall  I  point  out  what 
light  it  has  thrown  on  the  formation  of  the  Semitic  Perfect, 
proving  that  the  third  person  is  merely  an  abstract  noun, 
while  the  other  two  persons  are  amalgamations  of  the  noun 
with  the  personal  pronouns.  Such  matters  belong  rather  to 
the  special  province  of  Semitic  philology,  than  to  linguistio 
science  in  general. 

But  I  cannot  refrain  from  drawing  your  attention  to  the 
new  vistas  that  have  been  opened  up,  not  only  for  the  student 
of  history,  of  religion,  and  of  ancient  geography,  but  also 
for  the  student  of  language,  by  the  decipherment  of  the 
inscriptions  of  Van.  Throughout  the  larger  part  of  the 
country  now  known  as  Armenia,  and  extending  northwards 
of  the  Araxes  into  the  modem  Oeorgia,  inscriptions  are 
found,  written  in  Cuneiform  characters  which  were  borrowed 
from  Nineveh,  but  in  the  language  of  a  kingdom  which  had 
its  capital  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Van.  The  language  is 
infloctional  in  the  same  sense  as  is  the  Georgian  of  to-day, 
but  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Indo-European  &mily  of 
speech.  In  fact^  down  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  century 
before  our  era,  when  the  monumental  record  forsakes  us^ 
there  is  no  trace  throughout  this  district  of  any  other  lan- 
gu*g«»  than  that  of  the  Tannic  kings.  Wherever  they  led 
their  armies,  moreover,  e«stm*ard,  northward,  or  westward, 
the  naine^  of  the  princee  they  encountered,  and  of  the 
«H>uniries  they  traversed,  ai«  all  distinctively  non-Aryan. 
As  lait\  therefor^  as  the  age  which  ushered  in  the  (all  of 
tht!»  A^vrian  Kiupiit^,  Armenia  had  not  as  yet  been  con- 
«)uer(>d  by  Aryan*siK>akiug  tribes. 

This  fact^  couiU^>d  with  the  further  fact  that  the  vocalism 

^  TV  i^ii^«>ftU«Mi  «\^  A^  vitK  AWiT  vw^  £r»  »ftdf  ^T  sTMlf  ia  1S72,  in  the 
fV»«iM».%NM»*  ^«'  ;^  x<A/««<^  ^*  I^A^KAftT  .I'V'i'ifvi'^^  i  :i«  p.  30i,  aad  likia  nuuiy 
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of  Armenian  U  European  and  not  Asiatic,  while  the  Iranian 
element  once  supposed  to  be  present  in  it  has  turned  out  to 
be  due  to  Persian  influence  of  comparatively  late  date,  goes 
to  sliow  that  the  classical  tradition  concerning  the  Armenians 
was   based  on  actual  history.     Herodotos   (vii,  73)  tells  ua 
^_lkat  the  Armenians  who  served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  were 
^^p  colony  from  Pbrygia,  and  Eudoxos  declared  that  their 
^^kiguHge  was  largely  Pbrygiao,'  the  Phrygians  themselves 
^^■eing  stated   by   Strabo   {pp.   295,    471}   to   have  been  of 
^^■hrakian  origin.     Such  a  tradition  cannot  have  been  very 
^Bvld  at  the  time  when  Herodotos  committed  it  to  writing,  and 
^^the  support  it  has  received  from  ray  decipherment  of  the 
Yannic   inscriptions   leads   ua   to   accept   the   view  that  in 
Armenian  we  may  see  the  last  surviving  representative  of 
Thrako-Pbrygian  speech.     This  alone   would   give   a  high 
importance  to  the  scientiSc  investigation  of  the  Armenian 
language,  an  importance  which  is  enhanced  when  we  re- 
member the   close   connection  that   seems  to   have  existed 
lioguistically  as    well    as    geographically   between    Thrako- 
Phrygian  and  the  (xreek  dialects. 

But  the  recovery  of  the  old  Vannic  language  itself  ought 
to  possess  considerable  interest  for  the  comparative  philo- 
logist. Considerations  of  geography,  as  well  as  of  ethnology, 
vould  suggest  that  it  belonged  to  the  family  of  speech  of 
which  Georgian,  Mingrelian,  Suanian,  and  Lazian  are  the 
iiviog  representatives.  In  this  case  it  will  become  possible 
lo  analyze  the  words  and  grammatical  forms  of  Georgian, 
liitberto  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  of  linguistic  science,  and 
lo  trace  their  transformation  into  their  present  shape.  But 
even  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  the  Vannic  language  is  the 
^ruf  of  an  otherwise  extinct  family  of  speech,  it  will  still 
to  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  philologist.  Its  grammar 
Iwlongs  to  the  same  type  as  that  of  Georgian,  but  is  infinitely 
more  simple  and  transparent.  There  is  seldom  much  diffi- 
culty In  discovering  the  root  of  the  word  ;  the  suffixes  are 
limited  in  number,  and  are  used  with  great  regularity.     The 
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language  holds  tbe  same  midtvay  place  between  agglutioation 
and  inBectian  as  does  Georgiaa  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  at  present,  it  may  be  pronounced  inflectional  rather 
than  agglutinative.  Tiie  suffixes  in  most  common  use  are 
-ni,  -It,  and  -di,  which,  like  the  suffixes  of  the  Indo-European 
languages,  may  be  employed  either  in  a  fleutional  or  a.  claasi- 
ficatory  sense,  or,  again,  without  any  meaning  whatever. 
Thus,  -ni  and  -di  denote  the  accusative  and  locative  of  the 
noun,  but  -ni  also  forms  adjectives,  and  -iH  nouns  of  place, 
while  both  are  employed  without  any  special  signification  to 
attach  a  root  to  another  suffix.  Similarly  by  the  side  of  a 
phrase  like  mi-li  zni-li  zadua-li '  after  this  gate  was  built,' 
we  find  pi-li  '  the  place  of  a  name,'  or  '  memorial,'  and 
qabqnbru-li-ni  '  approach,'  where  -li  serves  to  attach  tho 
suffix  of  the  accusative  to  the  stem  of  the  word.  Other 
suffixes  whicli  may  be  mentioned  are  -in,  which  expressea 
the  idea  of  race  or  descent,  as  in  ArginH-kn-s  '  the  race  of 
Argistis,'  -a,  which  denotes  persons,  as  in  larstt-a  '  the 
people  of  strength,'  that  is,  '  soldiers,'  and  -Hi,  or  with  the 
adjectival  suffix  -k/ii-ni,  which  represents  the  patronyinic. 
The  nominative  terminated  in  -s,  the  genitive  and  dative  in 
the  vowel  of  the  stem  {-a,  -t,  and  -n),  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  special  suffix  for  expressing  the 
plural.  At  all  events,  there  is  usually  no  difference  between 
the  forma  of  the  singular  and  plural,  both  in  the  noun  and 
in  the  verb.  The  machinery  of  the  verb  is  of  the  simplest 
possible  description.  There  is  only  one  tense,  the  past,  the 
first  person  singular  of  which  is  represented  by  the  suffix 
•I'i,  while  the  third  person  singular  and  plural  ends  in  -«i, 
perhaps  a  contracted  form  of  the  demonstrative  i-ui  'this.' 
Other  forms  of  the  verb  are  expressed  by  gerunds  and 
participles,  the  most  common  being  the  dative  of  the  gerund 
in  -li,  which  is  used  as  a  present,  a  future,  and  an  optative. 
Aiua  tulie,  for  example,  '  whoever  carries  away,'  is  literally 
'  whoever  (is)  for  carrying  away  '  I  may  add  that  compo- 
sition plays  a  large  part  in  the  formation  of  the  language  ; 
thus,  abili-du-lti '  I  burnt,'  is  properly  '  I  set  on  fire,'  iut-du-bi 
'  I  appropriated,'  is  '  I  set  for  a  possession,'  and  the  word 
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fartu-a,  quoted  above,  is  a  compound  of  lar  'strong,'  and  sm 
'to  make.' 

Though  the  Tannic  inacHptions  are  numerous,  and  soma 
are  of  considerable  length,  no  bilingual  text  has  as  yet  been 
discovered.  It  may,  therefore,  be  uaked  how  it  was  that  I 
succeeded  in  deciphering  them.  I  will  answer  the  question 
as  briefly  as  I  can. 

When  the  Cuneiform  characters  of  Nineveh  were  borrowed 
by  the  people  of  Van,  they  selected  from  the  multitudinous 
signs  of  the  Assyrian  syllabary  only  those  which  expressed 
such  simple  values  as  a,  bti,  bi,  bit,  etc.,  along  with  a  few 
others,  which  represented  closed  syllables  like  ji>.  At  the 
same  time,  they  rejected  the  polyphony  of  the  Assyrian 
system,  assigning  to  each  character  one  value  only.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  however,  they  did  not  content  themselves  with 
these  phonetic  characters  ;  they  also  borrowed  the  '  determi- 
natives'  of  the  Cuneiform  system  of  writing,  as  well  as  a 
good  many  ideographs.  Consequently  we  can  always  tell 
ID  an  inscriptioa  whether  a  particular  word  represents  the 
name  of  a  man,  of  a  woman,  of  a  city,  of  a  country,  or  such 
objects  as  oxen,  sheep,  metals,  wood,  and  the  like,  through 
the  help  of  the  determinatives  prefixed  to  it.  Similarly,  the 
ideograph  of  plurality  indicates  to  us  when  a  word  is  em- 
ployed in  the  plural  number,  while  the  other  ideographs, 
which  are  freely  scattered  through  the  texts,  give  us  some 
idea  of  what  the  inscriptions  are  about.  Moreover,  by  com- 
paring two  parallel  passages  together,  it  ia  often  possible  to 
arrive  at  the  Vannic  pronunciation  of  the  ideographs,  what 
ia  expressed  by  an  ideograph  in  the  one  passage  being 
written  phonetically  in  the  other.  In  this  way  I  wna 
enabled  to  construct  the  framework  of  Vannic  grammar,  and 
to  determine  the  signification  of  a  good  many  words.  It 
then  became  clear  that  the  Vannic  scribes  had  not  only 
borrowed  the  Assyrian  characters  in  the  forms  found  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Assur-natsir-pal,  the  first  Assyrian  monarch 
who  penetrated  into  their  country,  but  had  also  borrowed, 
or  rather  imitated,  the  stereotyped  phrases  of  his  historical 
texta.     That  such  was  the  case  had  already  been  divined  by 
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the  French  Semitic  scholar  Stanislas  Ghiyard,  whose  uniimely  * 
death  is  still  deplored  by  science.  He  had  observed^  by  an 
attentive  study  of  the  ideographs  occurring  in  it,  that  a 
formula  which  is  frequently  attached  to  the  Yannic  inscrip- 
tions must  correspond  with  the  execratory  formula  added  at 
the  end  of  Assyrian  monuments  of  the  same  kind.  The 
decipherment  of  the  language  has  shown  that  his  conclusion 
was  right. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  Memoir  on  the  Yannio 
Inscriptions,  the  work  of  decipherment  has  been  carried  on 
first  by  Ouyardy  and  subsequently  by  Prof.  D.  H.  Mulier. 
of  Yienna.  New  texts  have  been  brought  to  light,  new 
words  explained,  and  corrections  introduced  into  the  transla- 
tions I  put  forward  six  years  ago.  Already  a  large  part  of 
the  long-lost  and  forgotten  Yannic  language  has  yielded  up 
its  secrets,  and  a  fresh  field  has  thus  been  won  for  philo- 
logical research. 

It  is  time  now  to  turn  from  an  account  of  what  I  have 
been  doing  myself  to  what  has  been  done  by  others  in 
other  fields  of  research.  Mr.  Wharton,  more  especially, 
has  for  some  years  past  devoted  himself  to  the  neglected 
subject  of  Latin  etymology,  and  the  advances  made  by 
Comparative  Philology,  more  especially  in  the  hands  of  the 
so-called  Neo-Orammarians,  have  enabled  him  to  discover 
phonetic  laws,  and  determine  the  etymology  of  words  which 
have  hitherto  been  the  despair  of  the  philologist.  Most  of 
his  discoveries  remain  unpublished :  a  very  important  one, 
which  throws  light  on  the  derivation  of  a  large  number  of 
words,  is  placed  before  you  this  evening  for  the  first  time. 
I  shall,  I  know,  express  the  sentiment  of  the  Society,  if  I 
thank  Mr.  Wharton  for  his  kindness  in  allowing  the  results 
of  his  investigations  to  be  made  known  through  our  means. 


I.— ON   THE  TOOALIO    LAWS   OF    THE    LATIS 
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{Staitt  the  Biieitly't  Mettiii^,  Jant  1,  ISSS.) 

Imtin    Vocal  I  8m,       I.    Short   Vowels, 
[Towels  not  marked  long  oie  understood  to  be  short.] 

Besides  the  recognized  vowela  «',  u,  e,  o,  a,  Latin  muat 

ive    posaesBed  a  'modified'  «  pronounced  lite   French   «, 

with  a  sound  between    u  and  i,  and  expressed 

imetimes  by  u  sometimes  by  i.    The  Emperor  Claudius  pro- 

for  it  a  peculiar  sign,  j- :  we  may  use  il. 

IS  lubet  lunter  surju'ciilus  were  later  written  libet  Unter 

aim :    eliens   goes   with  dud,   ti-t&    ('  pay    one's   vows ') 

with   luo,   cUitim  with   KvKa,  lig6   with  Xwyifoi,  suf-fis  with 

6iko,  and  apparently  miser  with  fLvaap6<; :  sfipu/a  answers  to 

lid   Slavonic   sfilbio   (a    by-form  of   dlblo),   iitringo    to    Old 

ivonic  itrtignti,  Ungad  to  Old  High  German  duncon.     So, 

would  suggest, 

stands  ibr  *HUtah-um,  the  old  form  of  mimerum  {cf. 
Oscan  NivmsietH  '  Numerii '),  and  ninm  a/iiis=iminwi-um  alius 
'  B  quantity  high,'  as  French  trap  Aauf=Lat.  turbam  altum 
'  a  crowd  high ' : 
pingo  'paint'  (originally  'stipple')  goes  with  pnngd 'prick': 
girempte  (later  sirempe,  as  according  to  Wolfflin  tnttar 
'  weight '  is  from  instare  '  to  press  on  '}  stands  for  'aurempse. 
Inf.  Perf.  of  'gurinid  (whence  Festus  has  the  Perf.  mrimil), 
the  original  form  of  euiDO  (cf,  Naevius'  Inf.  Perf.  eumpse) 
'  to  assutoe/  so  that  the  phrase  '  sireinps  lex  esto  quasi,  etc' 
means  properly  '  let  an  assumption  be  law,  as  though,  etc' 
The  first  element  in  these  words  is,  as  Breal  has  suggested, 
SM  '  up '  as  in  the  phrase  nmque  deque  '  up  and  down '  and  in 
tu*pcnd6  luetuli. 
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With  the  same  letter  ii  we  may  account  for  Augustus' 
spelling  simwi  for  gumi4s:  culullui  iiitnbm  hcrutiin  manuhiae 
oJmtiipeiico  qiindriipes  saiura  were  later  spelt  cuHUus  etc. ; 
opiumus  and  other  Superlatives  gave  way  to  opthnus  etc. : 
averr-uncui  and  long-inqutis  have  really  the  same  termina- 
tion :  from  sup6  came  dk-sipd.  Further  instances  will  be 
given  below. 

(2)  Latin  vocalism  was  complicated  by  four  distinct  in- 
fluences: intermixture  of  dialects,  accent,  adjoining  letten, 
and  analogy. 

(I.)  Dialect: 

The  most  perplexing  phenomenon  in  Latin  vocalism  is  the 
occasional  change  of  e  Ju  the  root-syllable  into  i,  and  of  o 
into  M.  The  later  Roman  dialect,  as  we  shall  see,  changed 
every  o  before  a  consonant  in  the  Jinal  syllable  into  m  :  the 
diflEculty  is  to  account  for  sporadic  changes  of  radical  o.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  some  dialect — whether  that  of  the 
lower  or  of  the  upper  class  does  not  appear— changed  every 
radical  e  into  t  (as  Gothic  does),  and  that  either  the  same  or 
Bome  other  dialect  changed  every  radical  o  into  ii ;  and  that 
certain  words  in  Latin  were  infected  by  this  dialectic  in- 
fluence. Nor  are  these  changes  confined  to  Latin  :  in  Old 
Umbrian  we  have  eniimek  esuk  rea  cfsli^ia  and  beside  them 
inumek  uek  via  rhti^a,  in  Oscan  etltid  and  ht :  New  TJmbriaa, 
c«mrtco=Lat.  comicem,  sifntVi<=Lat.  soniiH,  Foliscan  cuncap* 
teff(=Lat.  concppftim. 

First  for  the  change  of  e  to  i  in  Latin :  beside /e/a  ('  fern '), 
penna  specio  rea  we  have  the  spellings  fi/ix  pinna  spieid  vutf, 
en  and  endo  become  m  and  i/idu,  trebm  becomes  Irthtis,  for; 
erm  arpf.em  sex  we  have  in  inscriplions  irus  siptem  sw- :  Hiimtef 
seems  to  mean  '  senior '  as  a  terra  of  respect,  a  euphemism  Jikd 
(umvvfio^  {for  the  first  t  cf.  shidtug  beside  neiialug),  rtiiilut 
(whence  Greek  IraKov  is  borrowed)  must  mean  '  a  yearling ' 
and  go  with  vefm  and  eroi,  while  hiVfo  (as  I  have  suggested) 
'settle  down'  is  a  by-form  of  serfco  (Gothic  ana-silnn  'to 
abate  '  is  borrowed  from  Latin);  cicur  'tame'  answers  to 
venwv  in  the  sense  of  'gentle,'  jilie&  to  ttXmw,  ctcer  to 
Prussian  keckirs,  niled   (I  would  suggest)  to  Old  Slavonie 
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wtt^  •  I  press '  (so  that  niti'd  properly  means  to  be  rubbed, 
'polished,  aod  no/a  'mark'  is  an  Abliut  of  the  eame  root). 
Jn  riffed  beside  rc^co  an  un-original  e  (see  sec.  3,^)  becomes  J. 
80  the  sonants  m  and  n  are  repreaeuted  sometimes  by  em  and 
en,  BOmetimes  by  im  and  in,  we  have  hemd  (in  Old  Latin)  and 
ceiiliim,  aiiiiilis  and  inter,     (The  relation  of  belus  heinO  to  the 

I  later  hoius  homo  is  obscure.) 
[  Secondly  for  the  change  of  0  to  m.  This  is  commonest 
l)efore  Liquids :  Priscian  says  the  oldest  Komans  said  hurno 
for  homo,  which,  if  true,  proves  that  the  change  does  not 
Itelong  to  the  later  Koman  dialect:  hiimm  goes  with  yOiitv 
(for  *XJc^/i),  Humerus  apparently  with  Irish  nos  'custom':  cf. 
fula  with  -jtoXtoi;,  sulcus  with  oXico^  ;  /3o\8dT  becomes  in  Latin 
hulbu»,  culpa  and  puli-er  have  seemingly  older  forms  colpa 
and  pofrer:  to  ftopfivpta  answers  miiniiiir,  to  ■jrop^iipa  pur- 
pura (borrowed).  So  the  sonanls  /  and  r  are  represented 
sometimes  by  ol  and  or,  sometimea  by  ui  and  ur,  we  have 
(offrd  and  /ormx,  tuh  and  furitus.  Before  non-Liquids  0 
changes  to  »  in  lumis '  dislocated  '  beside  \o^a^,  in  the  forma 
rulumlus  and  iibba  mentioned  by  grammarians  for  rotvndua 
and  obba,  and  (I  would  add)  in  hicitna  (a  by-form  of  lacuna,  see 

■  nc.  5  fin.)  from  locue,  ptifiet  'it  smites  me'  beside  tnroBeio 
*beat,'  and  perhaps  ciipid  'try  to  take'  for  'copio  with  0 
-Ablaut  of  e  in  *cepio  i.e.  eapio  (sec.  5,  7). — A  conelderation 
of  certain  fonus  tends  to  show  that  in  these  cases  the  change 
was  not  to  a  genuine  but  to  a  'modified'  u,  representable 
by  (':  beside  kopk  we  have  not  *cunis  but  cini/i,  beside  Old 
Slavonic  po-klop&  'a  lid'  both  clupeus  and  cHpeus,  and  see 
eingH  imber  imbilicm  below  (sec.  8).  See  also  sec,  6  on 
■unaccented  0. 

»(3)  The  latfir  Roman  dialect  differed  from  the  earlier 
BB  to  short  vowels  chiefly  in  two  points: ' 
(a)  0  in  proclitics  or  enclitics,  and  before  a  consonant  in 
the  final  syllable  of  polysyllables,  invariably  became  u  :  hone 
and  »ont  became  hunc  and  sunt,  the  original  form  "com  '  with  ' 
(which  remained  in  compounds,  coniponu)  became  cum,  fitiot 


cor. 


9  rtpresontative  of  u  bos  Wn  illustTated  above 
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opos  trcbibos  pbcolom  consol  became  ./)A'u«  opus  tnhuhus  pdculttm 
consul,  to  7^0?  answers  genus,  to  e-Karov  centum,  the  TSota.  of 
rdboris  is  rdbur.  (The  o  in  awior  color  etc.  remained  because 
originally  it  was  long.)     In  pre-Augiistan  times  the  original 

0  remained  after  v  or  «,  vivos  tnor/iios;  later  these  forma 
gave  way  to  the  analogy  of  the  others. 

O)  Initial  to  became  re :  according  to  Quintilian,  Scipio 
Africanus  first  wrote  versus  and  vertex.  Thus  vorro  vortO 
vaster  votd  were  the  older  forms  of  verr6  vertd  tester  celd  ;  we 
have  the  older  form  ro/o.kept  for  distinction  beside  the 
younger  re/im ;  velhts  must  have  been  originally  *volliiS  (cf. 
oCXo?  in  the  sense  of  'woolly'},  venia  origiaally  *ronia 
(6vivi)iii),  rereor  originally  'voreor  (6pda>),  tei/eo  originally 
•coifed  (Gothic  takan),  verbum  originally  'vorbum  (Lithua- 
nian tcardas),  vespa  originally  *rospa  (Angloeaxon  tiisp), 
vermis  originally  'tortiiis  with  or  representing  a  sonant  r 
(Gothic  vaiirms).  So  'voicos  (olicos)  became  veicus  and 
later  (sec.  14)  victis ;  rots  '  thou  wilt '  became  'vets  and  later 
rM.  Exceptions  to  the  rule  are  due  to  analogy,  on  which 
see  sec.  9 :  the  relation  of  voxor  to  the  later  turor  or 
ojvr  is  obscure.  In  vescor  from  'roscor,  cf.  ^ovKa,  the  f 
represents  yv:  in  the  same  way  qiicrcus  is  from  *gtiorcu» 
with  a  sonant  (Anglosaxon  furli),  and  guisguUiae  (with  i 
from  e,  sec.  2)  from  *giiosguiliae  (icocTicvXfidTia).  In  some 
cases  the  law  of  '  pretonic '  e,  for  which  see  section  5,  takes 
effect :  the  older  rocd  became  not  *recd  but  vncd,  'geodios 
(Irish  buide :  oxytone  like  woXuJ?)  became  not  'beitiits  but 
badius   (an   Oscan   form   of   which   the   Roman  equivalent, 

1  would  suggest,  is  varius  with  r  for  li),  'cronis  (cf.  levtov) 
became  not  'cenis  but  cants.  The  relation  of  ca/ix  to  kv\i^ 
awaits  explanation. 

(4)   (II.)  Accent  : 

Every  language  has  necessarily  both  a  stress-accent  and 
a  pitch-accent :  in  every  polysyllabic  word  we  naturally 
emphasise  one  syllable,  and  further  pronounce  one  syllable — 
whether  the  emphasised  syllable  or  another — in  a  higher 
tone  than  the  rest.  In  modern  languages  the  accent, 
whether  of  stress  or  ol  pitch,  is  matter  of  tradition,  in  dead 
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langcagea  mostly  of  inference:  Greek  and  Sanskrit  mark 
llie  pi  tell- accent,  but  neither  they  nor  any  other  language 
■mark  the  stress- accent.  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  the  stresa- 
accent  was  more  powerful  than  the  pitch-accent,  while  in 
Greek  the  reverse  was  the  case  ;  hence  the  difference  of 
Tocaliam  between  Lat.  abi'go  and  Greek  airdym.  We  may 
here  confine  the  term  '  accent  *  to  stress-accent,  and  give  to 
pitch-accent  the  appellation  '  tone.' 

(j)  (A.)  As  I  pointed  out  three  years  ago,  Latin  e  and  0 
when  'pretonic,'  i.e.  when  the  pitch-accent  fell  on  the 
syllable  following,  regularly  become  a  (cf.  Stokes,  Neoceltic 

IiVerb  Substantive,  p.  ^1)  :  all  exceptions  are  due  to  analogy, 
in  which  see  sec.  9.  Thus  in  the  cose  of  pretonic  e  : 
V  (a)  Noun-atems  in  -i  {except  potia  ovia,  cf.  ttoo-i?  Si<;)  and 
*B  were  oxytone  :  apis  goes  with  e/i-jrC^,  ratia  with  i-per-fiov, 
tag  (for  'vmiie)  with  aeSXov  i.e.  a-Feff-\ov,  gradus  with  Gothic 
grids  (which  proves  the  root  to  be  ghred/t,  cf.  Lat.  grea^tis) ; 
and,  I  would  add,  da  for  luiia,  'ad-lts,  with  elemeiitum  ('  unit ') 
for  *fdemen/um.  So  awia  (Lithuanian  auiAa)  beside  oC?  is  for 
*ouria  or  'ui'ta. 

(;9)  The  Noun-endings  -noa,  -ros,  -roa,  were  oxytone : 
magtiua  goes  with  /leyav,  stagnum  possibly  with  areyavoi;, 
sacer  with  aeqnor  (for  the  sense  compare  the  related  word 
Stt*;  'retribution'),  aper  with  Anglosason  e/or,  artnwt  with 
"Welsh  enc.  So  also  the  ending  -koa :  vacca  for  'va(-cd  goes 
"with  ero!  and  means  properly  'yearling'  (see  vitulua  sec.  2). 

(7)  The  Yerb-endingB  -do  (in  Latin  the  first  conjugation), 
~eS,  'id,  were  paroxytone :  am6  (as  I  would  suggest)  goes 
^tb  emo  'take'  {cf.  vupio  sec.  2),  fiiigro  with  ^\^ia,  maiied 
with  ftevo),  patcS  (and,  I  would  add,  potior  '  lie  open  to ') 
with  irerdpvvfu,  cancled  with  Sanskrit  cand  i.e.  krend,  sapid 
with  Anglosaxon  si;^n,  while  cnpid  (aa  the  Perf.  cepi  shows) 
represents  'ceptd, /aci6='/ecid  cf.  eOrjKa,  Jaeio='jeciS  cf.  ^Ka. 
60  the  Verb-ending  -iacd  had  the  pitch-accent  on  the  1, 
paci»cor  goes  with  pecu  from  a  root  pek. 

In  the  same  way  we  may  explain  the  difi'ereaee  of  root- 
vowel  between  hnra  and  (T-u-^eos  i.e.  av^e<ra^,  palea  and 
Lithuanian  ^/ai',  ariea  and  Lith.  eraa,  tabula  and  Lith.  at'ebaa. 
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Examples  of  pretonic  o  becoming  a  are  erassm  for  'cral-hus 
beside  leponovT}  'excrescence  on  trees,'  amdrus  beside  u/uk, 
sitltus  beside  aoHdua  (the  word  answering  to  oSXo?  ' whole ' 
is  »ollus  not  salcus),  anna  beside  Tim brian  ouse.  I  would  add 
atrox  (tom*a/ru«  (as/crd^irom/rrus)  for  'ad-ms  (Latin  does 
not  allow  the  combination  dr ')  beside  odium ;  and  tac6na 
'space'  (in  popular  etymology  connected  with  Uicux)  from 
loviiis.  In  ralvae  beside  tohd,  and,  I  would  add,  eallis  'hill- 
path  '  beside  collii,  and  carbo  '  carried  in  a  basket '  (the 
XdpKoi;  of  the  Achamians)  beside  corbM,  the  al  or  ar  may 
represent  a  long  sonant  /  or  r. 

(6)  (B.)  The  untitcented  vowel  in  Latin — i.e.  any  vowel 
but  the  first  in  the  word — suffered  various  fortunes. 

Unaccented  /  before  r  became  e ;  amer  is  for  'hdnsii  (Lithu- 
anian aduis),  vomer  stands  beside  vdmk  and  a  stem  eucumer- 
beside  ciicmnu,  numenis  and  uiiienis  were  originally  'uumieut 
and  'timisux.  In  all  these  cases  the  r  represents  an  original 
s;  but  the  rule  applies  equally  to  an  original  r,  witness 
ad/ero  beside  adimo,  imperd  besido  adigo.  Accented  ir  re- 
mains, whether  from  -is,  dinmB  strempie,  or  original,  eircvt 
ciriitu  hirOdd  hirutido  pirus  tn'r  ci'reo  rirga  rirgo. 

Unaccented  o  is  preser>"ed  in  the  second  element  of  all 
compounds,  sec.  9 :  sedulb  is  from  the  epigrapbic  form  diilus 
for  dolus  (sec,  2),  ilicH  owes  its  t  to  llicet.  At  the  end  of  a 
stem  it  remains  in  aoinnoleiitus  tlnolenius  and  the  isolated 
by-forras  colober  lonofrU,  but  normally  becomes  u  (sec.  2  fin.), 
written  u  in  nomiiuleniiis  coluber  aunifex  tnonumentum  toliimiis, 
i  in  loniii-u  atirifi'X  monimentnm  agimus  bonitds  etc.  8o  in 
avd-rTTv^it,  Old  Latin  bos  sortiroiui  popoliim  labolnm  vohp 
colommi,  later  u  in  norticn/ti  etc.  ^ficiduia  legumen  fignlus,  i  in 
tegimen  figillnae  lamina  JldiUs  etc.;  and  iu  the  Gen.  Sing., 
in  xendfuos  the  o  is  preserved  by  Dissimilation,  otherwise  we 
have  u  in  Old  Latin  patrus  noiiiinua  homitim,  i  in  the  later 
patrii  etc. 

'  Except  in  quadrH-  lot  'qutlri4-,  taken,  I  woiild  mggtet,  from  mme  Oeltie 
dialect,  cf.  tile  fii^lric  lovu-name  Quadriburgitm ;  and  guaii-ra  -square' 
(■anguUr,"  ef.  Old  None  /iv-u  'pointed.'  Angloiuuon  A«o(  'Blinrp'),  wliich 
owes  tlie  pniMryatian  of  its  >/  to  o  pojiutar  cunneiiou  with  yimdiH-,  tbe  ims 
Boman  furm  apprnring  iu  Iri^iirlrut  '  with  thiee  poiuti.'  Cumpoondi,  e.g. 
adi'tfii,  do  nut  vome  under  the  lule. 
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Unaccented  e  and  a  must  be  taken  together ;  when  open, 
■•'.*.  before  a  single  conBOnant,  both  became  ii,  when  close,  t>. 
lefore  two  consonants,  e  remained  and  a  became  e. 

Open  e  became  i,  written  u  in  famulus  beside  TJmbrian 
^airu^ia*,  oecul6  beside  Irish  cc/tm,  oecupd  mnncnpiiim  recupeid 
iora  'cepid  i.e.  capi5  (see  sec.  5} ;  i  in  familia  aecipiS  man' 
^ipium  rvciperd  adimo  conipi/iim  agith  etc.  :  cf.  Umbrian 
^fipu/rali  beaide  Lat.  arbiter,  both  from  n  root  gcet  (Gothic 
^il/ian).  Sonant  nasula  moatly  keep  their  e,  decern  novefii 
trpfem  lamen  jueenis :  it  becomes  i  {sec,  3)  in  iQminia  tiginti. 
-Close  t  remains,  e.g.  legem  accepitis  (see  on  capid  above). 
Open  a  likewise  became  o,  written  m  in  contubemimn  eon- 
id  abUtd  {whence  Siliua  Italicua  absurdly  formed  a  simple 
'"erb  lii6 'viaAi'),w»uli5  tumipui;  »  in  ndigS  adhibeo  additvH 
ilio  niirripiii.  In  aboleO  adolescS  (beside  adiileseenr) 
exoiescd  iiiiloli»  nahoks,  which  cannot  be  disconnected  with 
oIS,  a  bec&me  o  apparently  through  a  popular  connexion 
with  oleo. — Close  a  became  e,  eoncenfua  from  cano,  ne-ctsse 
im  efuiHit,  peregri  from  ago,  idenlidem  from  ante,  soliemnia 
ide  Oscan  amnod  'circuitu':  condumnari  in  the  Tabula 
^antina  is  a  mere  mistake,  condemnatuB  following  in  the 
Ume  line.  For  limitations  see  sec.  8,  a,  /3:  aurruplua  ia 
doe  to  siirrvpui. 

Unaccented  i  differed  little  in  pronunciation  from  e,  unac- 
cented w  from  o;  hence  some  isolated  fonna  in  inscriptions  or 
graniniarians  show  e  for  »',  fileai  noledda  tenipeihitebm  ^obreuB, 

0  for  li  as  the  resultant  of  e,  oppodum}     1a(i\t\if^s  flamonimn 
tnust  owe  its  0  (for  i)  to  the  analogy  of  mdtrimonium. 

Final  1  and  o  alike  became  e:  ante  answers  to  avrl,  mare 
B.uA  lere  are  from  the  stems  mart-  and  kvi-,  ilk  from  the  stem 
i4lo-,  teguere  corresponds  to  en-eo.  In  such  forma  aa  tihi  and 
quando  the  final  vowel  remains  because  it  was  originally  long. 
_  I  So  IrfdUa  boia  mdit.  An  accented  h  btooniei «  obIj  in  poet-claaBical  Lntiu, 
IjitaHf  :  nlMW  miuct  be  from  B  dialtotic  bf-fonn  of  KvSina,  Jalimn  baa  a  mora 

1  Mipnil  TDwel  than  a^'AAsv  (cf.  mola  nlKii)  nnil  (if  the  coniiviiDn  a  ml)  farraica 
Itum  fiffaqti/H-u  '  door'  hu  n  tonont  r  (Uld  SluTomo  dvli-i).  I  would  add  tbat 
/<rrf  '  to  be  about  to  be  ■  i«  n  bj-(onn  (of .  Hot.  Sat.  1.  2.  87)  of  tbe  adierb /o.u 
(u  maft  pult  of  mayii  jmlii).  nlandimg  [OT  /t»V  at  •  to  be  outside,  bejrond '  (so 
iittra  ■  hflj-und '  i»  ust-d  of  time  ns  well  as  of  space) ;  and  that  l.iriue'  nrtv 
a'tur-atfif  [aee  od  artfpu  sec.  l],with  the  vnwel  of  the  simple  tetb.  Tbe  #  of 
OMvra  trum  iyvv^  iniKt  be  due  to  nm     ~  ■'^--'  ' 

FUL  Tram-  1S8S-M. 
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(7)  (III.)  Adjoining  letters: 

The  Roman  dislike  to  the  combinntioD  ir,  which  gives 
napi-eioM  by  the  aide  of  bou-itns,  or  tiv,  see  above  {sec.  3,  o) 
on  morttios,  is  well  kDown,  So  ji  and  vu  become  je  and  ro. 
The  derivation  of  vulgus  rulpeit  vuliur  vuUus  is  so  obscure  that 
we  cannot  tell  whether  these  or  roigm  etc.  are  the  more 
original  forms,  whether  rw  has  become  co  by  Dissimila- 
tion or  ro  has  become  c»  by  the  change  (sec.  2)  of  o  lo  u. 

Original  initial  »ee  became  »o,  socer  cf.  eieupo^,  aotius  cf. 
Anglosason  sein,  sopor  cf.  Anglosaxon  erefnii,  aoror  cf. 
Gothic  atiittar.  After  an  original  initial  velar  k,  e  in  a  few 
words  became  o,  beside  ireXtu  (i.e.  krelo)  we  have  Faliscan 
ijiwlaniiam  and  Lat.  colii,  beside  -rrhrtav  coquS ;  but  much 
more  often  tbe  velar  subsided  into  a  palatal  and  the  e 
remained,  celvher  eeler  cenlO  {■erniius  cervix  certus  cemS 
cerritm,  while  in  corbU  (Old  Norse  lirip)  con'um  (Sk,  cdrtnnti) 
cortex  (Lith.  kertu)  the  or  probsbly  represents  a  sonant  r. 
In  Pliny's  combretum  beside  Lith.  szicendrai  the  co  representa 
A  palatal  k  +  i-e. 

The  Latin  change  of  original  ev  to  or,  and  of  original  or  to 
ar,  is  now  generally  admitted :  er  becomes  ov  in  fovea  cf.  j(eid 
for  'xefid,  nioceS  cf.  a-fievo/uu,  norem  cf.  evv4a,  tiovus  cf. 
viot,  oto  cf.  eid^,  sovos  (later  siiuii  on  tbe  analogy  of  tuim) 
cf.  eds,  while  ov  becomes  av  in  aril/a  cf,  ok,  ark  cf.  oltoi^s  for 
*6Fi-civ6v,  cared  cf.  Koeco,  cams  cf.  kooi,  laro  cf.  Xovto.  So 
pario  goes  with  ttoi'i;,  not  with  Trai'w  (in  which,  as  tbe  Bceotian 
form  Tnjw  shows — cf.  the  Boeotian  Kij  for  Kai — the  at  is 
original,  and  does  not  represent  aFi).  In  words  also  of 
naore  obscure  formation,  arena  aveS  avus  fared  farilia  favut 
graris  rarim,  the  ae  may  represent  original  ot;  though  we 
cannot  prove  it ;  while  ociis,  like  borei/i,  must  be  Oscan,  not 
pure  Latin.  The  combination  ev  occurs  in  Latin  only  ia 
breeu  and  leris,  and  in  each  tbe  r  represents  original  gfiv 
(cf.  ^payiy^  and  £Xa;(u!  respectively). 

(8)  Little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  Latin 
dislike  to  certain  apparently  harmless  combinations  of  a 
vowel  with  two  consonants : 

(a)  e  cannot  stand  before  nc  or  ng :  It  becomes  a,  nanciscor 
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Iwaide  i-veyKfiv,  anguilla  beside  py;^Xw,  frnngo  {i.e.  I  would 

suggest,  */reg-n6 :  pigi   is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  freg't) 

beside  Gothic   brikan,    manrjO    (quasi    '  exaggerator ')   beside 

Ateyas ;    or,  when    unaccented,    i,   e.g.    iitfingo   (for  'altengo, 

sec.  0).     So  the  sonant  n  before  g  or  gv  is  represented  not 

by  en  but  by  in,  we  have  tngueii  beside  aS^v,  lingua  beside 

Qotbic  tuggS,  singiili  beside  Irish  samai,  pinguin  beside  vayy^, 

and   ignia    (i.e,   'ingim)    beside   Sk.   agnii.      E  before   nqc 

^^^lecomes  i  (see.  2)  and  is  lengthened,  quinqne  cf.  iretne. 

^^k    (y9)  e  cannot  ataud  before  k,  !g.  It,  or  Im :  it  becomes  u, 

^^m^uki  from  calco  (see  sec.  6),  ulcus  beside  eKKo-i  (which  is 

^^BkttowD  to  owe  its  rough  breathing  to  eK<a>),  mulgeo  beside 

^^b-/*eX7(ii,   adiiHerd  from   ulter,  iinultd  from   saUA,   caf'ipuUa 

^^Btorrowed  from  KaraTreXTtiv,   tilmiis  beside  Anglosaxon  elm. 

(yestua'    meltom    meliSrem    sbould    perhaps    be    melioKin 

mtlidrein.) 

(7)  o  cannot  stand  before  mb :  it  becomes  it,  written  either 
II,  umbilicus  cf.  o/*^Xds,  umbra  cf.  8k.  andhds,  or  t,  imbilicua 
fProbi  Appendix),  imber  cf.  Sfj-dpo^.  Combreium  (see  sec,  7) 
Qiust  belong  to  some  rustic  dialect. 

(5)  o  cannot  stand  before  nc,  ng,  or  ngv ;  it  becomes  m, 
Written  h  in  ruiwfor  beside  Sk.  ^ank,  tincus  beside  5yKo<:,  uiigS 
Oeside  Old  High  German  nnco,  unguis  beaide  ovff,  t  in  cingH 
l>eside  KOfiffov  '  a  band.'  I  would  suggest  that  cuncli,  mean- 
ing 'inclusive'  (cf,  the  relation  ol  frequem  to /arciO,  taepe  to 
9aepib),  is  a  Participle  of  cingo  with  the  older  m  to  represent 
it.  Broncus  and  onc6  are  loan-words,  toiigeo  Praeneatine ; 
ionffus,  I  would  suggest,  is  borrowed  from  a  Greek  form 
^Xoyyot  (whence  'Koyya^ai  'loiter'),  as  in  turn  Gothic  !agg^ 
is  borrowed  from  longus.  The  proper  Roman  form  lungm 
occurs  in  an  inscription. 
(9)   (IV.)  Analogy : 

The  law  of  'pretonic  A'  {sec.  5)  obtains  in  but  few  in- 
stances, though  the  form  rued  for  the  older  roc6  (see  sec.  3,  j9) 
shows  that  it  had  some  influence  even  In  classical  times;  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  influence  of  analogy  led  to 
the  retention  of  the  radical  e  or  o.  Thus  crcpo  (for  *crap6) 
must  be  derived  from  a  form  'crep^re  seen  in  crepilus,  doceS 
(for  *dacf6)  from  a  form  *doc(re  seen  in  dodiia. 
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In  tw(J  ('to  call')  vo!6  (*  to  fly')  volup  rolvS  romS  rord 
voted  the  later  Roman  dialect  abstained  from  changing  initial 
ro  into  ve  (sec.  8,  /3),  and  followed  the  analogy  of  other 
Ablauts  in  o. 

'  Re-composition,'  the  feeling  of  the  essential  duality  of  a 
compound  word,  which  leads  us  in  English  to  distinguish 
re-coeer  ('  cover  again  ')  from  recover  ('  get  again  '),  often 
preserves  the  original  vowel : 

e  in  iiiiveliS,  erpefo  impeftis,  ilegana  ('very  careful')  and 
neghgd  (both  from  the  old  Verb*/^j;5  'to  care,'  seen  in  diligo), 
and  in  an  inscription  oppcdcis  (the  root  appears  in  ejUTreSo?). 
Sometimes  the  compound  preserves  the  original  vowel  evea 
where  the  simple  Verb  has  changed  it  to  '  pretonic  '  «, 
aggredior  depectucor  perpetior  (for  these  see  sec,  6,  a,  7  on 
gradus  pticincor  potior)  and  de/eti<j6  (of  which  the  root  is 
seen  in  femun) : 

o  in  impolens  innocene  imoleits  etc.  (see  sec.  C)  : 

a  in  odamd. 

So  mencepa  coneors  congrrO  comhurd  show  combinations 
which  have  been  proved  above  (sec.  8,  a,  7,  £)  to  be  in- 
admissible in  non -compound  words. 

The  laws  about  unaccented  open  vowels,  sec,  6,  are  some- 
times disturbed  by  analogy:  the  second  vowel  of  celeb^r 
integer  is  due  to  Celebris  Integra,  of  srgefts  to  seges,  of  regetus  to 
reged,  of  mialia  to  anas,  of  alacer  (derivation  obscure)  to  deer. 

In  comes  judex  (for  'comis  *j6dix)  the  second  vowel  is  due 
(according  to  Brugmann)  to  the  analogy  of  forms  like 
superstea  and  rimex,  in  which  unaccented  n  duly  {sec.  6) 
becomes  c  in  the  close  syllable  {'superstet-s,  *remeg-s). 

Forms  like  scributidi  seem  due  to  the  analogy  of  eundum 
(in  which  the  ti  is  the  result  of  Dissimilation), 

Other  instances  of  the  action  of  analogy  have  been  given 
above,  sec.  3  and  6. 

II.   Long-Towels  akd  Diphthongs, 
(10)  The  sixth  vowel,  u,  is  even  more  important  in  its 
long  than  in  its  short  form  :  it  appears  not  only  as  a  distinct 
vowel,  but  as  a  dialectic  representative  of  the  diphthongs  01 
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and  eu  and  of  unaccented  au.  As  u  in  the  short  form  (sec.  1) 
is  represented  sometimes  hy  n  aometimeB  by  i,  bo  «  is  repre- 
sentod  sometimes  by  u  sometimes  by  i :  niululun  nnd  slupa 
are  also  written  mltulus  and  stipa,  trvgontm  (rpOytiv)  also 
trigontu,/rigS  goes  with  (f>pirya>,  gibhus  with  Lithuanian  gumbai, 
linipidm  with  0»can  Diumpaii,  stparium  with  Oscan  mppartim, 
ttlpta  with  Old  Norse  tlu/r.     I  would  add 

/lata  ('waap-shaped')  beside^cHs  'drone'; 

/h»M  beeide^Mi's.  a  metaphor  from  the  Circus,  which  was 
marked  out  with  a  rope  (so  a  '  rape '  in  Sussex  means  '  land 
divided  by  a  rope  ') ; 

mlrm  for  *mmiK  from  the  root  of  (um  'to  close  the  eyes,' 
as  one  does  when  dazzled  ; 

piluUti  beside  pUfed ; 

teri-iiiuni '  place  for  odda  and  ends'  beside  scru-ta '  frippery ' ; 

tplrd  beside  gpu3. 

Tbe  same  interchaoge  of  ti  and  I  appears  in  seroral  Nouu- 
endings :  compare 

Icndtictm  with  mendtcus  am'tciiis,  cf.  venucitla  veniai/a, 
aerUgH  with  porrigS, 
hirf.it us  with  aiitus, 
(e»t&dS  hirudS  with  cupidz  formido, 
opportiinu«  fortuna  with  divinui  culina, 
ed&iU  with  aenilia, 
eoruBCwa  moll&sca  (the  m  must  be  long,  as  the  »  in  vopi's- 
I  is  known  to  be)  with  roplacus  marlsca ;  and,  I  would  add, 
"caefiptw  (whence  comes  mcuua,  as  duo   from  'duv6,  Old 
Slavonic  dUra)  with  vacicua. 

Further,  an  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  dis- 
tioguish  this  u  from  genuine  u  and  1  by  writing  it  oior 
(later)  oe:  thus  we  have  side  by  side  ^i /iO  (and  yS/m) 
Jbftit,  tttra  aoera,  and,  I  would  add,  Jua-cua  fofdua  '  dirty ' 
'/oea-dua).  So  in  Koun-endings  we  have  side  by  side 
irtvmia  diiinus  amoenm  {and  ameiiiia).  Further  instances 
be  given  below  (sec.  14)  on  the  diphthongs  oi,  eu,  and  au. 
I  Old  Umbrian  (see  below)  j  became  S ;  and  the  same 
•eema  to  apply  to  i  representing  original  it,  beside  ./td  we 
ire  Jetua,  beside  dirinus  we   have  aerenits  terreiiui,  beside 
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(irUiis  we  have  facefus,  beside  amicus  we  have  nnierus,  beside 
senilis  we  have  cruttilh,  beside  ciipldO  we  have  cappidS.  See 
further  on  the  diphthongs  just  mentioned. 

(11)  The  influence  of  dialect  on  the  Roman  long  vowels, 
and  especially  on  the  diphthongs,  was  much  stronger  than 
on  the  short  vowels,  as  conversely  that  of  accent  was  much 
weaker. 

Old  Urabrian,  and  what  the  Roman  grammarians  call  the 
*  rustic  '  dialect,  changed  both  I  and  ai  to  i.  In  Umbriao  we 
have  klttrn  beside  Lat.  clitellae,  kriistur  beside  Lat  qiiaentor. 
The  'rustic'  forma  of  »pica  and  villa  were  speca  and  tella\ 
avena  stands  for  'arina  cf.  Old  Slavonic  ovisri,  and  c/e-nten» 
possibly  goes  with  nc-ch-nts.  In  the  same  way  Old  Umbrian 
occasionally  changed  et  to  e,  elii '  let  him  go '  is  from  the  root 
ei  (which  remains  in  ehcureni  '  let  them  summon ') :  Latia 
U'cis  stands  for  'lim  or  */eiru  (cf.  Xetot  i.e.  \ei/oi),  and  from 
*quei-re  'nei-re  'aci-te  (or  «ic#)  through  intermediate  forms 
*qiiSce  nice  *seve  came  (by  eliding  the  final  vowel,  vocalising 
the  V  and  shortening  the  vowel  before  it)  ceit  neu  sew  ;  eifitaa 
became  'deciis  (the  Gen.  Fem,  deras  is  found  in  an  inscrip- 
tion), and,  dropping  the  r  before  a,  dens  [den  is  due  to 
analogy).  So,  I  would  suggest,  'ritiis  beside  rit-d/is  became 
'rims  and  then  reus  'party  to  an  action,'  and  so  ohvum  (a 
popular  distortion  from  e\aiov,  meaning  '  fragrant,'  oleiuy 
became  *olevtim  and  then  oleum  {oka  being  due  to  analogy). 
In  the  same  way  final  ei  became  e,  cf.  net  later  ni,  and  the 
old  Latin  Datives  patrei  tibei  and  patre  Ube. 

Parallel  with  the  Old-Umbrian  change  of  ai  to  fi  we  have 
in  Latin  nervmna  aesculm  caelum  'chisel'  caetnenttim  caeri- 
monia  eacsaries  caespcs  caesius  cneteri  faeles  /raenum  glaeba 
haeres  nae  paedor  paenuria  paetus  praehendo  praelum  saepes  aaeia 
meiiis  iaeter  rae-  and  the  loan-words  caelra  ijnesum  paenula 
raeda  tnUraeiia  rolaema  spelt  also  with  e :  though  the  spellings 
bietis  raenum  for  /em  tenum  show  that  the  spelling  with  a 
diphthong  may  not  always  be  the  older.'     The  spelling  with 

'  In  earpe  narHia  pailtz  Kama  lea/ptrim,  whEch  are  niao  spelt  fipt  etc.,  »a 
hSTs  ai  to  represent  Greet  i;:  caepi,  I  would  suggest,  meaning  '  pruwn  in  a 
gnrden,'  n^n,   and  peeki — tlio  sjielling  jii//«  is  only  due  lo  a  popular  con- 
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Of  in  caecui  aitkba  caena  caenum/aecuiidus/uenuni/tieiius/fietfo 
hafttaa  ob»eaenm  poem  (ull  spelt  also  with  e),  and  in  caelum 
'eky'  mnereo  paenitet  praf/ium,  is  a  peculiarity  of  post- 
classical  Latin,  which  had  lost  the  earlier  oe  except  ia/oeiliia 
moctiia,  sec.  14.  The  epigraphic  Saeturni  may  be  a  mere 
mistnke  for  Sdlfurni :  Afwuidpiiis  {'A(Tie\a7rui^)  owes  its  diph- 
thong, I  would  suggest,  to  the  physician's^^e,  aes. 

(12)  New  Umbrian  reduced  the  diphthongs  o'f  and  mi  tofl: 
we  hove  tSla  'civitas'  beside  Oacaa  torta,  o^e=Laliu  ant,  Ofit 
=aucforitate,  pl5l5s=:plaiit6*.  The  change  of  ou  to  d  \a  also 
Volscian,  of.  tSlicn  'publico':  it  appears  in  Latin  in  rdfiigS 
from  a  root  roudh  (cf.  Gothic  raiii/s),  in  ciodca  (with  the  5 
stiortened  before  a  vowel)  also  spelt  clou&ca,  and,  I  would  add, 
in  IHftixtH  from  Iucuh  'wood'  (also  spelt  loiu-.ot,  cf.  Lithuanian 
faukan).  Even  unoriginal  on  becomes  5  in  iioumiiiwm  spelt 
J  HSndinum.  Tlie  reduction  of  an  to  5  is  very  common  in 
have  cavda  ciiupd  eaurm  claudied  c/auds  haustus 
vretuni  fau/m  naugae  pau/itliis  plfiiiilS  plaiisfntm  raudit»  spelt 

0  eOda  etc.,  ciileas  beside  cau/ac,  con  beside  caultx,  focAle  from 
w,  Slla  beside  aula  '  pot,'  imfn  for  *aiijr-mc»  '  authorisation ' 

lorn  the  root  of  aiuilium,  Da '  mouth '  and  6rtffa  beside  auKiilutn 

1  auritjH,  oiliuin  and  aiidium,  sotlia  for  si  aiidei  {'  if  you  are 
Belined').  So  ad-orea  'victory'  goes  with  iir-avpiiritta,  criiriii 
pith  Lithuanian   kraukii,  otiain   with  Gothic  aulhs.      (This 

iDge,  like  that  of  i  and  ai  to  e,  ia  ascribed  by  the  Roman 
romarians  to  the  '  rustic'  dialect). 
I  (13)  The  occasional  change  of  e  to  i  and  of  d  to  fi  in  Latin 
lat  be  connected  with  that  of  short  e  and  i  to  o  and  u  respec- 
rely,  sec.  2.  Thus  (1)  we  have  epigraphic  forms  cinmim  for 
hisum  and  (with  the  vowel  written  ei  to  show  its  length) 
ierfirit  Ingibut pkibia  for  dicrevif,  etc.,  and  in  classical  Latin 
fUniO  (possibly  with  a  reference  to  limim  'net')  beside  t/eleniO, 
nblUls  from  tela :  (2)  /lik-  is  the  older  form  of  hUr,  fur  goes 
with  ^p,  Ulna  with  tuXei^,  dalurus  apparently  with  datir 
for  'datdr,  praesl6lor  is  also  spelt  praeslUhi;  fXavKonfia  gives 
The  converse  change  of  &  to  0  (cf.  sec.  6,  note) 

.  ..  ^tfino— rcprMeOliug  'iSAaJ,  Ihe  Iouid  (ana  ol  »iAABt  'buj',*  cf. 
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occurs  only  in  post-classical  Latin,  joctindm  perhaps  with  a 
reference  to  jocue:  von,  I  would  suggest,  is  not  from  noenum, 
i.e.  'ne-oinom  (aec,  14),  but  for  'none  (later  spelt  iionne,  aa 
annului  ior  aniilm),  from  no-  (aby-formof  ne,  aa«(>-  msohriusot 
se-,db'  i-adodramoi  ile,  eedo  oi  cerle)-\-i\\e  -ne of pdtie  Hupeme. 

(14)  The  classical  Koman  dialect  modified  all  the  original 
diphthongs  except  au : 

ei  became  i,  deicai  {of  BeiiorOiu)  rfciros  (of.  Sk.  deed*)  eitur 
(cf.  £l^()=Iater  dicat  dirus  Uur,  net  sei  pairei  iibei  are  the 
older  forms  of  »ii  si  pairi  tibi :  lired,  '  am  beaten  black  and 
blue'  stands,  I  would  suggest,  for  'leireO  and  goes  Hke  lieis 
(sec.  II)  with  X«o?  '  beaten  smoolh.'  In  words  of  obscure 
origin  like  reins  kin  lei/era  the  old  diphthong  may  merely 
be  a  graphic  way  of  representing  the  length  of  the  voweL 
The  relation  of  sispes  or  seinpes  to  sonpes  is  as  obscure  as  its 
derivation. 

M  is  found  in  old  Latin,  eoirdre  foidere  loidos  moiro  otno 
oitile  co-moineni :  later  we  have  eoerare  /oediia  fofdu»  mofrum 
oenus  oelier  moenia  '  duties  '  (moenia  '  walls  '  must  be  a 
different  word,  a  technical  term  which  like  foediis  *  treaty  * 
preserved  its  archaic  op  through  all  periods),  later  again 
c6rdre  (also  spelt  courare  to  show  the  quantity  of  tbe  vowel) 
ludus  muruB  uniia  utor  communis  and  mUnin.  So  miil6  ia 
for  *moit6,  cf.  fioiTot; ;  and  pUmex  for  'poim-ex,  Pi.ig&-  fam. 
(The  same  change  from  or  to  it  occurs  also  in  Old  Umbrian  : 
A/'ra/u^Lat.  c6rdlum,  jnunrAVw^Lat.  miinusciilii/n.)  In  all 
these  spellings  original  oi  coincides  with  the  original  u 
discussed  above  (sec.  10) ;  and  the  identity  is  further  shown 
by  the  spelling  of  original  oi  as  i  in  Ennius'/irfws  'treaty,' 
/Ira  (Gothic  laists),  tibia  (Lith.  staibiai),  and  as  e  in  fid\t% 
de-lerug  po-merium.  So  the  Norn.  Plural  ending,  Gk.  -ot, 
appears  as  -oe  in  the  old  form  Fesceninoe,  as  -i  in  co/diii 
(in  old  Latin  spelt  colonei  to  show  the  length  of  the  vowel), 
and  as  -t  in  the  old  torm  p/oirume ;  the  Genitive  Singular 
in  old  Latin  was  in  -oe,  pnploe,  later  in  -i,  popuH  (or  popiitei) ; 
the  Abl.  Plural,  answering  to  Gk.  -o(s,  was  in  -oes,  fi/oes, 
later  in  -U,  illU.  In  this  last  tbe  original  diphthong  was  oi, 
sec.  16. 
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ai  became  oe,  aide  aiquom  atrid  praidad  quautiires:=]stet 
ofdfin  aequum  aere  praedd  qiianstor^a, 

eu  19  foucd  in  early  proper  names,  Leaeeaie  Leueelio 
Teupilo  Teuiano,  and  remained  in  the  interjoctionB  elieii  hm 
heita :  in  ceii  neu  seu  (see  sec.  1 1)  and  neiifer  neiitiquam  it  la 
UQori^nol.  Later  it  generally  became  u  (or,  to  show  the 
length  of  the  vowel,  on,  ahiloiini)'.  gvntd  goes  with  7twu  for 
'ffvati,  litged  with  \evya\eo'i,  iuridiu  (I  would  auggest.)  with 
Xcfpo9  (for  the  transition  of  meaning  see  above  on  fleed), 
nfi/ti  with  ceww,  pliima  with  Tr\em  for  'irXeFas,  pulin6  with 
vJuvfuov,  rftf/o  with  e-p€vyofUXi;  duco  iubncru  lux  pruna  and 
(1  would  add)  nutrio  (for  'nudrio,  of,  sec.  5  fin.)  with  Gothic 
tiuhnn  Kltupan  liuhnth  frUis  and  niuinu  respectively.  So  hruma 
stands  for  'breuma  from  'brei-iwi. — But  there  are  indications 
that  this  6  from  earlier  eu  was  not  a  genuine  u  hut  our  it 
(see.  10)  :  from  the  root  /cubh  in  i-XevSepov  (for  'e-Xeu^epo?) 
we  get  lifih  in  liher  or  leider,  loibh  in  the  old  form  loebvrt&tein  ; 
the  original  *p/e-iOs  or  'ple-JOs  '  more  '  became  successively 
*ji/i-&t,  'pleds  (though  the  form  pleores  in  the  Arval  Hymn  is 
perhaps  a  mistake  for  plotre»),  and  'pleun,  whence  in  forms 

itually  found  we  get  alike  A  in  p/arhna  or  ploiiruma,  i  in 
iiiut,  i  in  plirus  (which  can  hardly  go  with  TrX^prjv),  and 

(later  oe)  in  ploinune  ploera. 

ou  became  in  classical  Jjatin  fi :  Joiis  loucom  poublicom  are 
the  earlier  forms  of  Jus  l&cum  pUblirum,  luciula  and  ruligo 
come  (as  we  have  seen,  sec,  12)  from  roota  with  on,  cl&nia 
CH-do  mucus  go  with  Lithuanian  tzlituiiis  kau-ti  mituk-ti 
respectively,  cloaca  (sec.  12)  is  also  spelt  clufica.  So  un- 
original ou  became  u,  nouiidluom  nountios  are  the  earlier 
forms  of  nbndinum  nUniiiis.  The  shortening  of  ou  to  m  in 
jubeo  was  due,  I  would  suggest,  to  the  analogy  of  habea. 

au,  alone  among  diphthongs,  remained  in  the  pure  Roman 
dialect :  for  instaucea  see  sec.  12  on  the  New-Umbrian  reduc- 
tion of  it  to  d.  Its  reduction  between  consonants  to  &  may 
be  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  the  vulgtir  dialect  of 
£ome  :  beside  caul"e  caiipb  clmidb  claudus  fraiis  naugae  raadiig 
6nd  culeiiM  cupo  clUdo  dudua  frudi  (and  frustrii)   uOgae 

tus  (spelt  also  roudm). 
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(15)  Accent  has  no  influencfl  on  long  vowels,'  and  (as  has 
been  said  above,  soc.  11)  bat  little  on  diphthongs:  all,  except 
ae  (from  ni)  and  an,  have  the  aame  form  iu  the  unaccented 
as  in  the  accented  syllable.  The  diphthong  ae,  when  iin- 
accented,  regularly  becomes  i,  exqtilro  ineldo  perllium  from 
quaero  caedo  taedet  (so  si  or  set,  as  a  '  proclitic,' =;*snM,  Oscan 
Btai) '.  an  in  such  cases  regularly  becomes  u,  written  (I)  a  in 
indiitUie  beside  olium  for  *autiu7H  (see  sec.  13),  and,  I  would  add, 
ad-&lor  for  *nii-fitior  from  ftiidtd  (like  assenfor  from  Miifio), 
and  oli-lCird  '  put  a  dead  weight  on '  from  taunts ;  (2)  oe  in 
oboedio  from  fiudio,  and  (3)  e  in  ohedlb.  Analogy,  however, 
flometiraes  appears  in  the  form  of  '  Re-composition,'  and  the 
diphthong  remains  as  in  the  accented  syllable,  e.g.  con- 
qtiaert)  /icrfaesuni  exaudib  {erplddo  suflocd). 

(16)  Diphthongs  beginning  with  a  long  vowel  undergo 
various  metamorphoses  in  Latin  : 

(a)  Those  ending  in  i  lose  the  i'  before  a  vowel,  Bee'p/itM 
sec.  14,  or  when  final,  rguo  cf.  itttt^.  The  Dative  in  -a  how- 
ever, Forl&nd  Mnierrd,  is  nn-Romon ;  that  in  -ae  is  aaid  to 
be  a  Locative,  not  from  -qi. 

(j9)  Those  ending  in  u  change  it  to  v  before  a  vowel, 
gdvmis  ndris.  Ocldcus  goes  with  Sanskrit  anlitdu  (quasi 
'octdrus  by  a  change  similar  to  that  of  ov  to  ar  in  Latin, 
sec.  7),  Boietn  and  bo»  are  un-Ronian,  soc.  7;  Jom  (Nom.) 
goes  with  Zevs  (cf.  jngvm  firyoi-,  and  see  sec.  7),  not  with 
Sanskrit  dyads  '  sky,  day,'  Latin  j  never  comes  from  dj  or  di, 

(y)  When  a  consonant  follows,  the  first  element  of  the 
diphthong  is  shortened,  bloes  (sec.  14)  from  -bh  cf.  Sanskrit 
dgrdis,  gaiideo  iiaufragm  clatido.  Oatm  cannol=*o(ro»i  (which 
would  give  *oeti/m,  "wchwi),  but  must  go  with  oj-ov  A-(F}fo» 
w-^eoi/  from  a  root  0,  not  with  p-ov  ai-op  and  Old  Slavonic 
fij'-e  from  a  root  oi. 

'  jfn/iiliu  for  anclm,  from  tha  root  of  Mtinio  -J-  a  tenniDBtJon  similiir  to  thst 
of  iTuiJMii,  owM  ita  A  to  D  U\ie  connexion  witb  hali;  tnKvicium,  if  lightly 
spelt,  must  mean  a  meeting  io  the  Mreet,  vtciu:  lutpicia  (tlie  apelling  napitw 
obMiire)  =  (I  wonld  snggest)  '  nn  inward  prickinc.'  faun  ^p'to,  and  toit  nuvi'i 
■ltd  tHtpieliu  otio  thGir  meaning,  irliich  ia  i^uile  distinct  from  tbat  of  ••" 
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il7.  Conclraion,  96. 
18,  SummaryuflleasonB  for  Declining 
the  Invilatinn  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  of  Phila. 
dWphiil,  B7. 


The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  the  American  Pliilo- 
aopliicol  Society  of  Philadelphia  to  the  President  of  the 
Philologicnl  Society.  It  was  directed  to  Prof.  Skeat,  our 
last  President  but  one,  and  hence  did  not  come  formally 
before  the  Society  till  our  last  Anniverearj-,  18  May,  when  it 
WOB  of  course  impossible  to  consider  it.    It  was  consequently 
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remitted  to  the  present  writer,  together  with  the  reports  of  a   i 
Committee  mentioned  in  it,  which  are  necessary  to  under- 
Btand  the  reason  and  nature  of  the  request  in  the  letter,  to   . 
introduce  to  the  Society  at  the  present  meeting. 


Sib, 


PnaAaELTBu,  MarcA  12(*,  : 


n^  of  the  Socidty,  bold  at  Fhlloditlplua,  Jnnoary  6th,  ISSR, 
the  !olloniag  reaolutioa  wa»  odopUd : 

Simlrtd,  That  tha  President  of  the  Americitn  Philosophical  Society  be  reqoeited 
to  addrou  a  Utter  to  all  learmid  bodies  with  which  this  Siwiety  is  in  offiotu  reli' 
tiona,  and  to  such  other  societii-s  und  iudividuals  as  he  may  dfcm  pruper,  ankitlg 
their  oo-aporatiaii  in  perfecting  a  language  for  lentned  and  cDtnmcrcii^  purpasei, 
based  on  the  Arynn  rocnbiilnry  and  graraiiiar  in  ihair  simplest  fonna  ;  and  t "  *'— " 
end  proposing  ua  Inloraotionai  Congreffl,  tho  first  meeting  i-'  —'-"'-  -•— "  ■- 
in  I^ndon  or  in  Faiis. 


f  wUchihiUbebeld    ' 


Accordingly,  I  have  now  tbe  bonont  of  tranamitting  it  for  yoor 
and  to  \ti\ile  your  co-operatiao  in  nccomplishing  the  object  to  which  it  refen. 
Id  order  tbat  the  views  of  our  Society,  which  hare  led  to  the  adoption  of  tbe 
resolution,  may  be  uudcrst^od,  I  hav«  ubttiiucd  permissLon  to  send  herewith  copitl 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Special  Committee  to  which  the  subject  of  ■  pUn  lor  k 
universal  language  had  been  referred  by  the  Society. 

Ton  will  perceive  that  the  resolution  of  the  Society  does  not  go  so  far  as  what 
was  advised  by  the  Committee,  but  tbe  subject  is  of  sncb  Large  interest  that  it  ia 
eminontly  worthy  of  the  fullest  investigation.  I  therefore  a»k  for  it  your  earlf 
and  Eavonrablc  consideration,  and  requt'st  that  your  action  may  be  communicatol 
to  me,  and,  if  faiourablo,  whether  yon  would  prefer  the  holding  of  the  Confeiencs 
in  London  or  in  Parin,  and  also  indicate  the  number  of  DelegatM  each  Socielj 
should  stnd. 

On  receipt  of  action  by  the  different  bodies  with  which  we  are  in  correspon- 
dence. 1  will  make  tbe  ctill  for  the  Conference. 

Ytry  respectfully  youin, 

FREU  FKALY,  Pbesidbnt. 
To  (bt  Frnidmi  of  Ihi  rhiloloffteiil  Sociitff, 

The  above  letter  waa  based  on  the  "  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee (D.  G.  Brinton,  Ilenry  Phillips,  Jr.,  Monroe  B. 
Snyder)  appointed  October  'ii,  1887,  to  examioe  into  tha 
Scientific  Value  of  Volapuk,  presented  to  ihe  American 
Philosophical  Society  Nov.  18,  18S7,  and  Jan.  6,  1888."  It 
appears  therefore  that  this  Commitlce  was  not,  as  implied  in 
tbe  letter  itself,  appointed  to  consider  "  the  subject  of  a  phin. 
for   a  universal  language"  in  general,  but   the  "scientifio 
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one  particular  proposal.  The  Reports  of  tlie 
Committee,  however,  far  exceeded  the  terms  of  the  reference. 
After  a  preface  in  which  the  deairability,  indeed  almost  the 
necessity,  of  an  international  language  in  view  of  the  veritable 
Babel  now  existent  in  the  transactions  of  local  societies 
received  by  the  American  Societv,  and  therefore  specially  for 
I  iearued  purposes,  the  Committee  proceed  to  examine  tha 
1^  requirements  of  such  a  tongue  to  merit  the  recommenda* 
*  the  American  Society,  and  then  rather  briefly,  and 
Tm fortunately  not  always  quite  correctly,  reviewing  Schleyer's 
scheme  for  a  Universal  Language  termed  Volapiik,  and 
finding  it  "  plainly  evident "  that  their  own  scheme  and  his 
"are  in  absolute  opposition,"  they  state  that  they  "cannot 
x-ecommend  Volapiik  as  that  which  is  suited  to  the  needs  of 
modem  thought."  Finally,  they  proposed  a  resolution 
slightly  more  extensive  than  that  contained  in  the  letter  just 
read,  which  however  was  reduced  to  its  present  state  in  the 
discussion  which  ensued  on  the  presentation  of  their  report, 

118  expliiined  in  a  second  or  supplementary  Eeport  of  the 
Dommittee. 
}  2.  TUI  NATrHB  OP  THB  Intitatio-i. 
Now  the  letter  "  invites"  our  " co- operation  in  accomplish- 
ing the  object  to  which"  the  resolution  "refers,"  that  is,  "in 
perfecting  a  language  for  learned  and  commercial  purposes  " 
("ordinary  intercourse,"  together  with  "an  international 
Bcientiflc  terminology,"  having  been  eliminated  from  the 
resolution  as  originally  proposed  by  the  Committee)  with  the 
distinct  limitation  that  it  should  be  "based  on  the  Aryan 
vocabulary  and  grammar  in  their  simplest  forms,"  This 
last  restriction,  as  appears  by  the  reports,  excludes  Volapiik 
altogether,  and  would  direct  the  deliberations  of  the  proposed 
"  International  Congress "  towards  the  consideration  of  an 
entirely  new  scheme,  intended  to  oust  Volapiik,  and  to  pro- 
claim it  entirely  unsuited  for  "  learned  and  commercial 
purposes,"  and  to  accept  the  invitation  would  consequently 
imply  that  we  accepted  the  limitation  to  Aryaniam  and 
therefore  rejected  Volapiik. 
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Now  Volapuk  18  the  only  scheme  which  haa  ever  numbered 
it3  adherents  by  the  hundred  thousand.  Complete  Introduc- 
tions to  it  have  been  published  in  every  European  language, 
including  Turkish  and  Hungarian,  its  grammar  has  been 
briefly  explained  in  twenty-one  languages,  and  the  fourth 
edition  of  its  Dictionary,  published  since  the  date  of  the 
American  invitation,  contains  over  20,000  words.  If,  tbi 
any  scheme  of  a  Universal  Language  is  to  be  coneidered  at 
all,  Volapuk  has  the  first  claim  for  attention,  instead  of 
being  peremptorily  excluded.  Several  other  schemes,  with 
different  bases,  have  been  hatched  by  the  altogether  ui 
pected  warmth  of  the  reception  accorded  to  Volapuk,  and 
theoretically  would  have  also  to  be  considered,  as  well  as 
the  unhatched  scheme  which  is  proposed  by  the  Committee, 
and  which  I  suppose  we  are  invited  to  "perfect." 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henderson,  author  of  Lingua,  I 
am  able  to  lay  most  of  these  new  schemes  before  the  Sooiety. 
They  are  as  follows ; 

I.    Oh    a    LaTIK    BABI9. 

Mr,  Henderson,     Lingua.     1S88. 
AnunyiDoas  (Bnmburg).     1887. 
Volt  unci  Fuchs.     Dio  Welteprache.     1883. 
Laudi.     KosmoB,     1988. 

U.  On  a  eabis  chieflt  Romasoe. 

Saineahaf  (ander  the  Dams  of  Dr.  £speirmto).      Intemalioni]  I.aB- 

^age.     1888. 
Bcmhanl.    Lingua  Fnincii  Ndutb  (chiefly  on  an  Italian  baaii).     1SS8. 
MeneU    Langue  untTenello.     1SB6, 

III.  H:xBn  RoKANCR  and  Teutonic. 
Slcincr'a  Pasilingua.     1886-8. 

IT.   StMBOLlCAL. 

MalilBOt.      Laugue  Naturelle.      1SS6.      Sabraqnentlj  wiChdnwii  ia 

favgur  of  Viilapiik, 
Jume  Damm'a  Fraktiache  Paiigrephie,  nhicli  need  not  be  cowidend. 

T.   ToLArl'K   IHFROTED   ON   A  NEW   FLAK. 

Prof.  Qeorg  Bauer's  Spelin.  1883  [pranouace  Sfiai/-lmn,viltt  acceat 
on  Iho  last  nyllnhle.  not  SpuWin'J. 

To  which  I  add  Dr.  E.  Miiller'a  Lectiirfl,  Dai  Fhaalom  dtr  Wethpneht, 
(The  Phaatom  of  a  Univeiaal  LacgangH),  1888,  argmng  ogaintt 
the  possibility  of  our  ever  having  one,  and  well  worth  reading. 
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At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  may  state  that  I  shall 
conclude  by  proposing  that  the  Philological  Society  respect- 
fully decline  the  invitation  of  the  Americnn  Philosophical 
»  Society,     This  invitation  is  to  take  part  in  deliberations  fop 
"perfecting  "  a  scheme  which  is  not  so  far  advanced  us  to 
Mtume  a  discussible  form,  but  is  vaguely  stated  to  be  "  based 
On  the  Aryan  vocabulary  and  grammar,"  as  if  there  were 
*uch  things  in  existence.     There  are  certainly  very  various 
Vocabularies  and  gramraars  of  the  languages  termed  Aryan, 
mutually  unintelligible,  so  that  the  very  scheme  itself  would- 
have  to  be  patched  up  in  the  heat  of  a  discussion,     A  scheme 
inust  Imve  been  well  thought  out,  well  tried,  widely  approved, 
l>efore  it  is  ripe  for  the  discussion  of  a  congress.     Last  year 
Bucli    a    preliminary  meeting   of   the   favourers  of  Volapiik 
assembled  at  Munich,  and  appointed  an  Academy,  of  which 
tVie  Inventor  of  Voiapiik,  Herr  Schleyer,  is  president,  but  M. 
Kerckhoffs,  of  Paris,  director.     This  academy,  now  consisting 
of  twenty-seven  members  represenling  fifteen  countries,'  ia 
preparing  for  an   international  congress   at  Paris,  on   the 
occoaioQ  of  the  universal  exhibition  to  be  held  there  next 
year,  at  which  it  will  probably  be  reconstituted.     If  then  the 
Congress  proposed  by  the  American  Society  also  meet  in 
f  aris  next  year,  there  will  be  the  most  open  and  possibly  far 
from  friendly  rivalry, 

}  3.   Thb  Two  Prbliidsah*  Cosditions  pclfilled  bk  VolapI'k. 
There  are  two  preliminary  points  in  forming  a  universal 
language :  first  it  must  be  invented,  and  secondly  it  must  be 
vocepted. 

First  the  invention  must  be  by  one  man,  well  acquainted 
"witli  the  contrivances  for  conveying  thought  in  numerous 
languages,  and  such  Herr  Schleyer  is  reported  to  be,  his 

*  Tb«e  are  Belgtum,  Dinmark,  Gennuif ,  Porto^l,  France,  Auitria,  Bneaia, 
EoIUnil,  EngUod.  Kartb  AmirricH,  HuumanEa,  Spain,  Sveden,  Syria,  lUly  (2a 
t'tiapnt  p.  178).  Tha  work  uf  Uni  Awdemy  la  divideU  into  sU  parta— 1. 
Aljihabct;  2.  Word  forms  (radicnl,  non-radicd,  and  eompund) ;  3.  Order  u( 
vdnl*  ID  a  Knlence ;  4.  Urammu  (decleiiaion,  conjugation,  prepoidtiuni,  adeerbe, 

l«.) ;  o.  Eiaminatjan  ol  falao  worda  in  tlu  dictionary ;   6.  Fonnutiun  of  new 

rutd*  (fiid.). 
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repertory  extending,  it  is  said,  to  fifty  tongues,  of  which  he  can 
speak  five.  In  his  new  year's  address,  written  both  in  Qerman 
and  Volapiik,  contained  in  No.  85  of  his  Central  Volapiik 
Joiimii!,'^  for  Jaouary,  1888,  Ilerr  Schleyer  says  :  "  In 
March,  1879,  having  been  born  on  the  18th  July,  1831,  I 
thought  out  my  universal  language,  or  Volapuk,  from  pure 
love  of  humanity,  without  any  desire  of  fame  or  gain, 
entirely  original,  without  any  assistance  whatever,  but  that 
of  God,  my  creator,  and  without  knowing  or  desiring  to  know 
.'what  had  been  done  by  my  predecessors  in  the  idea  of  % 
universal  language."  The  one  source  of  Vp.  is  therefore 
indisputable  and  complete.  The  proposal  of  the  Americaa 
Committee  does  not  even  attempt  to  satisfy  this  first  condition. 
Secondly,  acceptance  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  o{ 
any  language,  and  in  this  Ilerr  Schleyer  has  been  singularly 
fortunate.  Numerous  men  of  different  nationalities  already 
use  his  language,  and  the  number  is  increasing  daily.  An 
edition  of  bis  "  middle  grammar  "  has  been  published  every 
year  from  18S0.  The  first  edition  of  his  dictionary  in  1880 
contained  only  2782  words,  the  second  edition,  appearing  in 
1882,  contained  10,127  words,  the  third  in  1885  contained 
12,570  words,  and  the  fourth  in  1888  contains  20,4b0  words. 
The  Vz.  No.  91  shews  that  there  have  been  appointed  after 
examination  and  certificated  42  professors,  150  head  teachera^ 
and  772  teachers,  by  the  Central  Bureau  in  Constance, 
Baden,  and  that  234  societies  have  been  started  to  promotej 
Tp.  Names  and  addresses  are  all  given  in  Vz.  Besides 
which  much  has  been  done  by  the  Paris  Association  for  tho 
Propagation  of  Vp,,  which  also  grants  certificates  and  give* 
medals.  I  mention  the  above  numbers  because  they  shew 
better  than  anything  I  can  say  the  wide  acceptance  accorded 
to  Vp.,  hut  they  do  not  shew  half  the  reality,  for  the  numeroua 
Societies  founded  throughout  Europe  are  constantly  adding 
to  their  number,  and  encouraging  the  study  of  Vp.,  so  that' 
the  new  expositions  and  journals  of  Vp.,  which  are  con*. 
8tantiy  appearing,  are  rapidly  eshausted. 

into  Ti.,  while  VoUrpiik  will  ba 
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Ilonce  the  two  preliminary  conditions  for  founding  a 
TTniversal  Language  have  been  eminenlly  well  fulfilled  by 
^'p.  One  mind  tbougfat  out  the  whole  systera,  many  thou- 
sand minds  are  already  using  the  syetein.  Oilier  plans  have 
'hetrn  invented  of  more  or  less  ingenuity,  by  other  individuals, 
Sut  none  bare  had  the  same  wide  acceptance  as  Yp.,  and, 
'with  that  in  the  field,  all  other  schemes,  even  if  thought  out 
in  the  same  degree  as  Vp.,  which  is  now  really  a  language 
and  not  merely  a  proposal,  have  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  thousands  who  have 
already  learned  Vp.  will  throw  it  away  in  favour  of  a  new 
aspirant,  while  the  writers  of  books  and  teachers  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  old  system.  The  Americau  Report 
(p.  15),  after  specifying  the  wide  acceptance  of  Volapiik, 
cays:  "If  this  is  the  case  with  so  imperfect  a  language,  backed 
by  no  State,  no  learned  body,  not  even  by  the  name  of  any 
diatJDguijihed  scholar,  what  would  be  the  progress  of  a  tongue 
perfect  in  adaptation  and  supported  by  all  those  aids  to  its 
introduction  P  In  a  decade  it  would  be  current  among  ten 
million  people."  There  is  much  virtue  in  an  "  if."  If 
VoUpilk  were  not  already  in  the  field ;  if  all  or  at  least  a. 
preponderating  majority  of  learned  societies  could  invent  a 
single  language  and  agree  upon  its  use;  if  they  could  adapt 
it  for  general  purposes  ;  '/'  unlearned  society  could  be  got  to 
»ee  the  good  of  it,  which  the  very  fact  of  its  emanation  from 
the  learned  would  render  difficult,  —  then  the  notilication 
of  the  Committee  might  be  fulfilled.  Under  the  present 
ctrcnmsUmces  it  seems  to  me  a  useless  expenditure  of  time 
and  thought  to  take  part  in  any  such  deliberations  oa  those 
propoaed  by  the  American  Society. 


And.  observe,  the  expenditure  of  both  time  and  thought 
would  be  very  large  indeed.  First,  as  each  Society  addressed 
could  not  go  in  a  body,  each  must,  as  implied  in  the  invita- 
tion, select  "delegates."  These  would  have  to  attend  each 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  or  at  least  to  examine,  report 
Ftall.  Truu.  18BS-B0.  6 
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upon,  and  vote  upon  first  all  those  schemes  presented  to  them, 
which  in  some  degree  satisfy  "  the  Aryan  basis,"  whatever 
meaning  be  given  to  this  elastic  term.  Next  they  would 
have  to  join  with  the  rest  in  selecting  one.  After  this,  they 
would  have  to  eiiamine  the  details  of  a  vocabulary  of  not 
less  than  20,000  words  as  a  commencement,  the  means  of 
selecting  these  words,  the  means  of  modifying  each  for  the 
ditferent  classes  of  ideas  to  be  symbolised,  in  connection  with 
the  means  of  connecting  those  ideas  grammatically.  Again, 
as  it  ia  to  be  a  language  for  "  learned "  as  well  as  "  com- 
mercial"  purposes,  the  wants  of  each  branch  of  learning  in 
the  way  of  communication  aa  well  as  the  wants  of  eack 
branch  of  commerce — and  why  not  of  each  matter  now 
spoken  or  written  about  in  each  language,  en tra- European  as 
well  as  European  ? — would  have  to  be  studied.  Would  each 
branch  require  a  separate  Committee  ?  and  would  all  the 
Committees  accept  the  work  of  each  separate  Committee  en 
bloc  ?  or  would  they  have  to  overhaul  it  ?  I  see  nothing 
but  years  of  labour  and  continual  debates,  at  least  on  paper, 
and  endless  controversy,  with  small  chance  of  that  adherence 
which  would  alone  render  the  result  in  the  slightest  degree 
useful.  I  could  not  recommend  our  Society  to  enter  upoa 
such  a  work. 

For  Volapiik  there  is  one  head,  the  Inventor,  who  e&ya 
(Vz.  June,  1888,  No.  90,  §  1276)  respecting  the  auxiliary 
Academy,  "  Any  resolution  of  the  Academy  not  accepted  by 
the  Inventor  is  null,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  members  united 
against  the  Inventor,  ffe  has  thought  over  everything 
relating  to  Vp.,  often  and  deeply,  and  he  cannot  make 
alterations  every  day  in  his  system  already  so  widely  spread. 
Otherwise  thousands  of  his  beat  friends  would  be  angry  and 
desert  him."  Uut  in  a  system  which  had  uo  head,  only 
committees  and  committees,  only  debaters  and  proposers, 
none  with  a  stake  in  tho  existence  of  the  scheme,  where 
would  be  the  security  for  its  stability  ?  There  could  only  be 
worry  and  useless  labour. 
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{  6.  Fdhtber  Cokhitionh. 
Leanng  these  general  considerationa  I  pass  to  the  particular 
auggeationa  made  by  the  committee,  and  to  a  comparison 
■with  the  methods  employed  in  Vp,  For  this  purpoae  I  have 
rdeavoured  to  make  myself  better  acquainted  with  the  facts 
the  case  than  I  was  when  Mr.  Dornbusch  first  bronght 
▼p.  nnder  our  notice  in  Dec.  1887.  or  than  the  American 
Committee  aeem  to  have  been  when  they  so  summarily  dis- 
missed it  from  consideration.  But  I  think  it  will  be  more 
convenient  at  each  step  to  see  what  has  been  done  in  Vp,,  in 
iramediate  connection  with  what  are  apparently  the  conditions 
of  a  universal  language,  than  to  leave  it  to  the  last,  aa  the 
^American  Committee  has  done. 

^  }  S.     pHOMETICa — EhOLIBH    SuiTNDfl. 

First  then  a  universal  language  must  be  a  spoken  one.  It 
must  not  be  like  Arithmetic,  a  succession  of  signs  which  each 
nation  calls  by  names  unintelligible  to  any  other,  or  like  tbe 
ideography  of  the  Chinese,  to  which  different  sounds  are 
attached  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  or  like  the  Latin 
language  of  modern  days,  which  each  nation  pronounces  in 
its  own  abominable  way,  and  the  English  nation  the  worst 
of  alL  Men  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Polynesia  should  bo 
able  to  conccme  in  it  with  men  from  Europe  and  America, 
id  not  merely  correspond  in  it,  although  of  course  corre- 

indence  is  extremely  important.  For  the  purpose  of 
ih  the  sounds  should  be  easy  to  acquire.  Mr.  Melville 
Bell  has  proposed  the  English  language  for  universal  use, 
with  a  new  orthography,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  one 
thing  needed.  "  Give,"  says  he  in  his  World-English,  p.  22, 
"Give  definite  and  certain  phonetic  values  to  letters,  and 
English  utterance  will  be  found  to  be,  in  no  case,  and  in  no 
degree,  difficult  to  native  or  foreigner.  .  .  All  the  elementary 
sounds  will  be  correctly  pronounced,  almost  at  first  effort,  by 
any  person  to  whom  they  are  properly  exemplified.  The 
vowels  in  a(n),  u{p),  a(ll),  and  the  consonants  in  th(in), 
th(en),  h(ue),  wh(y),  may  perhaps  need  a  few  repetitions 
by  strange  organs  to  render  them  facile.      The  only  real 
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difficulty  to  speakers  of  other  languages  is  the  accent,  or 
stress."  Thus  to  every  one  his  own.  sounds  aro  easy.  Mr. 
Melville  Bell  has  had  a  wide  experieDCe  in  phonetic  teaching, 
but  my  own  experience  does  not  corroborate  bis  on  this  point. 
I  consider  received  English  to  bo  a  most  difficult  language 
for  a  foreigner  to  pronounce. 


i  7-  Phoneticb — The  Vowels — Um-iCTE, 
What  then  is  easy  ?  The  American  committee  say,  "  The 
vowels  should  bo  limited  to  the  five  pure  vowels :  a,  e,  i,  0,  «, 
pronounced  as  in  Italian."  They  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  e,  o  have  each  tico  sounds  in  Italian,  which  has  thua 
seiVH  vowels.  The  only  European  languages  that  I  knoir 
with  five  vowels  are  Spanish  and  Modern  Greek,  and  these 
do  not  pronounce  their  five  vowels  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
Many  Eoglishraen,  especially  Londoners,  have  a  difficulty 
with  e,  0,  and  their  number  is  increasing.  A  Swede  is  very 
troubled  with  «,  and  so  are  some  Midland  speakers  in 
England.  Scbleyer  admits  eight  vowels,  the  former  five, 
II,. e,  I,  0,  II,  or  vokals,  and  the  three  " timlnute,"  a,  6,  it,  or 
vokiids  as  he  calls  them.  These  sounds  are  all  extremely 
easy  to  him,  a  South  Qerman.  lie  linds  the  last  three  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  sounds  of  language,  and  that 
without  them  a  language  is  "  like  a  coloured  picture  without 
violet,  brown,  grey  or  rose."  See  Vz.  May  1888,  p.  385,  §1244, 
9,  where  Scbleyer  quite  rises  to  poetry  over  them,  and  explains 
how  he  has  used  them  in  Yp.  Ue  finds  them  frequent  ia 
Europe  ia  German,  French,  Swedish,  English,  Hungarian, 
and  Turkish.  "Almost  every  educated  man,"  says  he  iu 
this  article,  "  has  hitherto  learned  Latin,  French,  or  English. 
But  in  all  these  three  languages  Um/atite  occur,  aa  in  Groar, 
ott'lum,  h.'/mnus;  maire,  pea,  lu;  a,  sir,  much."  The  caelum' 
exists  only  in  the  German  pronunciation  of  Latin  ;  I  do  not 
know  what  country  pronounces  hymnus  with  u,  although  of 
course  it  was  ancient  Greek  and  was  meant  to  be  indicated 
by  the  Latin  j/.  The  three  sounds  also  exist  in  French,  one 
at  least  under  two  distinct  forms,  as  in  pea,  peuple.    But  I 
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think  it  will  be  news  to  all  here  present  that  the  English 
worda  a,  sir,  much,  are  pronounced  ti,  mr,  much,  or  mock  as 
fferr  Schleyer  elsewhere  states.  The  fact  is  that  iio  u  are 
pronounced  by  most  English  people  very  indifferently,  and 
in  general  only  after  much  training,  although  in  West  Somer- 
set, Norfolk,  and  lowland  Scotch,  there  is  provincially  some 
approach  made  to  the  last  two.  Herr  Bauer  in  his  Spelin 
haa  eix  vowels,  i,  e,  a,  o,  a,  v,  the  latter  of  which  he  also,  as 
well  as  Schleyer,  identifies  with  English  sir,  much,  but  he 
avoids  d,  u. 

M.  KerckhoSs  of  Paris,  as  Director  of  the  Academy  for 
"Volapiik,  in  proposing  the  consideration  of  a,  o.  u  to  the 
-Academy,  says  (Le  Voltipuk,  No.  13,  Jan.  and  Feb.  1888, 
Jj.  197) :  "The  introduction  of  the  sounds  d,  o,  u  certainly 
Jbrms  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  Vobipiik,  because  they  are 
foreign  to  most  European  tongues.  But  we  do  not  see  the 
3)OS8ibility  of  eliminating  them  from  the  language  without 
nho  complete  reconstruction  of  the  grammar.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  M.  Schleyer  would  concede  a  point,  the  necessity 
of  which  might  be  contested."  Schleyer  haa  indeed  (in  his 
Tz.  for  June,  1888,  p^  391,  %  1276)  expressly  declared  that 

tlhey  must  remain.  In  fact,  to  any  one  who  examines  u 
dictionary  of  Vp,  it  will  be  clear  that  they  could  not  be 
changed,  as  far  as  the  writing  is  concerned,  without  a  com- 
plete reconstruction,  not  of  the  grammar  only,  but  of  the 
whole  language.  Nine  years  ago  that  would  have  been 
possible.  Now,  it  would  destroy  all  the  progress  that  has 
already  been  made.  Vp,  must  be  taken  as  it  is,  or  left. 
Three  of  the  Academicians  have  spoken,  one  would  retain 
a,  o,  ii',  another  would  reject  them  from  suffixes,  where  a 
and  o  arc  now  very  prevalent ;  the  third,  resident  in  Hussia, 
says  they  cannot  be  admitted,  as  the  distinctions  e,  ii,  6  are 
loo  difficult  for  a  Russian  {Le  Volapiik,  209-210).  But  all 
ibia  is  time  thrown  awny.  Those  who  use  Vp.  must  learn 
to  pronounce  the  sounds  sufficiently  well  to  be  intelligible. 
And  it  is  not  onl^  Englishmen  that  will  have  to  do  so. 
A  very  Urge  number  of  middle  Germans  habitually  confuse 
t,  a,  0  on  the  one  hand  and  i,  H  on  the  other. 
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The  American  Conuaittee  allow  only  sixteen  consocaDts, 
but  do  not  specify  them.  They  however  reject  "all  gutturals, 
aspirates,  lisps,  ami  naaals."  Preaumably  they  would  have 
p  I,  t  d,  h  g  ;  f  v,  s  s,  s/i,  y  ;  r,  /,  ni,  n,  but  I  feel  doubtful  as  to  2 
at  least.  Prof.  Bauer,  in  his  Spelin,  uses  only  fifteen  of  these, 
omitting  r.  Herr  Schleyer  has  nineteen  consonanta,  arranged 
thus :  b  p,  dt,  vf,  h,  ij,  g,  k  ;  I,  r,  m,  n ;  »,j,  c,  x,  s,  where  the 
r,  c,  X,  z  are  in  excess  of  Prof.  Bauer's.  Hero  certainly  v 
was  to  Schleyer  German  w,  s  was  probably  both  our  z  and  « 
accordiug  to  position,  as  it  is  in  German,  but  he  recognises 
English  s  alone;  j  represents  our  s/i,  c  is  said  to  be  the 
English  g  in  germ,  which  I  have  rarely  met  any  German 
who  could  pronounce,  and  x,  z  are  the  difficult  initial  combi- 
nations ks,  is,  of  which  the  first  was  familiar  and  the  second 
impossible  to  an  Athenian,  But  Schleyer  considers  r,  zto 
be  gz,  dz  with  English  s,  as  in  examine,  otlds,  which  initially 
are  extremely  difficult  (Vz.  No.  91,  §  1320). 

The  American  Committee  says,  "  elsewhere  he  extends  his 
alphabet  to  37  letters."  This  is  an  error.  Schleyer's 
alphabet  of  37  letters  was  apparently  composed  before  he 
invented  Vp,,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  Universal  Alphabet. 
He  introduces  it  in  his  Vp.  grammar  aa  a  means  of  writing 
foreign  names  phonetically.  It  is  however  very  deficient.  It 
contains  the  eight  following  letters  in  addition  to  those  used 
in  Vp.,  the  figures  give  the  numbers  in  his  greater  alphabet, 
p.  2  of  his  Grammar,  ti.  English  oil,  14.  English  t/te  (English 
(/(in  is  not  named),  19.  German  lacAe  (but  German  ic/t  is  not 
distinguished),  24.  Spanish  Sierra,  a  very  strong  trill,  but 
the  "soft"  Spanish  r  is  not  recognised,  27.  French  nowi, 
28.  French  mow  (the  two  words  mon  twin  exactly  rhyme,  eo 
that  their  sounds  should  not  have  been  separated,  and 
Schleyer  does  not  take  account  of  the  three  other  French 
nasal  vowels),  29.  German  sa/ii/,  31.  German  Fleiw  (shewing 
that  s  is  theoretically  not  used  in  Vp.),  35.  English  cAild. 
With  this  alphabet  he  introduced  a  system  of  accents,  the 
grave  meaning  long,  and  the  acute  short  accented  vowels, 
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which  be  used  in  writing  German,  as  in  WeUiprdc/ieliteratiir, 
and    occasionally    in    Vp.    words    used    in    hie    Grammar, 
Dictionary,  Vz,  and  elemenlary  books.     But  these  accents 
are  no  port  of  his  Vp,  alphabet,  and  no  other  writer  thinks  of 
employing  them.     Hence  when  the  American  Committee  say 
that  "he  (Schleyer)  also  introduces  various  diacritical  marks, 
indicating  accent,  tones,  vocal  inflection  and  quantity,  all  of 
vbich  we  consider  needless  and  obstructivo,"  the  Reporters 
Convey  an  entirely  wrong  impression.     "Tones"  and  "vocal 
inflection"  are  never  indicated.     The  marks  for  accent  and 
quantity  intended  to  assist  the  learner,  and  especially  the 
German    learner,   vanish    from    the  printed  pages  of  other 
^writers.     In  his  dictionary  and  elementary  works,  Schleyer 
also  often  italicises  root  syllables,  which  is  convenient,  and  in 
Ilia  Vz.  he  does  the  same,  especially  when  introducing  new 
upounds,  because  his  Vz,  ia  in  fact  an  elementary  teaching 
H>k.     No  other  Vp,  writer  uses  italics  in  this  way.     To  say 
men  that  Vp.   "is  both  written  and  printed  with  under- 
scoring and  italic  letters,  necessari/  to  facilitate  its  compre- 
hension,"  is    thoroughly   misleading,   and   shows   that   the 
report«rs  possessed  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  system 
they  condemn. 

With  regard  to  the  pairs  of  letters  p  b,  t  <i,  k  g,  there  is  in 
Germany  and  Holland  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
separate  letters,  especially  when  final.  The  double  letters 
r,  z  are  difficult  to  many  speakers,  x=/cs  initial  is  even 
troublesome  to  Germans,  and  z^fs  is  very  troublesome  to 
Knglish,  French,  and  Spanish.  As  to  using  c  for  English  J 
(the   American    Committee    wrote    "  French  j    (dsc/i),"    an 

krident  slip),  and  j  for  French  c/i,  Schleyer  says  in  his  Vz. 
p.  391,  5  12r6,  5),  "A  speaker  of  Vp.  can  prononnce  the 
Ater  c,  at  pleasure,  either  as  (7  or  c  in  the  Italian  words 
Bw,  cenn,  similarly  the  letter  j  as  the  French  pronounce  /, 
cA  in  the  words  Jean  and  cfiaril.  Many  men  have  no  ear  for 
these  line  distinctions  ;  therefore,  as  you  please  !  "  And 
again,  in  Vz.  for  July,  §  1^20,  he  says  that  s  may  be  pro- 
nounced as  English  s  or  z  at  pleasure,  "  for  many  men  have 
not  fineness  of  hearing  for  these  sounds,"  and  then  reverting 
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to  hiB  j,  c,  X,  z.  Bays,  "the  pronimciation  of  all  these  in 
Volapiik  is  indiffereut,"  adding,  "though  in  our  (Schleyer'a) 
eyes  x  and  a  are  gs  and  rfn,  and  if  x  and  z  have  to  be  ks  and 
ts,  write  them  ao,  and  not  r,  z,"  and  he  then  refers  to  Vz.  for 
ltf84,  p.  162,  g  303,  which  I  have  not  at  hand. 

These  explanations  are  a  key  to  much  not  only  in  Vp.,  but 
in  all  general  phonetic  writing.  We  do  not  want  tti  enter 
upon  all  the  niceties  and  subtleties  of  accurate  phonetics. 
It  is  for  some  persona,  as  myself,  a  moat  attractive  study,  for 
others  it  ia  mainly  incomprehensible  and  wholly  stupid. 
They  hear  a  sound  and  are  satisfied  with  gliding  some  sort 
of  an  imitation  of  it  which  shall  convey  to  the  pereon 
addressed  a  knowlege  of  the  let/era  intended.  Taking  then 
the  fact  that  "many  people  have  no  ear  for  these  fine  dis- 
tinctions," we  maj-  say  that  every  sound  in  any  universal 
language  may  be  more  or  less  altered,  provided  only  it  does 
not  cease  to  be  recognisable.  The  d,  o,  ii  of  Vp,  would  be  iu 
an  Englishman's  mouth  the  a  of  bat  lengthened,  the  iVof  siV, 
and  the  fw  of  new.  The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  it,  would  be  pro- 
nounced long,  as  in  /aiher,  there,  mnchine,  to,  rule,  and  short 
as  in  pat,  pet,  pit,  pot,  put,  all  of  which  have,  of  course,  a 
slightly  different  quality.  No  possible  confusion  would  thus 
arise.  If,  however,  we  limited  ourselves  to  five  vowels,  we 
should  only  be  creating  immense  difficulties  in  the  formation 
of  roots,  unless  we  adopted  Prof.  Bauer's  combinatorial  and 
correlative  system,  and  even  then  he  requires  six  vowels. 

But  the  written  langua<re  as  distinct  from  the  spokea 
must  also  be  considered.  Up  till  last  year  Schleyer  did  not 
write  ii'6u  with  two  dots,  but  knicked  in  the  commencement 
of  each  letter,  thua  requiring  three  new  types.  The  seventh 
edition  of  his  grammar,  and  the  first  104  pages  of  the  eighth 
edition,  still  contain  these  marks,  but  they  have  now  vanished, 
as  decided  by  the  Munich  Congress.  There  remains  a  difficulty 
for  telegraphing  and  type  writing,  and  it  is  proposed  there  to 
write  a:  o:  v:,  with  a  colon,  or  the  two  dots,  by  the  aide 
insteiid  of  over.  But  in  the  printing  telegraph  of  Prof. 
Hughes,  which  is  most  common,  this  colon  could  not  be  uaed 
without  a  new  typo  wheel  substituting  (:)  for   to,  as  only 
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tffenty-six  forms  exist  on  the  present  type  wheel.  Hence 
ihere  seeiuB  nothing  left  for  telegraphic  purposes  but  to  use 
If  as  aw,  oir,  uw,  or  duplications  as  an,  oo,  uit,  or  the  secondary 
German  forms  tw,  oe,  tie,  and  when  those  combinations  occur,  as 
ihey  do,  in  a  few  words,  to  double  the  final  e,  thus  the  usual 
rat '  weight,'  and  nbi '  nut,'  would  be  vaet,  met,  and  the  usual 
vatt  'juice,'  and  uoet  'a  note,'  would  be  raeet,  no^et.  la 
ordinary  writing  tho  two  dots  can  remain,  but  they  are  often  in- 
tolerubly  frequent,  as  piikiiiot,  one  to  be  taken  cure  of,  a  patient. 
£aglish  printers,  who  would  soon  run  short  of  d,  o,  u,  or  a:,  o;, 
a:,  and  have  no  capital  double  doited  A,  O,  TJ,  may  use  either 
plan  with  due  explanation.  None  of  these  difficulties  occur 
in  Spclin. 

j  9.    PhOKETII-S— OtHEH   AtPHABBncAL    DlpriCCLTlBS. 

There  are  several  other  points  of  the  alphabet  which  I 
should  like  to  touch  on  briefly.  The  aspirate  A  is  a  great 
diflSculty  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Russia,  where  it 
does  not  eiiat.  The  r  was  felt  to  he  so  difficult  for  Chinese 
that  Schleyer  has  neariy  banished  it,  and  either  omits  it  or 
uses  /.  But  then  a  new  trouble  arises,  for  fi;  di;  kr,  gr 
haWng  become  (!,  dl,  kt,  g>,  great  difficulty  is  felt  in  the 
separation  of  the  first  two  from  the  last  two  at  the  beginning 
of  words.  In  England  the  greater  number  of  speakers  un- 
consciously use  only  ll-,  dl-,  and  say  Hay,  illotes,  for  c/ay,  gloce», 
bat  then  they  are  puz/.led  to  distinguish  tl,  kl,  and  dl,  gl. 
Vp  ,  like  ancient  Greek  rX^u-t  '  I  suffer,'  and  leX^/ta  '  a  bough,' 
has  both.  Modem  Greek  avoids  t\-.  It  will  require  some 
truiniog  to  distinguish  k/-,  tl-,  and  gl-,  dl-.  Then  with 
regard  to  length  of  vowels,  I  think  we  need  not  be  particular 
in  Vp.  or  any  other  universal  language,  provided  we  do  not 
let  quantity  determine  meaning,  as  we  do  in  English.  It  is 
^^generally  laid  down  that  all  Vp.  vowels  are  long,  and  the 
^ktooent  or  stress  upon  tlie  last  only.  The  following  is 
^Bchleyer'e  last  statement  on  the  subject  (Vz.  June,  1888, 
■p.  391,  %  1276.  4)  :  "  Vowels  are  not  always  long.  Only 
in  mouoeyllabic  words,  and  in  the  last  syllable  of  words  of 
two  or  more  syllables  are  the  vowels  long.     Poetry  is  free. 
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In  every  beautiful  natural  language  vowels  are  both  long 
and  short,  hence  short  vowels  are  by  no  means  an  exceprion 
in  Vp.,  just  as  two  eyes  are  not  an  exception.  Kvery 
Ian  guage  without  short  vowels  is  sliff  and  ugly-  We  read 
the  word  jinunel  (female  messenger)  with  the  long  vowel  on 
the  last  syllable,  not  in  the  second,  but  as  the  French  read 
the  word  general,"  in  which  we  must  assume  the  way  that 
Germans  usually  pronounce  it,  which  is  aomewhat  diQereot 
from  the  French.  Again  he  says  {tbtd.  7),  "To  lay  the 
stress  on  any  other  sylluble  but  the  last  ia  difficult  and  too 
complicated  {pekoxiadb!  properly  compounded),  hence  it  cannot 
be  allowed."  To  almost  all  but  Frenchmen  this  position  of 
the  accent  is  strange,  and  as  in  French  we  must  mind  to 
keep  the  preceding  syllables  distinct,  and  not  hurry  them 
over  to  get  to  the  last,  compare  Italian  Liherid.  I  find  oti 
examination  that  any  other  position  of  the  accent  in  Vp. 
would  not  act,  on  account  of  ita  method  of  composition  and 
inflexion.  As  a  general  question  it  must  at  present  be  left 
undetermined.  Prof.  Bauer's  Spelin  is  enabled  to  have  a 
different,  and  to  most  Europeans  a  more  natural  system  of 
hccentuation  {see  p.  91,  No.  7). 

The  ideal  limit  of  sounds  cannot  be  easily  settled.  There 
is  no  one  set  of  sounds  essentially  easy,  and  another  essentially 
difficult.  Wo  can  speak  only  relatively  respecting  the 
languages  we  ourselves  encounter.  To  any  speaker,  only 
the  sounds  with  which  he  has  been  surrounded  during  the 
first  ten  yenrs  of  his  life  are  easy.  All  others  have  to  be 
acquired  with  difficulty  and  after  considerable  practice,  and 
can  never  be  really  acquired  without  living,  I'or  a  while 
at  least,  and  that  while  comparatively  young,  in  their 
atmosphere.  There  are  of  course  great  individual  difierences 
iu  the  power  of  appreciating  and  assimilating  new  sounds,  and 
the  increase  of  phonetic  knowledge  and  training  will  probably 
render  such  a  power  more  general.  Still  there  will  always 
be  individuals  who  remain  quite  impervious  t«  any  attempt 
to  teach  them  new  speech  sounds.  We  cannot  take  count  of 
those.  Although  we  may  regret  the  use  in  Vp.  of  a,  o,  u,  b, 
x=:kis-,  s=fs-,  tl;  dl',  and  the  position  of  accent,  yet  as  these 
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are  all  the  difficulties  of  speech  in  this  language,  they  are  ao 
few  coropared  w^itb  thoHo  of  such  widely  difiuaed  languages  sa 
EnglUb,  French,  and  German,  that  I  think  we  cannot  com- 
plain.  At  the  same  time  I  should  of  course  have  preferred 
the  tDuch  simpler  alphabet  of  Professor  Bauer.  This  contains 
only  the  six  vowels,  t,  e,  a.  o,  u,  a,  and  the  Gfteou  consonants, 
p  b  m,  f  v,t  d  n  I,  y  s  s,  (■(  =»h),  k  g,  of  which  ce,  y,  s,  are  used 
*'  euphunically  "  to  separate  consonants  and  vowels,  and  admits 
only  the  initial  combinations  hi,  Jl,  gl,  kl,  pi,  d,  if,  am,  an,  sp, 
St,  *r,  tc.  kc,  in  h/air,flov/,  glow,  day,  p/ay,  «/ay,  sp/iere,  sma.]\, 
annil,  «pell,  s/ay ;  the  last  three  are  easy  substitutes  for  the 
difficult  English  sie,  fie,  kw,  in  strain,  /irain,  gween.  These 
initial  forms  would  offer  difficulties  to  very  few,  such  as  Arabs. 
There  are  also  no  double  final  consonants,  the  euphonic  <v 
being  always  interposed.  These  would  suit  all  European 
Aryans. 

The  American  Committee  says  roundly  the  phonetics  of 
"Vp,  are  "  strange  in  part  to  every  Aryan,"  but  the  phonetics 
of  any  one  Aryan  language  are  still  more  strange  to  that  of 
every  other.  The  easiest,  the  Tuscan,  having  two  forms  of 
e  and  o,  two  forms  of  z  {ts,  dz),  peculiar  cena,  ^emma,  and  their 
varieties,  with  a  most  "  vagrom  "  accent,  difficult  for  any 
foreigner  to  "  comprehend,"  and  all  entirely  unmarked. 

j  10.  Tbb  Abyin  Basis— VocAQLLikBT. 
Leaving  phonetics,  let  us  go  to  the  language  itself.  The 
invitation  is  expressly  for  "  perfecting "  a  language  on  an 
Aryan  basis.  The  Committee  say  :  "  The  Aryan  stock  is 
now  and  has  been  for  two  thousand  years  the  standard-bearer 
of  the  civilisation  of  the  world  ;  hence,  a  universal  language 
should  be  based  upon  the  linguistic  principles  of  that  stock." 
This  is  a  wondertiiL  uon  scguilur.  Hod  the  languages  used 
by  the  Aryan  races  auythlng  to  do  with  this  "  standard- 
bearing  "?  It  is  not  even  hinted  that  they  had.  The  history 
of  the  Aryan  race,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  for  the  origin  of  it 
is  lost  in  obscurity,  and  who  were  the  original  Aryans  is  just 
I  kl  prt>sent  a  matter  of  rather  lively  discussion — did  they 
ae  Iroin  the  North  of  India  or  the  rforth  of  Europe  ? — the 
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history  rather  shews  that  their  advance  in  civiliaation  wa» 
independent  of  the  languages  used.  The  fact  that  ona 
language  for  a  long  while  prevailed  over  Europe  was  a  mere 
matter  of  conquest,  and  broke  down  with  the  breakdown  of 
the  power  which  had  conquered.  It  is  notorious  that  peoples 
change  their  language  from  the  action  of  circumstancea. 
We  have  a  curious  little  bit  of  history  in  that  way  in  our 
own  dominions  in  Iforth-east  Caithness  and  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands.  Similarly,  it  is  doubted  whether  there  is  a  drop 
of  Greek  blood  in  Greece.  AYe  have  long  known  that 
commonness  of  Ian  gunge  is  no  proof  of  commonness  t/t 
descent.  But  that  advance  of  civilisation  should  be  due  to  ft 
certain  common  origin  of  language,  and  should  condition  the 
formation  of  a  new  cementing  language  which  has  especially 
to  act  on  peoples  beyond  its  limits,  is  altogether  new  am 
my  mind  untenable.  What  follows  seems  to  have  a  trifia 
more  foundation,  but  really  is  equally  untenable.  "  In  the 
Aryan  stock,"  say  the  Committee,  "  the  six  principal  living 
tongues  in  the  order  of  their  importance  and  extent,  may  be 
ranged  as  follows  :  English,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Russian.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  proposed 
general  tongue  to  ally  itself  to  these  somewhat  in  the  order 
noted,  aa  thus  being  more  readily  acquired  by  the  greater 
number  of  active  workers  in  the  world  at  the  present  time." 
Now  in  the  first  place,  if  only  those  six  languages  were  con- 
cerned, we  could  do  without  a  universal  language.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  not  these  peoples  that  we  want  especiallj 
enlist,  except  as  recruiting  sergeants  for  the  non-Aryan^ 
and  lastly  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  one  of  those 
nations  who  had  to  learn  the  Universal  Language  would  be 
at  all  specially  benefited  by  its  reference  to  the  five  othen 
which  be  did  not  know  and  did  not  wish  to  acquire.  No» 
what  we  want  is  a  short  simple  means  of  expressing  thoughte 
and  their  relations,  and  whether  this  is  connected  in  any 
way  with  Aryan  or  non-Aryan  stocks,  is  of  no  consequenoA 
whatever.  It  should  be  constructed  quite  independently 
any  racial  considerations, 

Kow  the  first  thing  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  construtH 
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"**■»!  of  a  rocabulary,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  most  diverse 

oF*iiiiona  exist.     The  Report  states  :  "  The  vocabulary  of  the 

^•fciversal  Language  should  be  based  primarily  on  the  vocabu- 

***~3/  which   19   common    to   the   leading   Aryan    tongues," 

•-■Xere  m  none.     There  is  no  common  vocabulary.     We  must 

I  ***!  take   English  and  German   as  examples.      They  both 

*^long  to  one  Aryan  branch,  and  their  common  words  are 

**ot  those  of  the  Romance  langTiages,  which  are  in  common 

^ilh  (lexicographical  but  not  constructional}  English.     And 

*>ow  many   (bating  scientific   terms  and  a  few  that  came 

t.^rough  the  Latin  mint)  are  in  common  with  Greek  P    What 

shnll  we  say  of  Russian  ?     But  the  Report  adds :  "There  are 

1600  words  in  German,  which  are  almost  or  quite  the  same 

in  English  ;   there  are  more  than   this  number  common  to 

English,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.     A  selection  should 

^Kbe  mode  from  these  similar  or  identical  word-forms  as  the 

^^pundalion  of  the  lexicon.     At  least  a  thousand  words  in 

HboEDmon  use  will  he  found  to  be  the  same  in  all  these  lan- 

guagea,  rchen  ire  allow  for  the  operation  of  «imph  and  leell-knoiai 

phoiifiie  Imrs,"  a  large  proviso,  which  is  immediately  further 

developed  by  saying :  "  Let  t/ie  learner  be  taught  theae  laics, 

and  he  will  at  once  know  a  good  share  of  all  the  more  usual 

terras  of  daily  intercourse  in  the  new  language." 

Now  to  my  mind  this  proposition  is  simply  impossible. 
J^hat !  people,  in  order  to  learn  a  new  universal  language, 
first  to  learn  the  phonetic  laws  by  which  the  particular 
ichea  of  the  great  Aryan  division  of  languages  have  been 
altered  in  Western  Europe,  and  then  thoy,  who  must  be 
Western  Europeans,  or  their  trans- European  descendants,  to 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  benefited,  will  forsooth  "know" — 
save  the  mark!  know! — a  good  share  of  the  terms  of  daily 
intercourse,  which  differ  so  widely  even  in  Western  Europe. 
.^nd  what  of  non-Europeans?  Does  "universal"  mean 
'est  European  "  ?  Are  the  Semitic  stems,  the  various 
■Aryan,  Asiatic,  African,  American,  and  other  languages 
liminated  from  the  "  universe  "  ? 
therefore  may  be  at  once  dismissed,  and  with  it  the 
of  an  Aryan  basis   for   the  world- language,  which 
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realised  by  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  World- English, 
st  what  DO  one  can  afford  to  wait  for. 
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of  the  vocabulary  must  be  sought  elsewhere, 
ages  the  roota  must  be  learned  quite  inde- 
any  other  language.     In  a  natural  local  t«ngue 

of  the  roots  gradually  arises  in  the  mind  of 
constant   intercourse   with    his    parents  and 

In  an  artificial  universal  language  the  learning 
ing  of  roots  must  take  place  by  help  of  a 
■own  natural  native  language.  There  is  no 
£ach  root  must  become  separately  familiar  to 
10  usee  it ;  and  it  is  not  of  the  least  consequence 
lat  root  has,  provided  the  learner  can  approxi- 
tnd    provided    it  is  suitable  for  constructional 

distinct  from  every  other  root  in  sound  and 
.  the  so-called  Aryan  languages  a  long  course 
d  circumstances  have  given  to  the  most  usual 
variety  of  meanings,  as  dictionary  makers  knov 
In  order  that  the  universal  language  should 
I,  each  root  should  have  one  meaning  only,  or 

literal  and   figurative.      This   eliminates  the 

language  in  particular,  except  as  occasionally 

rme  for  the  roots. 

«  roots  to  be  chosen  ?     Bishop  Wilkins  in  hia 

a  Heal  Charticter  and  a  Philosophical  Language, 

which  should  never  be  neglected  by  any  one 
[  a  universal  language,  first  made  an  elaborate 
>f  all  ideas  known  to  him,  with  their  differences 
nd  then  instituted  a  philowphical  inquiry  into 

grammar  and  the  relations  of  spoken  sounds, 
invented  a  set  of  signs  which  marked  all  the 
i  particles"  as  be  termed  them,  thus  forming 
racter,"  which  was  addressed  only  to  the  eye, 
ideography.  This  done,  he  vocalised  his 
juch  a  way  that  each  part  of  any  real  character 
«d   into  a   sound,   that   thus   represented  lus 
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*I  ^  Bsificalion  of  ideas  and  views  of  the  philosophy  of  grnmmar, 
^*^^*  gives  as  epeciroena  of  this  language  the  Lord's  Prayer 
fE»XJ  395  and  421)  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  (pp.  404  and  427), 
"*  «i  compares  the  first  interlinearly  with  50  other  languages, 
""^^^ikoning   written  and   spoken   English   as   two    (p.  435). 
**e9e  are   probably   the    only   specimens    that    were   ever 
^■~^lten,     I  give  the  first  two  words  of  the  first,  namely, 
^dur  father," — bat  Coba,  aa  he  writes  them,  with  his  expla- 
j^^fc-tions,     "(hat).     This  Dipthong  (ai)  is  assigned  to  signifie 
^^^  e  first  Person  plural  amongst  the  Pronouns,  n'z.  We.     The 
~^*^tter  A  prefixed  to  it,  doth  denote  that  the  Pronoun  is  to  be 
„^^^ed  possessively,  pi's.  Our. — 2.  (Coba).    Co  doth  denote  the 
^*~  enus  of  (Economical  Rehtwii ;  the  Letter  (b)  signifying  the 
^^~*8t  difference   under   that   Genus,   which    is   Relation    of 
^^— onsanguinity ;  the  Vowel  (a)  the  second  Species,  which  is 
^^^irtct  ancending;    namely,   Parent,"  Sex   was  left   undeter- 
^^lincd  in  this  case,  it  comes  under  Natural  Powers  VI,  and 
*«  expressed  in  his  "real  character"  p.  WQ,  and  see  also 
~J),  415.     It  is  evident  that  a  language  which  required  such 
t*   preamble  could    never  become  practical.     Nor  could  any 
language  which  depended   upon  any  classification  of  ideas, 
as  long  aa  it  was  entertained,  for  the  classification  of  to-day 
must  be  superseded  by  the  knowledge  of  to-morrow.     Hence 
all  words  which  recall  a  classification  in  our  present  languages 
are  only  useful  by  reason  of  the  classification  having  been 
forgotten,    or    becoming    overlooked.      We   may   therefore 
dismiss  all  such  as  thoroughly  unpractical,  including  in  thera 
the  construction  of  roota  where  each  letter  refers  to  some 
general  conception  or  idea,  which,  combined  with  the  con- 
ceptions  suggested    by  the  other  letters,  make  up,  in  the 
mind  of  the  inventor  of  the  root,  the  general  conception 
which  he  desires  that  root  to  express.     Not  only  would  such 
combinations  become  obsolete,  but  the  inventor  would  soon 
find  himself  at  the  end  of  his  resources  in  inventing  them. 

Next  there  ie  the  onomatopoolic  principle,  which,  however, 
Jiaa  such  a  limited  range  of  action,  and  becomes  so  extremely 
^e  when  applied  to  ideas  not  immediately  connected  with 
ind,  that  it  may  be  passed  by  as  naturally  insufficient. 
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Another  plaii  ia  to  take  a  language  generally  hnown,  with 
all  the  values  of  the  words  it  contains,  and  make  use  of 
clippings  from  it  as  roots.  This  has  been  done,  or  rather 
suggested,  by  Mr.  Henderson,  iu  his  Lingua,  taking  Latin  oa 
the  busis.  An  examination  of  this  decidedly  ingenious  book 
convinces  me  that  it  is  impracticable.  In  fact  it  requires  a 
preliminary  knowledge  of  LatiD,  and  its  clipped  forms  are  so 
many  stabs  in  the  heart  to  one  who  knows  Latin.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  other  attempts  to  found  a  language  on 
Latin,  or  Romance,  or  mixed  bases.  They  all  give  me  the 
feeling  of  breaks  down,  nigger  language,  talkee-talkee.  And 
it  ia  to  me  very  ominous  that  the  American  Committee  refers 
with  satisfaction  to  the  Creole  Indian  jargons.  When  we 
set  to  work  to  form  a  new  language,  it  should  evidently  be 
composed  of  living  co-ordinated  parts,  and  not  a  loose  Leap 
of  dead  chips. 

It  remains  then  that  the  roots  should  be  chosen  arbitrarily, 
like  Linnaeus'a  "trivial  names"  of  plants,  so  as  to  suit  the 
method  selected  for  indicating  construction.  But  when  thua 
"the  world  ia  all  before  us  where  to  choose,"  it  is  very 
difficult  to  sirike  out  any  path  at  all,  and  hence  it  is  necessary 
to  recur  to  the  forms  existent  in  such  languages  as  happea 
to  be  more  or  less  known  to  the  inventor,  and  to  reduce  the 
roots  to  the  shape  required  for  the  system  of  grammar  and 
derivation  to  be  adopted.  This  is  what  Schleyer  has  done. 
He  has  taken  a  large  number  (the  American  report  says  40 
per  cent.)  from  English,  but  has  so  changed  the  tbrms  for  his 
purpose,  that  they  are  scarcely  recognisable.  Thus  niV  near, 
lit  ear,  ni'«  animal,  died  dread,  vol  world, _^(?m  friend,  liid  lady, 
sol  sir,  gentleman,  all  monoayllables,  always  beginning  and 
ending  with  a  consonant,  and  all  the  vowels  long.  Prof. 
Bauer  limits  himself  to  taking  the  roots  from  Knglish, 
French,  and  German ;  they  are,  however,  necessarily  more 
or  less  similarlj'  transformed  out  of  all  knowledge.  But  it  ia 
really  of  no  consequence  whatever  whether  or  not  the  old 
words  are  recognised  in  their  new  forms.  They  have  to  be- 
learned  by  Frenchmen  and  Arabs  who  know  nothing  of 
English,  just  as  Englishmen  know  nothing  of  the  olher_ 
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'     languages  laid  under  contribution.     It  ia  necessary  to  insist 

OD  llifa  in  the  formation  of  an  artificial  language.     Tbe  roots 

lULut  be  arbitrarily  selected.     There  ought  to  be  no  "most 

'a.voiired  nation  clause"  in   this  "international  commercial 

ti-eat_v,"  in  the  sense  that  the  result  should  be  more  easily 

cotaprehended  by  one  niition  than  another.     The  Universal 

Aj**nguage  is  wanted  us  u  means  of  communication  between 

*'<  nations.     Every  one  who  wishes  to  communicate  by  its 

"^Ip  must  learn  the  meaning  assigned  to  the  roots.     There 

ftre  at  present  numerous  handbooks  for  teaching  Vp.,  but  a 

"terature  is  as  yet  wanting,  for  Schleyer's  little  books  of  un- 

t^onnected  scraps  {Ri'iutjifU,  or  Proverbs  in  verse;  Nur  Oekf, 

*  collection  of  200  pithy  remarks ;  Dat  Buch  lier  Wnhrheilen, 

'^*    a  similar  character;  Bihlika,  biblical  tests,  to  which  may 

**e  added  his  Bib  I.,  or  translation  of  the  first  Kpistle  of  St. 

[  •ohn)   do  not  form  literature  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 

*ndering  a  reader  familiar  with  a  language. 

That  will,  however,  not  be  long  delayed.     The  pioneers  in 
tiia  direction  are  Fieweger's  translation  of  Lessing's  Minna  ton 
^**rnMni,  and  Dr.  Lederer's  Vo/apiikabu/in  (Andersen,  Grimm, 
*^. ).      In  tbe  mean  time  the  various  newspapers  and  journals, 
^specially  Schleyer's  Vz,,  and  Kerokhoffs'  Le  Volnpiik,  supply 
*  good  deal  ofmore  or  less  interesting  matter  to  read  and  under- 
stand. But  till  a  very  considerable  number  of  roots  is  absolutely 
•aQiiliar  there  can  be  no  proper  speaking  or  writing.     In  Vz, 
*»r  July,  §  i;!26,  it  is  however  announced  from  Chicago  that 
t-orinue  Cobn,  a  girl  of  six,  daughter  of  a  professor  of  Vp., 
"(ready  apeaka  Volapuk,  in  addition  to  German,  French,  and 
*^S'i^-     But  then  America  is  so  go-ahead ! 


4  12,  The  Ahiab  liAsi^i— Ghamm 

Tlie  ibird  and  most  important  point  is  grammar  or  con- 
"-'•'iiotion,  the  means  by  which  the  relations  of  thoughts  to 
"•X^  another  are  expressed.  Now  here  the  Aryan  theory 
"'"eaka  down  altogether.  Anything  more  perplexing  than 
'■**«  verb  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  oven  in  modem 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  German,  and  English,  could  hardly 
Phil.  Tnnj.  tBBS-90.  S 
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apenoh,  epenob,  ipmob,  I  did  write,  I  wrote  or  have  written, 
I  had  written.  But  o  m  give  the  futures  present  and  past, 
openob  upenoh,  I  shall  write,  I  shall  have  written.  I  should 
certainly  be  wrong  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  Reporten^ 
but  I  cooaider  this  process  much  more  anah/tic  than  the 
English,  which  uses  cliiraeily  perip/irimtic  forms  that  do  not. 
analyse  the  conception  at  ail,  but  actually  suggest  wrong 
meanings,  as  we  see  at  once  if  we  try  to  put  them  into 
French.  Then  the  continued  forms  insert  an  i,  as  aipenoh 
I  habitually  write,  dipenoh  I  used  to  write,  oipvnob  I  shall  bQ> 
habitually  writing ;  forms  absent  in  most  other  languages 
where  their  meaning  has  to  be  expressed  by  peripbrasii. 
These  forms  do  not  seem  to  be  much  used  except  by  Schleyer 
himself,  who  is  very  fond  of  them.  The  English  forms 
"  I  am  waiting,  I  was  writing,"  have  been  adopted  in  Vp^ 
DB  biiwb  peiwl,  ebinol)  penol,  where  -ol  is  the  participiil 
termination. 

Prof.  Bauer  in  his  SpeHn  adopts  another  and,  I  think,  atiUj 
simpler  process.  Taking  w(7=love,  ho  forms  five  infinitivt 
present  ttiili  to  love,  past  mik  to  have  loved,  pluperfect  mila 
10  have  had  loved,  future  mih  to  be  about  to  love,  future 
past  mi/ii  to  have  been  about  to  love.  Then  by  prefixing  to 
these  the  personal  pronouns,  which  with  him  are  the  eimpli 
vowels  1  I,  e  thou,  a  he,  o  she,  u  it,  (e  one=French  oh,  hi 
makes  these  finite,  as  i  tuili  I  love,  e  mile  thou  lovedat  Of 
hast  loved,  a  mila  he  had  loved,  o  mih  she  will  love,  w  mil 
or  m  iiiilu  it  or  one  will  have  loved.  This  is  the  ver 
simplest  verb  which  I  have  seen.  But  the  beauty  of  il 
construction  cannot  be  properly  appreciated  by  an  isolate^ 
example.  The  whole  grammar  of  Prof.  Bauer's  Spelin  tum4 
on  this  correlation  of  i',  e,  a,  o,  u,  (e.  In  the  passive  voice  i 
is  prefixed  and  a  participle  in  -cd  added,  thus  i  bi  milt 
I  am  loved,  as  in  English.  But  in  Yp.  p  is  prefixed  to  it 
active  form  to  make  it  passive,  as  pened  papenom  or  pipenofK^ 
the  letter  is  written  or  had  been  written. 

In  Vp.  the  direct  or  name-case  of  nouns  is  left  untouched 
the  three  oblique  cases  have  a,  e,  i  subjoined,  pena,  pene,  pen 
of  a  pen,  to  a  pen,  a  pen.     And  for  the  plural  s  is  added^ 
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*s  pciias  of  pens.  Is  not  this  also  analytic  P  For  these 
■yilttblea  express  these  relations  without  any  exception  for 
©Very  class  of  words  ;  aapen  ola  the  pen  of  you,  fijirnm  peneili 
"*  he  (o'li)  gave  {e)  a  letter  (i)  to  [e)  thee,  compare  the  Latin 
^fiit  tihi  rphtolain.  Here  again  S/>eliiL  is  simpler  than  Tp. 
■*t  leaves  the  original  form  untouched,  hut  adds  res  for  the 
Plciral;  the  genitive  and  dative  are  expressed  by  prefixed 
P^'epositions  i/a;,  tu  in  both  numbers,  and  the  accusative  is,  as 
**    English,  left  to  position  to  determine. 

I  am  not  writing  a  grammar  of  Volapiib  or  Speliii,  and 
^3nce  I  do  not  go  into  further  particulars.  The  mere  English 
-^^^^^ader  will  find  good  introductinus  in  C.  E.  Sprague's  Iland- 
*^^-Wok  of  A'olapiik  (Triibner,  1888),  and  H.  M.  Ilain'a  Grammar 
"^^^  J  Volapiik  (Carr  &  Co.,  1888),  both  written  in  English 
^^  specially   for   English   speakers.       Swan    Sonnenschein  &. 

PV  have  also  published  a  translation  of  Alfred  Kii'chhof's 
Grammar,  while  Auguste  Kerckhoffs'  Cours  Complet  and  /*/(■- 
ionnaire  are  admirable  for  a  Frenchman,  but  those  who  know 
lermaa  should  get  Sohleyer's  own  grammar  and  -dictionary, 
{  13,    VoLipl'K   ACCOHOISO  10  ITfl  AMEBICAS   COMHITTBB. 

Now  I  turn   apecially  to  the  appreciation  of  Vp,  by  the 
American  Committee,  which  is  in  some  respects  founded  on 
I  inaccuracies,  and  this  ia  a  pity,  considering  how  uncom- 

\  promising  the  condemnation   is.      They  begin  thus:    "His 

I  (Schleyer's)  scheme   is  evidently  the  result  of  conscientious 

B  labor  and  thought,  and  be  manifests  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  needs  of  the  time  ;  but  unfortunately  the  theory  of  con- 
Btruction  he  has  adopted  is  in  conflict  with  the  development 
of  both  the  Teutonic  and  Romance  languages,  and  full  of 
difficulliei  to  the  learner."  This  last  assertion  any  one  who 
Itas  even  dipped  into  Vp.  is  competent  to  contradict.  The 
development  of  the  Teutonic  and  Romance  languages,"  so 
dear  to  the  Reporters,  ia,  as  I  Lave  already  said,  unsuited  for 
ft  universal  language,  which  is  wanted  for  persons  beyond  that 
influence,  or  under  very  difierent  forms  of  that  influence, 
and  whatever  plan  Is  used,  ii  must  be  altogether  much  simpler 
tban  in  any  Aryan  language. 
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The  Reporters  then  enter  upon  the  phonetics  of  Vp. 
already  aufficientlj  considered,  together  with  the  incorrect 
assertion  that  accents  and  italics  were  necessary,  and  the  fact 
"  that  various  sounds  of  the  Volapilk  alphabet  could  not  be 
pronounced  by  a  member  of  any  Aryan  nation  without 
special  oral  teaching,"  wliich  they  aay  "  we  regard  as  a  fatal 
defect."     Actum  eat! 

"  Moreover,"  they  continue,  "  many  words  are  manufitotured 
from  entirely  new  radicals,  capriciously  and  even  fantastically 
formed,  and  this  we  condemn,"  Unfortunately  no  examples 
are  given.  It  is,  however,  of  no  consequence  even  if  correctly 
stated,  as  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show.  "The  articli 
is  omitted  which  is  well."  Whenever  the  article  is  of  import* 
ance  there  are  substitutes,  aa  sembal '  some  one,'  corresponding' 
to  Latin  guiduin  and  at,  et  '  this  and  that,'  Latin  ittc,  il/^f. 
which  can  be  used  as  in  that  language.  In  fact,  in  hii 
dictionary  Schleyer  gives  el  as  "  the  definite  article, 
general  ;  but  only  where  absolutely  needed  "  (bestimmter 
Artikel,  allgemein ;  nur,  wo  durchaus  notig).  Ue  uses  this 
el  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Grammar,  p.  56),  0  Fat  ob<i«,  el  in 
mis,  0  Father  of  us,  the  (one)  in  heavens,  where  it  is  rather 
a  demonstrative  pronoun  as  the  Greek  o  €P  toi;  ovpatiott, 
which  it  translates,  and  in  usual  Yp.  would  have  been  ut  kel 
hitiol,  or  hinom,  that  one  which  art  or  is. 

Then  the  American  Committee  proceed  to  complain  of  the 
cases  of  nouns  already  spoken  on,  and  would  probably  in  this 
respect  prefer  Spelin.  Next  they  find  fault  with  the  method 
of  forming  "  diminutives,  comparatives,  and  superlatives,  by 
prefixes  and  suffixes."  In  the  illustration  the  comparulivo 
(by  a  misprint  P)  is  made  to  end  in  lihi  instead  of  um.  "  It 
will  be  ohserved,"  say  they,  "that  while  this  process  is  not 
dissimilar  to  that  once  frequent  in  the  Aryan  stock,"  it  is 
still  very  frequent,  "it  is  not  analogous  to  that  which  the 
evolution  of  that  form  indicates  aa  its  perfected  form,"  that 
is,  the  degrees  of  comparison  are  not  formed  by  the  clumsy 
prefixment  of  two  adverbs  meaning  greater  and  greatest  ia 
quantity,  to  adjectives  which  may  not  have  any  relation  to 
quantity,  as  "more  good-natured,  most  good-natured,"  but 
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by  the  addilion  of  the  Byllablea  «m,  iin  in  every  case  without 
exception,  aa,  giiddl  being  "  good-natured,"  ijiulatikiim,  r/udd- 
Hkun.  To  prefer  llie  former  to  the  latter  ia  certainly  riding 
a  theory  very  hard. 

Then  conies  the  passage  about  biiiob  I  am,  already  spoken 
of,  with  the  comment,  "this  we  object  to  as  contrary  to  the 
logical  arrangement  of  the  proposition."  Now  in  Vp.  the 
arrangement  of  the  order  of  the  words,  as  in  Latin,  ie 
arbitrary,  because  the  inflectional  system  allows  it.  The 
Reporters  themselves  go  in  strongly  for  position  as  indicating 
sense,  thus  they  say  "the  phrase  give  to  tht  child  a  tpoon" 
would  be  juat  as  iiiteiligible  in  the  form  gt'ee  spoon  ckilil,  if 
we  remember  that  the  direct  precedes  the  indirect  object." 
In  Vp.  givol-oil  eile  spiini  might  he  put  in  any  order,  as  feeling 
or  emphasis  dictates.  In  English  we  should  say,  when  we 
use  a  preposition,  gire  a  spoon  to  the  child,  or,  omitting  the 
preposition,  give  t/ie  child  a  apoon,  in  each  case  precisely  con- 
Irary  to  the  order  used  by  the  Reporters.  But  they  seem  to 
tniput«  it  as  a  fault  to  Vp.  that  "the  meaning  is  largely 
derived  from  placement,"  a  statement  which  is  quite  in- 
correct. It  is  only  when  the  adjective,  aa  is  generally  the 
case,  follows  its  substantive,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  German 
«;n8toni,  it  is  not  declined,  otherwise  it  is  declined.  Hohleyer 
alliistnites  this  on  p.  46  of  his  Mittlere  Oyamtnaiik,  by  tirst 
■shewing  how  position  can  be  varied,  and  lastly  giiHng  a 
^passage  which  is  purposely  ambiguous,  chiefly  from  con- 
:jbunding  the  adjective  and  adverb,  and  which  is  immediately 
corrected.  Now  this  is  cited  (and  the  eitiition  ia  incorrectly 
printed')  to  shew  not  only  that  much  depends  on  position, 
but  that  "it  is  acknowledged  by  the  author  that  obscurities 

ra  Bitvud  BTCT  to  the  traiulatian,  though  here  the  Rppart«ra  bad  the 
.  D  bclure  thinn.    'I'hn  origiDal  has  "  Oudtkii  phdAt  Gndi  diu  UAte  fefallt 
..."  whait  tbp  icwenta are  wntMn  to  preienl  probable  Gennanerrura id  reading. 
b*  CommiHvv  fnM'-Ouiiikitpiidbi  (jorii,  Uixidiiew  pluasea  Gud  "  when  plu&i 
m  DO  nanniDg.  but  may  be  a  miFprint  for  plidat,  and  Oudtkit,  like  dn  Outt,  ii 
■*  "  whieh  i»  gooi"  '    ■    ■  ....        .         .....        .... 

_a  Tp.,  and  d, 
uUhGodiplidot. 


J 


«  piiibe  (itdt  fvdtk,  gudihi*  plidv  liadt,  plulvt  Godt  giidiia,  without  locenta. 
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may  arise  from  these  transpositions,  and  there  is  much  de- 
pendence on  accents  and  tones."  The  errors  in  these  state- 
ments can  only  have  occurred  through  carelessness.  But 
much  capital  is  made  out  of  them,  and  in  summing  up  the 
case  against  Vp.  the  Reporters  end  by  saying  "  its  expressions 
involve  unavoidable  obscurities,"  which  is  an  incorrect  asser- 
tion founded  only  on  their  own  mistake. 

The  Reporters  say :  **  We  are  surprised  to  see  the  German 
third  person  plural  (Sie)  retained  by  the  author  as  a  courteous 
form.  It  should  be  the  first  duty  of  a  universal  language  to 
reject  such  national  solecisms."  Of  course  it  was  not  the 
third  person  plural  in  Vp.,  for  that  would  be  oms  or  0/9,  but 
it  was  a  special  form  ons^  a  quasi-plural  to  on,  used  as  the 
French  on,  that  is  meant.  The  second  Yp.  Congress  at 
Munich  in  1887,  before  the  Report  was  read,  had  rejected  it. 
But  Schleyer  says  (Vz.  Jan.  1888,  p.  365,  §  1138,  12a),  "  It 
seems  a  secondary  matter  whether  one  corresponds  with  ol 
thou,  or  ons  courteous  you.  But  if  any  one  does  not  like  to 
use  ol,  or  looks  upon  it  as  an  insult,  we  cannot  compel  him 
to  employ  it,"  and  consequently  he  gives  Ofis  with  all  its 
derivatives  in  the  last  edition  of  his  dictionary,  just  pub- 
lished. In  the  East  especially  a  courteous  form  of  address 
will  be  a  necessity. 

The  Reporters  say,  "  The  excessive  multiplication  of  ^orms 
lends  to  Vp.  an  appearance  totally  un- Aryan."  This  is  of 
no  consequence.  **  The  verbal  theme  is  modified  by  sixteen 
suffixes  and  fourteen  prefixes."  This  is  a  very  small  amount 
compared  with  the  alterations  in  the  numerous  older  Aryan 
conjugational  forms,  and  the  heaping  of  auxiliaries  in  the 
newer,  especially  when  we  remember  that  each  suffix  or 
prefix  affects  every  possible  verb  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
•'There  is  a  durative  tense,"  already  spoken  of,  but  it  is 
merely  facultative,  and  its  effect  may  be  given  by  adverbs  or 
auxiliaries  as  in  other  languages,  aipenob  I  am  habitually 
writing,  or  penoh  egelo,  or  fovo,  j*&ris  toujours,  ich  schreibe 
imraerfort.  There  is  "  a  jussive  mood,  conjunctive,  optative 
gerund,  and  supine  forms  all  indicated  by  added  syllables,  re- 
minding one  of  the  overloaded  themes  of  Turanian  tongues." 


he 
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*ir*here  is  no  supine  syllable;  supines  are  expressed  by  pre- 
"^»«8itiona,  and  the  infinitive,  which  is  treated  and  declined  like 
XM.  Biibstantive.  The  passive  gerund  amandiis  has  indeed  a 
2>oculiar  form,  as  pijlofol,  one  to  be  loved,  rarely  used,  and  easily 
^sjxpreaaed  periphrastlcully.  The  other  gerunds  are  cases  of 
^t-Tie  declined  infinitive.  "  This  mechanism,"  say  the  Reporters, 
~  "  is  not  only  superfluous,  but  if  any  lesson  may  be  learned 
^f  rom  the  history  of  articulate  speech,  it  is  precisely  the 
«z>pposIte  to  what  tho  universal  language  should  and  must 
t>e-"  The  mechanism  being  quite  different  from  any  that 
^Gould  be  thus  alluded  to,  this  remark  does  not  apply,  and 
''y>erfaapa  the  ease  with  which  these  things  are  acquired, 
~^he  rapid  increase  of  readers  and  writers  of  Vp.,  may  lead 
^Bome  people  to  disagree  with  the  Reporters, 

Their  own  propositions  are  extremely  vague,  and  so  far  aa 

13  can  see  totally  insufficient  to  express  modern  thought. 
They  fall  hock  on  "jargons,"  and  they  pay  the  English 
language  tlie  compliment  of  calling  it  "a  jargon  of 
niurked  type,"  which  is  quite  incorrect;  for  though  we  in- 
corporate foreign  words  in  abundance,  we  almost  always 
nolionalise  them,  and  never  lose  grip  of  our  Teutonic 
gramniar.  They  say  that  "  the  evidence,  both  from  theory 
and  history,  is  conclusive  that  the  progress  of  language, 
linguistic  evolution,  means  the  rejection  of  all  paradigms 
1  and  infiections  and  specialisation  of  the  process  of  placement  " 

I  (p.   14).      To  my  mind  the  history  of  tho  break  down  of 

ft  Aryan   forms  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  invention  of  an 

B  arlilicial  language,  except  to  teach  us  what  to  avoid.     The 

H         strunge  confusion  even  of  the  English  verb,  tho  wonderful 
■  nse  of  auxiliaries,  the  distinction  of  /  shnU  and  he  leitl  in  tho 

f  pure  future,  never  mastered  by  many  English  speakers,  us  in 

Scotland,'  and  their  difference  from  /  tcill,  he  shall,  with 

■  In  ooe  of  lier  noveli  Un.  OUphsnt,  a  Seotcb  writar,  makes  ber  hrniine, 
•nfipoud  lo  be  an  English  Indf,  aj,  "  IS  tou  read  tbat  /  tcill  liir,"  m^niDg 
nenlv  I  ikall  du  in  the  (iniple  future,  not  that  abe  bad  snr  inleiitioD  of  putting 
sa  cod  to  her  hie.  This  reminds  one  of  tbe  rapnoeed  fraudalent  bankrupt,  nbo 
-wu  nporled  to  hola  ilodued.  "I  will  be  a  bankrupt."  nnd  in  wbose  cai«e  Lord 
Eldon  u  laidlA  Hiits  ruled  Itint  "ijn'iiuid  will  menn  tbe  eame  thiii^."  and  of  tbo 
IMD  in  Joe  Miller,  wlio.  idling  into  the  vater,  criul  in  a  frigbt,  ''  I  will  be 
dtnwiiod,  Bubud]'  ahall  uve  me '. 
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'tie  distinctions  again  in  interrogatives  and  negativesy  may  1 

be  pardoned  historically,  but  would  be  a  digrace  artificially. 

ever  the  proposition  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 

>mes  so  far  as  to  the  construction  of  a  single  book  of 

xamples,  which  I  do  not  anticipate  my  living  to  see — ^but 

hen  I  have  turned  seventy-four — I  own  I  shall  be  ourioos 

to  learn  how   they  have   waded  through  the  grammatical 

slough  of  Aryanism. 

}  14.    VOLAPUK   CONTRASTBD  WITH   OTHER  LaXOUAOSS  AND  WITH   SpBLDT. 


The  author  of  Spelin,  Prof.  Bauer,  of  A  gram  in  Austrian 
Croatia,  a  mathematician  and  a  linguist,  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Yolapiik,  possessing  a  "  certificate  as  head 
teacher,"  diped  lopitidela,  writes  four  languages,  Oerman, 
French,  Italian,  and  Croatian,  and  reads  also  Latin,  English, 
Kussian,  and  Spanish,  and  is  therefore  thoroughly  competent 
to  compare  the  two  artificial  languages,  Yp.  and  Spelin,  with 
natural  languages,  after  receiving  the  American  Philosophical 


«  .« 


Society's  Report,   just  considered,  writes  to  the  following* 
efiiect  (Spelin,  pp.  50-54,  here  abridged). 

"  Vohpuk  k  superior  to  natural  languages  in  these  respects* 

I.  No  exceptions.  2.  Almost  phonetic  orthography.  3. 
Latin  alphabet  only.  4.  One  place  of  accent.  6.  One 
single  word  ibr  each  idea.  6.  No  grammatical  gender.  7. 
Treatment  of  sex  as  in  English.  8.  One  declension.  9.  One 
conjugation.  10.  Suitability  for  mathematical  combinations 
[this  is  in  reference  to  bis  own  proposed  improvements]. 

II.  Simple  syntax.  12.  Qreater  and  more  correct  linguistic 
feeling.  13.  Brevity.  14.  Neutrality  with  respect  to  nation- 
ality as  a  universal  commercial  language."  [There  would 
probably  be  great  jealousy  if  it  were  proposed  to  adopt  any- 
existing  language  as  a  basis.] 

Then  he  contrasts  his  own  Spelin  with  Yp.,  and  I  may- 
say  at  once  that  if  Spelin  had   preceded  Yp.  (which  was  |  •'t^* 
impossible,  as  its  existence  is  entirely  due  to  Yp.),  and  had 
been  worked  out  in  the  detail  now  attained  by  Yp.,  it  must 
have  been  far  more  widely  accepted,  and  have  become  as  its 


tTJivBuaAi:,  ijj«atJAGEs.— 

^oame  implies  the  All-language ;  but  now  to  all  appearouce 
""^p.  Btopa  the  way. 

Sprlia  is  tuperior  to  Vp.  in  the  foUoicing  pomd : — 1,  An 

Alphabet   cumtnoD   to   GerniaD,   English    (reukoniug   (e=a 

— Knglisb),   and    French.      2.  Strict    phonetic    orthography. 

-3.  Xo  letter  but  i  for  which   the  pen  muat   bo   raised  in 

^writing.     4.  Acoustic  vowel  series  /,  e,  a,  o,  u.     S.  Euphony 

-attained   by  a  linguistic   anatomy   of   European   languages 

(especially  German,  English,  French,  and  Italian).     [Spelin 

U  certainly  very    much    more    euphonious  thau    Volapiik.] 

I         6,  Two  euphonic  vowels  e,  a,  and  two  euphonic  consonants 

I  y,  s    [used   to  prevent    harsh   collisions  of  consonants    and 

vowels].     7.  Accent  as  in   Spanish    [on  penultim  of  words 

(aiding  in  a  vowel,  on  the  last  syllable  of  words  ending  in 

I         a  consouaut,  in  which  case  the  vowel  is  short  in  -Spelin]. 

»8.  Modem  linguistic  ideal  observed.  9,  Sex  treated  as  in 
Eaglish.  lU.  Ko  declension,  only  prepositions.  11.  The 
Croatian  law  of  correlation  extended  to  all  grain mutical' 
ferma.  12.  Relative  and  interrogative  pronouns  identical. 
13.  Only  five  tenses,  present,  past,  pluperfect,  future,  future 
post.  14.  ^o  Bubjuuctive.  15.  Imperative  and  optative 
■8  in  English.  10.  Conditional  and  its  correlative  as  in 
Hungarian.  17,  The  letter  s  used  not  only  for  the  plural, 
but  also  wben  prefixed  for  the  durative  and  frequentative 
form  of  verbs  and  collcciive  names.  18.  Nearly  twice  as 
many  monosyllabic  words  as  in  Vp.,  in  flowing  sentences. 
19.  Fewer  letters  for  expressing  the  same  thoughts  by  19  per 
cent.  20.  Vowel  termination  frequent  and  no  indistinct  con- 
flux of  consonants.  2l.  No  words  of  more  than  four  syllubles. 
22.  No  lexicographical  isoniery  or  words  with  the  same 
aad  diiferent  meanings. 


(  IG.   Sfilis  and  the  Amehican  Comuittee. 

Points  on  which  Prof.  Bauer  agrees  with  the  Amencua 


1,  The  alphabet  should  be  one  known  to  the  leading 
Mmmercial  nations.  2.  Absolutely  phonetic  spelling, 
,  Xu  accents  or  other  diacritics.     4.  Latin  letters.     5.  ^o 
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^V  difficult  combinatioiia  of  consonants.     6.  Bre\*ity  important. 

^M  7.    Vocabulary  primarUy  founded  on  those  of  the  priacipal 

H  Aryan  languages.     8.    No  article.     9.   Only  natural  gender 

H  or  aex  indicated.      10.  Plural  not  needed  in  connection  with 

H  numbers  expressed.     11.  That  the  dative  never  precedes  the 

H  accusative  unless  neceasary  for  understanding.'     12.    Inter- 

H  rogativea    replace    relatives.*       IS.    The    reflective    pronoun 

H  confined  to  the  third  person.     14,  That  the  form  of  the  verb 

H  remains  unultered  for  dl  persons  and  numbers.      15.    One 

H  syntactic  order  of  words  ;    subject  before  predicate ;    noun 

H  before  adjective;  verb  or  adjective  before  qualifying  adverbs; 

^^  immediate  before  remote  object.'     16.   No  postfixed  conjunc- 

^1  tions  [as  Latin  enclitic  •qm,  -iv]. 

^1  In  the  following  points  Prof.  Bauer  differs  from  the  Corn- 

el mittee : 

^1  1.  That  every  sound  used  should  be  common  to   all  the 

^P  Aryan  languages.     2.  That  the  sound  6  should  have  no  place 

in  a  universal  language.  [If  wo  identify  it,  as  we  may  for  \ 
nil  purposes  of  speech,  with  English  &  and  Sanskrit  d,  it  ia^ 
one  of  the  commonest  sounds  in  the  world.]  3.  That ' 
scientific  language  should  have  a  second  vocabulary,  different 
from  the  other.  4.  That  the  grammar  should  he  founded 
onli/  on  that  of  the  Aryan  languages.  5.  That  we  should 
renounce  inflected  forms  of  comparatives  and  superlatives. 
6.  That  postpositions  should  not  be  used,  though  we  have 
prepositions  before  nouns  and  postpositions  after  verbs  IE 
English.  [The  Committee  was  thinking  probably  only  of 
nouns,  but  we  also  use  postpositions  after  nouns  in  English, 
as  "  something  to  cut  with,"  "  the  bouse  I  live  in,"  etc.,  and 

'  Tlie  Engligh  <ua|;e  U  here  peculiar.  Wlien  only  one  object  is  a  pronoua,  ^ 
comia  Hrat,  vrhvlher  dativu  or  BccosntiTe,  w  "he  gave  it  IharleB,  she  gare  Uiia 
the  cup."  Wlien  both  objects  aie  pronouDB,  the  ace.  precedes,  "  he  gave  it  ma,** 
not "  be  gave  me  it,"  ao  in  "  be  gave  hei  him,"  heiistbe  accuaadve :  if  we  want 
to  make  Aw  the  datitc,  wo  miwt  ubp  a  prepositiun,  as  "  he  gnve  him  to  hw." 
When  neither  oMeot  ii  ■  pronoun,  to  is  gpnoriilly  used  before  tka  datiie,  "they 
gsToacbair  to  Chorlts."  but  if  not.  the  dative  cddim  Grtt.  "tbej  gare  ChariMa 
chair."  The  indirect  object  ia  ofton  the  one  moat  thought  of.  It  a  at  any  nti 
not  usual  lo  find  such  ruled  of  poaition  obaerved  as  in  the  text.  These  and  ramilar: 
alteratJana  in  other  Innniages  render  dependence  upon  pocition  very  doubtful. 

'  As  in  modeni  English,  the  man  aho  did  it,  or  Ibe  older  "  Our  Father  tchitk 
ait,  etc."     But  "  the  man  tchat  druru  the  coach"  is  unbearable. 

*  Tbb  rule  tronld  great!;  hamper  euuitruotion.    See  faotnate  ■  Bbot& 
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ere  uaed  ia  Latin  meoim,  etc.]  7.  No  affixes,  suffixes 
nd  inSxeB ;  because,  says  Prof.  Bauer,  "  the  more  of  them, 
ne  fewer  roots."     8.    No  method  of  forming  entirely  new 

EXttB. 

Points  of  indifference  between  the  Report  and  Prof,  Bauer: 
Whether   adverbs   should   have   a   particular  form.     2. 
hether  interjections  should  have  a,  particular  form. 
I  have  cited  all  these  points  as  they  form  a  kind  of  sum- 

nry  of  the  Eeporta. 


i  IS.  Schleisb's  Statemeht  0 


The  following  thirty-one  principles  are  given  on  the  cover 
•^t  Herr  Schleyer'a  Gro:t^fs  Woiierlmch,  4th  ed.  1888. 

I.  For  one  humanity  a  single  speech.  [This  put  into  Vp., 
M  mrnade  hal  piiki  hnl,  contracted  still  further  to  m.  b.  p.  b., 
forms  his  motto  and  mark  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
kis  dictionary ;  it  gives  the  conception  of  a  universal  language 

I  simplest  form,  Kerckhofis  objects  to  the  form,  which  is 
lat  of  a  prayer,  God  gieom-oa  menade  bal  pkki  baf,  '  may 
]  give  one  language  to  one  humanity,'  and  alters  it  in- 
miously  as  Menad  bal,  puk  bal  '  one  humanity,  one 
oguage.'] 
I  2.  For  common  language  but  one  common  writing, 

3.  For  common  writing  bnt  one  common  sound. 
I   4.  For  every  single  sound  a  single  sign. 
'  6.  For  every  single  sign  a  single  sound. 
I  6.  Roman  letters  only  used. 
I   7.  No  mute  or  superfluous  letter. 
J  8.  The  same  orthography  everywhere. 
'  9.  No  exceptions  to  any  rule.     [This  is  the  wonderful  and 
Bttractive  part  of  Vp.] 

10.  The  order  of  the  words  in  general  free.  [This  ia  dead 
against  the  American  Reporters'  view.] 

I I.  No  double  negatives.     [This  is  a  common  Arj'anism.] 
12.  No  article,  or  only  very  seldom.     [See  exceptions  <m 

B.] 
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tormiDBtioD!!  to  mlMtantivea  and  ygAi  Vp.  iH  gentleman,  lord,  ruler,  aolum  gnitcr 
gc-atleman,  ct£.,  lolun  greatest  gentleman,  el£.  [Uiuigariau  imtir  man,  imitrM 
more  human  ;  orrfcy  Satiin,  hriogM  mora  Sataii-like]. 

"  From  the  Latins  and  Solaiei  (roles,  Ktusians,  ServianB,  Blorenes,  Ciecha]  tlia 
absence  of  the  article. 

"  Furtliar  I  took  from  Latin  lU  btevitj  and  logic. 

"  From  Latin  and  GeciDiin  I  borruwed  thu  free  older  of  word* :  [wbieh  tlu 
director  of  the  Vp.  Aeademj.  M.  Aug.  Keri'lchoSa,  is  trying  to  do  awaj  with.] 

"  From  the  Greek  the  sbondunie  of  pnrtiuipial  fomu. 

' '  From  the  Chinese  the  simple  radicals. 

"From  the  Swodidh  the  sharp  distinction  between  roflediTe  and  raciproctf' 
Turbs  [Fr.  ill  t'aintenl.  Germ.  >ia  (iebtn  tieh  might  bo  cither  tbef  love  themncdTM 
[reflootife)  or  thej  lore  one  another  (reciprocal),  Vp.  Ufemiok,  »nd  lofavn 
battelik  respectiiely,  Sw.  ri  no  oit  we  amuse  ounelven,  dt  ttrSmmti  Afnrtfmira 
they  praise  each  other ;  inch  so-called  refleudve  verbs  ai  Fr.  ib  n  ialUal,  Qerm. 
si>  ic/ilageii  iich  thej  dgrht.  da  not  eiist  in  Vp.,  for  to  translate  itJi  teklsgl  mitk 
mil  ihm,  that  is,  I  G(,'bt  with  him,  by  Jlapahok  ke  oi'i  =  l  beat  mysell  with  hiM, 
would  be  mere  noosease,  Bnd  should  probably  be  komipub  ks  em.'] 

"  From  the  French,  the  logical  form  of  plirasea. 

"  From  the  Russian  the  reflective  -ok  for  all  three  person*  of  the  verb  [tlw 
Buuiui  form  is  not  ak,  but  lya,  except  after  vowels,  when  the  a  is  omitted,  lor 
all  persons  and  tenses,  ns  mniidyH  I  wash,  umiAdyHiy  I  wash  myself ;  gmibdtvt 
we  wash,  ymibdmnt''  we  wash  ouiselres ;  in  Vp.  reapectiTely  valikBh,  ratih^kt 
vaiikfbt,  vatukabMok\  and  the  geuitiTe  in  -a  [in  the  second  declension,  as  (ton  an 
elephant,  liani  of  an  elephant,] 

"  From  German  and  Turkish  the  dative  in  -r  [Germ,  der  Mann  the  man, 
dtm  Manni  to  the  man,  Vp,  mnn  mam,  hut  the  i  is  sbort  and  unaccented  is 
German,  and  long  and  accented  in  Vp. ;  in  Turldsh  there  are  properly  no  casea, 
but  atSies  which  give  the  required  meaning,  if  the  word  end  in  a  consonuit  tlw 
dative  ufBi  is  written  k  and  pronouoced  ch,  if  it  cud  in  a  vowel  the  dative  affix  ii 
written  yh  and  pronounced  yah,  thus  ev  a  house,  sfth  to  a  house,  baba  a  father, 
iabayak  to  a  father],  and  from  the  last  (Turkish)  the  pronoun  kiai  who  f  [whicli 
bas  the  Bsma  form  in  Turkish]. 

"  From  the  Italiau  the  accusative  in  -i  {Miifralti).  [Dut  there  ia  do  cue- 
termination  in  Italian,  and  here  -i  is  simply  a  masculine  plural  form  ;  in  Turlushi 
however,  -i  is  the  affix  of  the  accusative  case]. 

"The  I  of  the  plural  is  common  to  Vp.  and   Spanish,  French,  £nglie)k 
Portuguese,  Latin  [occa^onal],  Greek  [occasional],   Dutch,   Kbetommanic 
Sanskrit." 


I  17.     CONCLUOIOK. 

A  careful  examination  of  Vp,  leada  me  to  the  concliuioa 
that  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  wai 
intended,  and  displays  great  ingenuity  in  its  construction, 
At  the  same  time  Spelin  seems  to  me  simpler,  easier,  au^ 
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xxiore  adapted  for  speech.    We  have  at  any  rate  tioo  universal 

languages,  both  on  a  non- Aryan  basis,  both  highly  ingenious, 

l3oth  eminently  snited  for  their  purpose,  both  having  the 

csharacters    of    living    tongues,    thoroughly    compact    and 

organic,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  patching  or  break 

down.     Whereas  such  proposals  as  are  avowedly  formed  on 

cin  Aryan  (generally  a  Latin  or  Romance)  basis  have  the 

appearance  of  mere  makeshifts,  or  of  jargons  so  dear  to  the 

liearts  of  the  Reporters.     But  Vp.  alone  has  at  present  the 

^ar  of  the  public,  and  is  in  possession  of  a  vast  organisation 

liighly  interested  in  propagating  it  and  making  it  become 

as  its  name  implies  "the  language  of   the  world."     Vp. 

therefore  has  the  chief  claim  on  our  attention,  and  all  those 

who   desire  the   insubstantiation   of  that   "phantom  of   a 

universal  language ''  which  has  flitted  before  so  many  minds, 

from  the  days  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  should,  I  think,  add 

their  voice  to  the  many  thousands  who  are  ready  to  exclaim 

li/om-da  Volapiik,  long  live  Volapiik  ! 


}  18.  SxnfMABT  07  Beabons  for  Dbclixino  the  Invitation  of  the  American 

PuiLusopuiCAL  Society. 

Hence  I  recommend  the  Philological  Society  not  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  to  take 
part  in  their  proposed  Congress,  for  reasons  which  may  be 
thus  summarised. 

First,  because  the  subject  is  not  one  which  can  be  properly 
dealt  with  in  a  Congress,  even  if  a  complete  programme  were 
laid  before  it  for  consideration. 

Secondly,  because  the  invitation  is  one-sided ;  and  while 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  from  the  Reports  what  is  meant  by 
**the  Aryan  vocabulary  and  grammar  in  their  simplest 
forms,"  it  is  also  by  no  means  clear,  d  priori^  that  an  Aryan 
basis  is  desirable,  and  this  would  be  conceded  by  acceptance. 

Thirdly,  because  there  already  exists  a  Universal  Language, 
Volapiik,  which  has  a  large  number  of  adherents  in  all 
countries  of  the  world,  and  which  is  completely  elaborated  in 
riul.  Irani.  18S8-90.  7 
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grammar  and  vocabulary,  but  has  been  formed  entirely  with- 
out reference  to  Aryanism. 

And  lastly,  because  the  whole  value  of  a  Universal  Language 
consists  in  its  general  acceptance,  while  the  attempt  to  form 
an  opposition  scheme  by  the  aid  of  all  learned  Societies,  upon 
an  incompatible  basis,  would,  if  in  any  respect  successful, 
materially  impede  the  progress  of  Volapiik,  and  would  possibly 
altogether  defeat  its  object. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move  : 

'*  That  our  Hon.  Sec,  Dr.  Furnivall,  be  instructed  politely 
to  acknowledge  the  invitation  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  to  say  that  the  Philological  Society  of  London, 
having  duly  considered  the  invitation  and  the  reports  sent  « 
with  it,  have  resolved  to  take  no  action  in  the  matter/' 

P.S. — This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Prof.  Rieu,  and 

supported  by  the  Hon.  Sec,  Dr.  Furnivall,  and  the  Chairman^ 
Mr.  H.  Bradley,  and  passed  unanimously,  and  the  paper  wa& 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  extenso  and  widely  circulated. 


v.— THIRTY-FIVE  WORDS  OP  THE  CAYAPAS 
INDIANS  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  ECUADOR. 
By  GusTAvus  Wilczynski. 

{Head  at  the  Phil.  Soe.'s  Meeting  on  Ut  June,  1888.) 

This  Vocabulary  was  collected  by  Mr.  Gustavus  Wilczynski, 
who  is  the  head  of  a  firm  carrying  on  large  mercantile 
business  at  the  Pailon  in  Ecuador,  which  brings  him  into 
close  and  intimate  connexion  with  the  natives  of  the  interior 
from  whom  he  buys  the  country  produce,  etc.  The  tribe  of 
Cayapas  is  a  pure  and  unmixed  one,  difficult  to  approach  by 
white  men,  although  fairly  peaceable. 
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English. 

Catapas. 

QUICUVA. 

IHead 

Mishpuca 

TJma 

:Hair 

Achua 

Agcha 

Porehead 

Lechi 

Eyebrows  \ 

and       1 

Capupijo 

Eyelashes  ) 

Eyes 

Capucua 

Naguiuctu 

^ose 

Kijo 

Singa 

Mouth 

Fipaqui 

Shimi 

Cheek 

Teyu 

Teeth 

Tesco 

Quiro 

Tongue 

Nigea 

Callo 

Anns 

Piamilia 

nigra 

Hands 

Piapapa 

Maqui 

Hngers 

Fiamisho 

Maquipalca 

Kails 

Fiaqui 

Sillo 

Chest 

Fembapo 

Legs 

Embo 

Changa 

Peet 

Nepapa 

Chaqui 

Idan 

Luipula 

Can 

^oman 

Supula 

Guanni 

Boy 

Cana 

Cariguagua 

Girl 

Guarmiguagua 

Supunama 

God 

Dios  apa 

Dios  yaya 

Xife 

Sunchachi 

Causay 

Soul 

Tembuca 

Aya 

Walking 

Gino 

Puringapae 

Sick 

Penhuma 

TJngushea 

Handsome 

TJnnala 

Alinagui 

Old 

Eucula 

Euca 

Ears 

Pungui 

Binri 

Singing 

Verse 

Weeping 

Huato 

Guacangapac 

liaughing 

TJcagto 

Asingapac 

Speaking 

Pacto 

Bimangapac 

Sleeping 

Casto 

Punungapac 

Sleep 

Pununiyaguanmi 

Yucasabesusay 
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VI.— ON  iS-STEMS  IN  THE  CELTIC  LANGUAGES^ 

By  Whitley  Stokes,  D.C.L. 


It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  late  Hermann 
while  recasting  the  Grammatica  Celtica,  called  attention,  i 
Kuhn  and  Schleicher's  Beitrage,  vi.  222,  to  a  class  of  Old- 
Irish  neuter  nouns  which  had  the  following  characteristics  r 
(1)  in  the  nom.  sg.  there  was  no  umlaut;   (2)  the  gen.  sg. 
ended  in  -^,  which  caused  umlaut ;    (3)  the  ace.  sg. 
identical  with  the  nom.  sg. ;  (4)  the  nom.  and  ace.  pi.  en 
in  -e ;  (5)  the  dat.  pi.  ended  in  -ii,  the  i  causing  umlaut : 
(6)  many  of  these  nouns  were  identical  with  Greek,  Latin 
Old  Slavonic,  and  Sanskrit  stems  in  8,     Thus  teg==re 
letA=IjBLt  latus,  magz^Skv.  mah&s.     He  hence  inferred  tha^ 
we  had  here  neuter  stems  in  a,  the  existence  of  whicli  i 
the  Celtic  tongues  had  previously  been  denied.     Take,  fo 
eiLample,  teg  or  tech  '  house  * : 


m 


»g 


e( 


in 
3r 


Nom.  Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat.  Loc. 


Nom.  Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat 


Nom.  Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat. 


SiMOULAB. 

Old-Irish    Old-Celtic         G&ebk 

teg,  tech        •tegos  r4yos 

tige  ♦t-egesoa  T4ytos 

tig  ♦tegi  r4y^X 

Dual. 
d&  thcg,  d&  thech 
d&  tige 
dib  tigib 


Latin  Old-Slatoki 

latuB  nebo 

lateris         nebete 
later! 


tige 

tige-n 

tigib 


Plubal. 

♦tegeaa  r(yta 

•tegeson  reydotv 

♦tegesebis 


latent  nebesa 

laterum       nebesii 
lateribus 


Here  in  most  of  the  cases  in  the  singular  and  the  plural 
the  agreement,  especially  with  Greek,  is  close.  Ebel  notes 
in  particular  the  formation  of  the  oblique  cases  from  a  stem 
in  -eSf  the  nom.  sg.  being  a  stem  in  -os.  The  dative  sg.  of 
the  Irish  forms  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Ebel,  indeed, 
would  deduce  tig  from  an  Old-Celtic  ^tegesi^zreyel.  But 
*tege8i  would  have  become  in  Old-Irish  tigi,  and  it  seems  more 
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likely  that  we  have  in  titj  a  formation  after  the  analogy  of 

"^lie   i-stenia.      Compare   the   declension   of  the   Lithuaniaa 

^dtbea-,  of  which  Schleicher  says  that  it  is  partly  after  the 

xxnalogy  of  the  (-stems,  partly  after  that  of  the  yrt-stems ; 

«3tily  the  gen.  pi.  has  remained  consonantal.     The  dual  of 

Uriah  st«ms  in  »  is  obscure.     One  would  have  expected  ia  the 

310II1.  and  ace.  tige  from  'iegcse.     Probably  fet/,  fecli  ia  due  to 

"the  analogy  of  the  o-stems,  in  which  the  nom.  dual  is  in  Old- 

Jrisb  identical  with  nom.  sg.     The  dat.  dual  points  to  an 

Old-Celtic  instrumental  in  -bin  {from  *-bhin),  just  as  the  dal, 

plural  points  to  an  Old-Celtic   instrumental  in  -i/s   (from 

'-bhis).     The  gen.  dual  is  obscure  to  me. 

The  Old-Irish  words  which  Ebel  referred  to  the  s-declen- 
sion  were  eight  in  number,  viz.  teg  (house)  ^tcyo?,  tie »l ' 
(heaven),  lelh  (side)  =  Lnt.  UituK,  mag,  mack  {fieId)=Skr, 
nahdi  (great  ^),  aliah  (mountain),  log  (price),  gliin  (knee,  from 
*gttl-nos),  and  dun  (fort).  To  these  in  the  Graramatica  Celtica, 
p.  226,  he  added  die  (ex  'dii/as=Lat.  dies),  gni^  (ratio),  -gu,  in 
<H-iiu  (reieclio),  and  ro-gu,  io-gu  (electio)  {<^gas),  and,  lastly, 
the  comparatives  mda  (more), /srr  (bettor),  laigin  (less),  etc. 

To  these  discoveries  of  Ebel,  Thurneysen,  in  Kuhn'a  Zeit- 
scbrift,  xxviii.  1-53,  added  two  more,  viz.  »id  (elf-mound), 
ft'hicli  seems  cognate  with  ISo?,  s<ide»,  Noven-si'i/cs,  and  lir 
ind),  from  *ter«08,  cognate  with  Lat.  terra  from  'teraa,  and 

teeruin  from  Vcrsom. 
But  there  are  certainly  nine,  and  probably  more,  other 
Hd-Irish  nouns  belonging  to  the  s-declension. 
Here  follow  what  Germans  call  belegstellen  of  the  nouns 
it  referred  to : 

1.  ag  N.  (a  bovine  animal)  .i.  bo,  O'Cl. 
8g.  nam.,  ag  milk,  Sc.M.  7;  ag  a/laid  'cervus,'  Conn, 
gen.  turcreie  aiije  loige  meich  conafoaair  ('  the  proportionate 
stock  of  acalf  of  the  value  of  a  suck  with  its  accompaniment'). 
Laws  II.  p.  254,  1.  30. 

)  Ebel  (MjUDtnl  nem  with  Gr.  ri^ot  and  Slav,  ffba,  asBnming'  tbat  here,  sa  elie- 
when,  ■■  alood  for  blectol  b.  Kut  tlie  mudeni  Brulun  {n)nv  shona  by  iti 
tAulited  *  that  the  prinuwval  Ctltic  form  was  lumai.  which  in  fnrm  i»  =  Skr. 
HUM)  (rarereDce).     Compare  O.Ir.  nniud  (pi.  Mcellum)  =GimliBh  tumiiim. 

*  CL  6kr.  HuAi  (the  earth]  and  tnila  (flcM),  bum  'mahla,  with  compsntfttoif 
^famtluajiig  (Uiihler). 
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dual  n.  da  ag  dec  (twelve  cows),  LL.  295^,  25. 

ace.  astaid  da  n-ag  dibh,  Rev.  Celt.  v.  200. 

pi.  n.  aige  ocm  mucca,  ScM.  6  ;  aige  alia  LH.  19^. 

gen.  benna  na  n-aige  (the  antlers  of  the  deer),  LL.  67*,  18.    —  ^ 

dat.  alma  d'aigib  alta,  LL.  67*,  42 ;  forma  haigtby  LL.  67*,  19.   —  ^ 

ace.  dosennat  na  secM  n-aige  (they  hunt  the  seveii  deer),  « ' 
TBF.  p.  138. 

This  word  seems  to  belong  to  the  root  ag,  whence  0701,  Lat.  «^ 
ago,  Skr.  ajdmij  and  the  Old-Ir.  atom^aig  (adigit  me). 

2.  all  N.  '  cliff,  rock.' 

Sg.  nom.  all  n-glaine  (rock  of  pnrity),  F^l.  Jan.  6. 

gen.  oc  cluchi  for  bru  inn  aille  (playing  on  the  edge  of  th< 
cliff),  Lism.  fo.  20%  2. 

dat.  no  kicthe  fon  aill  a  mblegon  (their  milking  was  cast 
under  the  cliff),  LL.  115*. 

ace.  con-ecmaing  a  tul  immon  n-all  (so  that  her  forehead 
struck  on  the  rock),  LU.  109*. 

dual  ace.  itir  da  n-all  (between  two  rocks),  O'Don.  Supp. 

pi.  dat.  esaarcain  cind  fri  hallib  (dashing  a  head  against 
rocks),  LL.  176*. 

ace.  atraacht  am-muir  impi  suds,  eo  ndemai  alle  dimora  impe 
imacuaird  (the  sea  rose  up  around  it,  and  made  vast  cliffs  [of 
water]  all  round  about  it),  LU.  26*. 

In  all  initial  p  may  have  been  lost,  and  //  may  represent 
original  h.  If  so,  it  is  cognate,  not  only  with  Germ,  fela^ 
but  with  Gr.  iriKKa  [from  *7r€\aa]  •  X/5o9,  Hesych.  and 
with  Vedic  pdshya^  Skr.  pdshdna,  which  come  respectively 
from  *pal8ia  and  *pahdna  (Fortunatov,  Bezz.  Beitr.  vL  217). 

3.  au,  6  N.  '  ear,'  *  cup-handle.' 
sg.  nom.  au  ab  aure,  H.  2,  16,  col.  90. 
gen.  au-nasc  (*  earring*)  .i.  nose  aue  (ring  of  an  ear).  Conn. 

meilid  smit  ind  aue  itir  a  da  mSr  (he  grinds  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  between  his  two  fingers),  Corm.  B.  s.v.  bri. 

dat.  aires  (*  temple ')  .i.  ar  auifn  hd  anair  arfhas  (before  an 
ear,  in  front  of  an  ear  it  grows),  Corm. 

ace.  corici  a  hou,  LU.  59%  40.  fri  hd  supra :  dnasca  6%r 
imma  6  (earrings  of  gold  round  his  ear),  LU.  92*,  19.     aecht 
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^raigid  etir  a  6  y  a  beolu  (seven  feet  between  his  ear  and  his 
rips),  LL.  106^  28. 

dual  nom.  il  ^  a  da  n-o  imma  chend  (they  are  his  two  ears 
st>und   his   head),   LIT.  89%  23.     imomm-lohcet  mo  da  n-o 
j^rull  (my  two  ears  bum  me  greatly),  Corm.  B.  s.v.  prull.     da 
^uo  ibid.  B.V.  dabach. 

pi.  nom.  ni  litis  hoe  for  inaib  hi  tuB  (there  were  not  at  first 
liandles  on  cups),  Corm.  A.,  s.v.  dabach, =/?i  bitis  oi  for  na 
Jienaib  arius^  Oorm.  6. 

dat.  uas  aiiib  na  n-ech  (over  the  horses'  ears),  LU.  114%  39. 
CO  cetheoraib  auaib  (leg.  auib  P),  *  with  four  ears,'  LL.  249% 
(where  the  numeral  shows  that  in  Middle  Irish  au  became 
feminine),  ina  ouibh,  as  t'daibh,  Book  of  Lismore,  43%  1. 

This  word  is  exactly  in  meaning,  declension,  and  gender  the 
Old  Slav,  ucho,  gen.  ucese.    It  is  also  the  Lat.  aua  in  aus'Culto, 

4.  delg  N.  *  thorn,  brooch,'  deh^  Ml.  51%  8. 

sg.  nom.  mani  be  a  ndelg  and  (unless  the  thorn  be  there). 
Sg.  incant.     delg  n-iarind  (a  brooch  of  iron),  LU.  96% 

gen.  bla  deilge  dae  (exemption  of  brooch  on  shoulder).  Laws 
III.  290.  do  fuascalad  a  deilge  (to  loosen  his  brooch).  Bawl. 
B.  512,  fo.  35% 

dat.  dia  luirg  ros-toma  is  dia  deilg  (with  her  staff  and  with 
her  brooch  she  marked  it  out),  LL.  161%  51. 

ace.  atchiu  delg  n-and  olladbol  de  or  (I  see  there  a  huge 
brooch  of  gold),  LU.  91». 

pL  nom.  noi  ndelce  oir  (nine  brooches  of  gold),  LU.  94. 
delgi  (leg.  delge)  iairnd  a  finna  (his  hair  [like]  pins  of  iron), 
LB.  202% 

dat.  de  delgib  scidch  (of  thorns  of  whitethorn),  LU.  89*. 

ace.  im  deich  ndeilci  (leg.  ndeilce)  derca  diorda  (round  ten 
red  gilded  brooches),  LU.  83^.  cen  delgce  indib  (without 
brooches  in  them),  LU.  93. 

Of  delg  (=W.  dala^  dal^  Corn,  delc^  gl.  monile)  the  only 
non-Celtic  cognates  appear  to  be  A.S.  telgan  (gl.  virgultum), 
Nhg.  Zelge. 

1  mnl  daia  gel  hmdoll  (like  the  fang  of  a  holeheaded  leech),  B.  B.  Mabinogion, 
L  119;  mal  dal  eleheren  (like  a  gadfly's  sting),  ibid.  118.  For  these  quotatiuus  I 
am  indebted  to  Prof.  Bhj^s. 
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5.  desa  *  god.* 

8g.  nom.  dess  (.i.  deuB)  imriada  duib^  .i.  dia  do  redigud  duib, 
or  si  ('may  a  god  make  smooth  [the  way]  for  you!  *  saith  she), 
LU.  122^  33.  A  later  form  dee,  taken,  apparently,  from  the 
oblique  cases,  occurs  in  the  nom.  sg.  twice  in  LB.  in  tiisa  dee 
na  pagan  (art  thou  the  god  of  the  pagans  P),  193%  rocidbriged 
0  aingliu  bar  ndee-si  (your  god  has  been  fettered  by  angels), 
176*.  We  also  find  dea  ;  dorum^natar  ba  dea  in  draice  i  mboi 
in  demun  (they  thought  that  the  dragon  wherein  the  devil 
dwelt  was  a  god),  LB.  72^ 

gen.  ni  coir  duib  adrad  donti-sea  dar-gabsabar  deilb  dee  (*  it 
is  not  meet  for  you  to  worship  him  to  whom  ye  have  given  a 
god's  form '),  LB.  176^ 

pi.  nom.  tri  dee  Donand  .i.  tri  me\c  Bream  mGvc  Elathan 
(Donu's  three  gods,  that  is,  Bress  son  of  Elathu's  three  sons), 
LL.  30*^.  ni  hinandfds  bes  no  belra  na  delb  na  dee  adartha  do 
chined  dib  recheli  (not  the  same,  moreover,  is  usage  or  lan- 
guage or  form  or  worshipt  gods  of  one  tribe  of  them  and 
another),  LB.  149^  40;  Batar  4  andee  [leg.  dee"]  in  t-eea 
cumachta  J  andee  in  t-ces  irebaire  (dee  were  the  mighty  people 
and  andee  the  cultivators),  LL.  75**,  33. 

gen.  amail  robu  mdthair  dee  indi  Anu  sic  Buanand  erat 
mdthair  na  fian  (as  Xnu  was  mother  of  gods,  so  Buanand 
was  the  mother  of  the  champions),  Corm.  s.v.  Buanand. 
Bendacht  dee  J  andee  fort,  a  ingen  (the  blessing  of  gods  and 
non-gods  (be)  upon  thee,  0  maiden!),  LL.  75^*,  31.  adrad  na 
ndee  mbalb  mborb  (worship  of  the  dumb,  stupid  gods),  LB.  182*, 

dat.  dena  idpairt  ddr  ndeeb-ni  (make  oflFering  to  our  gods), 
LB.  182*.  mina  dema  buden  idbairt  dom  dheib-se  (unless  thou 
thyself  make  oflfering  to  my  gods),  LB.  4*.  Nocon-fh^taim- 
Be  sin,  or  Longinua,  fdgnum  da  bar  ndeeib  brece-ai,  LB.  182*  (*  I 
cannot  do  that,'  saith  L.,  ' service  unto  your  false  gods'). 

ace.  robu  maith  didiu  roa-biai hod-si  na  dee  [.i.]  deos  (it  was 
well,  then,  she  used  to  nourish  the  dee  i.e.  deos),  Corm.  s.v.  Ana. 
do  thungu-sa  mo  dee  dia  n-adraim  (I  swear  by  my  gods  whom  I 
adore),  LL.  63*,  6.  Bentar  afhiacla  asa  chind,  olin  Uerrig^  .  •  . 
0  na  hadrand  na  dee,  LB.  182*  (*  let  his  teeth  be  struck  out  of 
his  head,'  saith  the  satrap,  'since  he  doth  not  adore  the* gods'). 
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As  Celtic  d  represents  both  d  and  dh,  Ir.  dess  may  be  cognate 
either  with  Gr.  &€<;  in  a-5€<r-<^aT0?  or  with  Old-Latin  las  for 
*cfor«  in  iaaes  *  lares/  gen.  pi.  larutn.  For  the  vowels  compare 
leth  and  laitis.  The  Old-Ir.  dess  may  he=dhe8'8  or  flfe^-5,  as 
Gr.  fiik,  fiei^  from  ;ii;9-9,  /a?Ji;9-9.  I  am  uncertain  as  to  its 
gender.     Dee  and  andee  remind  one  of  the  Yedic  deva,  adeva, 

6.  glenn  N.  '  valley.' 

gen.  grian  gel  Qlinne  Huissen  (white  sun  of  Glenn  Uissen), 
F^l.  July  8.     Colnuin  Olinde  Delmaic,  F^l.  Nov.  6. 

dat.  0  Olind  da  lind  lethan  (from  the  valley  of  two  broad 
lakes,  Glendalough),  F^I.  June  3.    t  nglind  Teribinti,  LB.  46^. 

ace.  isin  ngknd  ngaibthech  (into  the  valley  perilous),  LU.  30^ 
go  glend  na  aamaisce,  LL.  69%  29. 

pL  nom.  01d-L*ish  doubtless,  glinne,  Mid.  Ir.  glenda. 

dat.  dordntd  coll^ce  aUibe  dona  glindib  (glinnib,  L.B.),  (moun- 
tains have  been  made  of  the  valleys),  F^l.  Frol.  240.  Mid. 
Ir.  giennaib. 

ace.  iar  maige,  tar  midglinm,  setid  tnaige  midglinne,  LU. 
106%  106^ 

This  word,  W.  glt/n,  seems  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  languages. 

7.  griiad  N.  *  cheek.' 

sg.  nom.  gruad  (gl.  mala),  Sg.  14%  a  ngriiad  n-aile,  LU. 
90*,  1. 

gen.  do  ind a griadeyUj.  108*:  corcair  .  .  .  aamail gruddi La- 
Arada,  LU.  sian  a  grmdi  gormchorcrai,  LL.,  cited  by  Windisch. 

ace, /or  a  gruad  sechtair  (on  his  cheek  outside),  LU.  79%  39. 

dual  nom.  da  ngriiad^  LU.  126%  23,  gen.  %  cechtar  a  da 
ruddy  LU.,  cited  by  Windisch. 

pi.  nom.  inna  gruade  (gl.  conuexa),  Ml.  96®,  9. 

gen.  innan  gruade  (gl.  genarum),  Ml.  39%  14. 

dat.  dona  gruadib  (gl.  genis,  gl.  maxillis),  Gild.  Lor.  114, 
^24,  turgbaitferbafora  (g)ruaidib  iar  cilbrethaib  (blisters  arise  on 
lis  cheeks  after  wrong  judgments),  LH.  34^,  1  (Goid.  164). 

ace.  frisna  gruade,  Ml.  39%  15,  eter  forbru  7  gruade  (be- 
tween eyebrows  and  cheeks),  Ml.  39%  12. 

The  primary  meaning  of  griiad  seems  to  have  been  some- 
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■  thing  convex.     It  may  be  cognate  with  Eng.  great,  OHG. 

■  gross,  urdcutach  'grauta,  as  Skr.  ganda  cheek  {from  ^ganvla, 
I  'grnnria),  with  Lat,  grandk ;  as  Lat.  ntala,  maj-iHa  with 
l^mag-tius. 

^P  6.  honei,  ond,  IS.  'etone.' 
■      Bg.  nom.  Id  h^  in  lit  .  .  .  iss-ed  hond  ...  in  cheh  it  rf,  , 
I.e.  the  Ha  is  he  (maao.),  hond  is  it  (iieut.),  the  dock  is  she  « 
(fem.),'  Corm.  s  t.  adba  otbnoe. 

gen.  adba  ualk  tiiiidc,  Corm.  A,^adba  hmilh  ubtne,  Corm.  B.  - 

If  this  word  has  lost  initial  p,  we  may  equate  it  with  Lat.  - 

pontiiis,  which  may  have  originally  meant  'stone.'     Cf.  theae 

use  in  English  and  German  of  tione  and  stein  for  a  weight 

The  connexion  o[  pondus  with^furfo  is  not  certuiu. 


fi.  og  N.  '  egg.' 

Bg.  Eom.  og,  Sg.  8^  10. 

gen.  c/och  i  n-inad  ugi,  leg.  V(ie  (a  sfone  in  place  of  an 
egg),  Cogad  Goedel,  p.  100.  roinrfacht  scila  in  uige  (he 
asked  tidings  of  the  egg),  Fled  Diiio  na  ng(5dh,  p.  24. 

aco.  no  idrgind  ^ii  aith  im  og  (I  used  to  attack  the  fierce 
bird  for  (its)  egg),  LL.  1-54'. 

pi.  nom.  injilet  uigi  no  casai  lib?  (have  ye  eggs  or  cheese?), 
LB.  136',  17. 

dat.  lati  di  iiighib  gM  (full  of  goose-eggs),  Fled  D.G.  16,  20. 

Bcc.  cechoen  tio-cait/i/cd  na  hiiige  (every  one  who  should 
consume  the  eggs),  ibid.  p.  24. 

The  connexion  of  this  word  with  A.S.  Ag  N.,  Old-Norse  egg 
(whence  Eng.  egg  is  borrowed),  and  the  Argive  u|3ea  (where 
_  Curtius  regards  the  j3  ax=F)  is  by  no  means  clear. 

BlO.  sa/N. 'sea.' 

■'      gen.  tonna  tdik  serbruada  (bitter-strong  waves  of  sea). 

ace.  tar  eal  eairde  (over  the  eastern  sea),  F41.  March  5,  « 
sal  sriiamach  (unto  the  streamy  sea),  F^l.  Aug.  25.  co  riaeht 
tar  ml  aide,  F^l.  Sept.  10. 

IS  compare  tha  A.S. 
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is  is  somewhat  doubtful,  as  the  gen.  sdile  may  possibly  be 
^spelt  for  sdili,  gen.  sg.  of  the  io-stem  sdile.     If  sal  is 
Uy  an  ^-stem,  it  may  be  compared  with  Gr.  <ra\o9. 

.  1.  ten'^re';  in  composition:  ru'then'raj*;  ten-chor 'tongs,^ 
g,  nom.  ruthen,  LU.  28*. 
at.  tein,  ruthin,  Windisch,  Worterb.  817,  751. 

ar  thein,  Sanct.  p.  14  (leg.  ar  then  P).     ruithin,  Bawl, 
fc-      «12,  fo.  6b,  1  (leg.  ruithen?). 

X.  nom.  ruithni  (leg.  ruithne),  LL.  248*. 

CO  ruthnib  grene,  LB.  6^.     ruithnib,  Rawl.  B.  512,  fo. 
1. 
s.  ruthni  (leg.  ruthne),  Three  Hom.  4. 
"IThe  declension  of  these  words  is  still  doubtful.    The  plural 
iS  point  to  the  ^-declension,  but  the  umlauted  forms  in 
"^^^  ace.  sg.  belong  to  the  fem.  a-declension,  and  ruthen  in 
^^rly  Middle  Irish  is  certainly  fem.    If  ten  be  a  stem  in  a,  it 
stand  for  *t€pno8,  and  be  identical  with  Zend  tafnahh. 


12.  t&ib  N.  *  side.' 

8g.  nom.  eongaibfher  tdib  et  aircMnn  and  (side  and  front  are 
comprised  in  it),  Wb.  21^  6. 

gen.  isind  achsaill  tdibe  deiea  Isu  (in  the  armpit  of  Jesu's 
right  side),  LB.  251»,  68. 

dat.  assa  thdib,  Wb.  20*,  13,  ina  thoeb  lias,  6n  taib,  Windisch 
Worterb.  832 ;  bale  bee  sin  for  tdeib  slebe  Oliuet  (a  little  stead, 
that,  on  the  side  of  Mount  Olivet),  LB.  40^. 

ace.  la  todb,  fri  tdib,  ibid. 

dual  nom.  rundgabsat  ar  ii  da  thoib  du  ditin  ar  n-inme  don^ 
achniy  ML  67**,  14  (our  two  sides  were  to  protect  our  internals). 

This  noun  in  Middle-Irish  went  over  to  the  o-declension. 
Thus  we  have  gen.  sg.  tdibh,  pi.  dat.  toebaib,  LL.  248^  3  and 
Gild.  Lor.  79,  ace.  pi.  toeba  and  tocbu.  Its  cognate  in  Welsh 
is  tu,  pi.  tuoedd. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  nouns  which  were  probably 
tf-stems,  but  which,  owing  to  the  fewness  of  ancient  examples, 
cannot  be  quoted  as  such  with  certainty.  Such  nouns  are : 
bairenn  *rock,*  pi.  bairne;  clii  *fame*=/cX€09,  Skr.  gravas; 
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crii  '  blood/  Lat.  cruor :  ing^  dat.  sg.  ing^  Colm.  h.  18=Skr- 
ahhojBy  Lat.  angor^  Gr.  ayp^\  ii  'colour '= Lat.  livor.    Clear  ex— . 
amples  o{ tveiferbildungen  of  a-stems  are  dis  (age)  {Tom*aive9'tu 
Skr.  df/ffs ;  /^s  (heat),  from  ^ieatu,  *tep8iu,  *tppe8-tu,  Skr.  topa« 
and  follus  (manifest),  from  *8t:olne8'tu,  Zend  qarenahh. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  s-stems  in  Old  and  Middle-Iri8lici",^,8h 
Traces  of  the  «- declension  are  visible  in  modem  Gaelic    Thoa^  jcr  q^ 

gleann  M.  (valley),  gen.  glinne. 

gruaidh  F.  (cheek),  gen.  gruaidhe. 

leath  F.  (side),  gen.  leithe. 

Idgh  (reward),  gen.  Idighe.     Four  MM.  III.  1920. 

magh  (plain),  gen.  tnaighe. 

neamh  M.  (heaven),  gen.  neimhe, 

sdl  M.  (sea),  gen.  sdile. 

sliabh  M.  (mountain),  gen.  sUibhe. 

tir  M.  land,  gen.  tire. 

Heteroclites. 

There  is  in  Modem,  and  also  in  Middle,  Irish  a  large 
number  of  nouns  ending  in  ^ach  or  -ech^  which  in  the  singular 
are  declined  like  o-stems,  but  in  the  plural  like  s-stems.  So 
according  to  Schleicher  the  German  grab  is  an  a-stem  in  the 
singular,  but  the  pi.  grabir  (now  grdber)  belongs  to  the 
s-declension.     Examples  of  the  nouns  referred  to  are : 

airenach  (forefront),  sg.  gen.  airinig,  dat.  airinuch,  pi.  airinigi^ 
LU.  99\ 

apach  (entrails),  pi.  nom.  abaighe,  gen.  abbaige,  dat.  apatgib^ 
Togail  Troi,  p.  127. 

asiach  (temptation),  sg.  gen.  in  mi-aslaig  (malae  persuasionis), 
Ml.  28^  7,  dat.  a^Iug,  asluch.  Ml.  26%  9,  pi.  dat.  aslalQgib, 
Patr.  h.,  cona  aslaigiby  LB.  180%  253%  ace.  mlaigi,  ¥61.  Ep.  198. 

aurddrach  (phantom),  pi.  nom.  aurdraige,  Gl.  500,  urtroige 
Corm.  B.  s.v.  meisi,  gen.  fo  c/ioasaib  aurddrag,  LU.  60\  6, 
dat.  aurdraigib,  Gl.  50,  uriroighib,  Corm.  B.  s.v.  meisi. 

brolkch  (bosom),  sg.  dat  brolltich,  LL.  144^,  15^  aco.  dar 
brollach,  LL.  87%  pi.  dat.  brollaigib,  Togail  Troi,  1.  1538. 

bmrach  (cowspansel),  pi.  dat.  btmirgib.  Battle  of  Moira,  316. 

cathach  (trespass),  pi.  caithche,  Laws  iv.  114. 
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coblach  (fleet),  sg.  gen.  eoblaig,  dat  cobluch,  Trp.  66 ;  pi. 
^Ukt.  mut'cAoblaigib,  Trp.  206. 

eo9raeh  (        ),  pi.  dat.  coaraigib,  Tog.  Troi,  1721. 

crisiach  (girdle,  womb),  sg.  dat.  crialuch,  Saltair  na  Rann, 
J1645 ;  pL  dat.  crialaigib,  Togail  Troi,  1659. 

c&aeh  (cup),  sg.  gen.  ciiaich,  dat.  ace.  cuach,  pi.  nom.  cuache, 
LU.  113^ 

cumrechy  cuibrech  (bond),  sg.  dat.  cuniriuch^  pi.  ace.  cuibrighe^ 
O'Cl.  S.V.  tratrach,  dat.  cuibrigib,  LB.  176*.  The  Old-Ir. 
nom.  pL  is  ciUmrecha,  whence  we  see  that  in  this  noun  the 
change  in  the  pi.  to  the  8-declension  is  not  older  than  the 
Hiddle-Irish  period. 

cumtach  (covering),  sg.  dat.  cumtucA,  pL  dat.  cumtaigib, 
Windisch,  460,  pi.  ace.  cumdatge,  LB.  73*. 

domnach  (church),  sg.  gen.  domnaig,  dat.  domnucA,  pi.  n. 
€f<>mnaige,  Trp.  168. 

domnacA  (Sunday),  sg.  gen.  damnaig,  dat.  domnucA ;  pi.  n. 

^mnaige,  LB.  47*. 

^cnacA  (blasphemy),  sg.  gen.  ecnaig,  LB.,  pi.  ace.  ecnaige, 

:b.  1^ 

efiacAy  irtacA  (refection),  pi.  nom.  erdaige^  LU.  73^  7,  aco. 
herddaige-si,  LB.  73*». 

4tacA  (garment),  sg.  gen.  ^taig,  ace.  ^(ach,  pi.  nom.  ^taige, 
«n.  ^tacA,  dat.  dtaigib,  Wind.  Wort.  531. 

fdlbacA  (rampart  P),  pi.  aoo. /albatgi,  LU.  80**,  12. 

fasacA  (precedent),  pi.  dat /asaigib,  Trp.  566. 

fasacA  (wilderness),  sg.  dat.  fasacA,  ¥61.  clxxxvii.,  pi.  dat. 
'(Migib,  LU.  118^ 

fdibacA  (sods),  sg.  gen.  fdtbaig,  LL.  97%  97^  120%  pi. 
WaigCy  LL.  59,  51. 

glamracA  (bridle  P  bit  P),  pi.  nom.  glomraige,  LB.  232^  21 ; 
'^iat.  ghmraigib,  LL.  110*. 

goetAlacA  (marsh),  sg.  dat.  goUAlucA,  MI.  33®,  3,  pi.  dat. 
goethlaigib,  LB.  227^  8. 

intecA  (scabbard),  sg.  dat.  intiucA,  G.C.  230,  LU.  68^  82^ ; 
ace.  iniecA,  LU.  82^  pi.  dat.  intigib,  Togail  Troi,  1716. 

liitAracA  (bolt,  bar),  pi.  ace.  l&tAraigi,  LB.  172*. 

tnullacA  (crown  of  the  head,  summit),  sg.  dat.  mullucA,  pi. 
XL  muUaigAe,  O'Don.  Gr.  87. 
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oenach  (assembly,  fair),  sg.  gen.  denaig,  ace.  denaehy  pr«gp\. 
dat.  oenaigib,  LU.  78**. 

ochtrach  (excrement),  Ml.  129^  2:  pi.  nom.  octarehe  (gr-^^L 
purgamenta),  Wb.  9%  7. 

ordlach  (inch),  sg.  gen.  or-high,  pi.  n.  ordlaige^  orlaigh  s^^'^hi^ 
Laws,  iii.  334.  tri  hordlaige  do  bhuain  do  bhod  Emainn  Moiri^  ^  — tl^ 
(three  inches  were  struck  oflf  £dmond  Mortel's  penis),  AnnaT.^^^ 
of  Ulster,  A.D.  1498.1 

otrach  (dung),  sg.  dat.  otnich,  pi.  dat.  otraigib,  LB.  202*.       — 

sidach  (elf),  pi.  n.  sidaige,  Windisch,  Wort  773. 

sonnach  (palisade),  sg.  ace.  sandach^  H.  2,  16,  coL  379,  jr    'jI 
ace.  sondaighe,  ibid.  col.  377. 

tenlach,  tellach  (hearth,  household),  sg.  gen.   tellaig^  da»f« 
tenlug,  LU.  19^  ace.  tellach,  pi.  nom.  tellaigi^  Bk.  of  FenagS, 
168. 

timthach  (array),  pi.  dat.  timthaigib,  LL.  58*. 

urtlach  (lap),  pi.  nom.  urtlaige,  F^L  xxxii.  26. 

The  declension  of  this  class  of  nouns  in  the  plural  seems, 
as  Windisch  has  suggested,  due  to  the  analogy  of  ieg,  teeh^ 
and  mag,  mach.  So  the  change  in  Middlerlrish  of  the  fern, 
d-stem  riin  (secret)  from  the  a-declension  to  the  «-declenflion 
is  due  to  the  analogy  of  dim  and  glUn. 

iS-SxEMS   IN  THE   BRITISH   LANGUAGES. 

The  only  unadulterated  example  in  the  British  languages  of 
a  stem  in  simple  « is  Welsh  ti  (=Te7€09),  pi.  te  (for  tei:=teg^9a? 
which  diflfers  in  accentuation  from  T€7ea),  now  written  ty^  pi. 
tai.  All  the  other  substantives,  which  were  originally  «-stems, 
form  their  plurals  by  adding,  either  directly  to  the  singular  or 
to  the  old  plurals  in  -t,  terminations,  like  -oedd,  -au,  -on,  properly 
those  of  the  i-declension,  the  t^-declension,  the  n-declension. 
Thus  in  Welsh  din  (fortress),  pi.  dinion ;  dgdd  M.  (day),  pi. 
dyddiau ;  glin  M.  (knee),  pi.  glinym,  gliniau ;  glyn  M.  (glen), 
pi.  glymedd;  grudd  M.  (cheek),  pi.  grudyeu,  gruddiau  ;  ma  F. 
(place),  pi.  maoedd;  n^M.  (heaven),  pi.  ne/oedd;  tan  M.  (fire), 

1  See  the  facsimile  in  Gilbert's  National  M8S.,  part  iii.  No.  IxxviL 
*  See  Bh^,  Mevue  Ceitigue^  yi.  49  note. 
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Ill 


L  ianou;  Ur  M.  (land),  pi,  iiroedd;  iu  M.  (side),  pi.  tiioedd; 
wy  M.  (egg),  pi,  wyait.     So  in  Cornish  deih  (day),  pi.  tiea/oic; 

tyr  (lund),  pi.  tijryow,  and  in  Breton  dez  M,  (day),  pi.  di%UiU  \ 
wJ&a  (firs),  pi.  tdniou. 

k  In  diiii-on,  gliiii-au,  gruddi-au,  iyry-ow,  tdni-oa,  compared 
ppith  the  Irish  duhie,  gliiine,  gritaide,  tire,  'line  (in  rtti-thne), 
■■we  seem  to  have  the  old  plural  -i  (ex  -e&a),  with  the  addition 

of  -on  or  -au  {-oh).     So  in  dijddt-au,  de\y-oie,  dizi-ou,  though 

the  corresponding  Irish  form  is  not  quotable. 


Stems  in  NS. 


Siso. 

Dual. 

ini 

dfimla 

({pn, 

mis 

Ab.mii 

Dst. 
Ace. 

mis 
■nU-n 

(dib  mLsaib) 

agr 

ees  well 

vith  the  Lat. 

IS-  in  the  i 


pi. 


b 

~  Besides  the  stems  in  simple  s,  the  Celtic,  like  other  Indo- 
European  languages,  has  stems  in  n4.  Of  these  the  clearest 
eiaiople  is  the  Old-Irisli  noun  mi  '  month,'  which  was  thus 
(leclined ; 

tSiso.  Dual.  Plvr. 

: 
m,  and  the  Ionic  /iei?  from  'f».fv^. 
Besides  ml  we  have  the  Ir.  comparatives  in  -iu  (protoceltic 
-*^  Lat.  -I'or,  -I'us)  and  -a  (protoceltic  -as),  which  Ebel  held 
«  be  stems  in  ns.  But  of  these  stems  no  oblique  case  appears 
n  the  oldest  MSS.,  except  perhaps  in  meitin  ri,  LL.  208'= 
<M4fither  /ri  '  as  big  as,'  and  the  adverb  beim  '  moreover.' 
LiU.  110",  36,  generally  heus  or  beos,  which  seems  the  petrified 
soDaparative  of  an  adjectival  stem  lieo-  cognate  with  the  Latin 
verb  beo,  the  adverb  be->ie,  and  the  adjectives  bel/iis  (for 
^be-n-lus),  be'tii-gnus.  In  dser  (the  youngest)  from  't/afias- 
t^ro-a,  and  sinser  (the  eldest),  from  *aema«-tero-8,  we  have 
traces  of  an  ^-formation. 

The  British  stems  in  m  are  exemplified  by  mis  '  month,' 
which  corresponds  with  one  of  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Ir.  mi, 
and  possibly  by  the  comparatives  in  -tich  (Bret,  -oc/i),  which 
seems  to  stand  either  for  -nss,  -aus — the  ch  coming  from  as,  m, 
ae  in  the  prep.  * trach=^trans,  G.C.  680 — or  for  oh — the  ch 
coming  from  A,  and  this  from  vowel-flanked  s. 
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VIL— A  SECOND  LIST  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  FOUN— 
IN  ANGLO-FRENCH.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  SKBiiT. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1882 
published  a  hand-list  of  some  English  words  borrowed  fn^»  ^ 
Anglo-French,  together  with  their  forms  as  actually  four^B- 
in  Anglo-French  texts ;  adding  just  a  few  native  Engli^» 
words  which  I  had  observed  as  being  quoted  in  such  tex€0^ 
My  excuse  for  doing  so  was  the  utter  absence  of  any  suclu^ 
list  with  proper  references. 

The  list  was  not  very  complete ;  nevertheless,  in  attempt- 
ing to  add  to  it  from  time  to  time,  I  have  found  it  much 
more  complete  than  might  have  been  expected.  In  hundreds 
of  instances  I  have  turned  to  this  list,  only  to  find  that  a 
word  which  I  thought  I  had  not  previously  noticed  has  been 
sufficiently  recorded  already.  This  is  so  encouraging  that  I 
venture  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  found  at  all  an  easy 
task  to  form  a  long  third  list,  supplemental,  that  is,  to  the 
former  one  and  that  now  offered  to  the  reader.  At  the  same 
time  I  admit  some  imperfection.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
bestow  the  time  upon  the  subject  which  it  deserves.  I  only 
offered  the  former  list  by  way  of  a  stop- gap  ;  but  as  no  one 
else  (to  my  knowledge)  has  done  much  to  help  us  in  this 
matter  during  the  past  six  years,  I  venture  to  print  some 
more  examples,  with  references,  for  the  use  of  students. 

As  before,  I  give  chiefly  Modern  English  words,  with  only 
a  small  sprinkling  of  Middle  English  words  of  especial 
interest.  I  give  the  Anglo-French  forms  as  they  occur,  with 
notes  of  the  part  of  speech  where  necessary.  Thus,  8.V. 
abash,  the  form  esbahis,  marked  pp.,  is  the  past  participle 
singular,  whilst  eabayez,  marked  pp,  pL,  is  the  plural  of  the 
past  participle.     The  abbreviations  are  the  same  as  before. 
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JK>^.  ^.  meaning  past  tense  singular,  third  person  ;  and  pt,  pL 
^sning  past  tense  plural,  third  person. 
^7ot  all  of  the  words  in  the  present  tense  are  now  noted 
XT  the  first  time ;  but  such  is  the  case  with  at  least  three- 
ft>'^:>.Tths  of  them.  In  other  cases,  it  seemed  desirable  to  add 
fiuT'ther  references  to  those  given  already.  The  references 
new  ones  in  every  case.  Of  the  Black  Book  of  the 
miralty,  I  have  only  examined  the  first  volume,  which 
gi^v^es  the  more  ordinary  sea-terms.  Of  the  Roman  de  Rou, 
I  liave  only  examined  a  small  portion,  and  I  only  give  a 
fe'^  words ;  the  language,  in  fact,  is  not  Anglo-French,  but 
*>^Xong8  to  the  continent.  In  short,  I  merely  ofier  the  list 
foxr  what  it  is  worth,  and  hope  that  those  who  could  have 
d^>^3e  the  work  far  better  than  myself  will  pardon  my  pre- 
8*^»3iption. 

^  the  references  the  following  abbreviations  occur : 

^ ^Britten ;  ed.  F.  Morgan  Nichols,  Af.A.    2  vols.    Oxford,  1865. 

Cited  by  the  volume  and  page.     Late  thirteenth  century. 
^-^.— Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty ;  edited  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss. 
6  vols.     Kecord  Series.     The  references  are  all  to  volume  i. 
(1871),  which  is  cited  by  the  page. 
^•^.- — Chasteau  d 'Amour,  by  R.  Grossteste ;  ed.  M.  Cooke.    Caxton 
Society,  1852.     Cited  by  the  line  (or  by  the  page  and  line). 
Thirteenth  century. 
•^- — French  Chronicle  of  London ;  ed.  G.  J.  AuDgier.     Camden 

Society,  1844.     Cited  by  the  page.     Written  about  1350. 
•^.— The  Legend  of  Fulk  Fitzwarin;   printed  at  pp.  277-415 
of  R.  de  Coggeshall  Chronicon  Anglicanum ;   ed.  J.  Steven- 
eon.     Record  Series,  1875.     Cited  by  the  page.    About  a.d. 
1300. 
*••-*— LitersB  Cantuarienses,  vol.  i. ;    edited  by  J.  B.  Sheppard. 
Record  Series.     Cited  by  the  page.     The  date  of  the  letter  is 
^         given  in  each  instance. 
•-^^ — Le  Livere  de  Reis  de  Brittanie,  etc. ;  ed.  J.  Glover.    Record 
Series,  1865.     Cited  by  the  page. 
^•^.— Le  Prince  Noir;  ed.  F.  Michel,  1883.     Cited  by  the  line. 
About  A.]>.  1386. 
i  ^^ — ^Roman  de  Rou ;   by  Maistre  Wace.     Ed.  Dr.  H.  Andersen, 

m  2  Tols.    Heilbronn,  1877-U.     Cited  by  the  line  from  vol.  ii. 

^  FhiL  Tnns.  1888^.  8 
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R.W.— Royal  Wills;  ed.  J.  Nichols,  1780.     Cited  by  the  page, 

The  date  of  the  will  is  noted  in  each  instance. 
V.H — Vows  of  the  Heron ;  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  Political  Poems 

ed.  T.  Wright.    Record  Series,  1859.     Date,  1838.     Cited  b; 

the  page. 
W.W. — William  of  Wadington's  Manuel  des  Pechea;  ed.  F. 

Fumivall,  1862.     Cited  by  the  line;  or,  when  necessary,  b 

the  page  and  line. 
T./. — ^Year-books  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.;  years  12  and  IK 

£d.  Luke  Owen  Pike.     Record  Series,  1885.    Cited  by 

page.     Date,  1 338  and  1 339. 
Y.y. — The  same,  continued:    years   13  and  14.     Record  Seiri 

1886.     Cited  by  the  page.     Date,  1339  and  1840. 


Anglo-French  words. 


Abash;    esbayez,  pp.  pi.  F.C. 

76  ;  esbahis,  pp.  s.  V.H.  9. 
Abatable,   adj.   abatable,   B.   i. 

204 ;  ii.  83. 
Abetment,  abbettement,  s,  F.C. 

48. 
Abetting,  abet,  *.  L.R.  230. 
Able,  able,  B.  ii.  5. 
Abstinence,  abstinence,  s.  C.A. 

736. 
Acceleration,     acceleraciun,     *. 

W.W.  9741. 
Accompt,  accompte,  *.  (account), 

P.N.  97. 
Accused,  acuse,  pp.  W.W.  9892. 
Accusers,    acusurs,   pi.    W.W. 

9889. 
Achievement,  achievement, V.H. 

21. 
Acolyte,  acolyte,  Lit.  398  ( 1 33 1 ) ; 

accolitz,  pi.  R.W.  123  (1392). 
Acquire,  acquist,^^.  *.  P.N.  383. 
Admiral,  admiral,  B.B.  i.  3. 
Adventurous,  aventurous,  F.F. 

292. 
Advocate,  aduocat,  W.W.  4658. 
Aery;  cf.eyres(= nests  of  hawks). 

Lit.  486  (1332). 
Affeered,  affcure,  pp.  (valued), 

Y./.  215. 


Affiance,  affiance,  L.R.  142. 
Afraid  (alarmed),  afrae,  pp.  Lit 

126  (1324);  eafraez,  R.  8679. 
Age,  eage,  «.  R.  11. 
Ague,   la    fieure    ague,   W-V. 

10299. 
Aim,  8.  esme  (supposition),  R. 

2431. 
Aim,  r.  esmer  (to  estimate),  R. 

1197. 
Air,  eir,  8,  R.  49. 
Alliance,  aliaunce,  8.  L.R.  248. 
Almoner,  aumoner,  W.W.  4781 ; 

almoner,  W.W.  4876. 
Amass,  v.  amasser,  W.W.  5177; 

(come  together),  P.N.  226. 
Amcrciable,  adj\  amerciable,  B. 

i.  88. 
Amerced,  amercie,  pp,  Y./.  5. 
Amorous,  adj.  (loving),  ameros, 

W.W. 6226;  amoureusea^/: »/. 

V.H.  5. 
Anchor,  ancre,  B.B.  i.  26. 
Angel,  8.  angel,  W.W.  10041. 
Anise,  *.  anise,  W.W.  IISIU 
Anniversary,  anniuersaire,  W.W. 

1766  (p.  201). 
Annual,  annuele,  adf.  L.R.  76. 
Annuity,  «.  annuite,  Y./.  109. 
Apostle,  lapostle,  L.R.  250. 


V 


.i 


^i 
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68,  apese,  pr.  $.  W.W. 
9  ;     appeyser,    v.    L.R. 

int,    appellant,    B.B.    i. 

enances,  apurtenences,  pi. 
244. 

iter  (crossbow-man),  ar- 
er,  L.R.  270;  arblasters, 
.F.  295. 
s,  juges  arbitres,   B.   i. 

aeon,  erchedeakne,  F.C. 

archers,  pL  L.R.  136 ; 
77 ;  F.F.  295. 

(in    heraldry),   argent, 
349. 
irmes,  s.  pi.  P.N.  313. 

pale    darras,   R.W.    72 
B);  arras,  132  (1392). 
•.array,  Y.y.  103;  R.W. 
;i899);  arroi,  P.N.  109. 
I,  jE>p.  arivez,  P.N.  145. 
arsoun.  F.C.  5,  6. 
al,  artificiel,  B.  ii.  133. 
y,  artillerie,  B.B.  i.  148. 
i,  asailerent,  pt.  pi.  F.C. 
aseaiUer,  v.  W.W.  2243. 
V.  assartir,  B.  ii.  68. 
;,  assaut,  *.  F.C.  77 ;  P.N. 

F.F.  322. 
)ly,  assemble,  s.  L.R.  178. 
assent,  «.  L.R.  142,  310; 
.  244. 
ng,  pres.  pt.  ascntaunt, 

58  ;     assente,    pr,    s. 
nts),  B.  i.  114. 
T,  assessur,  W.W.  4658. 
assetz,  Y.y.  3 ;  cf.  assetz 
ough,  P.N.  205. 

assoillent,  pr.  pi.  suhj. 
.  49  (1361). 

^d,     assote,    pp.     (=be- 
hed),  L.R.  138. 
ption,  asumpcioun,  L.R. 

8.  atirs,  pi.  F.F.  374. 
ey,  attourne,  Y/.  3,  5. 


Audience,  audience,  B.  ii.  94. 
Auditors,  auditours,  8.  pi.  F.C. 

87;  Y.^.  41. 
Authorized,  auctorize,  pp.  B.  i. 

54. 
Aver,  averir,  v.  L.R.  98 ;  averer, 

Y./.  13. 
Averment,    averement,    8.  Y./. 

259. 
Award,  award,  *.  F.F.  328. 
Azure,  asur,  F.F.  282. 

Baboon;  ef.  babewynes,  pi.  (s 

grotesque  figures),  R.W.  1 32 

(1392). 
Bachelor,  bachelor,  P.N.  193. 
Bacon,     bacun,     W.W.    2384; 

bacons,/?/.  F.F.  315. 
Badges,    bages,    pi.    R.W.    68 

(1376). 
Bag,  bagge,  *.  T./.  245. 
Bales,  8.  pL  balles,  B.B.  i.  82. 
Balingers  (ships),  balingers,  B.B. 

i.  4 ;  balangers,  ih. 
Banner,  baniere,  P.N.  317. 
Banneret,  8.  baneret,  P.N.  193. 
Bar ;   barres,  pL  B.B.  i.  328 ; 

(bars    of    gold),    R.W.    183 

(1399). 
Barbican,  barbekane,  C.A.  599. 
Bargain,   8.   bargeyn,   Lit.  462 

(1332). 
Bargained,  bargene,  pp.  Lit.  348 

(1331). 
Barge,  barge,  B.B.  i.  417 ;  barges, 

*.  pi.  F.C.  74. 
Barony ;  banmies.  pi.  L.R.  352. 
Batelle  (small  boat),  batil,  F.F. 

376 ;  batels,  pL  B.  ii.  345. 
Battery,   baterie,    8.    (beating), 

Y./.  67. 
Battle,  bataille,  P.N.  316. 
Bayed,  baerent,  pt,  pi.  (barked), 

L.R.  78. 
Beadles,  bedeaus,  pi.  R.  851. 
Beasts,  beastes,  8.  pi.  L.R.  334. 
Beauty,  beaute,  R.  550. 
Benediction,    benediction,    Lit. 

216  (1327). 
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Benison,    benisoun,    F.C.    76 ; 

benison,  R.W.  100  (1381). 
Beraars,  bernere,  pi.  F.F.  386. 
Besant,  besant,  V.H.  2 1 ;  besantz, 

pL  F.F.  386 ;  besanz,  W.W. 

5579. 
Bever  (drink),  boivre,  $.  F.C.  46; 

beiure,  R.  3236. 
Bible,  bible,  R.W.  139  (1392). 
Bier,  biere,  K.  294 ;  bere,  W.W. 

6266. 
BiU  (in  law),  bille,  9.  F.C.  58. 
Binnacle,   babitacle  (dwelling), 

C.A.  p.  115,1.  39. 
Bise    (north    wind),    bise,    R. 

2774. 
Blasphemed,  pp.  blasf erne,  W.W. 

11574. 
Blasphemy,  blasf emie,  B.  ii.  213. 
Blue,  blu,  *.  R.W.  86  (1360); 

blew,  84  (1361). 
Board;    overboard,  outre  bord, 

F.F.  397. 
Bobance,  bobaunce,  8.  (boasting), 

F.C.  36. 
Boil,  V,  builir,  R.  942. 
Border,  bordure,  R.W.  73  (1376); 

F.F.  331. 
Borsholder,     borghesaldre     (de 

Birchilton  en   Thanet),   Lit. 

428,  436  (1332). 
Bowels,  boeles,  pi.  F.C.  45. 
Braches  (dogs),  braehez,  pL  R. 

524. 
Bran,  8.  bren,  B.  i.  27. 
Branches,  *.  pL  braunches,  R. 

600;  branches,  W.W.  11088. 
Brand,  brand  (sword),  R.  323. 
Bi-andish,  brandir,  R.  3947. 
Brattice,  bretcsche,  R.  1296. 
Bray,   v.  braier  (to   cry  as   an 

infant),   W.W.   4458;   brait, 

pr.  s.  (cries  as  a  heron),  V.H. 

5. 
Bream;  bremes,  j»/.  Y.^.  177. 
Brooch,  broche,  B.  ii.  11. 
Brothel,  ef.  bordel  {id.),  W.W. 

2368. 
Bruised,  bruse,  pp.  B.  i.  123. 


Buckle,    bocle,    «.    E.W.    18^ 

(1399). 
Bugle  (horn),  bugle,  F.F.  837. 
Buoy,  boye,  B.B.  i.  46. 
Bushel,  $.  bussol,  F.C.  45;  B.  i 

189. 
But,  V. ;  bute,  pp.  R.  628;  bates 

pp.  pi.  (pu^ed),  L.R.  13( 

hot&,  pi.  8.  (pushed),  F.F.  89r 
Buttery,  botellerye,  R.W.  IJ 

(1392). 
Button,  botun,  W.W.  11668. 

Cables,  cables,  pL  B.B.  i.  98. 
Caldron,  $.  caudrun,  W.W.  1745 

(p.  201). 
Cape,   chape,   «.   W.W.    2658;^ 

L.R.  208. 
Cardinal,  cardinales,  f .  pL  L.B. 

292. 
Cark,  carker,  v.  (to  load),  F.K 

368. 
Carol,  8.  kaiole  (dance),  L.E. 

138. 
Carpenter,  carpenters,  8.  pi,  F.C. 

49. 
Carry,  v. ;  carie,  pp.  L.R.  850. 
Cathedral,  chathedrales,  aty\  pi. 

L.R.  206 ;  =eglise  cathedrale, 

R.W.  31  (1360);  B.  ii.  206. 
Cavern,  caveme,  F.F.  373. 
Ceiling,  ceel  (tester  of  a  bed), 

R.W.  51  (1361);  celure  {id.) 

73  (1376). 
Celestial,   celestiel,    R.W.    177 

(1399). 
Cemetery,   cimeteire,    R.    328; 

cymitere,  B.  i.  28. 
Cendal,  cendal,  W.W.  10004. 
Censer,     encenscr,     R.W.     31 

(1360);    sensures,  pi,  R.W. 

220    (1400);    encensers,   pL 

B.  i.  214. 
Certes,  certes,  F.F.  357. 
Certification,   certificacion,  Y./. 

5;   Y.^.  314;   certificaeionn, 

B.  ii.  217. 
Certify,  v.  certifier,  Y./.  5 ;  certi- 

^ez,pp,  B.  ii.  103. 
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fe;    se  chaafeient  (warmed 
themselves),  W.W.  4788. 
aUce,  chaliz,  R.W.  24;  \y.W. 
"7315;  B.  i.  214. 
.allengeable,   chalengable,   B. 
ii.  360. 

.amberlain,  cbamberleyn,  L.R. 
126;  chamburleiii,W.W.5691 ; 
<:bamberlene,  pL  E.  807. 
ancel,  chancel,  W.W.  6808; 
:R.  331. 
^^:Mjuicellor,  chanceler,  L.R.  312. 
^fcfcAnnel,  chanele,  B.  i.  218. 
-  k^antry,  s,  chaunterie,  B.  i.  317; 
^^^^chanterie,  Lit.  100  (1323). 
^^mapel,  chapele,  L.R.  256. 
-*  iriaplain,  s.  chapeleyn,  L.R.  148 ; 
^     chapellein,  T/.  139. 
—^iiaplet,     chapelet,     R.W.    51 
(1361) ;  chapelet  de  rose,  F.F. 
337. 
^^liapter-house,  cbapitle,  Lit.  42 

(1318). 
^^— 'iargers     (dishes),     chargours, 
R.W.  24. 
-barter,  chartre,  «.  F.C.  40;  Lit. 
68  (1322). 
^^hasubles,  chesibles,   R.W.  48 

(1361). 
VJheer,  sad,   momo  chere,  F.F. 

298. 
C^hekker  (chess-board),  eschekker 
{printed  eschelker),  F.F.  324 ; 
eschecker,  374. 
dhequered,  chekere,/7j7.  R.W.  25 

(1360). 
Chess,    echeks,     W.W.    1531 ; 
esches,  W.W.  4106;  escbekes, 
F.F.  324. 
Chevalier  (knight),  «.  chivaler, 

P.N.  498. 
Chieftain,  chief teyn,  L.R.  334  ; 

cheuetaigne,  R.  672. 
Chine,  leschine,  F.F.  299. 
Chivalrous,  cheualerus,  R.  968. 
Chivalry,    chevalerie,    R.    274, 
F.F.    333  ;    chivalerie,    P.N. 
98;  LR.  166;  Y./.  321. 
Choice^  9,  chois,  R.  890. 


Christianity,  crestienete,  W.W. 

4114;  crestiente,  R.  1980. 
Ciclatoun,  siclatun,  W.W.  5470. 
Circumstance,       circumstance, 

W.W.  10359. 
Circumvention,   circumuenciun, 

W.W.  5092. 
Claim,  *. ;  cleyms,  pi.  B.  i.  20. 
Clasps,   claspes,  pL  R.W.   181 

(1399). 
Clergy,  clergie  (men),  R.  615. 
Closet,  closet,  R.W.  182  (1399). 
Coasting,  costeant,  pres,  pL  F.F. 

372. 
Coat,  cote,  s.  B.  i.  64. 
Coat  of  mail,   cote  de   maille, 

R.W.  221  (1400). 
Coffins   (baskets),    coffins,  C.A. 

1255. 
Cogitation,     cogitasiun,    W.W. 

1139;  cogitaciun,  1143. 
Cognisance,  conissaunce,  *.  Y./. 

16,  17. 
Collar,  coler,  R.W.  155  (1397). 
Collusion,    colusion,    F.C.    40  ; 

collusion.  Lit.  396  (1331). 
Combat,  t^. ;  combatirent,  pL  pL 

P.N.  174. 
Comet,     commete,     L.R.     82  ; 

comcte,  L.R.  130. 
Comfort,  cunfort,  *.  R.  234. 
Command,  comand,  «.  C.A.  860  ; 

R.  1075. 
Commissary ;     comissaries,   pL 

F.C.  89. 
Commodity,   comodite    (profit  \ 

B.  ii.  69. 
Commons,  communes,  P.N.  244. 
Communion,  communion,  W.W. 

681  (p.  422). 
Compass,  *.  compas,  C.A.  709. 
Compassed,  compassez,  pp,  pi. 

C.A.  641. 
Compiled,    compilai,    1    pt.    8. 

W.W.  12726. 
Complain,  compleindre,  v.  R.W. 

128  (1392). 
Conception,   conceptiun,  W.W. 

6450. 
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Concubinage,  concubinage,  B.  ii. 

263. 
Concubine,  a.  concubine,  B.  i. 

120,  232;  ii.  242 ;  F.C.  3. 
Coney ;  Conies,  coniys,  pi.  B.  i. 

85. 
Confederation,     confederacioun, 

B.  ii.  42. 
Confirmation,        confirmaciun, 

W.W.  7207. 
Confused,  confus,  pp.  C.A..  730. 
Conjunction,  conjunctioun,  B.  ii. 

136. 
Conjured,   cuniure,   pp.  W.W. 

3613;  1  conjure  thee,  je  te 

conjur,  F.F.  283. 
Conquer;    conquirent,   pt.   ph 

P.]^.  178. 
Conqueror,  conquerour,  F.C.  35. 
Conquest,  cunquest,  «.  E.  111. 
Consan^initv,      consanguinite, 

W.W.  5230. 
Consent,  consent,  8.  B.  i.  44. 
Consistory,  consistorie,  F.C.  54. 
Conspiracy,    conspiracie,     sin^. 

F.C.  40. 
Contagion,     contagiun,     W.W. 

7204. 
Contec=»  contest,  L.R.  306. 
Continuance,  continuance,  B.  ii. 

3. 
Contrariety,   contrariete,  B.  ii. 

142. 
Contrarious,    contrarious,    F.F. 

324. 
Contribution ,  contribucioun,  L.R. 

346. 
Contrite,  contriz,  adj.  pi,  "W.W. 

10426. 
Contrition,    contriciun,    "W.W. 

10460. 
Copes,    copes,    pi.    R.W.    150 

(1397). 
Copy,  copie,  s,  F.C.  51  ;  Lit. 

408  (1331). 
Coral,  corall,  *.  R.W.  180(1399). 
Cord,  corde,  s.  R.  991 ;  F.F.  309; 

cordes,  pi.  F.C.  87. 
Cordwainer,  cordewaner,  F.C.  1 1 . 


Couch,  coucbe,  «.  F.F.  382. 
Count  (earl),  counte,  F.F.  823  ; 

pi.  countes,  P.N.  120. 
Counterpane  (counterpart  of  a 

deed),cuntrepan,W.W.10646. 
Counterpane  (quilt),  cutepoint, 

B.   R.W.    86    (1360)  ;    quilt  ^ 

poynt,  100  (1381). 
Countour  (accountaiit  ?),   B.  i.  - 

347. 
Courageous,  coragous,  F.F.  321 — 
Coursers   (horses),  pL  coursers,^ 

P.K  263. 
Courteous,  curtois,  P.N.  85. 
Courtiers,  curteours,  L.R.  168. 
Covenant,  cuuenant,  R.  863. 
Covered,  covere,  pp.  B.W.  15^ 

(1397). 
Coverlet,  coverlet  (ntf),R.W.  lOO 

(1381)  ;    coverlitz,    pL     181 

(1399). 
Coverture,  coverture,  Y./.  73. 
Covine= treachery,  L.R.  104. 
Coward,  coward,  F.F.  298 ;  V.H. 

5. 
Cowardice,  cuardie,  R.  1497. 
Cramped    (disabled),    crampuz, 

pp.  pi.  B.  i.  90. 
Cratch  (crib),  creche,  W.W.  259 

(p.  417). 
Crests,    crestes,   pi.    R.W.    32 

(1360). 
Crime,  crime,  B.  ii.  344 ;  B.B. 

i.  324. 
Crocket    (ornament  for    head), 

croket,  W.W.  3305. 
Crooks,  pi.  croks,  W.W.  4565. 
Crosier  (of  a  bishop),  croce,  R. 

1055. 
Cross,  croce,  L.R.  148;   croyz, 

L.R.  186. 
Crucifix,  «.  crucifix,  R.W.  184 

(1392);  L.R.  82. 
Cruel,  adj.  fern,  cruelle,  P.N.  115. 
Cruets,    cruets,   pi.    R.W.    26 

(1360). 
Cull   (gather);  coilli,  pp.  L.R. 

218. 
Cures  charge,  L.R.  150. 
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(price),  coraunt,  adj,  B. 
,  189. 
:xiain8,  curteyns,  ph  R.W.  51 
C1361). 
^^ '•^^  shion8,  quis^syns,  ^/.  R.W.  35 

C1360). 
^^'•-■^«toin,    custume,   «.   R.    285; 
-^       ^:208tame,  L  R.  162. 
^  '^^^ler ;  cf.  cotel  (knife).  B.  i.  37. 
"^^^ress,     cypres,     R.W.     154 
<1897). 


^%^^r,    dagae,    B.B.    i.    316; 

'^ges,;?/.  R.W.  157  (1397). 
^uiegeld,  L.R.  180. 
^tnce,  r.  danser,  V.H.  19. 
'^nger ;  fore  de  lur  dangler  (out 
of  their  power  to  harm),  11. 
866. 

ste,  date,  «.  B.  i.  271. 
eacon,  deakene.  W.W.  2179; 
deknes,  pi.  R.W.  123  (1392). 
n,  9.  den,  L.R.  256. 
..^^ebar,  debarrer,  B.  i.  305. 
--iOebate,  debat,  «.  T./.  65 ;  L.R. 

-Oecease,  deces,  R.W.  23. 

^  )eceive,  deceivre,  r.  W.W.  2896. 

^DtKsretals,  decretals,  ph  R.W.  31 

(1360). 
X>edication,  dedication,  E.F.  302. 
^X)eface,  deface,  pr,  8.  subj.  Lit. 

128(1324). 
defective,  defective,  adj.  fern.  B. 

i.  205;  ii.  152. 

T)efinition,  difinicioun,  B.  ii.  263. 

ZDeilowered  (as  meadows),  def- 

flonris,  pp.  pi,  (despoiled  of 

flowers),  V.H.  3. 

Degraded,  pp.  degrade,  L.R.  1 46 ; 

desgradez,  pi.  B.  i.  200. 
Delay,  delai,  L.R.  128. 
Delight,  $.  delit,  L.R.  150. 
Deny,  denye,  pr.  9.  B.  ii.  156. 
Deodand,  deodande,  B.  i.  16,  39. 
Derein ;   ef,  disreyne,  pp.  B.  i. 

250. 
Descants  (modes  of  song),  des- 
caonz,  F.F.  398. 


Descry,  v.  descrire  (to  describe), 

W.W.  10320. 
Desert,  desert,  «.   (wilderness), 

R.W.  37  (1360). 
Desparplia,   pt.    s.  =  dispersed, 

L.R.  182,  296. 
Despise,  despiser,  v.  L.R.  294. 
Despiser,  despisour,  B.  ii.  330. 
Despoil ;  despoille,  pp.  L.R.  202. 
Detains,  pr.  a.  detient,  W.W. 

2776. 
Detractors,  pi.  detractors,  W.W. 

3570. 
Dialogue,  dialoge, «.  W.W.  1918. 
Diapered,    diapreez,    R.W.    73 

(1376). 
Dickers  (of  hides),  dikers,  B.B. 

i.  140. 
Diete-food,  L.R.  116. 
Dignity,  dignete,  a.  L.R.  146. 
Diligence,  diligence,  *.  F.C.  77; 

Lit.  374  (1331). 
Diligent,  diligentz,  pi.  Lit.  298 

(1329). 
Diminution,  diminuciun,  *.  W.  W. 

11076. 
Disarray,  *.  desarroy,  P.N.  433. 
Discharge,  s.  descharge,  B.B.  i. 

100. 
Discoloured,  descoloree,  pp.  F.F. 

347. 
Discomfited,  pp.  disconfitz,  P.N. 

496. 
Discomfiture,     s.    disconfiture, 

L.R.  132. 
Discontinued,   discontinue,    pp. 

Y./.  103. 
Discord,  descord,  *.  L.R.  162  ; 

discord,  L.R.  164. 
Discordant,  descordauntz,  pi.  B. 

i.  2. 
Dislodged,  pt.  s.  refi.  se  deslogea, 

P.N.  372. 
Disloyalty,  desleaute,  L.R.  354. 
Disours  (story-tellers),  disours, 

F.F.  293. 
Displayed,  pp.  pi.  desplaez,  L.R. 

336 ;  pp.   8.    desplae,    B.    i. 

354. 
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Disseised,  disseisi,  pp,  Y.f.  201. 
Disseisin, «.  novel  disseisine,  Y.f. 

5  ;  B.  ii.  156. 
Disseisor,  disseisour,  B.  ii.  291. 
Dissension,  «.  dissencioun,  L.K. 

336. 
Distinction,  destinctinn,  W.W. 

4598;  distinctiun.  C.A.  1480. 
Distraiuable,  destreynables,  pi. 

B.  i.  299. 
Distress,   *.  destat^sse,   F.C.  4 ; 

distresse  (distraint).  Lit.  406 

(1331);  destresce,  B.  ii.  48. 
Disturbance,  desturbuncc,  L.R. 

292 ;  dcstourbance,  B.  ii.  28. 
Diversify,  diversicr,  B.  ii.  3. 
Diversity,  s.  divcrsite,  Y./.  19. 
Divine,  *.  deuin,  W.W.  2980. 
Divorce,  divorce,  *.  L.R.  204  ; 

B.  ii.  264  ;    devorce,   B.   ii. 

237. 
Document,     document,     W.W. 

1622. 
Dole  (grief),  duel,  F.F.  297. 
Dolorous,    doleruse,    /.    W.W. 

1347;  L.R.  168;  R.  1120. 
Dolour  (grief),  dolour,  «.  L.R. 

194. 
Dominical,  dominical,  L.R.  330. 
Donor,  donour,  «.  B.  i.  220 ;  ii. 

136. 
Double,  adj.  doble,  C.A.  1631 ; 

*.  le  double,  F.F.  336. 
Dowry,  dowarie,  *.  R.W.   20 ; 

B.  u.  132,  236 ;  douwarrie,  B. 

ii.  76. 
Dragon,  dragun,  *.  L.R.  224. 
Draper,  draper,  *.  F.C.  91. 
Dredge,  r. ;  draggent  {also  drag- 

guent),  pr.  pi.  B.B.  i.  156. 
Dub,   r.   addubbor,   L.R.  320; 

adubba,  pi.  s.  F.F.  325. 
Duchess,  duchesse,  F.F.  401. 
Duchy,  s.  duchee,  L.R.  156. 
Dungeon,  s.  dongon,  C.A.  622. 


Eagle,  egle,  s.  L.R.  248. 
Easement,     esement,     Lit. 
(1322). 
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Eclipse,  t.  eclips,  L.R.  190, 324  r- 

eclipse,  326. 
Edifices,  edifices,  f.  pi.  (build — 

ings),  B.  i.  214. 
Edify,  edefier,  v.  (to  build),  B 

ii.  251. 
Effusion,  cffusioun,  B.  i.  194. 
Eisel,  eisel  (vinegar),  C.A.  1 12 
Embezzle ;    '*  aussi  entieremen 

sang  [sans]    rien    ent    [en 

enbeseuler  com  jeo  les  avoy  d. 

elle;"  R.W.  155(1397). 
Embowelled,  enbowele,  pp.  L.K 

190. 
Emir,  arairaud,  L.R.  298. 
Emperor,  emperour,  L.R.  180. 
Empress,       emperice,       W.W. 

11914;  L.R.  170. 
Enamelled,  enamellez,  pi.  B.W. 

69  (1376). 
Enclino,     encliner,     r.     W.W. 

11983. 
Encumbrance,      encambrauncei 

W.W.  11544. 
Endenture,  endenture,  F.C.  81. 
Endited,  enditerunt,  pt.  pi.  (in- 
dicted), Y.f.  19. 
Endorsement,  endosement,  Y./. 

241. 
Endowed,  endowe,  pp.  E.W.  123 

(1392). 
Endure,  endurcr,  v.  C.A.  1147. 
Engage;  engaga,  pt.  «.  (put  in 

pledge),  L.R.  164. 
Engender;  engendra,|»^.  f.  L.R. 

76. 

Enlarge,  enlarger,  r.  B.  i.  254 ; 

F.F.  287. 
Enquire ;  enquerant,  pr.  pL  R. 

928. 
Enrich;   enrichist,  pL  t.   L.R. 

104. 
Enrolment,  enroullement,  B.  L 

1 66 ;  enrouelloment,  ii.  96. 
Enticement,  entichement,  R.  821. 
Entirety,    entente,    Y.^.    141; 

cntierteez,  pi.  B.  ii.  74. 
Entrails,  entrailles,    L.E.   322; 

entrayles,  F.F.  318. 


.J 
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Exxtreat ;  cf .  entreter  de,  to  treat 

c^onceming,  F.C.  48. 
^^^tey,  entree,  «.  R.  574. 
***^ 'veloped,    envolupez,  pp.  pi, 

:B.C.  38. 
^'^^enom,  envenimer,  r.  R.  112. 
"**^*x^ron;  envirounerent,  pt.  pi. 

Xi.R.  196 ;    eayyrona,  pt.   $. 

^*^  yy,  envie,  8.  (malice),  P.N.  93. 
^^^iphany,  s.  Epiphanie,  L.R.  130. 
'^-*  uipment,  eskippement,  B.B.  i. 
12. 

[uipped,  eskippez,  pp.pl.  B.B. 
i.  20. 
'^cheater,  9.  escbetonr,  F.C.  88 ; 

h.  11.  21. 
;^row,  escrouwe,  B.  ii.  71. 
'Scutcheon,  escuchon,  R.W.  67 
(1376). 
^^^^plee ;  espies,  pi.  Y.g.  307. 
"C^Ispouse ;  espusa,  pt.  $.  R.  622 ; 
^^  espose,  pp.  L.R.  164. 
^fespy ;  espye,  pp.  F.C.  36. 
^Isquire,  esquier,  R.  1418;  es- 

quiers,  pi.  L.R.  346. 
Establish,    establisse,    1   pr.   9. 

B.W.  184  (1399). 
^Ustres  (inward  parts  of  a  house), 

estres,  pl.¥.C.  S5. 
:£8tur» fight,  L.R.  182;  estour, 

F.F.  303. 
Hwer,  8.  ewer,  R.W.  27  (1360); 

ewers,/?/.  R.W.  24  (1360). 
Exaltation,  exaltation,  L.R.  252. 
Excusable,  escusable,  B.  ii.  228. 
Exile,  r. ;  exilia,  pt.  8.  L.R.  104. 
Expedient,  expedient,  R.W.  141 

(1392). 
Expenses,  expensez,  pi.  R.W. 

160(1397). 
Exploit,  esplait,  8.  L.R.  340. 
Exsequies   (funeral),   exequies, 
R.W.  145(1397);  L.R.  190. 

Face  to  face,  face  a  face,  C.A. 

1644. 
Fail,  without,  sanz  faille,  P.N. 

305. 


Faint;  ef.  ieiniQyf.pp.  (feigned), 

W.W.  11145. 
Famine,  famine,  W.W.   12268, 

L.R.  144 ;  famyne,  F.C.  79. 
Fardel,    *.    fardel,    L.A.    549 ; 

fardelx,  pi.  B.B.  i.  396. 
Farmer,   fermer,   8.   L.A.   220, 

317;  B.  ii.  138. 
Fealty,  fealte,  R.  964. 
Fee  simple,  fee  simple,  Y./.  339. 
Fee  tail,  fee  tayle,  B.  i.  310. 
Fermented,  fermente,  pp.  W.W. 

7388. 
Fess   (in   heraldry),    fes,    F.F. 

295. 
Fever,  fevres,  L.R.  156. 
Fierce,  adj.  fiers,  R.  656;  fiere, 

fern.  F.F.  322. 
Final,  final,  adj.  L.R.  98. 
Fine.  adj.  fjn,  P.N.  318. 
Finials,    finols,    pi.    R.W.    47 

(1361). 
Flail;    cf.  flaele,  pp.  (beaten), 

W.W.  5676. 
Flame,   8.   fiamme,   L.R.    144 

flambe,  F.F.  383. 
Flank,  flank  (side),  F.F.  398 

flanc,  R.  1883. 
Fleur-de-lis,  fleur  de  lis,  V.H.  7 
Float,     V.     floter,     F.F.     369 

flotant,  ^M.  ^^.  L.R.  78. 
Florins,  8.  pi.  florenes,  L  R.  332 

florins  de  or,  Lit.  210  (1327). 
Flotsam,  floteson,  B.B.  i.  82. 

[The  quotation  is — "ceulx  qui  on 
trouve  BUT  la  mer  tonnel  ou  pippe  de 
Tin,  flotants  balles  de  marcbandises,  ou 
autre  chose  quelconque  comme  Jlot$- 

Foil  (leaf  of  a  book) ;  foile. 
Cursor  Mundi,  pt.  v.  p.  5  ; 
foil,  W.W.  4156;  foyle  (a 
leaf),  F.F.  292;  foilos  (leaves), 
B.  i.  371. 

Foison,  fuyson,  *.  P.N.  425. 

Folly,  foUe,  *.  R.  443. 

Forage,  forage,  F.C.  80. 

Forcer  (box),  forcer,  W.W.  1746 
(p.  201). 
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Forclose ;    pt.    suhf.    forcloreit, 

L.R.  258. 
Forest,  forest,  s.  B.  515;  L.R. 

162. 
Forjudged,  foijuge,/^.  B.  ii.  42. 
Fork  (of  a  tree),  furc,  B.  602. 
Fortalice,  fortclesce,  B.  1295. 
Fortresses,  fortelets,  L.B.  352. 
Forts,  fortz,  pi.  F  F.  342. 
Foss,  fosse,  Lit.  62  (1323) ;  F.F. 

284  ;  fossez,  pL  B.  ii.  67. 
Foundation,  fundation,  B.W.  71 

(1376). 
Foundered,  enfounda,  pt,  s,  L.B. 

1 86 ;  enfoundry,  pp,  (said  of 

a  ship),  F.F.  372. 
Frail  (basket),  freelle,  L.A.  [i.e. 

Liber  Albus],  229. 
Frailty,  freletee,  B.  W.  66  ( 1 376). 
Freight,  s.  fret,  frette,  B.B.  i. 

92. 
Freight,  r.  freter,  fretter,  B.B. 

i.  112. 
Frenzy,  frenesi,  W.W.  11954. 
Fret,   «.    (in    heraldry),    frett, 

B.W.  151  (1397). 
Fry  (of  fish),  fry,  B.B.  i.  156, 

164. 

Gallop,  8, ;  es  galopz,  pi.  (into  a 

gallop),  B.  1624. 
Gauds  (trinkets),  gaudes,  B.W. 

182  (1399). 
Gay,  adf.  pi.   guais,   also  gais, 

W.W.  3109  ;  gay,  pi.  V.H.  1. 
Glorify,  glorifier,  C.A.  101. 
Glorious,     glorious,     Lit.     212 

(1327). 
Gorge    (throat),    gorge,   W.W. 

1466;  B.  4084. 
Gourds,  pi  gurdes,  W.W.  2554. 
Grafts,  graffes,  pi.  B.  i.  217. 
Grails  (graduals),  grayels,  B.W. 

25  (1360). 
Grampus,  gram  pais,  B.B.  i.  152. 
Grandeur,  graundur.  W.W.  1962. 
Grantor,  gran  tour,  Y./.  161. 
Grave,  adj.  (heavy),  grave,  B.  i. 

48. 


Grease,    gresse,    W.W.    5339; 

grece,  F.F.  315. 
Grew  (Greek),  griu,  C.A.  18. 
Griddle   (utensil    for  cooking) 

gredil,  W.W.  1744. 
Grievance^   grevaunce.   Lit.  6 

(1322). 
Griffins,   griffons,  pi  B.W.  7 

(1376). 
Grocer,  groser,  F.C.  91. 
Guildhall,  gildhalle,  s.  Y.^.  51. 
Gules,  goules,  F.F.  295. 
Gutter,  goter,  L.A.  [i.e.  Libei 

Albus],  584. 
Gyves,  gives,  pi  F.C.  89. 


Habergeon,  haubergoD,  F.F.«37& . 
Habitations,  habitacion9,p/.  F.C?. 

79. 
Hamlet,  hamelle,  Y./.  17;  hame- 

letz,  pi  B.  i.  253. 
Hanapers,   hanapers,  pi  B.W. 

102  (1381). 
Harbingers,  pi  herberieors,  B. 

3001. 
Haste,  s.  haste,  F.C.  80 ;  B.W. 

29  (1360). 
Hatches  (of  a  ship),   hacches, 

B.B.  i.  30. 
Haughty,   hauteine,  /.    (high), 

C.A.  629;  hauteyn,  F.F.  351. 
Hearse    (frame    over  a   body), 

herce,  B.W.  45  (1361);    68 

(1376). 
Heir,  heir,  B.  657. 
Hermitage,    hermitage,    W.W. 

2249. 
Heron,  heron,  V.H.  4;  hairon, 

5. 
Hideous,  hisdus,  B.  944 ;  hidouse, 

fern.  F.F.  379 ;  hidouses,  pi 

L.B.  336. 
Hobelers  (horsemen),  hobelers, 

pi  F.C.  89. 
Hoe,  howe,  W.W.  1451. 
Horrible, horrible,  F.C.  3;  W.W. 

1068 ;  orrible,  P.N.  305. 
Hotchpot,  hochepot,  B.  i.  305; 

ii.  74,  79. 
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sings,  boaces,  pL  R.W.  85 

C  1360). 
^^  Tniliation,  huiniliaciuii,  W.W. 

S€27. 
"liebandiy,    hosebondrye,    Lit. 

^56(1332}. 
^""pocrisy,      ypocrisie,     W.W. 

^244. 
^y^pocrite,  ypocrite,  WW.  3251. 
3^s8op,  ysope,  W.W.  8219  (p. 

-^31). 


^     — ot,  idiot,  Y.y.  109. 
^^"'^orant,  ignorantz,  pi.  R.W. 
164(1397). 

umines,  illumine,  pr.  8.  C.A. 
€80;  enluminee,jt?p.y«».  F.F. 
282. 
^^^^pertinent  (irrelevant),  imper- 
tinent, Y.^.  281. 
^^ploring,  emplorant,  pres.  pt, 
W.W.    12569;     emploraunt, 
F  F.  393. 
^npos^ible,    impossible,    B.    i. 

239. 
inpoverisbed,  enpoveriz,  pp,  pi, 
F.C.  39;  empoveretz,  lat.  426 
(1332). 
mprisoned,    emprisonee,    L.K. 

324 ;  emprisonne,  B£.  i.  34. 
noomparable,        incomparable, 
K.W.  164  (1397). 
incontinence,  incontinence, 

W.W.  1307. 
Unconyenience,     inconvenience, 

B.  i.  205. 
increase,  8.  encrez,  B.  i.  218  ; 

encrees,  ii.  238. 
Incredulities,    incredulitez,    pL 

W.W.  7290. 
Indented  (in  beraldry ),  endentee, 

F.F.  349. 
Induction,  enduccioun,  B.  i.  228; 

induction,  Lit.  186  (1326). 
Infinity,  infinite,  W.W.  10968. 
Infoim,   enformer,    t^.    Lit.    66 

(1322). 
Inbabit,    enbabiter,    R.W.    93 
(1376). 


Iniquity,   iniquitey  C.A.  1119; 

W.W.  3989. 
Ink,  ynk,  B.B.  i.  404. 
Innocence,     innocence,     W.W. 

12274. 
Insensed   (informed),    ensensez, 

pi.  B.  i.  32. 
Inserted,  inserteez,  ^/.  R.W.  162 

(1397). 
Institution,  institucion,  Y./.271 ; 

institution.  Lit.  186  (1326). 
Intent,  entente,  W.W.  2127. 
Inter,  enterrer,  Lit.  522  (1332). 
Intercessors,     intercessurs,    pi. 

W.W.  9877. 
Interlaced,  enterlasce,  pp.  W.W. 

8055  (p.  429). 
Interment,   enterrement,   B.W. 

23;  enterement,  L.R.  158. 
Interpreted,    interpreta,    pt.   8. 

W.W.  1192. 
Intrusion,  intrusioun,  B.  ii.  3. 
Inveigled,      en-vogly,     pt.     8. 

(blinded),  L.R.  114. 
Invention,  invencioun  (a  find- 
ing), L.R.  344. 
Isle,  lisle,  Lit.  80  (1322). 

Jack,    seint    iake   (St.   James), 

W.W.  7867. 
Jangle,  iangler  (to  cbatter  as  a 

magpie),  W.W.  1096. 
Jasper,  jaspre,  R.W.  27  (1360). 
Jaundice,  iauniz,  W.W.  3885. 
Jelly;    cf.   gele   (cold),   W.W. 

5616. 
Jeopardy,  in,  en  jupardie,  Y./. 

171  ;  en  jeupartie,  B.  i.  318. 
Jet,  *.  get,  R.W.  182  (1399); 

geet,  F.F.  359. 
Jetsam,  gettesone  (casting  over 

of  goods),  B.B.  i.  96;  geteson, 

170;  getteson,  126. 
Jew,  iu,  «.  W.W.  2841. 
Jewel,  juel,  F.F.  385;  ioueles, 

pi  W.W.  11845. 
Jollity,    joliete    (mirtb),    P.N. 

477. 
Joust,  V.  iuster,  W.W.  4260. 
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Joustcrs,  iusturs,^/.  W.W.  4244. 
Jousts,    jouRtes.    pL   F.C.    62 ; 

justes,  B.  i.  125  ;  jostes,  F.F. 

284. 
Juggler,    jogelour,    F.F.    347; 

iugelurs,  pi  W.W.  3675. 
Jugglery,  jogelerie,  F.F.  347. 
Justifiable,  justifiable,  R.W.  163 

(1397). 
Justified,   justifia,  pt.   $,   Y.y. 

191. 

Kerchief,  keverchief,  R.W.  100 
(1381). 

Lace,  V.  lascer,  L.R.  170 ;  laciez, 

pp,  pi,  11.  1521. 
Lagan,  lagan,  B.B.  i.  84,  150, 

170. 
Lantern,  lanteme,  B.B.  i.  16. 
liarceny,  larcine,  F.C.  59. 
Largesse,  largesce,  C.A.  740. 
Launch,  v.  launcier  (to  throw  a 

dart),  P.N.  270;   cf.  lanche, 

8,  (a  lance),  V.H.  9. 
Lauiid  (forest),  lande,  R.  511; 

laundo,  F.F.  284. 
Lay  people,  la  laye  gent,  W.W. 

7430. 
Lecher,  lechur,  W.W.  2315. 
Lectern,  leitiiin,  R.  297. 
Legend,  legende,  R.W.  31(1 360). 
Lepers,   lepres,   pL   R.W.    153 

(1397). 
Lien,  lien  (bond),  B.  ii.  41. 
Lilies,    lilies,    pi     R.W.    227 

(1430). 
Limehounds,    licmiers,    pi,    R. 

525. 
Limitation,    limitacioun,    R.W. 

139  (1392). 
Limner,  lymnour,  L.A.  [Liber 

Albus],  715. 
Lists  (for  a  tournament),  lices, 

B.B.  i.  318. 
Litter,  littere  (bed),  L.R.   86; 

litere  (carriage),  P.N.  369;  R. 

3143. 
Lizards,  lesartes,  pi,  F.F.  378. 


Lodmanage,    lodmanage  (pile' 

age),  B.B.  i.  104;  lodemanai 

128. 
Loveday,  jour  damonr,  F.F.  30 
Luces,   luces  (pikes,   fish), 

T.^.  177. 
Lunatics,    lonaties,    pi,    B. 

159. 

Mail-bag,  male  (a  bag),   F.l 

347. 
Mail,   black,    maille   (piece 

money),  W.W.  10780;  mayl^-^ 

(halfpence),  B.  i.  29. 
Maimed,  mahaigneez,  pp,  pL  IB, 

i.  90  {see  aho  98,  100,   lOJ, 

122). 
Malicious,  malicius,  ph  R.  2523. 
Malignity,     malignete,     W.W. 

5085. 
Malison,  maleicon,  C.A.  1361. 
Maltalent  (ill-will),   maltalent, 

F.F.  351 ;  mal  talent,  R.  983. 
Mangled,  demangle,  pp.  W.W. 

3602. 
Mangonel,  mangunel,  R.  1467; 

magnels,  pi,  F.C.  79. 
Mansuetude,  mansuetude,  W.W. 

11289. 
Manual,  *.  manuel,  W.W.  63. 
Marsh,    mareis   (Lat.   gen.   pi. 

iwflfrworttm),  Lit.  140;  merreis, 

F.F.   287  ;    lusage  maresche 

(marsh     customs).     Lit.     80 

(1322). 
Master,    mestre,    W.W.    3471; 

mestre    tour  (master-tower), 

F.F.  380. 
Mattras,    matrass,    R.W.     100 

(1381);  materas,  181  (1399). 
Mazer,  maser,  R.W.  25  (1360). 
Mean  time,  in  the,  en  le  meen 

temps,  B.  i.  351. 
Memorial,  memorial,  9,  R.W.  31 

(1360). 
Menials,  servants  meignalx,R.W. 

219  (1400). 
Mesne,  writs  of,  href 8  de  meen, 

B.  i.  255. 
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e,  r.  miner  (to  undermiDe), 
J.R.  306. 

^ijziers,  miners,  pL  W.W.  7665. 
-Mli^agtrel,  menestral,  F.F.  848; 

JV.H.  9. 
-^^^xistrelsy,    menestralsie,    F.F. 
347. 
issal,  missal,  R.W.  71  (1376). 
^tigation,    mitigacionn,   £.    i. 

104 ;  ii.  215. 
^^^iat  (eminence),    mote,   F.F. 
287. 

^Dcked«  moka,  pL  9,  F.G.  8 ; 
inokant,  pres.  pt.  F.F.  340. 
^il;  cf.  moiller  (to  wet),  L.A. 
[Liber  Albus],  724. 
ortars  of  wax,  mortiers  de  cire, 
K.W.  98  (1881);  morters  de 
cire,  147  (1397). 
[otes  (notes  on  a  horn),  meotz, 
F.F.  373. 
-^flCovement,  meouement,   W.W. 

3874 
^^ole,  muyl,  Lit.  296  (1329) ; 

mule,  K.  3069. 
^lullets  (in  heraldry),  molets, 

/>/.  RW.  181  (1399). 
^^iultitude,  multitude,  F.G.  78; 

L.R.  132. 
Murage,  murage,  B.  i.  75. 
Murdered,  murdriz,  pp.  pi,  R. 
1246  ;  murdrirent,  pL  pL  R. 
1196. 
3Iurmur,  «.  murmure.  Lit.  410 

(1331). 
Hurrain,    murine,    L.R.    168 ; 

morine,  F.G.  39. 
Muse,    r.  ;    musant,   pres.   pt, 

(looking  about),  R.  2031. 
Hnskets     (hawks     so     called), 

muskez,  Lit.  486  (1332). 
Myrrh,  mirre,  W.W.  12064. 
Mystery  (trade,  craft);  cf.  mester 
(employment),  G.A.  1697. 

Xakers  (drums),  nakaires,  F.G. 

76. 
Necessary,  necessarie,  T./.  117. 
Non-tenure,  nontenure,  Y.^.  28 1 . 


Note;  nous  fasoms  la  note  (we 
make  the  note),  Y./.  187  ; 
note  (note  of  music),  F.F. 
310. 

Nouch,  noche,  R.W.  50  (1361). 

Obit,  obit,  R.W.  98  (1381). 
Obstinate,  obstinat.  W.W.  1 1339. 
Octaves,  uitaves,  L  R.  146. 
Official,  official,  «.  (?),  F.G.  54 ; 

*.  Lit.  178  (1326). 
Opportunity,  oportunite,  W.W. 

5951. 
Orlok;  orlokes,  pi.  (rowlocks), 

L.A.  [Liber  AlbusJ,  235,  237, 

239. 
Ostrich,  ostruce,  R.W.  67  (1 376). 
Outhees  (outcry),  huteys,  B.  i. 

179. 
Outrage,  utrage,  L.R.  102 ;  G.A. 

149. 
Outrageous,       outrageus,       pi, 

(rash),   P.N.    166;    utraious, 

L.R.  108;  utrageose8,/;/./(jm. 

B.  i.  94 ;   outrageux,  pL  tn, 

V.H.  18. 
0  yes ! ,  oyez,  B.  ii.  39 ;  B.B.  i. 

320. 
Oysters,  oistres,  B.B.  i.  156. 

Packets,  pacquetz,  pi,  B.B.  i. 

277. 
Painted,  pp,  pointe,  P.N.  318. 
Painter,  peinteur,  G.A.  p.  117, 

L  107. 
Pair,  8,  peire,  F.G.  89  ;   paire, 

R.W.  139  (1392). 
Pale  (stake),  pel,  W.W.  2566. 
Palsy,  paralesi,  W.W.  10434. 
Pannage,  pannage,  B.  ii.  69. 
Paradise,  paradis,  W.W.  2138; 

V.H.  13. 
Parson,  parsone,  W.W.  4414. 
Parsonage,  personage,  Y/.  7. 
Paste,  past,  W.W.  7400. 
Paten,  patyne,  R.W.  69  (1376). 
Patriarch,   patriarc,  L.R.  244  ; 

patriarch,  W.W.  5584. 
Patrimony,  patrimonio,  L.R.  276. 
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Patronage,   patronage,    Lit.   42 

(1318). 
Pause,  s.  pose,  R.  1814. 
Pavise,  pavois,  B.B.  i.  314. 
Paw,  powe,  F.F.  383. 
Peaceable,  pesible,  B.  i.  343. 
Peak,   the   (in  Derbyshire),  le 

Peeke,  F.F.  288. 
Peel  (baker's),  pael  (a  frying- 
pan).  Liber  Albus,  261 ;  paiel, 

675,  719;  paele,  W.W.  1742 

(p.  201). 
Penant  (penitent),  penant,  L.R. 

226. 
Pennon,  penon  (flag),  R.W.  68 

(1376);  penun,  R.  2681. 
Pension,    enpension,    Lit.    100 

(1323)  ;  pensioun,  B.  ii.  38. 
Perform,  performer  (to  provide), 

F.C.  71  ;   performir  (to  per- 
form), R.W.  41  (1360);  Lit. 

214  (1327). 
Perjure,   se  perjurent,  pr,  pi, 

W.W.  2917. 
Persecution,  persecution,  F.C.  8. 
Physicien,  phisicien,  B.  i.  34 ; 

fisicien,  W.W.  10301. 
Pie  (magpie),  pie,  W.W.  1096. 
Pierced,  pierca,  pt.  s.  F.F.  366. 
Pilgrimage,  pelnmage,  C.A.  p. 

116,  1.  55;  pelerinage,  L.R. 

138  ;     pclrinage.     Lit.     200 

(1326). 
Pill  (to  rob),  piller,  r.  B.B.  i. 

24. 
Pitch,  8.  peiz,  W.W.  5416. 
Pitcher,  picher,  W.W.  7580. 
Piteous,  piteous  (kind),  W.W. 

12376. 
Plains,  8.  pL  plaines,  C.A.  1534. 
Plank,  planche,  R.  366. 
Plant,  V,  planter,  B.  i.  288. 
Plumes,  plumes,  pL  R.W.   67 

(1376). 
Plunged,  ploungee,  pp,  f-  F.C. 

87  ;    plunga,    pt   8.    (sank), 

W. W.  569  (p.  42 1 ) ;  se  plunge, 

pr.  8.  B.  i.  241. 
Plurality,  pluralite,  B.  ii.  144. 


Poi^ant,    poignant    (prickly 

W.W.  7378. 
Poison,  poysoun,  B.  i.  34. 
Polished,    poliz,   pp.   pL   C. 

598. 
Pollards  (clipped  coins), 

F.C.  27. 
Pomps,  pompes,  pi.  W.W.  42 
Pontage,  pontage,  B.  L  75. 
Popinjays,  papejayes  (parro* 

R.W.  85  (1355). 
Porpoise,  porpais,  B.B.  L  15. 
Portcullis,  portecolyz,  F.C.  7 
Porter,  portour,  Lit.  40  (131 

porter,  F.F.  839. 
Posnet,  pozonet  (little  XK>t) 

78. 
Possessor,  possessoor,  B.  L  2 

ii.  275. 
Postern,  posteme,  F.F.  298 ; 

80. 
Potence    (staff),  potence,  K - 

841. 
Power,  poair,  P.N.  145. 
Preached,  preche,  pp,  L.R.  39^ 
Premises,    premisses   (afo:      "^ 

things),  B.B.  i.  6. 
Presumptive,  presumptive,  B.  i 

17. 
Prey,  praye,  F.C.  79  ;  preie,  R 

1108. 
Priest ;  cf .  prestre,  W.  W.  949 
Princess,    princesse,    R.W, 

(1376). 
Prioress,  prioresse,  Y./.  835. 
Procuracy,  procuracie  (power  o 

attorney).  Lit.  158  (1325). 
Procurator,  procuratour  (agent) 

Lit.  158  (1325). 
Procurer,  procurour  (sabomer)^ 

B.  i.  32. 
Proffer.  «.  profre,  F.F.  804. 
Proverbs,  proverbes,  pi.  W 

10410. 
Prowess,  proesce,  P.N.  68;  pro 

esse,  F.F.  367. 
Prudence,  prudence,  C.A.  704. 
Psalmist,      psalmistre,     W.WT 

10131. 


C. 
F. 


6. 
id 
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n,  publican,  W.W.  10141. 
ible,   punisables,  pi.   B. 

puriaer,  V.  W.W.  12237 
12166). 
sture,  purpresture,  B.  i. 

>  pursuer,  F.C.  76 ;  pur- 
B.  i.  93 ;  pursiwre,  F.F. 

Guice,    apurtenances,    pi. 
244. 

ly,    queintemeut  (well), 
47. 
red,    quartere,  pp.  F.C. 

keye,  B.B.  i.   126;    la 
t   seint  Paul  (St.  Paul's 
irf),    Lit.     432    (1332); 
«,p/.  Lit.  48  (1321). 
quilte,  R.W.  74  (1376). 
^quaiers,!?/.  R.W.  (1360). 

ralier,  v.  R.  1518. 
ment,    ravissement,    Y./. 
;  Y.g.  147. 

striped  cloth),   draps  de 
sraye.  Lit.  40  (1318). 
[,  V.  recorder,  P.N.  41  ; 
rde,  pp.  Y./  23 ;  W.W. 
2. 

nt,  recreant,  F.F.  345. 
J,  rectifier,  W.W.  65. 
ted,  regretoit,  imperf.  s. 
.  358 ;  regreta,  pL  8.  F.F. 

(bridles),  rednes,  pi.  R. 

5. 

ed,     relesse,     pp.     L.R. 

n,  remayne,  pr.  s.  9uhj.  B. 

L 

ly,  V.  remedier,  R.W.  146 

.7). 

•,    B.  repaire  (resort),  R. 

8. 

tance,  repentance,  W.W. 

I. 


Replication,  replicacioun,  B.  i, 

142. 
Reply,  V.  replier,  Y./.  7 ;  replisi 

pt.  8.  353. 
Rere-suppers,    rere-supers,   pi. 

W.W.  5785. 
Resemblance,  resemblance,  W.W. 

4000. 
Reservation,    reservacion,    Y.y. 

77. 
Residue,  a.  la  residue,  R.W.  39 

(1360). 
Resign,  resignerai  (I  will  resign), 

L.R.  148. 
Retreat,  to  sound  the,  soner  la 

retrete,  B.B.  i.  427. 
Respited,  respiterent,|?^.|?/.F.F. 

402. 
Revels,  reveaux,  pi.  P.N.  474. 
Reverence,  reverence,  L.R.  210; 

C.A.  p.  124,  1.  311. 
Rewai*d,   s.   reward,    R.W.   86 

(1361). 
Reviled,     reuilie,     pp.    W.W. 

11980. 
Ribaldry,  ribaudrie,  W.W.  3464. 
Roast,  V.  rostir,  R.  941. 
Rolls,  rolles,  pi  Y.y.  73. 
Ruby,  rubie.  Lit.  456  (1332); 

R.W.  37  (1360). 

Sacrilege,  sacrilege,  W.W.  6628, 

6630 ;  Y./.  69. 
Samite,  samyt,  R.W.  31  (1360); 

F.F.  287. 
Sandal  (?) ;  cf .  lit  de  sandal,  R.W. 

35  (1360). 
Satin,  satyn,  R.W.  32  (1360). 
Saucers,   sauscrs,  pi.  R.W.  24 

(1360). 
Savour,  s.  sauur,  W.W.  1950. 
Scorch;  escorchie,  pp.  (flayed), 

R.     567  ;     escorchez,     L.R. 

272. 
Scorned,  eschamierent,  pt.  pi, 

F.F.  348;  escharnissant,  j?re«. 

pt.  W.W.  3233. 
Scribe,  scribe,  B.B.  i.  404. 
Scruple,  scruple,  W.W.  11322. 
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Scrupulous,    scrupulus,    W-W. 

11345. 
Scupper ;  cf .  escopirent,  pr,  pi, 

(they  spit),   W.W.  8202   (p. 

431);  escopirent,  j?^.  J?/,  (spat), 

C.A.  1123. 
Season,  seson.  R.W.  34  (1360) ; 

sesone,  F.F.  277. 
Sequesterers,  sequestrers,j?Z.  F.C. 

89. 
Serviceable,      servisable,     F.F. 

361. 
Signet,  signet,  R.W.  80  (1361). 
Skirmish,   8.  escarmuche,  P.N. 

211. 
Slaves,  esclaves,  pi,  B.  i.  214. 
Soiled,    suillez,   pp,    (defiled), 

W.W.  6416. 
Sorcerer,  sorcier,  B.  i.  42. 
Sorceress,    sorceresse,    F.C.   3 ; 

sorceresce,  B.  i.  42. 
Sot.  8,  soot  (idiot),  B.  i.  243. 
Sound,  8.  soun,  F.F.  291. 
Special,  especial,  Y./.  65. 
Specialty,  especialte,  Y./.  53. 
Spencers  (dispensers),  8,  pi,  de- 

spensier,  pi.  R.  806. 
Spicery,   especerie,    B.    i.   96 ; 

W.W.  1948. 
Spices,  especes,  pi.  F.F.  333. 
Spite,  in,  en  despit,  P.N.  482. 
Spoils,  ^espoilles,    8,   pi,    C.A. 

1327. 
Spousals,  espusailles,  pi,  W.W. 

2222. 
Squash,  esquacher,  B.  i.  314. 
SUdl,  estal,  L.R.  148 ;  estalles, 

pl.X.f.  211. 
Stature,  estature,  F.F.  368. 
IStaunch,    v.    estancher,    W.W. 

826  (p.  424). 
Stencil ;  cf.  estencelc  (a  spark), 

B.    ii.    331  ;    estenceler    (to 

uparklo),  R.  1684. 
Stipends,   stipendies,  pi.  R.W. 

219  (1400). 
Stoutly,  estoutement,  F.C.  91. 
btray,  «.  cstray,  B.  i.  67 ;  ii.  262 ; 

V,  ustrayer,  i.  216. 


Strife,  estrif,  F.F.  285. 
Strive,  v.  estriuer,  W.'V 

L.R.  76. 
Stuff,  <.estu£,  R.W.  181 
Stuffed  (well  supplied), 

pp.pl.  F.C.  81. 
Stunned,  estonee,  pp.  I 
Sturgeon,   estorgon,   B. 

estourgeoun,    66  ;     e 

B.B.  i.  162. 
Subtle,  sotil,  C.A.  1671 
Succession,    successioui 

219. 
Succour,   V,  socurer,   I 

socurruz,/?^.  P.N.  466 

pp.  W.W.  1473. 
Suffragan,    8,    suffragai 

72. 
Suit  (petition),  suete,  F 
Superfluity,   superfluite 

19. 
Surfeit,  sorfet,  W.W.  i: 
Surgeon,  surgion,  B.  i.  < 
Surround,  surunder,  v,  (t 

L.R.    144 ;    soronde, 

(superabounds),     C.^ 

cf.  souroundee,  8,  (s 

L.R.  340  ;   surounde 

(floods),  L.R.  330. 
Syllable,     sillable,    Y^ 

sillabe,  B.  i.  102. 
Synagogue,     synagoge, 

10870. 

Tabards,  tabertz,  pi.  F.l 
Tabernacle,     tabernacle, 

37  (1360). 
Tablet,  tablet,  R.W.  1 33 
Tabour,     tabour,      F.F 

tabours,  pi.   F.C.    76 

291. 
Tail ;  in  fee  tail^  en  fe 

Y./.  123 ;  in  taU,  en  1 

xhid. 
Tapestry,  tapicerie,    R. 

(1397). 
Targe,  tarche,  C.A.  666 

B.B.  i.  314. 
Taste,  8.  tast  (feel),  B.  i 
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Ta^wny,  tanne,  R.W.  25  (1360). 
Temperance,  temperancei  W.W. 

12247. 
Texiour  (meaning),  tenonr,  F.F. 

364. 
A'ennagant,     tervagant,    W.W. 

^112. 
A^^stere  (of  a  bed),  testers,  R.W. 

181  (1399). 
^-i^erce,    boure  de  tierce,   F.C. 

^^kle,  V.  tincler,  W.W.  4084. 
*;»*rone,  tbrone,  C.A.  638. 
*;Oxx5lie8,  torcbez,  pL  F.C.  84. 
*^^Ucb,  toukier,  v.  V.H.  11. 
"^  ^^Umament8,tumeimenz,  W.W. 
"^207  ;     toumementz,    B.     i. 

*;«Mrel,  towaill,  R.W.  71  (1376). 
^"^^ilbaston,  traylebaston,  F.C. 
^  S .  [Note. — ^It  seems  to  have 
Ik^oil  applied  to  the  offence 
C  ^tick-canying)  by  certain  out- 
1^.W8 ;  see  Eot.  Pat.  33  Edw. 
1«1     Also  traillebaston.   Lit. 

^     374  (1331). 

z:^^*''«^'iice,  traunce,  F.C.  4. 

t  ^"^^iiseript,  transcript,  Y.y.  255. 

*^  ^*^^Tisactaons,  transaccions,  R.W. 

^^X  62  (1397). 

■^^""^•jisfigured  himself,  se  trans- 
^S.gura,  W.W.  6769. 

"■^  **^ei.n8lation  (removal),  transla- 
^^ion,  F.C.  83 ;  translacioun, 
TB.  i.  259. 

■^^^^sc^versable,     adf.     traversable, 

-j^     ^X.^.  31. 

"■^  ^^'^^acherous,    tricherus,   W.W. 

;^^*""^5a8ury,  tresone,  Y.^.  255. 
^^*^aty,  traitie,  P.N.  416. 

'*- ^**ip8,   «.  pL  trippes  (dances), 

,^     "W.W.  4305. 

^'^•^ce,  les  truwes,  pi,  F.C.  92  ; 
^e  truwe,  «.  F.C.  46 ;  treu,  *. 

^  "^^^nk  (a  box),  tmnk,  Liber 
Albus,  iii.  415  ;  (of  a  tree), 
trunk,  W.W.  11090. 


Tnnicles,  tunicles,  pi.  R.W.  150 

(1393). 
Turrets,  turettes,  pi.  F.C.  49. 

UtiUty.    vtiHte,    W.W.    1314, 
7870. 

Vagrant  (?),  wakerant  (wander- 
ing),   L.R.    126  ;     {and    see 

wakerours,  B.  i.  181). 
Vainglory,     vaineglorie,     L.R. 

150. 
Valley,  ualee,  R.  513;  valeys, 

pi.  F.F.  277. 
Vanguard,  avantgarde,  P.N.  253 

(cf.  i7<i»rftY^«= aforesaid,  L.R. 

308)  ;    la  vant   garde,   F.F. 

317. 
Variable,   variable,    R.W.    177 

(1399). 
Veil,  veyl  (a  sail),  F.F.  371. 
Velvet,  velvet,  R.W.  48  (1361) ; 

69     (1376)  ;      velwet,      130 

(1392). 
Venge,  uengier,  v.  R.  1709. 
Verified,  verifie,  jt?p.  W.W.  3396. 
Verdict,  verdit,  B.  ii.  44. 
Vemicle,   vemicle,    R.W.    152 

(1397). 
Vessel  (ship),  B.  i.  16;  B.B.  i. 

418. 
Viand,     la     viande.     Lit.     72 

(1322). 
Vice- Admiral,  vis  admirail,  B.B. 

i.  428. 
Vicious,  vicious,  B.  ii.  83. 
Victualled,   vitaillee,   pp.  fern. 

F.F.  371. 
Vigorous,  vigorous,  F.C.  52. 
Villenage,  vilenage,  Y.y.   219  ; 

B.  ii.  13. 
Vines,  vignes,  pi.  V.H.  1 . 
Viol,  viole,  F.F.  359 ;  fioles,  pi. 

F.C.  76. 
Virginity,  virginite,  W.W.  3054 ; 

C.A.  673. 
Visors,  visors,  pi.  W.W.  4258  ; 

cf.  YjsuTeeZj  pp.  pi.  (masked), 

F.F.  344. 


Phil.  Traas.  1888-90. 
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Vivers  (fish-ponds),  vivers,  B.  ii. 

67. 
Volume,  volum,  R.W.  25  (1360). 
Voyages,   voiages,   pL    B.B.   i. 

12. 

"Wages,  wages,  pi.  F.C.  83. 
Waits  (watchmen),  gueites,  F.C. 

60. 
Waiver,  «.  weyver,  B.  ii.  39. 
Warrener,  garrennier,  Lit.  406 

(1331). 
Warrior,  gueireour,  F.F.  278. 


Wassail-cup,  un  hanap  darge^ 

appellez   wassail,   B.W.  1 

(1382). 
Wayment,  V.  waymenter(lamen~- . 

F.C.  5 ;  weymento,  pr. «.  F. 

393. 
Wimples,    wimples,    pL  ; 

gympeua,  pL  W.W.  1494. 
Wivern,  wyvrei  Boll  of  An 

ed.  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  1828,. 

51. 
Wreck,  wrek  de  mer.  Lit. 

(1331)-,  wrek,  B.  ii.  252. 


10 


VIII.— ON  THE  TERM    *  BEETLE-BROWED/   AIT -J 
THE  WORD  'BEHAVIOUR.'     By  Dr.  J.  A. 
Murray. 


Beetle-browed.  —  This    curious    expression    is    purely 
English  formation.     There  is  nothing  similar  in  any  Tea 
tonic  language.   The  first  known  instance  is  in  Piers  Plowmai 
1362,  and  from  c.  1400  onward,  it  is  very  common.     Mu( 
later,  in  1532,  we  find  beetle  brotcs,  with  beetle  treated  as 
separate   word,   attributive    or    adjective.     Finally   Shaks.,, 
apparently  having  a  passage  of  Sidney  in  his  eye,  made  out 
of  this  a  verb  for  the  nonce  in  the  well-known  passage  in 
Hamlet.     Frequent  quotation  and  allusive  use  of  Shakspere's 
word  has  in  modem  times  established  his  nonce  word  as 
recognized  verb,  whence  a  ppl.  adj.  *  beetlitig  crags^  etc. 

The  etymology  is  difficult.     Ifo  valid  phonetic  objecti 
can  be  taken  to  the  view  of  Prof.  Skeat,  that  in  Langland' 
bUel'brouiced  we  have  the  adj.  ^//^/ applied  by  Layamon  andL- 
Ormin  to  'cutting,  sharp- edged'  weapons,  which  undoubtedlj^ 
represents  an   O.E.   bltol  (not   bitol)  biting,   mordax.      Ta 
attribute   *  biting '   to   swords    is    a    common   and   obyiou0 
metaphor.     But  it  is  a  long  way  from  this  to  the  idea  of 
'projecting  or  overhanging*  or  even  to  'sharp-ridged/  where 
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there  la  no  evidence  of  any  auch  transition  of  aenBO,  nothing 
whatever  but  the  two  extremes  in  'bitel  swords'  and  hltel- 
hrouireil.  And  there  ia  the  hiatorical  difBculty  that  no 
instance  of  bitel,  in  any  eenae,  occurs  during  the  160  years 
that  intervene :  the  word  is  apparently  gone ;  it  has  even 
disappeared  from  the  later  t«xt  of  Layumon,  in  the  passages 
parallel  to  the  two  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  earlier. 

For  these  reasons  I  give  up  hilel  '  failing,'  and  turn  to  the 

two  words  now  spelt  bvet/e  meaning  respectively  'mallet' 

ond  '  coleopterous  infeect,'  both  of  them  also  spelt  biifl,  bytcl 

•n  14th  c.,  and  both  forming  later  parasynthetic  compounds, 

uke    heeth-l'i-owvd  in  the   form   of   beetle-headed,   beetle-eyed 

(=  beetle- blind),  etc.      The  choice  between  these  depends 

""Ueli  on  the  original  sense  of  lieelk-browed.     I  do  not  know 

the   modom  meaning  of  the  word ;  I  never  iwed  it ;  and  I 

uave  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  person  who  does  attach 

^**y  definite  living  sense  to  it.     Most  people  tell  me  'Johnson 

^^J's  BO  and  so,'  or  '  Ogilvie  explains  it  so  and  so.'     Johnson 

**_*plain8  it  as  '  Having  prominent  brows,'  where  one  would 

*  te  to  ask  what '  brow  '  means.     In  3I.E.  brow  is  only  '  eyoA 

"*^w';    there   is  no   such  sense  as  the  modem  'forehead,! 

■^^^njs,'  which  appears  not  long  before  Shakspore'e  time,  and 

***^t  in  Scotch.     Bectle-broiced  thus  expressed  some  peculiarity 

***     the  eyebroKS :    but  with  one  exception  to  which  I  will 

"■^Vert  anon,  the  instances  from  UJ62  to  about  1500  afford  no 

**"?lp  as  to  its  sense,  except  that  it  was  a  term  of  reproach: 

liitel-brouwed  and  baber-lipped,'  'say,  bittle-browed  bribour ! ' 

tliese  betyll   browyd   bycheys,'    'a  crooked   booked   noae, 

^eetyll  browde,'  illustrate  the  common  run  of   quotations. 

fiut  ffhen  we  come  to  Peecivali.'s  Spanish  Did.  1591,  we 

find  wme    light :     Cijuuto,    beetle-browed,    fortui,    which 

MissMEO  1623  expands  into  '  Cfjunto,  that  hath  bushy  eie- 

l  \irowa,  beetle-browed,  or  the  hairs  of  the  eyo-brows  meeting.' 

I  The  Iditor  point  now  illuminates  a  passage  in  the  Troy-book 

,h        "*  1400,  which  I  have  just  excepted  from  tbo  c 

j^B    Ttii.3g:j4_ 

^^H  Ori'tc  Bnc  and  gray,  with  a  grym  loke  .... 

r  — — "-- 
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where  we  now  see  that  the  lost  three  words  mean  '  hia  e; 
brows  met  above.' 

Cotgr.   in    ISll.  has   '  Beetle-browed    Boureilkvx '  ;    afc   and 
'  Sourcilkux,  having  very   great   eye  brows;    frowning,     ^  q,. 
looking  Bowrely  ;  surlie  or  proud  of  countenance,'     Thus,  ^^  b-^ 
gather  that  the  meaning  of  leeik  browed  was  '  having  l^^^r^ 
shaggy  eyebrows.'     In  these  circumstances,  one  does  not         sec 
how  the  reference  could  be  to  the  mallet  '  beetle.'  w^-  liyj, 
might  have  given  the  idea  of  a  heavy  projecting  or  butzK/iy 
forehead  ;  and  I  had  concluded  that  ifwas  to  some  rea/  or 
fancied  peculiarity  of  the  insect '  beetle '  that  we  must  looi** 
Incidentally  mentioning  these  conclusions  to  Br.  F.  Chaoc?^? 
he  at  once  gave  them  his  adhesion,  and  furnished  me  wit  *    _^ 
strong  corroboration  of  them,  in  the  fact  that  in  Fr.  th 
bushy  antennae  of  some  beetles  are  called  their  iourciU  oC^ 
EVEBROWB,  and  that  soiircik  de  hanneloti  '  eock-c 
brows '  is  actually  the  name  given  in  mod,  Fr.  to  a  kind  o^ 
fringe  made  in  imitation  of  the  antennae  of  these  insects.    (I 
Littr^.)     If  this  is  possible  in  French,  of  course  it  was  also  in-*^ 
Eng.  ;    and  makes  it  probable  that  '  beetle-browed '  meant^ 
simply  'having  eye-brows  which  in  their  roughness,  bushinesa,*  *^j! 
or  projection  of  their  hairs'  were  compared  to  the  short  lufled-^^"'^ 
antennae  or  '  sourcils  '  of  certain  beetles. 

I  have  said  that  from  (ivvtlc-hrowed,  '  beetle'  was  taken 
B  distinct  word  still  qualifying  '  brows.'  It  occurs  first 
Sir  T,  More  Confid.  Tindale,  1532,  '  Tindall  .  .  .  bath  so*^^ 
narowly  and  so  long  pryed  vpon  them  with  betle  brows  and-^^^^ 
his  bruttle  spectacles  of  pride  and  malice,  that,'  etc. ;  and  : 
good  instance  is  (1562J  Heywood's  Prov.  and  Epigr.  115 — 
'  I  rather  would  a  husband  wed,  With  a  boetel!  brow,  than  with  a.—' 
licetoll  head.' 

By  Sir  P.  Sidney  bfietle  hrotea  were  attributed  to  a  mountain  r 
Arcadia  (ed.  1622)  p.  35 — 'A  pleasant  valley,  of  either  sido 
of  which  high  hills  lifted  up  their  beetle  brows,  as  if  they 
would  over  looke  the  pleasantnesse  of  their  under  prospect.' 
Jo.  Weever  in  the  Mirror  of  Marlyra  (ICOl)  has  '  tree- 
gamisht  Cambriaes  loftie  mountains.  Did  over-shade  me  witi 
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their  beetle  browes.'    In  the  latter  of  these  the  tree-fringed 

or  shaggy  ridge  overhanging  the  valley,  seems  to  be  meant. 

Xn    Sidney  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  eye-brows  in  the 

^  over-looke'  of  the  context.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered 

t^hat  in  Lat.  supercilium  '  eye-brow '  is  also  '  a  brow  or  pro- 

3  ecting  ridge  of  a  mountain/  and  it  is  possible  that  there  is 

Skn  idea  of  superciliousness  in  the  high  hills  lifting  up  their 

brows  as  if  they  would  overlook  the   scene  below. 

'rom  one  or  other  of  these  I  think  Shaks.  took  his  passage 

Cof  1602)  in  Hamlet  i.  iv.  71— 

The  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliffe 
That  beetles  o're  his  base  into  the  sea, 

:S..e.  (in  Sidney's  phrase)  '  lifts  up  his  beetle  brows/  where  I 

^hink  there  is  more  than  the  mere  idea  of  projecting  or  over- 

liang^ng ;   i.e.  possibly  either  an  allusion  to  the  vegetation 

-^vhich  fringes  the  margin  of  the  cliff  like  a  shaggy  eyebrow^ 

^r  a  fig.  sense,  like  'lookes  supercilious/  or  perhaps,  as  in 

CSotgrave,  *  looks  grim  or  sullen/  frowns  or  scowls.     Scowling 

is  a  frequent  sense  of  heetk-browed  in  17th  c. 

In  the  first  appropriation  I  know  of  Shakspere's  phrase,  in 
Joseph  Hucks'  Poems,  1798, 

Oh!  hie  thee  to  the  bleak  cliffs  shaggy  steep 
That  beetles  o'er  the  hoarse  resounding  deep, 

X  think  that  the  shaggy  steep  catches  the  right  idea  of 
*  beetling,'  which  is  not  so  clear  in  Scott's  appropriation  in 
I^ady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  xxxi. 

On  the  verge  which  beetled  o'er  the  ocean; 
or  in  Byron's  (Corsair  i.  vi.) — 

Where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the  bay; 

^^^  'With  subsequent  writers,  to  whom  beetle  is  simply  *to 
P^^ject,'  *  tower  aloft  over  a  valley,'  etc.     If  beetle-browed 
'^^^iTed,  as  now  seems  evident,  to  the  antennae  of  a  beetle, 
**^^tling  crags '  have  got  far  enough  away  from  this. 

X  Heed  hardly  add  that  Beetle  is  itself  ultimately  identical 

^^^  Utel '  biting,  mordax.^     In  occurs  in  the  Oldest  Glosses 

^^  Sweet  O.  E.  T.)  as  '  bitula  blatta,'  or  rather  in  dative 
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*h%tulum  blattis/  and  in  later  ones  as  *bitela,  mordicnlos,' 
where  mordiculus  is  given  as  a  specific  insect's  name  in  a  list 
of  such,  and  bitula,  bitela  is  thus  at  once  fixed  in  sense,  and 
etymology.  It  is  doubtless  the  def.  form  9$  bitula,  bUola, 
bitela  of  bltol  (not  bitol)  biting,  mordax,  which  suryiyed  as 
the  name  of  the  insect,  while  the  adjective  sense  'biting' 
perished  soon  after  1200.  The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in 
later  times  may  be  due  to  confusion  with  the  two  forms  of 
beetle  'mallet,'  in  O.E.  bieil,  bytl^  with  long  vowel,  which 
was  sometimes  shortened  in  M.E.  before  the  two  consonants. 
Hence,  as  the  mallet  was  both  beetle  and  bittk  (still  dialectal), 
it  was  natural  to  make  the  insect  both  bittk  and  beetk  (where 
also  bittle  is  still  dialectal).  But  the  vowel  might  be 
lengthened  independently  :  cf.  weevil : — O.E.  WW/,  tcifel 
(Sievers),  ew7,  O.E.  yfel ;  and  the  still  more  pertinent  ketk 
for  littk,  and  Scotch  meikk  (meekk)  for  mickk. 

Behaviour, — ^The  suffix  is  not  etymological,  but  analogical. 
If  we  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  earliest  forms  behavour, 
behaver,  represented  an  earlier  behavure  (as  phonetically  they 
might,  for  -our  is  quite  common  for  -ure  in  16th  c),  it  would 
be  easy  to  believe  that  the  analogy  was  press :  pressure  (or 
seize  :  seizure)  :  :  behave :  behavure.  But  there  is  no  example 
of  behavure  ;  and  a  much  stronger  analogy  ofiers  itself. 
The  M.E.  word  Aver,  «f^^r,=O.N.F.  aver,  aveir,  for  which 
Caxton  substituted  arotr= Parisian  avoir,  was  used  in  sense 
of  'having,  possession.'  It  was  very  naturally  associated 
by  Englishmen  with  their  native  Have,  and  written  haver, 
havoir,  havour,  haver,  havyoure,  (See  Diet.  Pt.  II.  8.v.). 
Hence,  as  have  had  its  haver,  havour,  havyoure,  behave 
received  its  behaver,  behavour,  behavyour.  By  a  curious 
coincidence  this  corresponded  to,  and  could  only  be 
strengthened  by  the  pair  of  synonyms,  demean,  demeanour. 
Demeanour  is  how  you  detnean  yourself,  and  behavour  how 
you  behave  yourself.  But  demeanour  itself  is  curious,  and 
only  of  the  same  age  (Caxton)  as  behavour.  Here  we  have 
an  early  spelling  demenure,  so  that  the  word  may  represent 
an  O.F.  demeneure,  but  as  there  is  also  d^mener,  demesner,  it 
is  possibly  one  of  the  infinitive  nouns  like  dinner,  supper, 
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efresher^  trover,  of  which  there  are  so  many  examples  in 
I^gal  language  :  I  think  mis-demeanour  {*me8demener)  is 
probably  one  of  these,  but  I  have  not  at  present  materials 
X^  decide  the  point.  In  any  case  the  spelling  -our  in  de^ 
^^ieanour,  and  mis-denieanoury  is  not  etymological,  but  of 
-C^lie  same  class  as  that  in  hehavour.  Behaviour (e  did  not 
entirely  supplant  behaver,  behavour  till  near  1600  ;  the 
4:>rigin  of  the  -i-  which  began  in  the  simple  haviour,  is 
^^.ot  clear,  for  if  we  have  words  like  saviour,  on  one  side 

'^rhich  might  have  influenced  it,  we  have  others  like  favour, 

»€ivour,  which  one  would  have  thought  would  have  been  felt 

xxiore  analogous  to  havour. 
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la  difficult  to  get  accurate  information  about  the  ancient 
-j^*^giiage  of  Mexico,  but  I  find  that  a  book  was  published  at 
-^  'irie  in  1HS5  which  ie  much  more  satisfactory  than  anything 
flave  previously  met  with. 

The  title  is,  Dictionnaire  de  la  LangueNahuatl  on  Mexicaine, 
*^ar  R^mi  Simfon  ;  and  it  is  a  handsome  quarfj>  volume. 

The  sounds  are  not  very  well  explained ;  the  usual  vague- 
*^e99  comes  over  the  author  when  he  attempts  to  deal  with 
^thonetics.  Still,  the  following  seem  to  be  some  of  the  more 
^Snterestiog  facts  about  this  carious  language. 

The  word  tPffAurti'/or  ifffcff/Zie  properly  an  adjective,  meaning 
''Well -sounding,  sensible,  suitable,  neat.  Used  substantively, 
it  means  the  harmonious  language,  i.e.  Mexican.  It  is  from 
*he  root  naiin,  to  move  in  cadence. 

The  language  came  to  be  written  in  the  Roman  alphabet 

borrowed  from  the  Old  Spanish.     The  letters  used  were  the 

^iiowing  :    n,  c,  f,  e,  k,  i,  I,  m,  n,  o,  p,  qii,  I,  ti,  x,  y,  s.     The 

."timber  of  these  letters  is  only  17,  and  even  of  these  symbols, 

^orfcie  are  aupei-fluous.      C  and  gn  both  had  the  sound  of  k 

**^f<ire  a,  o,  and  it ;  whilst  f  and  :  meuDt  the  same  thing.     C 

•*^f  ore  e  and  (  had  the  sound  of  Eng.  s  in  ««,  just  as  in  the 

"*^  ^^>ench  ce,  ci.     There  was  also  no  particular  difference  between 

^  ^^^id  (,  nor  between  o  and  ».     Where  some  people  said  ocelotl, 

^*^«aera  said  uceliiil} 

^Diphthongs  are  :  anh,  ei,  or  etj,  iiri,  ia  and  t/a,  yo  or  yu,  w, 

The  old  texts  follow  the  rules  of  the  Spanish  alphabet. 

"The  number  of  consonants  is  surprisingly  small.     There 

3  no  such  letters  as  fi,  d,  f,  //,  j,  r,  or  v.     There  is  but  one 

bial,  viz.  p,  which  had  to  do  duty,  in  words  taken  from 

^^Mnish,  for  b  and/as  well.   Thus  the  name  Felix  became  Felix. 

■  SoOlmoa,  p.  IDS. 
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There  is  but  one  dental,  viz.  t ;  hence  the  Spanish  Du 
became  Tiaz  in  Mexican. 

We  should  notice  that  Mexican  adopted  the  three  voicele 
checks,  ky  i,  and  p,  but  rejected  all  the  related  voiced  aoun< 
viz.  </.  rf,  and  J.     This  peculiarity  is  very  striking. 

There  is  no  r;  hence  /  had  to  take  its  place,  and  the  Spani 
Martin  became,  in  Mexican,  Maltin,  We  find,  however,  t 
Spanish  name  Pedro. 

The  most  surprising  thing  is  the  treatment  of  /,  m,  and 
X,  though  one  of  the  commonest  sounds  in  the  langua 
especially  in  the  curious  combination  ^/,  could  not  be 
initially.     Hence  the  Spanish  Lorenzo  became,  in 
Olenzo.     The  double  /,  or  //,  was  sounded  as  two  distinct  /' 
much  as  in  the  Ital.  cabal-lo  ;  never  as  in  modem  Spanish. 

Initial  m  became  so  weak  that  it  practically  disappeared  i 
pronunciation ;  hence  the  word  milli,  a  field,  was  often 
nounced  il-li.     Hence,   to  our  astonishment,  we  learn  that^ 
Mexico  was  often  pronounced  without  the  initial  m,  viz. 
Exico,     We   shall  see   presently  that   this  peculiarity 
mainly  confined  to  the  city  of  Mexico  itself. 

Similarly,  the  final  n  was  frequently  suppressed;  just 
in  modem  English,  our  infinitive  mood  sing  is  from  the  M.E. 
sing-en.     N  was  always  suppressed  before  a  following  c,  a?,  h 
(or  y)t  tz,  or  u. 

I  have  also  found  another  book  which  gives  much  ftirthei 
help.     This  is  the  '  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Nahuatl,  oc^ 
Mexicaine,'  composed  by  a  Franciscan  named  Olmos  in  1647^^  ^'^ 
and  edited  at  Paris  by  the  same  editor  as  before,  viz. 
Simeon,  in   1875.      This  book  is  written  in  Spanish,  an 
forms  a  Mexican  Grammar;  the  Introduction  and  Notes 
in   French,   by   the   editor.     There  is  an  account   of   th  ^ 
orthography  in  ch.  6,  p.  196,  but  it  says  very  little  aboa'^ 
the  pronunciation.     However,  Olmos  explains  that  the  pro* 
nunciation  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.     Hence  it  ^ 

was  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  Mexico  dropped  the  initial 
m  of  Mexico,  which  was  pronounced  in  other  places.  Again, 
he  notes  that,  though  there  is  properly  no  t'-sound  in  the 
language,  the  women  often  used  this  sound  in  place  of  ti  in 
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''•***>^  combiDationa,  but  it  was  considered  bad.     I  strongly 

^^t*«ct  that  the  symbol  u  sometimeB  stood  for  E.  w,  and  that 

'     ^vqs  this  sound  of  iv  which  the  women  turned  into  v ;  re- 

^^>idiDg  us  of  the  Cockney  fine  for  iriiie.     A  larger  number 

*■  ■^'ords  begin  with  ua,  ue,  or  hi;  the  «  was  here  probably  a 

He  is  quite  explicit  as  to  the  sound  of  r,  viz.  that  it  was 

S**'«;iBeIy  the  E.  x ;  his  example  ia  the  Liit.  dixi,  and  he  saya 

^Hat  j-=c+s.     In  the  Mexican  Diet,  this  is  left  vague.' 

The  explanations  in  the  Dictionary  are  sometimes  doubtful ; 

»**iit,  if  we  compare  them  with  the  excellent  account  of  Spanish 
t^ranunciation  in  Forster'e  Spanische  Sprachlehre  (Berlin, 
^880),  we  can  make  out  that  the  symbols  f  and  3  both 
Represented  the  sound  of  the  French  and  English  z  in  zone, 
^The  choice  of  which  symbol  was  to  be  used  depended, 
Apparently,  upon  the  position  of  the  sound  in  the  word ;  the 
J  being  mostly  initial,  and  the  z  iinal. 

There  were  three  compound  consonantal  symbols,  viz.  tt,  ch, 
and  Iz.  The  tl  seems  to  have  been  the  common  E.  tl  m  battle. 
The  eh  is  the  E.  ch  in  much,  or  the  equivalent  mod.  Span.  ch. 
The  sound  of  Iz  is  unintelligibly  described  ;  it  is  said  to  have 
nn  affinity  with  ch.  If  it  was  the  voiced  ch,  it  was  just  our 
Eoglishy;  for  which  Spanish  has  no  symbol. 

The  aspirate  h,  only  used  before  or  after  u,  had  the  pro- 
nnnctatioQ  of  '  the  guttural  g'  whatever  that  may  mean.  It 
was  also  nsed  as  equivalent  to  the  Span.  j.  This  statement, 
compared  with  remarks  in  Forster,  indicates  that  h  resembled 
the  mod.  Span,  j  or  the  Q.  ch. 

IV  Examples  of  tl  occur  in  atl,  water ;  tlell,  fire ;  tlalli,  earth  ; 
[  frpp (/,  a  mountain  ;  trtl,  a  atone.  The  E.  ch  occurs  in  chantH, 
|<  house,  etc.  The  Mexican  spelling  of  Montezuma  is  given 
Mb  Moleuhgoma. 
I  Compound  words  are  very  common,  and  may  be  of  consider- 
■M)Ib  length.     In  forming  compounds,  part  of  the  termination 


'  llie  (oaior  of  the  Dictioni 
^t^UriHJnf).     Ho  probably  n 
'^emiDon  wund  of  the  Spaa,  i 
Explicit,  that  I  think  we  a 


it  is  like  the  Fortwrami 
e  E.  $h  in  ihail.  Tbix 
■re«  with  E,  thtrrit) ;  1 
o  belieie  that  ho  mum 


isblv  the 
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of  the  initial  word  is  dropped ;  especially  final  iL  Thus  from 
teotl,  a  god,  and  oalU,  a  house^  was  formed  teooallif  a  temple ; 
a  word  used  several  times  by  Prescott.  From  ail,  water,  and 
otli,  a  road^  was  formed  aotl,  a  canal.  From  quatUtl,  a  tree, 
necutli,  honey,  and  gayolli,  a  fly,  was  formed  qumAnecufo^oUi, 
a  bee  that  lives  on  trees ;  much  as  if  we  put  the  words  tree, 
honey,  9Jxdflt/  together,  and  should  thence  evolve  the  compound 
trunflp.  However,  Mexican  was  not  content  with  merely 
shortening  the  component  words.  The  shortened  form  was 
sometimes  modified  as  well.  Thus  the  word  Mali,  a  hen, 
joined  vnth  tetl,  a  stone,  produced  the  compound  totoU^Ml, 
not  totol'tetl ;  in  accordance  with  the  rule  that  final  /  (ezoq>t 
in  tl)  becomes  Ih  unless  a  vowel  follows  (01mos,p.  200).  Ltl 
becomes  //.  Verbal  roots  end  in  vowels,  and  are  not  truncated. 
A  *  hen-stone,'  by  the  way,  means  *  an  egg.' 

Of  course,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  pronunciation  of  Spanish  by  Mexican.  I  think 
we  may  safely  conclude  that,  at  the  time  when  Mexican 
was  first  written  down  by  Spaniards,  especially  by  the 
Franciscan  Olmos  between  the  years  1528  and  1547,  the 
Spanish  g  and  z  both  had  the  sound  of  our  z  in  zone.  C 
and  qu  were  both  like  k  in  king,  C  before  e  and  i  had  the 
sound  of  8  in  sin.  LI  had  the  mod.  Italian,  not  the  mod 
Spanish  sound.  X  was  still  like  our  x  in  mix ;  but  probabl} 
soon  became  sh  in  the  Spanish  pronunciation  of  MexioaK 
words.  Ch  was  our  ch  in  much,  as  it  is  stilL  JI  and  j  botl 
resembled  the  mod.  Spanish  y. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  of  the  grammar ;  th< 
student  has  only  to  consult  Olmos.  But  I  note  just  a  lev 
things  of  interest. 

Plurals  may  be  formed  in  several  ways.  The  SpanisI 
word  angelo,  an  angel,  was  borrowed,  with  a  plural  in  -tU 
or  'me\  i,e,  either  angelo-tin  or  angelo-me.  But  the  mosi 
interesting  point  is  the  formation  of  plurals  by  redupli- 
cation.  Thus  the  plural  of  tMoUi,  a  discourse,  was  ih^ 
tlatoUi,  discourses  (Olmos,  pp.  32,  33). 

Some  descriptive  adjectives  end  in  -atl.  Thus  from  Mexick 
was  formed  Mexicatl,  a  Mexican  (pi.  Mexico,  by  dropping 
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the  </) ;  id.  p.  35.  The  E,  agential  suffix  -er  answers  to 
MTeatican  -ni ;  thus  from  ilaqua,  he  eats,  was  formed  ttaqiitt-iii, 
«»i  eater,  p.  43.  A  favourite  diminutive  ia  -tzin  ;  as  Pedro, 
Peter,  Pedrofzjn,  Peterkin,  p.  59. 

Tbe  verbal  conjugations  are  intricate.  The  standard  form 
'*  tile  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  pres.  indicative,  to  which  ni 
(T)  ia  prefixed  for  the  first  person,  and  (/  (thou)  for  the 
^^'•soTid.  Thus  we  have  tlnqm,  he  eats;  ni-tlmjua,  I  eat; 
**  —  ttt3qua,  thou  eateat.  All  verbal  baaes  end  in  one  o£  the 
^*^*v-el8  a,  i,  or  o;  p,  78. 

^E*liere  are  numerous  prefixes  and  suffixes;  and  compound 
^*^»"x38  are  often  of  great  length. 

^H  A  FEW  Mexican  words. 

^  %  has  been  alrcadj^  noted  that,  in  forming  compound 
^^*>w<ls,  such  a  sound  as  il  is  dropped,  medially.  Thus 
^^'0'~*ialU,  a  temple,  is  for  teotl-calH,  lit.  god-house.  I  see 
*^o  -way  of  accounting  for  our  cacao  except  by  help  of  thia 
I*«"inciple. 

<Oncao   19   merely  the   Spanish   spelling  of  the   Mexican 

"^'*''<^»Ti ;  and  there  is  not,  exactly,  any  such  word  in  Mexican. 

^t*-«  right  word  ia  cacakuati  or  cacaiiafi,  the  name  of   the 

ca<iBO-tree.      How  when  this  word  is  compounded  with  all, 

■*^«-'ter,  the  compound  becomes  cacaua-ull,  i.e.  ccreaiirtW- water, 

a  <iriak  made  from  cacao.     Perhaps  the  Spaniards  analysed 

t"* is,  in  their  own  way,  aa  repreaenting  cacaua  followed  by 

"".  and  thus  evolved  a  form  cacaua  (Span,  cacao),  which 

iia.<3  no   existence   in   the  original  language.      Indeed  the 

pEf<mtiar  form  cacao  suggests  that  they  probably  did  even 

_*'**»^e,  and  got  their  e<icao  out  of  the  original  word  cacatiatl 

'f«elf^  by  assuming  that  ad  meant  water,  and  bo  might  be 

^'^pped.      Either  way,  they  dropped  an  essential  part  of 

*  *ord,  and  adopted  only  a  part  of  it. 

It  thofi  appears  that  the  right  word  for  cacao^  in  Mexican, 

^®  ^vcauatl,  which  is  a  simple  original  word,  according  to 

^®  above-named  Dictionary.     In  Murray's  Dictionary  it  is 

^  *^w>lved  into  caca-uatl,  explained  by  '  caca-VcoQ.'    The  Mexican 
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latrana;  but  is  properly  the  Mexican  wolf.  Cants  achrapw. 
The  Mexican  name  is  coyotl. 

Popocatepetl  is  the  well-known  name  of  a  volcano  in 
Mexico,  which  usually  amuses  people  by  its  odd  look.  Yet 
its  etymology  is  simplicity  itself.  It  merely  means  ^smoking 
mountain/  and  is  compounded  of  the  verb  popoca,  he  smokes, 
hence,  to  smoke,  and  tepetl,  a  mountain;  the  compounded 
words  being  unaltered  in  composition. 

Prescott  mentions  the  maguey,  and  the  pulque,  or  drink 
made  from  it.  The  Mexican  word  for  the  maguey  is  metl. 
Pineda,  in  his  Spanish  Dictionary,  refers  us  to  Aoosta^  Nat. 
Hist.  W.  Ind.  lib.  4,  ch.  23.  In  the  index  to  Oviedo,  the 
name  maguey  is  said  to  be  Cuban.  Neither  maguey  nor 
pulque  appear  in  the  Mexican  dictionary.  Of  course  maguey 
cannot  be  Mexican,  since  Mexican  has  neither  g  nor  gu. 

Azteca  is  a  plural  substantive,  meaning  the  people  called 
by  us  Aztecs.  It  is  derived  from  Aztlan,  the  name  of  the 
place  which  they  at  first  occupied. 

Anahuac  is  the  name  of  the  province  in  which  Mexico 
was  situated.  It  means  the  country  of  lakes,  lit.  '  beside  the 
water ';  from  atl,  water,  and  nauac  near. 

The  Spanish  word  petate  denotes  a  kind  of  mat.     It  is 
borrowed  from   the  Mexican  petlatl,  a  mat  on  which   the   « 
Indians  used  to  sit  or  recline. 

English  Words  Borrowed  from  the  West  Indies. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  group  some  of  the  West — 
Indian  words  according  to  the  countries  or  islands  to  which, 
they  belong.     I  give  the  references  to  H.  Eden's  Book  oa 
America  (ed.  Arber),  and  to  other  sources. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  fullest  English  account  I  can 
find  of  Columbus's  First  Voyage  is  one  printed  in  vol.  ▼.  p. 
591,  of  an  excellent  Collection  of  Voyages,  printed  in  London 
in  1732,  and  known  as  '  Churchill's  Collection.'  This  is  a 
translation  from  the  original  Spanish  account  by  *  Antony  de 
Herrera,'  who  died  in  1625.  We  thus  learn  that,  on  his  first 
voyage,  Golombus  discovered  (1)  San  Salvador,  on  Friday, 
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Oct.  12,  1492 ;  (2)  Conception  Island,  on  Oct.  15 ;  (3)  Fer- 
nandina  Island,  on  Oct.  17 ;  (4)  laabcla  Island,  and  eight 
sixtall  iaiunda,  which  he  talkxl  del  Arena;  (5)  Juana  Island, 
now  Cuba,  on  Oct.  28;  (6)  flispaniola,  i.e.  Ilayti  or  St. 
Ooraingo,  on  Deo.  6;  all  in  leas  than  two  months.  In  Hayti 
be    built  a  small  fort,  and  thence  set  sail  for  Spain,  Jan.  4, 

The  Spaniards  firat   became  acquainted  with   Cuba  and 
H*»y  ti,  and  thence  drew  seveml  words, 

Hayti  and  Cuba. — According  to  Eden,  p.  166,  Haiti  signi- 

S^a      'roughe,  sbarpe,  or  craggie.'     Among  the  first  words 

l^^t-nt  was  canoa,  a  canoe,  a  Hayti  word  (id.  66,  94,  119, 140). 

Craircilasso  says,  in  his  Hiat.  of  Florida,  that  canoa  was  the 

CK^i.KX3e  in  Hayti  and  the  neighbouring  islands  (Monlau).     It 

^p"«»s  also  the  name  at  Cartagena,  on  the  coast  of  New  Granada 

C^E*i«n,  226).      There  were  in  Ilayti  several  languages  or 

cLia.lects  (id.  169).     The  next  Hayti  word  mentioned  by  Eden 

i»     i'ttccff,  spelt  laccn  (p.  67,  168) ;  and  the  next  maize,  which 

l»e    calls  maizium  (67,  116,  118,  159).     Cneiqtie  belongs  here 

**-l»o ;  Eden  gives  a  Latinized  form  cacicas  (72),  pi.  cavici  (89, 

l*-2»*};  also  caxieun  (76);  and  cacique  (223,  237).     Here  also 

*>«longa  the  word  livrricane ;    the  plural   is  spelt  by  Eden 

J"'*  rtioines  (p.  81) ;  and  in  another  place  /iiracatias  and  huura- 

^nftnan  (216).     The  Hayti  name  for  the  iguana  is  given  as 

""'w/W  (85,  167) ;  elsewhere  it  is  spelt  yuam   (220).     Tho 

"**yti  name  for  'potato'  is  given  as  botata  (131);  also  battata 

'    -*9).     Another  word  is  manali,  the  name  of  a  fish  (171)  ; 

.***  spelt  manate  (231,  232).     The  Hayti  name  of  ca&nava  is 

^^'«'H  as  cazabbi  (159,  168,  175,  215) ;  see  Cassava  in  Murray. 

Mother  word  which  is  certainly  Haytian  is  guaiacuni ;  this 

**   Hi>e  told  by  Monardes,  as  translated  by  Frampton,  in  his 

^it^ull  Newet,  fol.  10,  back.     This  agrees  with  the  fact  that 

**  i«  an  article,  or  common  prefix  in  that  language  (Eden, 

"■    l68).     Aa  regards  guaea,  Span,  (fuai/aba,  gaai/ava,  I  aup- 

■^'*^   it  ia  what  is  meant  by  "  the  fruite  cauled  ijiianiiaba, 

"lewhat  lyke  vnto  a  quynse,"  in  Eden,  p.  100,  in  speaking 

Sayti.    Again,  at  p.  131,  we  come  across  a  Darien  fruit 

'^Ued  guaiana,  clearly  an   error  for  guaiaua.      There   waa 
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also  in  Hayti  a  tree  called  capeia  (Eden,  p.  174);  this 
the  mod.  Span,  copey.  Our  barbecue  is  from  Hayti  barbaco 
according  to  Tylor,  as  quoted  by  Murray.  It  is  give 
as  barbacoa  in  Pineda's  Spanish  Dictionary ;  and,  in  tl 
glossarial  index  to  Oviedo  (not  very  accurately  compile 
and  without  references),  we  are  told  that  barbacoa  belonj 
to  the  language  of  Cuba  and  Hayti.  It  may  be  observi 
here  that,  whilst  there  were  both  in  Hayti  and  Ca1 
several  different  languages,  or  perhaps  dialects  (Eden,  pp.  7 
169),  we  learn,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  language  of  Cu) 
resembled  that  of  Hayti.  The  Spaniards  made  Hayti  the 
head-quarters,  and  the  usual  starting-point  of  their  exped 
tions ;  hence  it  may  easily  have  happened  that  a  word  whii 
they  picked  up  there  was  transplanted  by  them  to  oth 
countries,  even  at  a  great  distance.  For  example,  the  nan 
of  the  plant  called  the  maguey  is  often  said  to  be  Mexicai 
but  this  is  impossible,  since  Mexican  has  neither  g  nor  g 
and,  in  fact,  the  Mexican  name  of  it  is  metl.  The  index 
Oviedo  says  that  maguey  is  Cuban,  which  is  much  mo 
likely.  I  suspect  it  was  also  the  Hayti  name,  as  it  is  sa 
to  be  common  over  America  within  the  tropics,  and  t 
Spaniards  must  have  known  it  long  before  they  found  Mexi< 
To  these  we  must  add  the  word  hammock,  Webster  sho 
that  it  became  known  to  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage,  a 
it  is  therefore  probably  a  Hayti  word.  The  index  to  Ovie 
says  it  belongs  to  Cuba  and  Hayti.  Herrera  mentions  it 
connection  with  Columbus'  discovery  of  the  island  which 
named  Femandina,  near  Cuba.  It  seems  to  have  be 
known  also  in  Cuba,  and  perhaps  in  the  island  of  O02 
mella  (Eden,  p.  192 ;  cf.  p.  230). 

I  conclude  that  the  following  words,  being  all  the  hi 
known  among  the  West-Indian  words,  are  from  some  one  of  t 
languages  of  Hayti :  barbecue,  cacique,  canoe,  cassava,  guaiacu 
guava  (?),  hammock  {?),  hunncane,  iguana,  maize,  manati,poia 
tobacco,  yucca ;  also  the  Span,  copey,  and  perhaps  maguey.  < 
these,  maguey  is  said  to  be  Cuban ;  and  so  are  barbecue  ai 
manati.  According  to  the  index  to  Oviedo,  the  Span,  pc^ 
is  also  Cuban ;  in  English,  this  is  the  papaw-tree.      This 
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onoertaiii ;  in  Webster's  Diet,  it  is  said  to  be  Malay ;  Ogilvie 
•ays  tlie  name  came  from  Malabar ;  whilst  Pineda  says  it  is 
'a.  iVuit  in  India,'  and  refers  us  to  Gemelli,  vol.  iii.  lib.  1, 
'^a>I>-    8.     How  can  we  decide  ?     (See  Papayer  in  Littr^.) 

TTnder  anaita  (also  commonly  annotto,  tho  name  of  a 
dye),  Murray  saya  it  is  'perhaps  from  tbe  native  American 
na.m«,'  This  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  gave  its  name  to 
j^rmrtotla  or  Aiiiwllo  Bay,  which  ia  on  tbe  N.  coast  of  Jamaica. 
L  find  in  Churchill's  Collection  of  Travels,  v.  561,  the 
statement  concerning  the  dyo  called  roc-ou  at  Cayenne,  that 
tlii^  is  an  Indian  name,  "and  it  is  called  anotto  in  the  Spaniah 
j4.  ^^* ^rican  countries."     It  may  safely  be  located  in  Jamaica. 

■Wtiether  tobacco  is  Haytian  or  Caribbean,  I  cannot  as  yet 
<iis<iover.     It  seem  to  be  one  or  the  other. 

CJ.^KiBBEAN. — The  next  language  of  which  the  Spaniards 

li.a.cl.   some  experience  was  Caribbean.     From  thia  they  ob- 

t^iTied  the   woi-d   which   we   spell  caniiiba/;    which   see  in 

3»ttxTray.      Another    Caribbean    word    is    Span,  piragua,    E. 

jiir-onue  (Littr^).      Cotibri,  now  used  in  French  as  the  name 

for  a  humming-bird,  is  said  to  be  Caribbean.     Thia  seems  to 

be    confirmed   by  the  remark   in   Churchill's   Collection  of 

'oji-ages,  T,  650,  ed.  1732,  where  we  find,  in  a  description 

"'   ilartinique,  one  of   the  French   Caribbean  Islands,  the 

'ollowing :  "  Another  diverting  object  is  the  vast  number  of 

"lose  very  little  birds,  by  the  French  called  colibrm,  but  by 

J"®  iinglish  humming-birds,  flying  about  from  tree  to  tree." 

^rliapa  also  macaw,  said  to  be  the  native  name  in  tbe  Antilles. 

■"®Oce,  my  list  of  Caribbean  words  includes  ciiHuibal,  eo/ibri, 

^^ic, pirogue.    These  words,  when  added  to  those  of  Mexican 
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S^n,  give  all  the  principal  words  that  I  can  find,  derived  from 
*'*"tt  American  languages,  excepting  words  borrowed  from  the 
■  -American  Indians.  Perhaps  we  may  add  miiiwgnni/,  1  can 
?^'*'tere  find  any  locality  for  this  word,  beyond  the  note  in 
Rosier  that  mnhogany  is  tbe  South  American  name.  Wo 
""^^Jld  rather  expect  the  name  to  belong,  like  the  wood,  to 
"'^Uduras  and  Campeachy. 

^DTH  Amebica. — The  principal  S.  American  words  are 
Btaailian  and  Peruvian,  of  which  I  have  given  a  list  in 
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a  former  paper.'  The  Spaniards  also  took  a  few  words 
from  the  N.  coast  of  S.  America,  where  the  languages,  or 
some  of  the  languages,  were  much  the  same  as  the  Carib- 
beaD.  One  such  word  is  the  Span,  cayman,  an  alligator; 
Frampton,  in  his  tr.  of  Monardes,  fol.  7-3,  back,  mentions  ^ 

it  in  connection  with  Cartagena.     Littr^  (b.v.  caimuri)  gives  ^ 

aeayouman  as  the  true  Caribbean  form,  on  good  authority.  ^h 

There  are  three  islands  all  called  Cai/maii  to  the  S.  of  Cuba.  .  j 

The  locality  of  the  quadruped  agouti  seems  to  be  Guiana;  — 

but  it  was  also  Tery  common  in  the  Bahamas  and  Antilles  r»^ 
islands.  In  an  account  of  Quito,  there  is  mention  of  a  kind  .^^^i 
of  rabbit  which  the  natives  call  cttyea;  Gent.  Mag.  1752,  pp.  —<^ 
447-450.  In  Peruvian,  it  is  called  coy ;  see  Garcilasao  de  la  .^Jh 
Vega,  Hist.  Peru,  bk.  8,  c.  17. 

Caotitcbotte  is  said  by  Littre  to  be  Caribbean ;  I  have  been  M^r^^t 
informed  that  it  ia  a  Quito  word,  which  perhaps  agrees, 
any  rate  it  is  not  Brazilian,  though  imported  thence.     It  i) 
certain  that  curare  or  troiiraH  is  a  Guiana  word 
Supplement.      Cayenne  is  a  place  in  F.  Guiana,  and  Tolii  i^ 
in  New  Granada.     As  to  Mpnjou,  a  monkey,  it  belongs  to  F- 
Guiana.     "  Guiana  has  vast  numbers  of  monkeys,  of  divei 
sorts,  among  which  is  that  sort  called  by  the  Indians,  ant 
after  them  the  French,  siywy'oH* ; "  Churchill's  Collection  ol 
Voyages,  V.  549.     I  therefore  propose,  as  a  Hat  of  word^w 
belonging  to  the  north  coast  of  South  America,  the  follow- 
ing: agouti,  caoutchouc,  cayenne,  cayman,   cuye   (Peruv.    My), 
sapcy'ou,    to/it,    KOurali.      Some    of    these    words    may    have 
been  in  wider  use ;  probably  cayiitan  was  a  general  word  in 
the  W.  Indies.     It  may  be  particularly  noted  that,  though 
many  different  words  are  mentioned  in  Eden  as  having  the 
signification  of  'boat'  and  'king,'  the  Spaniards  kept  to  the 
names  cama  and  cacique,  which  they  had  learnt  in  Hayti. 

'  Add  the  BrazUinn  eopitara  (we  MnTray)  ;  and  manioc ;  also  etihta-niit,  *et 
acaJBo  in  Littr£.    Alw  pttvnia,  from  tba  Braiiliim  pitmi,  tobacco  ;  ue  pitim  in 
Littt£,  and  pilunia  in  Ogilvie.     Copaiba,  b  bnlaam,  is  also  said  to  be  T 
And  nee  baecaiaer  in  Murray,  and  entv/mr  in  littre ;  both  on  Brn;  "~ 
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Index  of  Mexican  Wobds. 


Pedro,  Pedrotun,  141. 
Felix,  FeHx,  137. 
petlatl,  mat,  144. 
popoea,  tx)  smoke,  144. 
Popocatepetl,  volcano,  144. 
quauitl,  tree,  140,  142. 
quauhneeuqayolli,  140. 
teocalli,  temple,  140,  141. 
teotl,  God,  140. 
tepetl,  mountain,  139,  144. 
tetly  stone,  139,  140. 
Tiaz,  Diaz,  138. 
tlalli,  earth,  139. 
tlaqua,  to  eat,  141. 
tlatoUi,  discourse,  140. 
tletl,  fire,  139. 
totoli,  hen,  140. 
totolhtetl,  egg,  140. 
xolotlf  slave,  143. 


IbreiisH  Wobds  debited  fbom  Mexican^  : — axolotl,  143  ;  cacao, 
141 ;   chilli,  142 ;  chinampa,   143 ;   chocolate,  142  ;   copal,   142  ; 
"Coyote,  143 ;  jalap,  142 ;  ocelot,  137,  142 ;  tomato,  143.     (Span. 
J^elaUf  a  mat,  144.     iVb^  Mexican:  maguey,  144;  pulque,  144.) 
EvGLiSH  WoBDS  DEBITED  FBOM  West-Indian. — ^Hatti  :  barbocue, 
cadque,  canoe,  cassava,  gxiiacum,  guava  (?),  hammock  (?),  hurricane, 
iguana,  maize,  manati,  potato,  tobacco  (?),  yucca ;  also  Span,  copey, 
145-7.      Cuba  :   barbecue,  maguey,  manati,  papaw-tree  (?),  146. 
Xaicaica:  anatta,  annotto,  147.     Cabibbean:  cannibal,  colibri,  ma- 
caw, pirogue,  147.    HoNDUBAs:  mahogany  (?),  147.     Nobth  Coast 
OF  8.   AxEBiCA :    agouti,    caoutchouc,    cayenne,    cayman,   cuye, 
sapajou,  tolu,  wourali,  148.     Bbazilian  :  acajou,  buccaneer,  capi- 
vara,  cashew-nut,  copaiba,  couguar,  manioc,  petunia,  148  (note). 


7ilo,  angel,  140. 
^^Uihuae,  144. 
^^,  canal,  140. 
f,  water,  139,  140,  143,  144. 

If  Atilan,  144. 
ffy  house,  140. 
ft,  house,  139. 
^4iyoUiy  fly,  140. 

Mn^  Martin,  138. 
^  maguey,  143. 
J£exieo,  MexioMy  138,  140. 
\aU,  field,  138. 
Xoieuh^tma,  Montezuma,  139. 
.^akmUy  Mexican,  137. 

\y  to  moTe  in  cadence,  137. 
MHMtf,  near,  144. 

My  honey,  140. 
4)lenMOy  Lorenzo,  138. 
f,  road,  140. 
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X.— NOTES    ON    ENGLISH    ETYMOLOGY.     By    ^' 

Rev.  Prof.  Skeat. 

[Head  at  a  Meeting  of  the  FhiloUygieal  Society,  ybwember  2,  1888.] 

CoBBEcnoN  m  "Notes  on  English  Etymology,"  Fhil,  8oe,  T\rur^ 

1888-90,  p.  1. 

Cozier.     LI.  8-11.    Delete  the  sentence--"  The  nearest  fo 
I  can  find  .  .  .  adduces  no  authority.''     And  substitute 
**  The  nearest  form  I  can  find  in  Godefroy  is  the  O.F.  cousen 
given  under  its  oblique   (and  also  later  nominative) 
couseor,  of  which  he  happens  to  have  no  instance." 

As  the  sentence  stood,  it  might  suggest  that  Godefroy 
entered  the  word  under  a  wrong  heading ;  which,  howeve 
I  did  not  mean  to  imply.     He  has  put  it  in  its  right  place 
though  he  does  not  always  do  so. — W.W.S. 

Blet,  to  become  sleepy,  as  a  pear.     Given  by  Murray,  wii 
the  etymology  from  F.  bkt,  sleepy  as  a  pear ;  without 
further  account.      Littr^    discusses    it,   and   gives  vario 
etymologies.     That  from  Icel.  hleyta^  to  become  soft,  fro 
bhutvy   soft,   seems   worth   notice.      Cf.   Swed.   hlot^    whio^ 
Widegren  explains  by  'soft,  yielding,  pulpous,  pulpy,  mo/- 
lient.'     The  sense  'pulpous'  is  to  the  point.     Aasen  notes 
that  the  Norse  hlauf,  soft,  is  used  of  fruit  that  is  not  dried* 

Bnggy,  a  light  vehicle.  I  cannot  throw  much  light  on  this 
word,  but  I  wish  to  note  that  it  appears  in  French.  Littr^ 
gives  E.  boghei,  a  light  vehicle,  without  derivation ;  but  it  is 
probably  the  E.  word  borrowed.  In  Moisy's  Diet,  of  Norman 
Patois  I  find:  * Boc,  petit  cabriolet  d&ouvert,  boghei/  I 
suggest  that  it  may  be  related  to  the  prov.  E.  buck,  the  body 
of  a  cart  or  waggon,  given  in  Murray. 

Chevron.  I  have  omitted  to  give  the  exact  Low  Lat.  form. 
The  theoretical  Low  Lat.  accus.  is  *capriofiem ;  the  nom.  forms 
actually  found  are  cabrio  and  cabiro  (see  Ducange)  ;   also 
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^"pt-o.  The  Span,  forma  are  helpful.  We  find  Span,  cabrt'o, 
6  rafter,  a  beam,  a  chevron  (in  heraldry) ;  closely  allied  to 
ffbr-iol,  a  beam,  rafter,  whilst  the  adj.  calirio  means  goatlike. 
rte  Low  Lat.  capriolus  means  both  '  kid '  and  '  rafter.' 
Hence  the  usual  account  of  chevron  is  made  clear. 

Cockney.  I  have  shown,  in  the  Supplement  to  my  Diet., 
font  the  M.E.  cokenay  should  answer  to  a  F.  *co//uiiit'.  Low 
^-•ttt.  'eoquinatm.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  theae  forms  do 
'^^^fc  occur.  But  we  can  get  over  this  by  supposing  that  an 
"filial  a  has  been  dropped,  as  in  bo  many  other  cases;  and 
tfafn  ne  get  the  O.F.  equivalent  *Moquiiii.  This,  spelt  with 
"■^o  c'a,  is  in  Cotgrave,  and  precisely  fits.  Cotgrave  has : 
*'<-€oqtiin^,  made  tame,  inward,  familiar ;  also,  grown  as 
Iazy_  sloathfuU,  idle,  as  a  beggar."  Lit.  'adapted  to  the 
"titohen." 

Creseet,  an  open  lamp,  placed  on  a  beacon  or  carried  on  a  pole. 

I    regret  to  say  my  etj-mology  of  this  word  is  wrong.     I  have 

followed  Roquefort  and  Matzner,  and  have  mixed  up  two 

different  names  of  lamps.     The  M.E.  cresset  is  from  the  O.F. 

cfesnet  with  the  same  sense;  and  the  O.F,  cresset  is  a  less 

correct  form  of  crasnel  or  craisset.     Qodefroy  gives  craiaset, 

*  ith  examples,  showing  that  it  is  precisely  the  Eug.  cresset. 

•^tlier  spellings  are  crm'ref,  crakhet,  grasset,  grmei;  and  tho 

fact  that  it  sometimes  begins  with  g  is  of  some  importance. 

rii«  right  etymology  is  given  by  Ducange,  under  the  Low 

I»^t.  crama,   fat,   grease ;    which   is  the  origin  of  our  word 

?*~*^fl«.      The  craisset  was  so  called  because  it  was  supplied 

■''»tb  grease.     It  was  an  out-of-door  lamp,  without  a  wick. 

wT^ose  and  oil,  and  sometimes  pitch,  were  poured  into  a  cup, 

^^^^**"lly  hoisted  on  the  top  of  a  pole ;  and  the  grease  waa 

^W^^Ti  set  on  fire.     The  Low  Lat.  erassn  is  merely  the' fern,  of 

B^*^*t-   crassus,  whence  also  the   F.  grnn.     This  etymology  of 

*''**»*/  is  also  given  by  Scheler,  who  takes  occasion  to  say, 

""^-  creuset,  that  cresset  has  nothing  to  do  with  E.  cru$e.     It 

'*  *X»o  given  by  H.  Moisy,  Diet,  de  Patois  Normand,  1887. 

^he  word  which  Roquefort  confuses  with  cresset  is  the  O.F. 

^•"oiJiso/,  given  by  Godefroy  under  the  spelling  croiseii/.     This 

*  lightly  explained  by  Scheler,  a.  v.  creuset,  as  being  (like  E, 
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cruse)  deriyed  from  the  M.H.G.  kriue  (G.  kranse),  a  kind  < 
pot.  In  this  case  the  lamp  was  named  from  the  cup  inl 
which  the  grease  was  poured. 

Baker-hen,  a  corncrake.  According  to  Halliwell,  it  oceai 
in  Elyot's  Dictionary,  s.y.  Crex,  a.d.  1559.  I  find  it  i 
Cooper's  Thesaurus,  s.y.  Crex,  a.d.  1565.  Cf.  Linoolnshii 
docker,  to  waver,  stagger,  totter,  hesitate.  Koolman  thinl 
it  is  connected  with  the  E.  Friesic  dakkem,  to  splash  abou 
to  move  quickly  and  with  noise.  He  quotes,  from  Kiliai 
M.Du.  daeckeren,  to  fly  or  flutter  about.  Dack-er  seems  t 
be  a  frequentative  verb,  formed  with  the  usual  suffix  -er  froi 
a  base  dak,  expressive  of  quick  motion.  Gf.  Cumb.  dakerin 
walking  carelessly.  North  daker,  a  dispute.  See  further  i 
Koolman. 

Bay.  I  have  omitted,  in  my  Dictionary,  to  give  tb 
cognate  words  in  Lithuanian  and  Sanskrit.  The  GFoth.  da^ 
represents  a  primitive  Tout.  *daga'Z ;  this  corresponds  1 
Lith.  dagos,  a  hot  season,  dogd,  harvest;  Old  Pruss.  dagi 
summer;  Skt.  ni-ddgha,  the  hot  season,  ddha,  a  burning,  hea 
The  form  of  the  Aryan  root  is  Vi>hegh,  appearing  in  tb 
Lith.  dig-ti,  to  bum,  Skt.  dah,  to  burn.  Thus  the  sense  wa 
originally,  '  the  hot  time,'  and  probably  originated  in  a  wari 
climate.  See  Brugmann's  Comparative  Grammar,  tr.  b 
Wright,  §  77,  p.  67  ;  Fick's  Diet.  i.  115,  631,  ii.  578.  Tt 
corresponding  verb  in  Russian  is  jeche,  to  bum ;  whence  /e^ 
avitsa,  a  burning  fever. 

Despot.  The  origin  of  the  syllable  des*  is,  according  • 
Curtius,  doubtful,  firugmann  regards  the  first  syllable  : 
the  Gk.  BefrrroTf)^  as  representing  an  Indo-Germanic  *defn 
meaning  '  of  a  house.'  This  is  practically  the  same  solutii 
as  in  Benfey,  who  compares  despot  with  the  Skt.  dampm 
*  master  of  the  house.'  Cf .  Lat.  domus,  and  Gk.  Bi/jLeip. 
this  be  right,  it  reminds  us  of  E.  hus-band.  See  Brugmaoi 
Comp.  Gram.  tr.  by  Wright,  §§  191,  198,  204. 

Drain.  Besides  the  A.S.  form  drehnian,  cited  in  my  Diet 
there  is  an  A.S.  dreahnian,  in  Cockayne's  Leechdoms,  iii.  72 
23;  see  Bosworth.  Kluge  (Eng.  Studien,  xi.  511)  hold 
that  the  diphthong  was  long ;  and  derives  drSah^n'ian  froi 
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a  ^Varra  *JrSiu/-e,  an  adverb  corresponding  to  the  adj.  rfryi/c, 
d«~y.  He  notices  alao  tbe  North  Friesic  drmigh,  a  milk- 
strainer;  for  whicli  he  refers  us  to  Johansen,  28,  101;  and 
til  is  is  also  from  a  Teut.  base  draug.  Another  related  word 
is-    the  G,  ti-orken,  dry  ;  see  Kluge. 

l>reani.  Kluge  separates  M.E.  dreem,  dream,  in  the  sense 
ttf  *  vision,'  from  the  A.S.  drSam,  muaic,  glee.  See  hia  Etym. 
r>  ict,,  8.V.  Traiim. 

UriTel,  a  drudge,  servant.     In  the  last  line  of  ec.  2  of  Act 

X"V.  of  Twelfth  Night,  the  first  folio  has  diue/l.     It  has  been 

I>»"oposed  to  alter  the  line  to — "Adieu!  goodman  Drivel;" 

but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  this.     It  is  only  a  guess. 

It    ia,  however,  worth  while  to  say  that  the  sense  of  drivel, 

^■Ibo  spelt  dret'il,  was  a  drudge,  a  servant,  a  low  fellow  ;  see 

Halliwetl.    It  is  one  of  the  loun-words  from  Dutch.    Hexham 

nas  :  "  "  Dretelen,  to  Trudg  up  and  downo;"  and  he  also  has 

too    phrase   "  Drevel,  a  Scullion,  or  a  Tume-spit,"    which 

«»ccurs  under  "  Drere,  a  Boxe  on  the  year,  a  blow,"  appar- 

^^tly  by  a  misprint.     It  is  probable  that  he  meant  to  give 

*-«e  M.  Da.  form  for  "  scullion  "  as  drevel;  at  any  rate,  such 

'*    the  form  in  Eilian.     Koolman  gives  the  E.  Frieaic  form 

*•    driifrl  (entered  under  drf/el,  an  iron  tool,  which  may  be 

*    ^itfereut  word).     The  Bremen  WcJrterbuch  has  (Imraljen, 

***    ion  np  and  down,  formed  from  draeen,  to  trot.     I  would 

'^'^t  therefore  derive  thia  M.  Du.  drevel,  as  Koolman  does, 

^■"'Oni  the  verb    "drive,"    but  from   M.  Du,   drareii,  to  trot, 

'^'^Siate  with  the  G.  Iralien,  which  see  in  Kluge.     The  Mod. 

■L*U.  tii-erel  is  explained  as  'driver,'  but  that  may  be  due  to 

I**^Pu|ar  etymology;  for  Du.  still  uses  driiven  in  the  sense  of 

*■">£.'     If  this  he  right,  a  dn-ril  la  a  '  trotter  up  and  down.' 

**nck.     The  A.S.  form  has  not  been  registered.      But  it 

'**^*^urH  as  dura,  in  the  phrase  diicaii  setr6,  i.e.  duck's  pool,  duck- 

r**^<»I  ;  see  Cartularium  Saxon,  cd.  Birch,  ii.  162, 1.  3.     The  u 

*s    long;   see  Stratmann.     We  infer  the  existence  of  an 

'^*^ginal  strong  verb  *ducaii   (M.E.  douken),  pt.  t.  *d^nc,  pp. 

^**ffn.      Perhaps  the  pp.  dove/i  accounts  for  the  occasional 

^•*1.  doke,  in  which  the  o  may  have  been  originally  short. 

^f.    the  O.H.G.  strong  verb  tuhhan  (in  Schade) ;  E.  Fries. 

ThiLTtuu.  1888-90.  11 
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duk'dnte,  a  duck  (Eoolman).     Hexham  gives  M.  Do.  docken 
to  dive,  as  well  as  duycken. 

Dusk.  In  the  Academy  for  Aug.  11,  1888,  p.  89,  Di 
Logeman  tells  us  that  the  A.S.  dohx  occurs  as  a  gloss  to  th 
Lat.  furva.  There  is  a  related  verb  doxian  in  the  Vercell 
Codex,  fol.  23,  back  ;  according  to  Kluge,  in  Engl.  Studiei 
xi.  511.  These  seem  to  point  to  an  A.S.  *dosc  as  the  origins 
of  M.E.  doskf  Mod.  E.  dusk.  Kluge  assumes  the  A.S.  fon 
to  be  *duBCf  which  he  connects  with  Lat.  fuscus ;  from  ai 
Aryan  *dhusku8. 

Dye.  Kluge  (Engl.  Studien,  xi.  511)  acutely  remarks  tha 
the  A.S.  diag,  fern.,  dye,  answers  to  Teut.  ^daugd*  and  Arya 
*dhaukd ;  whilst  the  Lat.  fucus  answers  to  Aryan  ^dhauka- 
So  also  the  A.S.  verb  d^ag-ian,  to  dye,  is  cognate  with  th 
Lat.  fucare, 

Engle,  Ingle,  a  favourite.  (Bu.)  The  account  of  this  wor 
by  Nares  sufficiently  explains  it.  He  shows  that  engle  (ale 
spelt  enghle,  to  denote  that  the  g  was  hard,  not  like  g  in  angei 
is  used  in  the  Prol.  to  Cynthia's  Revels  by  Ben  Jonson,  wit 
reference  to  the  children  who  spoke  that  prologue.  It  was  ale 
used  of  a  favourite  boy ;  as  in  Ben  Jonson's  Silent  Womai 
i.  1.  Nares  is  obviously  right  in  supposing  that  engie  is  tl 
same  word  as  ingle,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  which  was  tl 
older  form.  We  know,  however,  that  en  in  English  ofte 
becomes  in  ;  that  M.E.  enke  is  now  ink,  etc.  The  word  seen 
to  be  no  older  than  Ben  Jonson,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tha 
like  similar  cant  terms,  it  was  merely  borrowed  from  Dutc 
viz.  from  Du.  engel,  an  angel,  applied,  first  to  singing  bo^ 
and  then  to  favourites.  The  M.E.  engel,  an  angel,  seems 
have  died  out  long  before  the  sixteenth  century,  thouglk^ 
was  common  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuv 
see  angel  in  Matzner.  The  forms  angel,  aungel,  in  '^ 
fourteenth  century  were  borrowed  from  French  ;  wher^ 
the  A.S.  and  Du.  forms  were  borrowed  from  Latin.  £ 
Angel  in  Murray. 

Esquimaux.  I  quote  the  following  :  "  The  native  tribes  i 
New  England  were  struck  by  this  habit  [of  eating  raw  meaC 
among  the  roving  race  of  the  far  north,  whom  they  callei 
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■OTdingly  Eekitnanlsic  or  '  raw-flesh-eaters,'  a  name  which 
tliey  still  bear  in  its  French  form  Esquimaux." — Tylor, 
A.  n  tliropology  (1881),  p.  265. 

fallow  (2).     I  hove  followed  the  usual  account,  that/a//o(r, 

as   applied  to  land,  is  the  same  word  as  falloic  (A.S.  featu)  aa 

applied  to  deer.     But  they  are  rather  to  he  separated.     Cf. 

*--    I^riesic /fl^ffc,  fallow-land, /n/jfMi,  to  hreak  up  the  surface 

•^f    l»nd.     The  O.H.G. /f/j/^  means  a  kind  of  harrow,  and  is 

the   eame  word  as  A.S./ealh,  a  harrow,  only  found  in  the  ace. 

pl-     ia  the   Epiual  gloss,  1,  713:    "  occas,  yea/jn  " ;    cf.  A.S. 

•  ocab.  463.  20.    Hence  '  naualia  [error  for  iioiia!ia\,/x!ging ; ' 

^"right's  Too.  34.  22 ;  cf.  35.  24.     Thus  the  original  sense 

**f     iailow-land  was  land  broken  up  (on  the  surface)  with  the 

»TBW.     The  O.H.G.  /ei'je,  a  hari-ow,  is  distinct  from   G. 

'/£7'-,  a  felloe  of  a  wheel ;  see  Kluge  {a.v./vlge). 

X'ilbert.     I  have  suggested  that  filbert  stands  for  '  Phili- 

D^rt'a  nut.'     In  Moiay's  Diet,  of  the  Normandy  patoia  I  fiud 

tti^t  the  aclual  name  there  is  noix  t/efi/hert. 

Kp.  Defined  in  Ogilvio's  Diet,  as  'a  mixed  liquor  con- 
Risting  of  beer  and  spirit  sweetened,  and  heated  with  a  hot 
i'"on.'  Eyy-fiip  is  much  the  eame,  with  the  addition  of  eggs. 
^n  the  Diet,  of  the  Norman  patois  by  Moisy  occurs  the 
curious  assertion  that  this  is  a  Normandy  word.  I  translate 
""^  article.  /■/'/',  a.m.  warm  cider,  with  brandy  and  spices. 
in  English  Jlip.  The  Eng.  fi'p  is  a  word  of  Norman  origin, 
ihe  way  to  make  this  drink  is  indicated  in  the  following 
P^sage  from  the  Jersey  Bimes  {Eime*  jersiakes),  p.  o4. 
''"lig  book,  ed.  M.  A.  Mourant,  was  published  in  Jersey  in 
^^S.)  'But  drink  then,  master  Philippe.  Don't  you  find 
'*  cider  good?  Would  you  like  our  dume  to  warm  it  up 
.  ^  put  in  it  a  pinch  of  ail-spice  P '  Another  quotation  is 
'^'^^n  from  Le  Lexovim,  March  2,  1870:  'Some  individuals 
t^red  the  shop  and  asked  ior  pliUppe,  a  drink  which  is  only 
■^Own  in  our  country,  and  is  made  of  aweet  cider,  and 
,^-»3dy,  and  spices,  the  whole  heated  together  over  the  fire.' 


tu. 


n, 


fe  spelling7)A/()>;jf  here  given  suggests  an  etymology  from  the 


'^nnan  fhlippe,  i.e.  Philip.    See  the  same  work,  s.v.  Phlipof. 
«nak.     The  older  sense  oi  funk  is  a  spark  of  fire,  or  the 
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first  kindling  of  a  fire.    The  Prompt.  Parv.  has :  "  Fiinke,     o^ 
lytylle  fyyr,  Igniculus,  foculus"    The  word  occurs  as  fanMs^  >^ 
P.  Plowman,  C.  7.  335.     In  the  phrase  *  not  a  /oni/  ie.  u^  ^^ 
a  spark,  not  a  bit,  it  occurs  in  Bob.  of  Brunne ;  see  Matzn^  .^ 
It  is  not  found  in  A.S.,  but  it  may  be  a  native  word.    Or     ^ 
may  be  of  Scand.  origin,  as  we  find  Dan.  Junke,  a  sptA:^^  ^ 
and  funkkf  to  sparkle.     The  E.  Friesic  is  funke  or  funk,  s^  ^^^ 
spark ;  cf.  Du.  ronA:,  a  spark ;  ronk'doek,  tinder,  lit.  epark^  "^^ 
cloth.     The  M.  Du.  fonck,  later  vofick,  signified  a  spark  ^ 
and  Hexham  gives  "  Vonck,  ofte  Vper-doeck,  burnt  linn< 
for  a  tinder-box."     He  probably  means  the  compound  woi 
Vanck'doeck.     However,  in  the  Suffolk  dialect  funk 
*  touch- wood ' ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  phrase  '  in 
funk*  meant,  originally,  in  a  glow,  in  a  smouldering  8tate,^B' 
smoking  like  a  bit  of  linen  in  the  old-fashioned  tinder-box,^ 
with  which  our  ancestors  were   only   too  familiar.      Thii 
explains  how  funk  also  meant,  as  Phillips  says  in  1706, 
strong  rank  smell,  particularly  that  of  stinking  tobacco ; 
the  reference  being  to  the  glowing  tobacco,  not  to  the  same 
when  unlighted.     Hence  also,  in  the  Gazophylacium  Angli- 
canum  (1689),  we  find  "/mwA;,  an  offensive  smell ;  '*    an< 
Halliwell  has  the  verb  ''  io  funk  (1)  to  smoke,  (2)  to  cai 
a  bad  smell."    He  also  gives  the  sb.  with  the  sense  of  '* 
fear,"  which  is  now  the  commonest  and  almost  the  onl^ 
meaning.     The  Qc.  funke ^  a  spark,  is  the  O.H.G.  funcho ; 
the  suggestion  in  Schade,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  stem 
fun-  in  Icel./ww-t,  Goth./o«  (gen./ttw-tVw),  fire,  is  reasonable 
Cf.  Goth./ww-isA*^,  fiery. 

Gang.  Brugmann  (tr.  by  Wright),  §  197,  p.  166i  connects 
Goth,  gaggauy  to  go,  with  the  Lith.  zengiu  or  iingiu,  I  stride, 
I  go ;  and  the  Skt.  jaiighd,  the  leg.  Cf .  Skt.  jangAdk,  a 
rapid  walker. 

Ohaznl.  Amongst  Thackeray's  Poems,  we  find  three  with 
the  general  title  of  'The  Ohazul,  or  oriental  love-song.'  This 
is  the  Arabic  ghazai,  an  ode ;  lit.  a  thing  spun,  from  the  root 
ghazala,  he  span.  See  Richardson's  Arab.  Diet.  p.  1050 ; 
and  Devic's  Supplement  to  Littr^,  8.v.  OhazeL 

Gooseberry.    The  earliest  quotations  I  have  yet  found  are 
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tho  following,  both  from  the  O.F.  grammar  by  Du  Wea,  pr. 
^y  T.  Godfray;  and  reprinted  at  Paris,  along  irith  PaU- 
fCrnve'a  Diet.  I  quolefrom  tbe  reprint.  "  Go'ie-bei-n/s,  grois- 
elles,"  p.  912,  col.  2 ;  "  Qoicsberij  tre,  groiselier,"  p.  914,  ool. 
S.         The  date  seems  to  be  ab.  1530. 

Gxaze.     It  is  remarkable  that  no  satisfactory  etjTnology  of 

blie    Terb  to  graze,  in  the  sense  of  '  to  glance  off  with  little 

in  j  ury,'  has  ever  been  offered.     The  fact  is  that  the  word 

h.^kB   Buffered  a  rather  violent  alteration  ;  the  r  was  originally 

/.         'The   M.E.   word   is   glaceii,  or  gfasen,   and    ia  given  by 

lAiitzner  in  his  Diet.  ii.  373.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 

^ne    change  from  glase  to  graze  has  been  brought  about  by 

coofusion,  or  association,  with  the  verb  to  ra»e,  which  is 

sotxictimes   used    in   the  same   sense   precisely.       Cotgrave 

quotes  the  F.  rnter,  'to  shave,  sbeere,  raze,  or  lay  leuell, 

to     touch  or  grate  on  a  thing  in  passing  by  it.'     Johnson 

gives  a  quotation  from  South's  Sermons — '  might  not  the 

bullet  that   rated  his   cheek,    have   gone   into   his   bead  P ' 

*o    return  to  the  M.E.  glaum.     It  occurs  in  the  sense  of 

Slide'  in  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  i.  170 — '  Her  fygure  fyn 

quen  I  iiad  font,  Suche  gladande  glory  con  to  me  glace,'  i.e. 

B"aed  towards  me.    But  it  also  occurs  in  the  sense  'to  glance 

teide,'     Thus  in  Guy  of  Warwick,  ed.  Zupilza,  part  i.  5067 

Anodur  be   thoght   to   smyte  rygbt :    But   hys  swerde 

^""^title  lowe,  and  stroke  upon  the  aaduU-bowe.'     Halliwell 

lUotea    this    passage    under    the  word  g/a/iedd.      Still    more 

<^'eariy_  in  tbe  Sowdone  of  Babylon,  1.  1208,  we  have:  'He 

*******  as  doth  the  dinte  of  thondir :  It  glaied  down  by  his 

,     ®^lde  And  carfe  his  atedea  neke  asonder.'     Yet  again,  I 

^*^e  a  note  that,  in  the  Lyfe  of  St.  Edmund,  Harl.  MS. 

..     '  *:i,  fol.  113,  the  following  lines  occur:  'Aboff  tbe  flood  o 

j^ll  wheel  gan  glace,  the  tother  wheel  ghii  on  the  boord 

r!**^^.'     We  thus  have  examples  of  a  M.E.  gluceti  or  g/aien, 

p.    &1ide,  to  glance  aside,  coming  close  to  the  meaning  of  the 

^Xich  rancr;  and  I  think  it  clear  that  our  modern  graze, 

.^*ch  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  any  known  language,  is 

- '^^V'y  ^^^  outcome  of  a  confusion  between  these  two  words, 

^^^*lh  words  are,  fortunately,  quite  easy  to  trace.     The  F. 
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before  the  wind,  but  betwixt  both,  when  she  sails  with  the 
sheat  veered  out ;  which  is  also  termed  quartering.' 

Leet.    The  difficulty  of  this  word  is  well  known.     It  is 
not  found  earlier  than  the  time  of  Edw.  I. ;  it  is  spelt  lete  in 
the  Anglo-French  of  that  period ;  see  Year-books,  L  297 ;  iL 
399,  etc.    Prof.  Maitland  thinks  its  use  arose  in  East  Anglia, 
and  it  was  probably  a  prov.  E.  word  taken  up  into  legal  use. 
It  certainly  is  not  French ;  and  cannot  be  the  Fr.  Ui^  as   . 
strangely  suggested  in  Stratmann.     My  own  belief  is  that  it  • 
is  a  different  use  or  sense  of  the  word  which  is  still  in  use  as  m 
leet  in  East  Anglia.      Halliwell,  s.v.  releet   (which  is  the« 
wrong  place  to  enter  it),  gives  '  releet,  a  crossing  of  roads.'  ^ 
There  is  no  such  word.     The  East  Anglian  phrase  is  thret'^ 
releet,  or  four-releet,  accordiug  to  the  number  of  ways.     Now^ 
three-releet  is  a  popular  misdi vision  of  threere-leet  {AJ&.  pr^oram 
gelcetu),  lit.  '  exits  of  three,'  Le.  three  ways  departing  fronM 
a  common  point.    Here  leet  answers  to  A.S.  gelMe,  pi.  geHtu^m 
a  derivative  of  l^tan,  to  let  go,  dismiss,  let  depart.    We  havcE 
closely  related  words  in  E.  in-let,  out-let,  properly  tn-ket^ 
out'leet ;  in  the  Icel.  i-ldt,  an  inlet,  the  vowel  is  long  to  th^ 
present  day.     I  think  it  is  quite  certain,  etymologically,  tha^ 
leet  is  a  derivative  of  Icefan,  to  let,  the  senses  of  which  are  so 
very  variable ;  as  it  means  *  to  let  go,  to  let  a  house,  to  cause 
to  be  done,'  etc.     Perhaps  the  sense  of  leet  was  ^a  thing 
appointed.'     I  feel  sure  that  it  is  merely  the  sense  of  the 
word,  and  not  its  form,  that  is  difficult  to  trace.     The  A.S. 
form  is  clearly  Icete,  neut.  sb. ;  pi.  l^tu. 

Lingo.  ''I  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a  small  matter  in  town, 
to  learn  somewhat  of  your  lingo  first,  before  I  cross  the  seas." 
—(1700)  W.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  Act  3,  so.  3. 
Clearly  a  sailor's  word;  and  not  from  the  Ital.  lingua,  but 
from  the  Port,  lingoa,  occasional  form  of  lingua,  a  language. 
So  in  Johnson. 

Manito,  a  spirit,  or  fetish.  In  Cuoq,  Lexique  de  la  langoe 
Algonquine  (Montreal,  1886),  I  find :  '^  Manito,  sometimes 
pronounced  Manitou,  spirit,  'g^nie.'  Ky'e  Manito,  Great 
Spirit;  Maici  Manito,  evil  spirit,  demon."  The  original  is 
in  French  ;  I  give  a  translation. 


k 
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MTarabODt,  Harabon.  The  name  Marabout  is  given  to 
%«iin  saints  or  religious  persons  among  the  Berhera  of 
r-th  Africa.  It  answers  to  the  Arab,  mardliit,  quiet,  still ; 
Kichardson's  Arab.  Diet.  p.  1382,  and  Devic's  Supple- 
Kit  to  Littr^.  In  French  the  final  t  is  not  sounded,  and 
tl»^  same  name  is  given  to  the  ma rahoa- stork,  the  bird  whence 
^^^  obtain  marabou  feathers.  It  ia  said  that  the  bird  is  so 
•^**-ll«d  because  some  hold  it  sacred  as  'a  saint.'  See  the 
^  **  X^pl^'oent  to  Dozy's  Span.  Etymologies.  The  habitat  of 
*■  *=*^    bird  is  tropical  Africa. 

SCarcasite,  a  kind  of  iron  pyrites.  F.  marcamle,  a  word 
**f  ^Persian  origin.  In  Iticbardson's  Arab,  and  Pera.  Diet. 
\>~  !3390,  it  is  spelt  markan/tishd,  esplained  by  '  the  marcasite- 
Bt.<z>xte,'  and  ia  marked  as  Persian  ;  it  is  also  given  as  Persian 
^y     Viillers.     See  marcassife  in  Devic's  Supp.  to  Littre. 

3fereUei,  a  game  originally  played  with  counters.     Also 

*t>«tll  meri/n ;  and  in  Sliuk.  nine-men's  morris,  Mids.  N.D.  ii.  I. 

©S-     Of  F.  origin.     Colgrave  has :  '  Le  Jeu  dts  Merellm,  the 

Wt^-jsh  game  called  MeriU,  or  five-penny  Morris ;  piaied  here 

nKxt  commonly  with  stones,  but  in  France  with  pawns,  or 

la^n  made  of  puriwso,  and  tearmed  Merel/cs.'     The  Mod.  F. 

tM-sojarfZ/f,  which  is  explained  to  be  the  game  played  with 

•counters  called  in  Mod.  French  m^reau,  and  in  O.F.  mere/. 

J-  iiere  are  thus  two  forms;  O.F.  merelh,  fem.,  and  O.F.  merel, 

'"'^sc.     The  latter  appears  to  be  the  original,  and  appears 

®*so    aa  maret,  meaning  a  counter,    a  modal,  orig.  a  bit  of 

^*aituon  metal,  usually  lead,  which  was  used  as  a  counter  or 

*-**tet   for  various  purposes,  especially  of  calculation  or  as 

"^^ioLers.      The  masc,  form  marel  would  make  the  pi.  as 

-.'^'"^rtHx,  and  this  is  the  particular  form  which  appears  in 

^.  as  morris.     For  information,  see  mere/,  a.m.,  and  mere/e 

—^      'tterelle,   s.f.,   in   Godefroy  ;    and   merallus,   jiiercl/m,   in 

'**5ange.     The  O.F.  merelii-r  meant  the  board  on  which  the 

'^'*>«  was  played.    The  ultimate  etymology  is  doubtful ;  but, 

tfce  Lat.  tMrnllag  sometimes  meant  '  a  piece  of  money  of 

^^^U  value,'  and  Ducange  gives  a  verb  merare,  to  distribute 

"'**«,  I  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  words  are  from 

'*t.  merere,  merrri,  to  earn,  deserve.     It  appears  that  these 
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counters  were  actually  given  to  chaplains  as  vouchers  for  the 
masses  they  had  said.  They  could,  of  course,  claim  payment 
accordingly. 

tfoecagsin.  Said  to  be  an  Algonquin  word.  This  I  have 
verified.  In  the  Lexique  de  la  langue  Algonquine,  by  an 
author  named  Cuoq,  published  at  Montreal  in  1886,  at  p. 
199,  I  find:  ' Makmn,  chaussure  (dont  les  Anglais  ont  fait 
moccasain).^  Capt.  Smith  (ed.  Arber),  p.  44,  gives:  ^Mock- 
asins,  Shooes/  in  his  list  of  Indian  words ;  see  also  p.  381. 

Moose.    The  Algonquin  name  is  motis  (with  n,  not  fi). 
Cuoq,  Lexique  de  la  Langue  Algonquine,  Montreal,  1886. 

Mulatto.      Our  mulatto  is  borrowed   from  Span,  muhtc^^ 
The  usual  etymology  is  from  Lat.  mulua,  a  mule ;  though  th^ 
proper  derivative  of  mtilua  is  Span,  muleto,  explained 
Minsheu's  Span.  Diet.  (1623)  as  meaning  'a  he-colt  of 
horse  and  an  asse.'     But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the: 
is  any  connection.     Minsheu  gives  mulato  separately,  a 
explains  it  to  mean  '  the  sonne  of  a  black  Moore,  and  one 


another  nation.'  I  think  the  etymology  given  in  Device 
Supplement  to  Littr^  is  far  better ;  it  is  closer  both  in 
and  sense.  He  follows  Engelmann  in  deriving  it  from  tbi 
Arab,  muwallad,  explained  in  Richardson's  Diet.,  p.  1628,  a$ 
'  procreated,  begotten ;  also  a  foreigner,  not  a  true  Arabian.' 
Devic  says  it  is  found  with  the  sense  of  'one  bom  of  an 
Arabian  father  and  a  strange  mother,'  or  '  one  whose  father 
is  a  slave  and  whose  mother  is  free.'  This  agrees  so  exactly 
with  Minsheu's  definition  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  right. 
The  Arab,  word  is  a  participial  form,  allied  to  tcalad,  a  son ; 
Rich.  Diet.,  p.  1656. 

Nenuphar,  Nuphar.  The  yellow  water-lily  is  botanically 
called  nuphar,  and  the  white  one  sometimes  nenuphar.  The 
account  of  nenuphar  in  Devic's  Supp.  to  Littrfe  should  be 
consulted,  but  is  not  satisfactory.  According  to  Yiillers,  the 
Pers.  wa/wr,  meaning  a  water-lily,  is  simply  a  contracted 
form  of  the  older  mlupar,  also  spelt  fiiiQpal,  miafar,  nilU/al; 
see  Richardson's  Pers.  Diet.,  p.  1620.  The  E.  nenuphar  is 
clearly  an  adaptation  of  the  Pers.  nVufar^  with  the  subetitu- 
tion  of  n  for  /;  and  Devic  notes  that  the  form  ninlifar  is 
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nd  even  in  Persian.     The  Pera.  word  is  unoriginal,  being 

»~owed  from  the  Skt.  nilo'paln,  a  blue  lotus,  tbis  being  ibe 

]on  kind  of  lotus.     The  Skt.  word  ia  compounded  of 

***^*^*,  blue,  and  tifpah,  a  lotus;  eeo  Benfey,  p.  113,     Utpala 

^      ^Iso  a  compound,  the  former  element  being  the  prep,  tid, 

*~***'fc  ;  whilst  the  origin  o{  pnla  is  doubtful.     Beufcy  suggests 

**^    Tootpat,  to  move,     I  am  Indebted  to  Prof.  Cowell  for  his 

■^^I'p  aa  regards  this  word. 

^fest.     I  have  given  the  old  derivation  of  this  word  from 

^    *r-«ot  NAS,  to  go  to,  to  visit,  as  in  Fick  and  Curtius.     But  it 

*^       Slow  usual  to  follow  that   given   by  Benfey  for  the  Skt. 

*'*<if.  wbich  is  explained  as  being  a  contraction  from  ni-saii-fi, 

"^lace  to  ait  down  in ;  according  to  which  view,  m,  i.e. 

*^'vra,  ia  a  proSs,  to  be  compared  with  E.  ite-thfr,  the  com- 

**^*ative  form  from  the  same  base ;  and  the  real  root  ia  sei>, 

r^    sit.     For  the  full  explanation  see  Kluge,  a, v.  Nesl;  and 

*C)iise.  Introd.  to  Gothic,  p.  45. 

Hambles,  inward  parts  of  a  deer.    Cotgravehas:  'Nombles 

■  **  m  eerf,  the  Huiiihkn  of  a  etag.'  The  JI.E,  form  is  noumbles, 
^^nwain  and  the  Grene  Knight,  1347;  also  nomhiea,  Wright's 
^*ocob.  S69.  20 ;  see  also  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  360 ;  and  Way's 
lDt«.  From  O.F.  noinbks,  the  same  ;  from  Low  Lat.  «»«- 
hulus,  allied  to  Low  Lat.  numbile  or  namhiUn,  the  loin,  esp.  a 
loin  of  pork.  Nitmhulua  ia  a  curious  corruption  of  lumhulue, 
a   loin    of  pork;    from  Lat.    hnnbm,  loin.      It   follows   that 

tnumble  is  the  dimin.  form  corresponding  to  loin.  See  Littr4 
uxA  Scheler;  also  Ducange.  Niimbles  also  appears  aa  vmblet; 
hence  our  'humble  pie.' 
Puasang,  a  meaaure  of  long  distance.  The  Gk.  irapa- 
tray-fTf!,  ao  familiar  to  readers  of  Xenophon,  is  well  known  to 
be  an  adaptation  of  an  older  form  of  the  Pera,  farxang, 
explained  by  'a  parasang,  a  league,'  in  Richardaon's  Diet., 
p.  1081.  Viillers  auggeata  that  the  etymology  is  from  Pers, 
/tir,  pnt  ioT  J'ard,  over  againat,  and  mng,  a  alone;  so  that  it 
meant  'up  to  the  stone'  which  was  uaed  to  mark  the  distance, 
see  the  aame  Diet,  pp.  1076,  854.  The  initial  ;;  is  due  to 
the  Zend  form  (para)  of  the  prefix,  for  which  later  Persian 
aubetituted  /.      There   is,  however,  a   difficulty  about  this 
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derivation.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Pers.  sang  is  ai 
Old  Persian  word.  The  Aryan  8  becomes  h  in  Persian  ;  th< 
Pers.  8  is  represented  by  Zend  g,  Skt.  f ,  Aryan  k ;  and  thi 
must  be  the  guide  to  a  discovery  of  the  true  etymology. 

Pile.  Pile,  in  the  sense  of  'stake/  is  the  A.S.  pil,  borrowec 
from  Lat.  pilum,  a  pestle,  a  javelin,  a  stake.  Lewis  anc 
Short  tell  us  it  stands  for  pia-ium,  from  pisere,  occasional  fom 
of  pimere^to  pound.  The  fact  is  rather  that  it  stands  £o 
*pin8'lom,  as  noted  in  Brugmann,  Comp.  Oram.,  §  208. 

Pinfold.  I  have  already  given  this  word  as  being  fb 
pynd-fold,  A  variant,  without  the  mutated  vowel,  is  th 
M.E.  pound/old.  I  now  find  that  the  A.S.  form  is  pund-fak 
though  not  given  in  the  dictionaries.  In  some  boundaries  in 
charter  dated  961  we  find:  ''of  ]>am  putte  on  hacan  pund-JbU 
of  hacan  pund'falde,*'  etc. — Cartul.  Saxon,  ed.  Birch,  iii.  30i 

Plack,  a  small  Scotch  coin ;  a  third  of  a  penny.  This  i 
rather  an  old  word.  It  occurs  in  A.  Montgomery's  Cherr 
and  Slae,  1.  1153 ;  pr.  in  1597.  Jamieson  shows  that  it  wf 
struck  in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  ab.  a.d.  1483.  It  is  aomi 
times  derived  from  F.  plaque,  but  this  can  hardly  be  right ;  f o 
although  this  is  the  same  word,  we  see  from  Cotgrave  that  tl 
F.  plaque  never  had  this  sense.  The  fact  is  that  both  E.  pku 
and  F.  plaque  were  borrowed  from  M.  Dutch.  Hexham  giv< 
M.  Du.  placke,  'a  French  sous.'  The  Mod.  Du.  plak  only  keef 
the  senses  of  '  slice '  or  '  round,'  or  '  schoolmaster's  ferula 
See  placard  in  my  Diet.,  which  is  from  the  same  source. 

ftuip.  I  have  given  this  as  of  Celtic  origin ;  but  this  i 
hardly  probable.  I  now  believe  it  to  be  simply  a  shortene 
form  of  Lat.  quippe ;  cf.  quillet  (for  quidlibet)  and  quidditi 
This  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  use  of  the  dissyllabi 
form  quippy.  "  Why  P  Lucill  lyude,  who  ever  vsde  A 
fayners  to  detect  With  satyres  sharpe,  and  quippies  round ; 
Drant,  tr.  of  Horace,  Bk.  2,  Sat.  1 :  sign.  F  1  (1666). 

Eail.     I  know  of  no  example  older  than  that  which 
have  given  from  Gower.     I  give  the  etymology  from  tl 
0.  Low  G.  regel,  Swed.  regel,  a  bar,  rail.     But  it  can  hard] 
have  been  borrowed  directly.      There  must  have  been  a 
intermediate  O.F.  form ;  and  then  the  order  of  things  woul 
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•*^  «:ilEar.  The  E.  word  would  be  borrowed  from  F.,  and  the 
-»^  -  "^ord  from  O.  Low  G.  Now  in  Moisy's  Diet,  of  Norman 
F*^  *  «3is,  he  not  only  gives  railes,  a. pi.,  a  set  of  railings,  but  he 
^'-^Ki*  quotes  the  O.F,  reille,  a  rail,  bar,  as  occurring  in  a 
*-^«>^Kxipte  de  1334,  cited  by  M.  Deliale  in  the  Actea  Norm,  de 
^^     <^h.  dea  Coraptes,  p.  69.     Here  is  the  missing  link, 

^Becbeat,  a  recall,  or  signal  of  recall  (in  hunting).     See 

^*^*^^#rt/  in  Nares,  who  derives  it  from  the  O.F.  recept  or  recct. 

-^       tielieve  he  is  practically  right,  and  that  it  answers  to  an 

^~-'  -  ^C.  rer.het,  variant  of  recet.     But  I  suspect  that  this  pur- 

''•^-^svilar  uae   ia   from  the  verb  to   recheat,  to  play  the   notea 

^^  Jellifying  recall  on  a  born,  orig.  simply  'to  recall.'     Roque- 

***»~t  has  rediaiter,   rechefer,  to  conceal,  receive,  draw  hack, 

-■^*«ie;  and  Ducange,  a. v.  recliatare,  has  the  note  tbat  O.F, 

^'^^^^Jiai/rr  meant  to  receive  secretly  or  hide.     The  receiver, 

"^^Vao  was  said  to  be  as  bad  as  the  thief,  was  called  'Cil  qui 

*'*^^^haite  cose  embie.'      This  verb  recheter,  variant  of  receter 

^■V>r  which  see  Bartach),  is  derived  from  O.F.  rtcef,  a  place  of 

'"'^ffuge,  which  is  the  original  of  the  somewhat  common  M.E. 

*^^«^/,  in  the  same  sense.     Kecetcr  answers  to  Lat.  mrplave ; 

^^^  «aicb  is  therefore  the  original  of  recheat.     For  tbo  change 

*****  e  to  f/i,  cf.  Low  Lat.  reeheptar  for  receptor;  and  the  F. 
*^Jiehr  from  Low  Lat.  accaplare. 
EmI.  The  A.S.  is  hreol  or  hrM.  See  Eluge,  in  Eng. 
^^tudien,  xi.  512.  He  suggeata  an  original  'hrahil,  hreliil. 
vfrom  hmli-il),  from  an  older  *//roH/(-j7,  *hr(inh-il\  and  com- 
'l>areB  the  North  Fries,  ratal,  a  reel  (Jobansen,  13),  If  this 
V>e  right,  it  may  be  allied  to  ring  (G.  Rimj  in  Kluge). 

Ke«it,  Best,  a  part  of  a  plough.  Sometimes  spelt  trreest. 
*  On  the  aide  [of  the  plough]  is  a  piece  of  timber,  which  they 
call  a  teree»t'  [in  the  isle  of  Thanet]  ;  see  Britten's  Farming 
Words  (E.D.S,),  p.  113.  Halliwell  has:  '  icref^t,  a  piece  of 
timber  oa  the  side  of  a  plough,  made  to  take  on  and  off 
(Kont) ' ;  also  *  res/,  the  wood  on  which  the  coulter  of  a 
plough  is  fixed  (MS.  Lansd.  560,  fol.  45).'  There  ia  a  plough 
called  'the  Kentish  turn-wreat  plough';  Engl.  Cycl.  a. v. 
Plough.  I  once  thought  this  word  was  connected  with  the 
verb  to  icreet',  but  the  initial  ic  is  due,  I  fear,  to  popular 
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etymology.  The  A.S.  word  is  r^osi,  occurring  in  '  Dentali 
sides  reost '  in  the  Corpus  Glossary,  1.  656 ;  *  Dentaky  sul< 
reost/  Wright's  GL,  ed.  Wiilker,  219,  6 ;  '  Dentalia,  sul 
r^ost,*  ibid.  384,  43.  The  io  is  long,  as  shewn  both  by  Pro 
E.  reed  (see  wreeat  above),  and  by  the  cognate  O.H.< 
riostar  (Schade).  Schade  proposes  to  derive  it  from  the  ro 
seen  in  O.H.G.  riutan,  to  grub  up,  Icel.  ri/6j\  to  clear  or  r 
the  ground ;  cf .  O.H.G.  riuti,  cleared  ground.     See  Sid. 

Hid,  to  clear  ground  (Scand.).  It  is  worth  noting  th 
there  are  two  verbs  to  rid  in  English.  We  have  ru/, 
deliver  from  an  enemy,  A.S.  hreddan,  cognate  with  G.  rettei 
and  the  Prov.  E.  rid,  to  clear  ground,  whence  ridding^ 
clearing  (Swaledale  Gloss.,  E.D.S.).  The  latter  rid  is 
Scaud.  origin,  from  Icel.  r^ja,  to  clear,  Dan.  ri/dde,  to  grub  i 
land ;  cf.  G.  reuten,  to  grub  up.  Vigf usson  thinks  this  wo 
should  also  have  an  initial  h,  and  that  it  is  from  the  stroi 
verb  hry'd^a,  to  strip,  to  unload,  etc.,  which  seems  probab 
Cf.  also  the  Yks.  ro^d,  a  clearing,  in  the  Huddersfield  Gloesai 
E.D.S.  No.  39 ;  Icel.  rjd^r,  a  clearing,  O.H.G.  riuti,  a  clearii 

BUI,  a  streamlet.  I  have  given  this  word  as  Celtic ;  I 
this  is  too  risky.  I  do  not  find  it  in  M.E. ;  my  earli* 
quotation  is  from  Drayton.  It  may  have  been  borrow 
from  abroad.  The  corresponding  E.  Friesic  is  rille  (Ka 
man) ;  and  Wedgwood  compares  the  Low  G.  rille  (BreoE 
Worterbuch).  According  to  Koolman,  it  occurs  in  M.  Du. 
as  ril.  It  seems  to  be  a  contraction  for  ridel,  the  diminutive 
E.  Fries,  ride,  ride,  a  stream.  For  the  loss  of  d,  cf.  E.  Fri 
rillen,  contracted  form  of  riddeln,  to  shiver  with  fever.  Tl 
A.S.  word  for  *  stream  *  is  ri^e  or  riS,  preserved  in  Shoite-, 
(Warwickshire),  orig.  Scotta-rfS  (see  Kemble) ;  Child-re 
orig.  Cilla-ri^  (see  Earle's  A.S.  Charters) ;  also,  perhaps, 
the  name  of  the  river  Rye  (North  Eiding  of  Yorkshire).  ( 
O.Sax.  rith,  a  stream  (Heine's  Gloss,  to  Kleinere  altniedei 
Denkmale).  The  N.  Friesic  ride  is  also  rie  (with  loss  of  c 
see  Outzen.  The  A.S.  word  is  common;  see  Grein  a 
Toller.  As  to  the  vowel,  it  was  probably  long,  because  I 
(A.S.  Names,  p.  86)  points  out  that  "  there  are  numen 
streams  in  North  Germany,  bearing  Reiile  as  a  namen  p 
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N,"  Halliwell  gives  "  rithe,  a  Bmall  stream,  usually  one 
ooctMJoned  by  heavy  rain  ;  South."  The  A.S.  rif>e  prohably 
^***&d8  for  *rj»i-^P  (Ettmiiller),  i.e.  the  runoing  or  Bowing 
**^r^;era;  from  rinnan,  to  run,  flow;  cf.  run,  a  small  streum,  as 
>*»  ■  Bull's  Run,'  and  A.S.  ryn-fl,  or  runnel.  I  conclude  that 
*"*'^  and  runnel  may  be  derived  from  the  same  root-verb,  and 
*>^e'iui  the  same  thing.  If  this  be  bo,  rill  is  short  for  'rith-el, 
*'*  iwe  keep  to  the  E.  form.  There  is  an  interesting  passage 
**>  -Alfred's  Metres,  v.  20,  where  ryiie  and  ri'&e  (there  spelt 
'"i'^S  f)  occur  in  the  same  line  :  '  hroc  biS  onwended  of  bis  riht- 
*"y  ne  rySum  toflowen,'  the  brook  is  turned  aside,  diverted  in 
>ts     rills  from  the  right  run  or  channel. 

Xlother,  an  ox.  M.E.  rn'&eren,  pi.,  in  Layamon ;  A.S. 
ftw-^'&er.  hri'&er.  Hence  Rotfier-ham  (York),  Rolher-Jield 
(Stjssex)  ;  and  Ruther-ford.     The  M.E.  forms  rotker,  rather, 

^AK>aw^^  to  A.S.  hri^cr,  with  short  ij ;  90  that  the  vowel  must 
ilave  been  shortened.  The  base  hr!f6-  probably  stands  for 
hw-^n%-,  with  the  usual  loss  of  n  before  S,  derived  by  muta- 
tion from  the  stem 'Afioi^A- of  the  strong  verb  •AW»/A-nrt,  A.S, 
A  r»nd-an,  to  push,  thrust ;  see  Fick,  iii.  83 ;  and  cf.  Goth,_^n- 
than,  hint/ian,  with  A.S.  findan,  *hind<in.  The  word  runt 
(q.v.)  can  be  derived  from  the  same  stem,  and  the  O.H.G.  AnW 
from  the  stem  hri'iilh-  of  the  same  verb. 

la  Toller's  Diet,  the  A.S.  word  is  entered  under  ArfScr  (with 

0.  and  such  is  also  the  Kentish  form  in  Sweet's  O.E.  Texts  ; 

bat  nearly  all  the  examples  shew  the  spelling  with  */,  which 

°<*ura,  e.g.  in  the  Blickling  ITomiliea.    Sievers  gives  the  forms 

**  'firijficr,  hri^er,  subsequently  also  hru%er'    In  Layamon  we 

""d  ri^rren  (pi.),  later  text  ro/'vre.     The  spelling  with  0  may 

'^''o  been  due  to  French  scribes,  as  in  the  case  of  M.E.  sone 

'*"■   -A.S.  iii'iu.     We  should  expect  rather  a  Mod.  E.  form 

'"'T,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  preserved  in  the  name  of  Ruttu-r- 

'*'■•',  answering  to  an  A.S.  ffr>/~&era-/ord  in  Kemblo.     This 

^^©  of  Ruther-ford  affords  a  parallel  to  (h-ford ;   cf.  also 

^*'9-ford    (Norfolk),    Smn-ford   (Leicester),    and    Cat-ford 

'"^^nt),  besides  the  shallow  river  called  the  Racen's-haiirne, 

Ajiotber  theory  sees  in  the  initial  hr  a  relationship  to  the 
"*.  Ktpa^,  E.  horn ;  see  Scbade. 
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Bunt,  a  bullock ;  sometimes,  a  heifer.  (Bu.)  We  find  ii 
Florio's  Ital.  Diet.,  ed.  1598,  "  CHouenco,  a  steere,  a  rurU,  i 
bullocke; "  and  "  CHouenca,  a  heyfer,  a  runV*  It  is  borrowei 
from  Dutch.  Hexham  has :  *^  een  Sund,  Jtunde^  qfte  (k 
a  Runt,  a  Bullock,  or  an  Oxe."  Also  ^*  RundUtleeich 
Bullock-flesh,  or  Beefe."  It  is  closely  allied  to  G*.  Rind^  oi 
bullock;  which  see  in  Kluge.  The  O.H.G.  form  had  ai 
initial  A,  and  took  the  form  hrind.  The  E.  Friesic  word  i 
rind  or  rund ;  see  Koolman.     And  see  Bother  (above). 

Bust.  Dr.  J.  Wright  informs  us  that  the  Yksh.  dial,  fon 
of  rust  is  rdsty  and  in  the  same  dialect  a  mouse  is  md^.  Henc 
in  the  A.S.  rmt,  the  u  was  long.  In  my  Etym.  Diet.  I  hav 
already  suggested  that  rust  is  a  contracted  form  of  ^rud9i 
the  suffix  'St  being  added  to  the  base  rttd-.  The  loas  of 
would  cause  the  short  u  to  become  long  fit;  which  is  ju. 
what  happened.  Kluge  also  refers  the  G*.  Rost  to  the  san 
base  rud-'y  cf.  A.S.  rt4d-u,  ruddiness,  and  E.  ruddy,  Tb 
base  agrees  with  the  3rd  or  past-plural  stem  of  the  stroH 
verb  rSod-an,  to  become  red. 

Soabions.  An  early  mention  of  this  plant  occurs  : 
Wiilker's  Vocabularies,  p.  609,  1.  36 :  "  Scabiosa,  angli( 
seabiose"    The  etymology  is  obvious. 

Sequin.  I  have  given  the  usual  derivation,  which  takes  th< 
word  back  to  the  Arab,  sikkah,  a  die  for  coins.  It  is  worth  jvlb 
noting  that  this  is  the  very  word  which  occurs  in  the  phrase  suxn 
rupee,  i.e.  'coined  rupee';  which  see  in  Yule's  Hobson-Jobson 

Sere,  withered.  The  account  in  my  Diet,  is  fairly  correct 
For  further  information  see  Brugmann's  Comp.  Gramm.,  ti 
by  Wright,  pp.  95,  161 ;  §§  100, 185.  The  A.S.  sSar  answer 
to  a  common  Teut.  *sausO',  which  is  cognate  with  Lith.  sausm 
O.Bulg.  suchu,  dry  (Iluss.  sykhoi) ;  allied  to  Skt.  sere,  drj 
gosha,  a  drying  up,  gush,  to  become  dry  or  withered.  Th 
form  of  the  root  is  saws.  The  Lith.  form,  which  I  ha 
not  mentioned,  is  important. 

Sophy,  a  title  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  This  word  occurs  i 
Shakespeare  thrice ;  see  Wright's  note  to  Twelfth  Nt.  ii,  ( 
164  (Globe  ed.  197),  which  is  correct.  A  common  explana 
tion,  found  in  Webster,  is,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  wor 
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also     spelt   eufi,  from    the   Arab.  sH/i  or   gH/lff,   which 

fti^^faardson'ft  Diet.,  p.  946,  is  explained  by  '  wise,  intelligent, 

l»-0*is,  devout,  spiritual ;  a  religious  man  of  the  order  of  the 

S»ifi  ;'  though  Mr.  RobertsoD  Smith  tells  me  it  is  best  to  explain 

it    «>«ily  as  'the  term  used  to  designate  adherents  to  a  peculiar 

Txxyeitic  philosophy.'     Richardson  adds:  'hence the Burnome of 

t;ki^    kings  of  Persia.'     But  Devic  pointo  out  that  iophy,  as 

a^pplied  to  the  Shah,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 

OT"<i«r  of  the  Sufi,  or  the  Arab,  and  Pers.  gu/i;  though  the  words 

■^w^»*e  easily  and  early  confused.     As  applied  to  the  Shah,  the 

ri  gilt  word  is  sefeirl,  an  adjective  formed  from  the  proper  name 

Sfl/\  or  Soft,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  djTiosty  to  which 

the  kings  called  so/jAy  belonged.     This  is  clearly  given  also 

in  Hichardson'a  Diet.,  p.  9^8,  who  on  that  page  distinguishes 

between  this  word  and  mfi,  quite  plainly,  and  gives  the  correct 

account ;    showing   that   his  other  statement   refers   to   an 

iDcorrect  usage,     JIis  account  is:    '  Snfi,  the  surname  of  a 

''j'naaiy  of  Persian  kings  (1500-1736),  so  named  from  Ismael 

'  "^fi,  the  first  monarch  of   this  house.     The  origin  of  the 

elevation  of  this  family  however  must  be  traced  to  a  private 

ancestor  of  that  prince,  called  Sajlyu'd'd'm  {the  purity  of 

^''gion),  who  was  cotemporory  with  Tamerlane.'     He  then 

?'*'*^  the  whole  atary  about  this  man.     Hence  the  term  sophy 

Shakespeare  is  clearly  from  the  Arab,  itafii/,  pure;  and 

.   **    is  quite  a  distinct  word  from  mfl  above.     In  one  word 

i^®    former  vowel  is  short;    and   in  the   other  long.     Both 

.     9in  with  the  same  kind  of  «,  viz.  »ad.     A  more  exact  date 

i,^    the  dynasty  of  Sophien  is  1505-1725;  see  Stokvia,  Han, 

^listoire,  Leyden,  1888,  p.  140. 

^lieorbo,  a  large  luto.     Used  by  Drayton  (1612)  in  Poly- 

^»on,  song  4.     Belter  spelt  theorba,  as  in  Blount  (1681) 

j^«l     in    Torriano's    translation    of    the    Ital.    word   (1688). 

^^***lUpe  again   has  fhrorho  (1706).     The  th  was  originally 

■jj.  ^»lded  as  /,  and  was  due  to  the  F.  spelling  iheorbe.     Both 

-     "   ^nd  E.  words  are  from  Ital.  liorbn,  'a  kinde  of  musicall 

^'Tument  vsed  among  couutrie  people' ;  Florio,     Slappera, 

.         "iis  F.  Elym.  Diet,,  says  that  Tioiba  was  the  name  of  the 

^entor;  which  seems  probable. 

Tin,  Trui.  1888^0.  13 
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Thistle.  If  Fick  be  right  in  giving  the  orig.  Teut.  form 
as  *ihimttla  from  the  Teut.  root  thins,  to  tear,  then  the  i  in 
the  A.S.  />iHiel  must  have  been  originally  long.  Kluge  (Eng 
Studien,  xi.  512)  points  out  that  this  fact  is  proved  by  the 
Somersetshire  form,  which  Mr.  Elworthy  spells  duyal  (Dial 
of  W.  Somersetshire,  p.  74,  1.  4).  The  author  explains  thai 
this  uv  answers  to  the  literary  Eng.  long  t,  as  in  mind  (p 
28).  See  also  dashle  [glossic  daashl,  dusi,  duyshl,  duyal] 
a  thistle,  in  Mr.  Elworthy's  Somersetsh.  Glossary,  p.  184. 

Tutty.  According  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  this  is  a  nam^ 
given  to  an  impure  protoxide  of  zinc,  said  to  be  found  nativ* 
in  Persia.  It  is  in  Johnson,  and  occurs  in  No.  266  of  th 
Tatler :  "  near  it  a  phial  of  rose-water  and  powder  of  tuityJ 
It  was  used  by  ladies,  and  was  thought  to  be  good  for  th 
eyes.  It  is  the  F.  tutte,  which,  according  to  Devic,  is  fron 
the  Arab,  tutit/d,  with  the  same  sense.  But  it  is  reallj 
Persian ;  Hichardson's  Diet,  gives  Pers.  tutiyd,  tutty,  whenoi 
are  derivatives  meaning  'a  coUyrium  or  medicine  for  th< 
eyes,'  and  *  green  vitriol'  respectively.  The  native  Arab 
lexicons  recognise  it  as  a  foreign  word,  and  say  that  the  bes 
species  came  from  India.  Its  Aryan  origin  is  seen  by  compar 
ing  it  with  Skt.  tuttha,  *  blue  vitriol,'  in  Benfey's  Dictionary 
Cotgrave  has  F.  tuthie,  explained  by  *  lutie,'  which  h« 
describes,  so  that  the  word  is  old  in  English.  It  is  spelt  botl 
as  tuty  and  tutty  in  Phillips  (1706). 

Wave.  The  A.S.  for  *  to  wave '  is  supposed  to  be  icafian 
but  no  example  is  given  in  which  icafian  has  this  precise  sense 
It  occurs,  however,  in  ^Ifric's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  ed.  Skeat 
§  xxvii.  1.  151  :  'J^eah  J^e  man  wafige  wundorlice  mid  hands 
ue  bi%  hit  ]>eah  bletsung  buta  he  wyrce  tacn  ]>8ere  halgai 
rode,'  i.e.  though  a  man  wave  about  wonderfully  with  hi 
hand,  it  is  not  a  (real)  blessing  (of  himself)  unless  he  fom 
the  sign  of  the  holy  cross. 

Wayfaring.     Not  a  derivative  from  the  verb  to  farey  A.S 
faran ;  but  from  the  secondary  verb  f^ran,  to  travel.     Thi 
firan  is  derived,  by  vowel-change  of  6  to  ^,  from  fdr^ 
journey ;  and  ydr,  sb.,  is  from  /dr,  the  stem  of  the  pt.  tens 
of  faran.    This  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  A.S.  pr« 
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~<.  wfg-fh'ende.  Matt,  xxvii.  39,  Mark  xv.  21  (Bosworth). 
'i'tk  «3  verb  KfsfSran  is  derived  from  Ihe  ab.  trrufdr.  This  ab. 
oc<=-wr8  in  Wright'e  Vocab.  ed.  Wiilker,  423.  33:  "  In  pro- 
«<<"<r^('o«?,  on  wegfore."     (I  forget  where  I  found  this  note.) 

"Vigwam.     Said  to  be  an  Algonquin  word.     I  bave  copied 

"tl*  ^  account  given  in  Webster ;  but  I  find  a  ainapler  explana- 

t:ioTi  in  tbe  Lexique  de  la  langue  Algonquine,  by  Cuoq,  pub- 

listaed  at  Montreal  in  1S86.     At  p.  4.38  I  find:  '  Wikiwam, 

Tift.a.igon;'  with  a  note  tbatit  is  the  sarae  word  na  mikiiram.    At 

p,     221  I  find:  ' Mikiiram,  logis,  habitation,  cabane,  maison,' 

"Yun.  1  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  trying  to 
Icxsate  this  word.  It  occurs  in  1689  ;  in  Arber's  Eng. 
firmer,  vii,  367,  and  in  Cook's  Voyages,  ed.  1777,  i.  p.  146. 
I  l^al'e  quoted  the  account  in  Littr^,  that  it  was  an  African 
"■""^^rd,  borrowed  by  tbe  Portuguese,  who  spelt  it  tnhiime.  I 
fin<i  it  spelt  mines  in  Mineheu'a  Span.  Diet,  1623,  who 
de-fines  it  '  a  kinde  of  fruit  in  ibe  kingdome  of  China."  The 
•act  ig  that  the  name  originally  came  from  Benin,  on  the  W. 

»-"»VicaQ  coast.     This  is  settled  by  a  passage  in  Ilackluyt's 
^o.Vages  (1.599),  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  129.     In  a  description  of  a 
'T'^ytiga  made  to  Benin  in  1588,  we  there  find  :  "Their  bread 
*  kind  of  roots;  they  call  it  inmnta;  and  when  it  is  well 
^^^''^en  I  would  leaue  our  bread  to  eat  of  it ;  it  is  pleasant  in 
^■^g,  and  light  of  digestion  ;  the  root*)  thereof  is  as  bigge 
^L^       *    mans  arme."     It  is  said  that  the  Portuguese  carried  the  . 
^Kj"     **»e  to  Malacca.     This  is  why  we  iind  mention  of  "the 
^r^^^*te  called  iimiii,  like  to  our  turnepa,  but  very  sweet  and 
?^**«i  to  eat,"  in  connection  with  an  account  of  a  voyage  to 
j***lacca  in  Hackluyt's  Voyages  (1j99),  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  227. 
**^  this  is  why  Minsheu  talks  of  its  coming  from  China, 
^ich  he  confuses  with  Malacca,  unless  the  Portuguese  also 
^*^e  tbe  name  to  a  fruit  from  thence. 

i  "*-»r  or  WoHDB  Di8cus8BD. — But,  buggf,  ohevron,  cookney,  oreurt.  duker-han, 
,  ?•  itffipot.  dniin.  dreum,  (liiieL  duck,  duilc,  dye,  tagle  (iii|;lci.  Bsquimaiui, 
jT''**  [Tj,  ftlbtri,  Dip,  hink.  gang,  gliaaul,  gooflaberry,  grate,  griddle,  hutctets, 
^''•'.  hnrlybuilj,  Innwr,  l«*t.  lingo,  wniuto.  mnrobout  (narabou),  aiorcnsile, 
""'•llw  (morris),  mocoasain.  mome,  mulatto.  Uflnuphw  (nuphar),  ne»t,  numbles, 
P'^^'iig,  pile,  pintold,  plack,  quip,  rail,  recheit,  reel,  reett  {rest),  rid,  rill,  rother, 
"*>V  mt.  wabioiu,  lequin,  wre,  lophy,  tbearbo,  thiatle,  tutty,  wuie,  wnyCuing, 


XI.— LOAN-WORDS  IN  LATIN.    By  E.  R.  Wkavc-c^v, 

M.A. 

{Bead  at  the  SoexetyU  Meeting,  Bee,  21, 1888.) 

(1)  The  percentage  of  borrowed  words  in  English  is  aboi^^ 
75,  in  Persian  62,  in  Latin  14,  in  Greek  2^.     English  ^^1 
probably  the  most  composite  of  all  languages :  to  judge  l'^^^ 
the  lists  at  the  end  of  Skeat's  dictionary,  half  our  vocabnlar^^^ 
comes  from  Latin,  and  a  quarter  from  other  foreign  sources^  ^^^^ 
Next  in  order  comes  Persian,  in  which  about  five-eighths  o^ 
the  words  are  Arabic.     In  classical  Greek,  down  to  300  B.aj 
there  are  41,100  words,  of  which  perhajM  1000  are  foreign  -^ 
in  classical  Latin,  down  to  a.d.  117,  there  are  26,300  words^ 
of  which  about  3500  are  from  Greek  and  perhaps  300  froi 
other  languages.^      In  all  these  figures  Proper  Names  ai 
excluded.     These  proportions  of  course  refer  only  to  th4 
words  as  given  in  a  dictionary,  not  to  their  actual  use 
literature :  a  page  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  taken  at  Fand< 
will  probably  show  no  borrowed  words  at  all,  a  page  of 
modem  English  novel  will  contain  only  about  20  per  oen^ 
of  Latin  words. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  may  suffice  to  consider  onl 
the  Latin  authors  of  the  first  rank  (excluding  in  each 
fragments) :  viz.,  in  chronological  order,  Plautus, 
Cicero  Caesar    Catullus  Lucretius  Sallust,   Yergil   Horaxv 
Livy  Tibullus  Propertius  Ovid,  Persius,  Tacitus,  Juventf/ V  -■'• 
These  sixteen  authors  use  16,900  words,  of  which  1080  ai 
from  Greek  and  perhaps  200  from  other  languages,  making- 
a  proportion  of  about  8  per  cent,  of  loan-words. 

The  Greek  loan-words  in  Latin  have  been  catalogued  by       ^ 

^  The  fibres  eiven  in  this  essay  I  have  arrived  at  by  simple  oonnting,  a  tttk 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  of  my  predecessors  bos  attempted :  as  Douse  tayi  i 

in  bis  *'  Qrimm^s  Law,"  it  is  much  easier  to  use  statistics  than  to  make  them.  I 


Tucliliandler  {"  De  vocabulis  Qraecis  in  lingusm  Latiiiara 
^fanBlatis.'  1876),  F.  0.  Weiae  {'  Die  Griechiachen  Worter  im 
Latein,'  1882).  and  Saalfeld  {'TenBaurus  Italograecus,'  1884). 
Pot  Pkutine  worda  the  late  Professor  Key's  admirable 
dictionary  is  often  useful.  Some  of  the  nn-Greek  loan- 
words in  Latin  are  treated  by  Vaniiiek  (' Fremdworter  im 
Griechischen  und  Lateiniachen,'  1878).  Of  the  Greek  loan- 
Words  320  were  introduced  by  Plautus,  200  by  Cicero. 

(2)  I  have  not  attempted  to  define  what  a  loan-word  is; 

*Qd    the  following  sections  will  show  that  we  may  at  will 

"arrow  or  enlarge  our  boundaries.     A  purist  might  exclude 

ill    Stto^  Xeyofiaia,  of  which  130  fall  within    our  province. 

-'Q  any  case  we  must  leave  a  conaiderahle  '  margin  of  transi- 

^'on^'  oa  a  logician  would  call  it,  between  genuinely  foreign 

"od   genuinely   native   words:   a   margin    embracing  three 

*^»aaae8  of  words — those  which  are  really  Greek,  those  which 

^"^    really  Latin,  and  those  which  are   partly  Greek   and 

t*«Ptly  Latin. 

As  really  Greek,  and  not  loan-words  at  all,  we  may 
*^*^Unt  words  directly  quoted  by  Latin  authors  from  Greek 
**^UrceB:  viz., 

Cicero's  apoproegmemn  arctophylax  auloedtis  biileuteriuin 
''*""c/d*  coryphaeug  exaeremmiis  gymnanuirchtig  logica  melancho- 
^-t**  'nionogramvim  tnydagogua  pMliiia  pbydognomdn  pro- 
"^^^fug  proegmetton  jirytanium  rho  sotir  : 

IjQcrelius'  homoeomeria  printer  : 

Jjjvy'a  agema  'aglaxpides  argyrnspidcx  *ceiitrospkcni!one  dro- 
'**'*■«  hemeroiiromus  hepter?»  hexires  hippagogm  montreti  peltaata 
^'**^ktigito  prytanus  sarviophorus  syriedrtis : 

Ovid's  ai:  Veraiai'  c/iaere:  Juvenal's  cAironomSuM, 
^The  asterisk  here  denotes  that  the  original  is  not  found  in 
**t«nt  Greek  literature.) 

(3)  Our  second  class  consists  of  words  which  are  really 
^atin  and  not  Greek.  Such  are  the  following,  cognate  with, 
'^Ut  not  borrowed  from,  the  corresponding  Greek  words : 

ttUit  or  dtdl,  arTarai. 

bardue  *  stupid,'  *0pa6v^  {seen   in  ^pdaaav   '  slower ')   a 
lif-form  of  ffpaBw. 
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c^ra^  tcTjpo^.   The  Doric  Kdp69  seems  a  figment :  in  Anlolarii^^ 
510  cdHndrii  is  a  corrupt  reading  (like  murobtUhdrii  in  th 
next  line,  for  which  tnt/robrecharii  is  a  mere  modern  conjecture)^" 

eincinnus  '  curl/  kucivvo^  (which  stand  to  each  other 
tiniind  to  TiravurfAO^). 
I  circm,  /cplxo^. 

dolt48,  &)\09. 

domus,  Bofiof!, 

/eretrum,  ifiiperpov  in  Polyhius. 

libra  '  pound/  Xirpa  (Sicilian,  for  *}u0pa) :  for  the  want  of 

aspiration  cf.  Sicilian  Ktrdp  for  ;^tTQ)i/. 
Unum,  Tuvov,  cf.  XiP'OirrdopMi, 
muiilua,  fixnCKo^  fiiiuXo*;, 
nemus,  vifjLo^. 
pdnnus,  irrjpo^. 
pappus,  irdinro^. 
piieus  *  felt/  mXo^. 
propitius,  TTpoTren]^. 
acipio  *  staff/  aKCirtDV. 
scutum  '  shield/  aKVTO<;  '  hide/ 
simus  *  snubnosed/  alfio^  for  *aFifui^, 
squilla  '  prawn/  aKcXKa. 
stupa  *  tow/  aTvirr}. 
turba,  Tvpfir), 

The  following,  some  of  them  of  doubtful  or  foreign  orig^^*^^ 
are  at  any  rate  unconnected  with  the  Greek  word  append 
in  each  case : 

aclys  *  javelin ' — a/yKvXk  '  hook.' 

dlucinor  *  prate  * — akv/crd^a)  *  am  in  distress.'  ^^ 

aluta  'soft  leather* — dXeiTmj  'smeared':  aluta,  I  wou1<f 
suggest,  =*a{f-M^a  *put  on,'  cf.  ind-Uta  ex-iita,  ad  becoming 
al  as  in  al-acer  *  lively '  beside  acer-bus  '  sharp/  and 
*  blow '  beside  apiscor  *  reach.' 

calx  *  small  stone,  lime ' — x^^^  *  Pebble,  graveL* 

dura  '  ape ' — Kokovpo^  '  dock- tailed.' 

crdpula  'intoxication' — Kpa4>7rd\r):  a  could  not  represent 

criplda  *  slipper ' — Kprprl^  *  military  boot.' 

creta  *  chalk ' — Kpijrrj. 
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fenestra  *  window  * — ^cUvto, 
^^^dis  *  lyre '— ir^iSi; '  gut.' 
^^^ndn  '  sling ' — a<p€vS6vrf. 
-mnula  '  elecampane ' — kXhiov. 

iympha  *  water ' — Nufi^ :  to  which  however  lympha  owes 
^^^    spelling,  for  ^lUmpa  from  ^dumpa,  cf.  Qscan  Diumpaia 
^STymphis.' 

ndrma — yvtopifU)^  *  well  known  * :  ndrma  was  a  carpenter's 
^^^Tiare,  shaped  like  L  and  (I  would  suggest)  taking  its  name 
'^^•^m  that  letter,  the  ninth  in  the  Faliscan  and  Etruscan 
alphabets,  so  that  normal* ndn-ma  ^ndni-ma  as  carmen  ger- 
zii^^canimen  *genimen  respectively,  cf.  Havet  in  Memoires 
3  la  Soci^t^  de  Linguistique  YI.  p.  31. 
pes9ulus  'bolt' — 7ra<r<raXo9  'peg' :  pe88ulu8, 1  would  suggest, 
»m  *ped'tus  '  provided  with  a  foot,'  as  if  the  bolt  were  the 
:f  cot '  of  the  door.* 

rogus  '  pyre ' — ^^0769  '  silo '   (to  use  a  term  of  scientiBc 
^culture),  see  Foy  in  Bezzenberger's  Beitrage  XIV.  p. 

Isq. 

8&rex  'shrew-mouse' — vpa^:    in    Poenulus   1313    Goetz 
"^^rites  saurex. 

stilus  '  pen ' — oTvXof;  *  pillar.' 
tipUla  *  water-spider ' — rt'^i;. 

So  KopvKo^  nrXwrrip  ifirvtrri^^  the  pretended  originals  of 
^carulus  linter  pituUa,  are  mere  figments. — The  following  are 
^rather  Latin  than  Greek : 

'  Other  instances  of  Roman  wit,  besidee  normaf  are : 
^anut '  lisping '  from  fi\au96s  *  bandylegged ' ; 
-wttU^wivuM  *  alive  again.'  i.e.  used  a^in  ; 
Ttmcina  *  plane  *  from  runcd  '  depnve  of  hair '  (twigs  planed  off  heing  compared 

to  hairs  cut  off) ; 
Umein6  *  tear  to  pieces '  (quasi  *  weigh  out ')  from  lanx  <  scale  of  a  balance' ; 
mgiU6  *  beat  black  and  blue '  from  augo  *  suck '  i.e.  draw  blood ; 
uid,  I  would  suggest, 
leatrix  *  scar '  from  eiC'Ur  *  tame '  (quasi  *  subduing,'  i.e.  being  the  end  of,  the 

hurt); 
wrem  *  fork '  as  an  instrument  for  punishing  thieves  {fiiri*) ; 
wrum  *  leek '  as  a  slang  term  for  '  head,'  whence  porrtgo  <  scurf  * :  cf .  Moretum 

74  capiti  nomen  debentia  porra  ; 
mdM  *  frame  of  a  bed '  quasi  the  place  of  *  libation '  (<nroy84)  preliminary  to 

going  to  sleep ; 
ib^6  *  tear  to  pieces '  quasi  '  lick  up '  {iambo) ; 

ho  '  stop  up '  irom  laurut  (a  stopper  compared  to  a  bull,  cf.  fiovs  M  yX^affff). 
also  below  on  Popular  Etymology. 
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ador    *  spelt/    cf.    Gothic    atisk    *  cornfield '  :    not  from 
aKevpov  '  wheaten  flour '  (and  d  from  \  quasi  ad,  *  addition  ').^ 

cldssis  '  class ' :  not  from  */c\a<r£9  Doric  for  icX^i9« 

crepidd  *  foundation ' :    not   from  KfyrprU  *  basement '   (o 
why  cf'i'  P). 

flimina    (Neut.   Plur.)    'congestion  of  blood/  cf.  Gothi< 
hloth  *  blood ' :  not  from  ^\ey/Lu>in;  '  inflammation.' 

litterae,  cf.  httua  '  shore/  from  the  idea  of  '  cutting ' :  n 
from  i^dipai  '  skins.' 

pdsca  '  vinegar  and  water '  from  pd-td  as  i-sea  from 
edd :    not  from  eiro^  '  sharpish/  with  €-  dropt  through  g 

popular  connexion  with  potd. 

In  the  following  cases  the  Greek  word  is  borrowed  fro^^^^m 
the  Latin : 

brcmica  '  cabbage/  fipcur/etf  in  Hesychius. 

bucina  '  trumpet/  fivKavtj  in  Polybius. 

cenfo  '  patchwork/  xivrptov  in  Eustathius,  as  though  fr^^z^m 
Kcvrpov  *  point  of  a  needle.' 

dold  '  pike '  (and  hence,  I  would  suggest,  '  foretopsail,''  4i6 

being  triangular,  like  the  head  of  a  pike),  hoKuw  '  stilet^'C::^^) ' 
(the  meaning  derived  from  S6X09)  in  Plutarch. 

harreum  '  granary,'  fhpeiov  (quasi  from  &pa  *  season ')  in 

Achmes. 

jE>^/7>^a;?)  'wrongly '  (i.e.,  I  would  suggest,  'unsatisfactorilji^iBr* 
{rom per- +parum),  iripTrepo^:  'vainglorious'  in  Polybius. 

taxua  '  yew,'  rd^o^  in  Galen. 

Cf.  Athenaeus  85e  TeWivav.  .  .  'PcD/xoib^  filrXop  (mHuium^^^^'^^^ 
opofjid^ovat.     So  the  Latin  patina  '  dish  '  appears  in  Sophrox^^^^'^ 
asTrarai^,  auddrium  'napkin '  in  his  contemporary  Hermippui*.^^  ^y 
(both  of  the  age  of  Pericles)  as  aaySdpiov :  iepus  was  borrowe4>^ 
into  Sicilian  as  Xerropi^  after  the  commencement  of  rhotacism,^^^^^ 
about  350  B.C.,  and  so  other  Sicilian  words,  fcdXria^  teapKopo^^^^^^ 
xdrlvov   Kv^vTov  vovp>po^  ovyxui,  were    probably  borrowed^^"^^. 
from  the  Latin  calceus  career  catinua  cubitum  nummus  UnciOfgl^^^     ' 
not  conversely. 

In  the  following  cases  the  Romans  and  Greeks  borrow 
independently  from  foreign  sources  (see  also  sec.  12)  : 

bdlaena  '  whale,'  ^oKawa. 
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^^hara  *  horse-radish/  K^pai^  Theophrastus  Hist.  Plant.  IX. 
'€  (with  a  reference  to  xepa^). 
^^riimena  'purse/  ypvfiia  'bag.* 

^ungus  '  mushroom/  a<l>oyyo^  *  sponge.' 
^innuleus  '  fawn/  61^X09  (Hesychius). 
jpiumbum  '  lead/  /jL4)ku^8<y;. 

idphtts  *  tufa/  To<l>uov  '  tuffstone  quarry '  (Heraclean). 

(4)  Our  third  class  consists  of  words  partly  Greek  and 

.rtly  Latin.  Plautus  is  fond  of  coining  *  hybrid '  words, 
^«uie  up  of  Greek + Latin  : 

manti'Cinor  '  prophesy/  formed  after  vati-cinar  ; 

sambUcina  'harpist/  i.e.  ^samhucUcina^  formed  after  tlhl-dna: 
^^•'j  more  often,  of  Latin + Greek : 

ante-logium  'prologue/  i-iogium  *  inscription '  (which  latter 
^^ssed  into  general  use),  and  (from  a  Proper  Name)  dd- 

bi'Cimium  (after  triclinium),  ^simi-zdna  (whence  semizd- 
^^rius) ; 

ferri'trih'dx  'iron-rubbing/  from  rpifito; 

Adm-idtae  'anglers,'  from  hdmus  'hook,'  with  the  termination 
C^f  arpaT'i&Tcu ; 

plagipatida  'buffet-bearer,' a  quasi  patronymic  like  Lucretius' 
^!Scipiada».  So  Cicero  invents  the  quasi  YerhdXfacteon  '  to  be 
^oue.' 

Compounds  and  Derivatives  of  Greek  loan-words — and  we 
^ave  within  our  province  30  such  Compounds  and  140  such 
derivatives — cannot  properly  be  called  hybrid  words:  each 
^contains  an  element  which,  though  originally  Greek,  had 
"been  naturalised  in  Latin.  Some  of  them  are  formed  from 
loan-words  which  must  once  have  existed  in  Latin  but  are 
not  found  in  extant  Latin  literature : 

abol-la  'cloak'  from  ^abola  (sec.  8  fin.) : 

apluatrum  (i.e.  ^aplust-trum)  'stem'  from  *aplu8tum, 
*afl>\o<rrov  (sec.  5)  : 

ardneua  '  spider '  from  ^ardnus,  apayyo^  (sec.  7),  as  ardnea 
from  *ardna,  apdxyv ' 

conddiium  'ring'  (the  a,  I  would  suggest,  must  be  long. 
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and  the  word  a  trisyllable)  from  ^condus,  /covSo^  *  knob  ^ 
(Hesychius)  : 

diobo/drts  *  worth  two  obols  *  from  '^didbolum,  SuifioXov : 

lanterna  'lantern'  (with  termination  oilucertia)  hom^lantii'^^ 
'Kafiirrrfp  (sec.  7)  : 

lenunculns  'skiff'   (cf.  avunculus  from  ams)  from  *linu 
Xi;i^9  '  trough.' 

mirmillb    *  a    kind    of   gladiator '    for    *murmurld    fro 
*munnurulu8,  *murmurus,  fiopfivpo^  *  a  fish '  (as  his  crest)  : 

plangunculu  '  doll '  from  ^piungo,  irXar/ydv : 

aandnli-gei'ula  *  sandal-bearer '  from  *8apidalum,  adpSaXov : 

apintumix  (sec.  6)  from  ^spinier,  (nrivOrip : 

sponddlium  '  hymn '  from  ^sponda^  (nrovBrj  (see  p.  4  note). 

So 

balatrd  'jester '  ('devourer ')  from  *balatrum  for  *baratrum 
i.e.  barathrum,  ^apadpov  (sec.  7) : 

baxea  'shoe'  from  ♦6«a?,  *i8af  a  by  form  (sec.  10)  of  iro^in 
Hesychius  (as  Sicilian  ^aravri  of  irardvtf) : 

candlia  '  pipe '  from  ^cana,  ^Kiivfj  a  byform  of  Kcbnnf  *  reed.' 

So  the  Adverbs  duiice  eusc/iimi  pancratici  prothymi  pre- 
suppose Adjectives  *dulicu8  *eusch€mu8  ^pancraticus  *prothpmm 
{SovXiKo^  6V(r;^/£09  irar/KpariKo^  irpoOvfio^),  and  the  Adverb 
aycophantibae  an  Adj.  *8pcophantid8U8  from  sffcophantia  (oiko- 
<f>apTla)  ;  the  Verb  paedtcd  presupposes  an  Adj.  *paedicu» 
(corresponding  to  arnica)  from  ^paes  (Trafc),  spiendeo  an  Adj. 
*8plendu8  from  splen  {airX'^v  :  no  Latin  word  begins  with 
«/>/-),  and  the  Compound  in-cild  '  reproach  '  a  Verb  *Ml 
'point  the  lip  at'  (^^etXow,  sec.  II7). 

The  following  Derivatives  have  no  Greek  equivalents^  and 
may  most  safely  be  assumed  to  be  pure  Latin  words,  thougLcf 
the  termination  does  not  decide  the  point : 

Substantives :  coiumba,  barbaria,  gerrd  gdbid  pir6  8Corpid  : 

Adjectives:  bUteu8  carbaseu8  citretis  cupresseus  gaibanev^^a^ 
mytTheua  myrteus  (and  probably  marmoreus),  bombpcimu^^ 
cerbmaticus  cinaedicm  colly ricus : 

Verbs  :  cachinnd  corond  fucd  hamaxd  hilard  triumphs 
ampullar  architector  bacchor  graecor  moechor  scurror  (an*-  - 
probably  paraaitor  philosopher  stomachor). 
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yo)  We  now  leave  the  Land  Debateable,  and  enter  our 

■*^     *^per  territory.    In  tbe  transliteration  of  Greek  words  some 

^^*^^a!iaritiea  may  be  noticed.     Towels  are  occasionolly  raodi- 

^^^  ^*^i   as  in  pure  Latin,  by  the  influence  of  dialect,  accent, 

^P**  joining  letters,  or  analof^y.     First  for  the  abort  vowels: 

|[R         (a)  In  some  Latin  words  (see  '  Latin  Vocalisra,'  sec.  2)  o 

»'**<:*eomea  u ;  and  so  in  the  loan-words  amurca  (a/wp-Yi)).  bu/hus 

V^SoX^os),  cunila  (j^owA-tj),  cotlntrnuK  {KoOopvov),  laiiliimine  (cf, 

^^wirofiiai),  murrn  '  porcelain '  (cf.  fioppia),  purpura  (irop^vpa), 

^'•itiiilut    (TpidoXot).     So    fungun    corresponds    to    aif>6yja^: 

'^ftiunfrum  iriumphug  are  from  by-forms  (sec.  10)  'atpXaarou 

^ -rpiofiipo^.     This    «    was    really   u,    written    t    in    mirmi//o, 

^^vc.    4. — Till  the  time  of  Cicero  v  was  repiesented  not  by 

i^.    as     later,   but    by    u,    asiu    columbiis   cuprenms   obrusm 

*t4:ulula   serpiiUum    sisiira    spelujicn    truHna    (and    so    tu»    for 

KfuHf,  6vo<t) ;    i.e.  m,  written  also  *,  minnUlo  serpilliim  Hitapk, 
unjirw,    see.    10, — The    'plebeian'     preference    of    e    to   i 
lefore    a     vowel     in     terminations     appears    in    cadaceunt 
^KTipvKiov),  nurieea  (vavria),  pasceolua  sec.  9. 

(/5)  Unaccented  a  in  some  few  loan-words  follows  the 
Hjatin  rule  and  becomes  u,  written  m  in  seitluln  {uKVTaXij) 
^itrangulo  (oTparyyaXdo)),  t  in  paelicetn  i^-rrqKaKa  sec.  10) 
intlina  (Tpvrdvr}),  which  before  r  becomes  e  in  camera 
(Kafidpa)  phalerue  (<f>ii\apa)  fessera  (reVffapa),  as  in  a  close 
syllable  {i.e.  before  two  consonants)  in  pnchx  (*Tnj\a^) 
taUiitum  (raXdirrov).  So  unaccented  e  becomes  »  in  acopuliis 
[aKowfKot!). — Final  i  becomes  e,  gnusape  tapeff  (sec.  10  fin.). 
As  'agros,  it  is  not  quite  clear  why,  became  agtr,  so  "Koyypo^ 
(sec.  10)  gave  conger;  Varro  baa  onagriis  (ouar/poii),  Martial 
onagfr, — Unaccented  »  is  dropt  before  a  liquid  in  bnhteum 
bwide  bnHneiim  [ffaXaveiov),  and  frocka  (Tpoxt^ia).  In  some 
polysyllables  a  whole  unaccented  syllable    is  dropt   (as    in 

■     dddraru  for  '/lo-quddratis,  faatidiiim  for  'fasti- tidium) :  caltha 
for  *calerintha  =  j(a\icdvdi}  (sec.  1 1 7),  casUria  for  *ealaataieria 
^'icaTaaTa-njpia,  (sec.  9). 
(7)   e  before  It  becomes  m  ('  Latin  Vocaliam/  sec.  8  0)  in 
Plautus'    calapuUa,    Karave\Tri<i    {us    opposed    to    Vergil's 
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(5)  'Popular  Etymology'  sometimes  influences   vowels.    « 
Thus  e  becomes  o  in  olivum  (DuuFov)  through  a  popular  oon-  — 
nexion  with  oiena  'fragrant/  and  •  in  indusium  {*ip6vaiov)   i 
and  exinierS  {^i^evrepito  sec.  9)   as  though  from  in:    it  is  m 
omitted  (I  would  suggest)  in  puppi%  for  ^pHipis  or  ^p&pia  from  _ 
^eirtanri^  ('look-out  place/   hroynrj)   as   though  from  p^ntS'm 
'boy'  (ue.  the  steersman).      The  lengthening  of  the  y  i 
conchylia  {fcoyj^Xui)  is  due  (I  would  suggest)  to  edQUa,  o 
the    first    0    in  prdlogns   propind  prOpdla    (and    therefore 
doubtless  in  proscaeniam  prothffme  proth^ia)  to  pr6  :   the 
diphthong   in    aurichalcum    {^opCxo^Jcof;  sec.   9)   is  due  to 
aurum, 

(6)  Long  vowels :  The  prae-Ciceronian  fi  (i.e  u)  for  g  from 
t;  appears  in  phU  (Plautus :  in  Terence  spelt  phy)  tritgonui 
tunnus  and  the  Compound  d^-piigis,  spelt  i  in  cdfyfua 
{Ka)\v<l)ia)  trigonus:  from  ^Ticvyivf)  (which  will  be  an  Aeolio 
form  of  ^Xtvydvrfy  lagdna,  as  ;^6Xui^  of  ^^eXc&i^)  came,  I  would 
suggest,  Vagiina,  i.e.  lagoena  or  lagena  ('Latin  Y ocalism ' 
sec.  10  fin.) — To  show  the  length  of  the  vowel,  i  was  some- 
times (as  in  laeins  taenum)  written  a« ;  so  in  eaepe  (sec.  8  ^8) 
paelex  (sec.  10 :  spelt  bIbo pel/ex,  as  though  from  pellicid)  scaena 
acaeptrum.  The  vowel  6  changes  to  i/  ('  Latin  Yocalism  * 
sec.  13)  in  glauc&ma  (sec.  8  fin.)  puppis  (sec.  5  fin.)  scurra 
(sec.  9) :  i  never  changes  to  i  in  loan-words,  in  Poenulus  137 
liroe  {Xrjpoi)  is  a  worthless  conjecture  (Goetz  reads  eoilyrae). 
In  ^dus  (97^09)  we  have  the  proper  Latin  shortening  of  vowel 
before  vowel. — Popular  Etymology  changes  6  to  ^  in  placenta 
'cake'  (irTuucovpTa)  as  though  from  placens,  polenta  'pearl 
barley '  {*7ra\vim]  sec.  9)  as  though  from  pollen,  and  ^  to  1* 
in  spinturnix  (*  a  bird  which  carries  charcoal  off  altars,'  Pliny 
X.  36,  from  <nnv0rip  *  spark ')  with  termination  from  cdtumix. 
So  u  is  shortened  to  ^  in  remulcum  '  tow-rope '  (pvfjbovXjcowf 
'towing')  as  though  from  remulced  'droop,'  to  0  in  ancora 
(ary/cvpa)  on  the  analogy  (as  I  have  suggested)  of  remora  -^ 
'hindrance':  i  (from  ei)  is  shortened  in  adip-  Nom.  adept^ 
{a\£ul)a  '  fat) '  as  though  from  adipiscor  '  acquire.' 

Diphthongs : 

€^  before  a  consonant = I,  allies  pirdta,  before  a  vowel =^, 
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"nuccettm :  Ovid's  elegeia  is  a  purisra.  Some  words  follow 
*he  Lrfitin  rule  and  shorten  the  e  before  another  vowel  to  », 
'*M6p4Hm  grapkimn,  or  e  (the  'plebeian'  form,  sec.  5a  fin,), 
"^fneum  chorea  platea. 

Of^oe,  poena:  ^  in  early  word8=oe,  cSnioedas  iragocdus, 
"^ter  6,  eous  hir&u»  priim. 

«»*^«f,  liiaeta  ;  dialectically  (' Latin  Vocalism  '  sec.  11)  e, 
*"e*(a  miireita  penula.     Thia  when  unaccented  becomes  i  (as 
***    exquiro  et«.)  in  olirum  (ekatFou)  and  Ac/itc'i  {'A)(aiFai). — 
^==a,  cidtri  ['xXadpoi.  beside  K\!)Opa,  aec.  10  fin.). 
fti  and  av=:eu  and  an  respectively,  euiific/iut  aaln. 
mi^u,   durateus :    according   to   the    Latin   rule  this   is 
"lortened    before    final    m,   /liili/chrnm  =  rjBuxfiow,    Q»lrum  = 
^arpovv  from  oarptov,  remalcitin  see  above. 
Onomatopoeic  words  sometimes  keep  the  diphthongs  un- 
**langed :  eia,  otei,  but  attafae  babae  eiigepae  papae. 

(7)  Consonants  in  our  loan-words  are  sometimes  affected 
V^y  dialect,  adjoining  letters,  or  analogy. 

(a)  The  dialectic  /  for  (/  appears  in  laaras  from  *Ba\ipiK  (the 
3jatin  form  would  be  'darron'),  Old-Irish  daur  '  oak '  (Stokes 
an  Bezzenberger's  Beitriige  ix.  p.  88) ;  and,  1  have  suggested, 
in  Cicero's  laiiUta  beside  Plautus'  daimla  from  haveum'i<; 
"money-lender,"  as  a  slang  term  applied  by  gladiators  to  their 

'trainer. — The   Sabine  assibilutiou  of   di,    as  in    Clnusiis    fur 

J  C/i:rtH^i(4s,  appears  in  rova  ior'rotHa  {'poSUi),  the  rose-growing 
^district  of  I'aestum  being  in  Lucania,  whose  inhabitants  the 
miUteB  were  an  ofiahoot  of  the  Sabines. — In  Oscan  ka  or  x 
t  M,  medille-tueddiss,  of.  Latin  acnula-assuia  (Ellis  on 
Bxvii.  3),  aj:iculus-a.viicitlwi  coax6-coasx6,  naxa-nasia,  and 
^Xerxis  in  Cicero  ;  so  a/j,v^iv  (Ace.)  'tearing'  gave 
amuMim  'carpenter's  rule,'  named  from  the  scoring  of  a 
straight  line, — In  Umbrian  and  Oscan  kt  became  Id  (rehte  = 
\Ai.recle,aaahtum=-\jaX.»'nictiim),  which  in  some  Latin  dialect 
Was  written  (/,  briwiea-braUea,  nacta-naita  (^*vdKrT)v),salpic/a- 
talpitia  {=ffo\TrnicT7s),  utricticeiia-stn'llirilla  (of.  Pliny  xxvii. 
135  thaticfrum  or  thalitnim  '  meadow-rue '),  or.  after  a  long 
vowel  or  diphthong,  t,  tirectum-riritum,  auctor-autor,  cf,  nlxiis 
(i.e.  'nict-Um)  beside  nmu  (i.e.  'iitl-lun) :  so  cocturnix  '  quail ' 
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(Old  High  German  toahfaia,  Havet  in  M^m.  Soo.  Ling,  tt 
p.  234  sq.)  became  ^cotturnix,  written  cdiumix,  and  from  th5 
came  Ovid's  cdtumtx  through  a  popular  connexion  witF 
cothumuH  {Kodopvo^)  '  buskin/  quails  being,  I  would  suggest* 
artificially  booted  for  fighting. 

Shortly  before  Cicero  s  time  the  Greek  aspirates  came  t= 


be  represented  in  Latin  by  a  Tenuis + A,  and  two  new  lettei 
were  added  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet  to  represent  v  and 
But  some  words  still  retained  the  older  transliteration  (o 
that  of  i  see  sec.  5  a  and  6) : 

;^=c  in  caltha  sec.  5  /3  fin.,  coclea  {KO')(\lasi),  carina  {jppmvo^ 
Simonides  174,  from  x^P^^  '  dance '),  in-(^l6  sec.  4  fin.,  90ocm 

{av/cxo^). 

d=zt  in  balatrd  sec.  4,  cldtri  sec.  6  fin.,  menta  (/jUyOa)^ 
tunnua,  tus. 

^=p  in  ampul- la  i.e.  *ampor-la  from  ^ampora  {dful>opm), 
aplustrum  sec.  4,  paenula  {<fxuv6\if;)y  paaceolus  (ifxiatuoko^), 
purpura  {iropipvpa),  spintir  (see  below),  spinturnix  sec.  6. 

^^88  in  mdssa  {fid^a)^  purpurissum  (Trop^vpifyv)^  and  the 
Verbs  atticisso  commor  ct/athissd  graecissd  nialacissd  moechiisd 
mussd  patrisad  pytmd  sicelissS  {aTriKi^o}  etc.).  So  in  Plautus 
raodei*n  editors  write  hadmd  (/3aSi^o>)  tarpessita  (MSS.  trape&ta^ 
TpaTretiTTf^),  and,  for  initial  ^,  8,  admia  sana  (^a^la  ^Pff). 

In  earlier  Latin  initial  p  was  represented  by  r,  raphanus 
resina  riscus  rosa  rata ;  later  by  rh  (as  in  a  Corcyraean  in- 
scription PHOFAISI  =  poawrt),  rhetor  rhinocerds  rhombus 
rhomphaea  rhythmicus. 

The  slang  dialect  sometimes  distorted  words  almost  beyond 
recognition : 

caliendrum  *  wig  *  for  ^callintrum  from  KoKKwrpov  *  orna- 
ment "^ : 

sandapila  *  bier,'  I  would  suggest,  for  ^sancaliha  from 
^arfxa^i^V^  ^a-xaXifirj^,  cf .  Laconian  aicxfiKiPap  *  bed  '  (on 
the  '  AflFrication '  see  sec.  10.)  in  Hesychius. 

(/3)  In  pure  Latin  c  cannot  stand  before  a  nasal :  ao  i 
some  borrowed  words  (1)  in  early  times  we  have  in  sue 
cases  either  di/a^rruft?,  drachuma  (better  written  dracuma) 
Spax/J^ii,  lu€inu8=\vxvo<;,  iechina  (better  tecina)  =zT€xytf ;  or-^ 
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the  unaccented  third   syllable,   loss  of   c  with   vowel- 

^thening,  ardnea:=apd'xv7) :  (2)  later,  c  before  n  becomes 

Tygnus=.KVievo^  as  Progne=inp6KVfj. — In  Latin  t  before  / 

mes  c,  and  so  in  exancld  {i^avrXkto) :  d  before  r  becomes 

t^    ^ytttiis  is  older  than  cedrus  {KeSpo^;).     Between  a  nasal  and 

a  <3.eDtal,  c  and  p  are  sometimes  dropt,  e.g.  in  guinctus-quintus, 

tf^w9^pt6-tent6  :   so  spinier  z=z<r<l>i/Y/cTi]p,  lanter'na^zXafnrTijp. — 

«  Latins  sometimes  object  to  r  in  two  syllables  of  the  same 

3ti,  compare  gurgulid  with  yapyapedv :    so  balatro  beside 

^^jLgaaOpov  sec.  4,  ergasfulum^^^epycurrpov  sec.  9. 

C?)  Popular  Etymology  changes 

<?  to  ^  in  plagUsia  *  a  fish '  {^irXcucova-la  sec.  9),  as  though 
fr-om  p/aga  '  net  * : 

^  to  c  in  amurca  {apiprpj),  spelunca  {jcrnrjKxrfia  sec.  8  fin.), 
^^^^use  Latin  had  an  ending  -ca  {fabrica  juvenca  pedica)^  but 
^^  ending  -ga: 

^    to  c  in  acribhta  *  cheesecake  *  (^arpepKbTT)^  sec.  9),  as 

^^gh  from  scribOf  'marked,  notched': 

-^     to  i   in  absinthium  (ay^ivOiop),  obsonium  (oypwviov)^  as 

^^^gh  from  ab  and  ob  : 

.       •      to    rf  in    adeps    {SXeKfya  sec.   6) :    r  to  ^  in  cdduceum 

'^^f^VKiov)  apparently  (as  I  have  suggested)  as  though  from 

^^um,  a  stick  of  *  fallen '  wood : 
^    to  «  in  serpyllum  {IpmXXov)  through  the  etymological 
exion  of  serpd  and  Spirto. 

consonant  is  omitted,  I   would  suggest,  in  laena  for 

na  {)(\awa)  as  though  from  Idna  'wool,'  and  in  Idtema 

X«le  lantema  as  though  from  Idta  '  carried ' :  Metathesis 

^jfnstrix  '  sea-monster '  (beside  pristis,  irpiaris)  as  though 

tm  pUd  *  pound,  crush.' 

C^}  Analogy  affects  especially  the  terminations  of  borrowed 

a:    for   the    ordinary   changes    see    Koby's    Grammar 

^  471-^07. 

ouns  show  three  favourite  terminations  : 
^a)    -a :    caepa  (beside  caepe)  and  cerintha  {/cT]piv0ov)  are 
^*"^ned  after  herba,  pausa  {iravat^)   after  causa;    we   have 
^^Uh  (apyiXKo^)  sc.  terra,  cordna  (x^pcovof;)  sc.  taenia,  crocdta 
^^^#>0icarr69)  sc.  testis. 
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(P)  -t- ;  conchU  (tciyxo^)  and  pdnis  (Messapian  irdtHk) 
formed  after  Adjectives  in  -is ;  hilaris  (beside  hUarus,  iKof 
and  dapailu  (Sa-^tXiy?)  after /actVM ;  eaepe  ioT^caepium  (*i«yii 
from  lefjwo^^  of.   Hesyehius'  Koina  '  garlic '),  and   9irpe 
*9irpium  {^aip<f>iov  sec.  10),  after  Neuters  like  turpe  tile. 

(7)  -r,  Neuter :  marmor  {fAapfiapo^)  is  formed  after  aeq\ 
baccar  (*^dKKapi  sec.  10)  and  piper  (irhrepi)  have  lost  a  £ 
vowel  and  follow  the  analogy  of  cicer  papdver,  and  so  on 
analogy  of  rnel  Gen.  meilis  Vergil  forms  from  fiiKi  a 
Oen.  melts  and  uses  'melis  phylla'  as =/[i€Xi^vXXa  'bal 
Similarly  celox  '  yacht'  {xiXti^)  takes  the  termination  of  r^i 
euge  (eiye)  that  of  pulcre:  dracotiem  lednem  beside  Bpdico 
\koina  are  formed  from  the  Nominatives  draco  led. 

All  loan  Verbs  from  the  Gbeek^  are  of  the  first  conja 
tion,  not  only  when  the  Greek  form  corresponds  with 
Latin,  hoogubernd  harpagd  {^apTra/ycuo)  atranguld  subd  {^avfii 
comans  (from  KOfjuim)^  but  also  from  Verbs  in 

-io) :  exancld  exinterd  {^i^evrep&o)  obaond  paratragoedd  U 
mopotd  (*0epfionroT€(o) : 

-{oD :  atticissd  etc.,  badtssd,  see  sec.  7  : 

-1/0) :  prdpind  {irpoiTLVta). 

Sometimes  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  ending  was  n 
understood : 

(a)  the  Neuter  lerfro^;  was  taken  for  Masculine  (Plant,  oft 
Acc.)i  the  Neuters  yXavKOD/ia  ^yrifia  for  Feminine  (PL 
glaucumam  achemam  Ace),  the  Neuters  Plural  oarpea  /3aXai 
yeppa  (fxiXapa  for  Fem.  Sing,  (whence  ostrea  Sing.,  baUf 
gerrae  phalerae  Plur.) : 

(/3)  the  Accusatives  yin^ov  kokkov  kootov  fieSifjuvov  fU 
(see  note)  (votov  ^opixakKov  (sec.  9)  ireifSjov  adXov  airdf 
awpoKov  were  turned  into  Nominatives  Neuter,  gypsum  etc.; 
Accusatives  Kparrjpa  iravOrfpa  irXaxovvra  (sec.  6)  <nn^\v 
oraTTJpa  <f>d\arfya  into  Nominatives  Feminine,  crdtira 
Sing.,  phalangae  Plur. ;  ^affoXt]  *afM^pa^  Ace.  of  afio^ 
afjuf)op€is,  into  the  Nominatives  *abola  (sec.  4)  amphora. 

1  Except  apagey  an  Imperative,  psallo  with  its  purely  Greek  beginning, 
purpurtMum  wrongly  formed  from  the  Participle  irop^vptiow :  muttio  Irom  mu 
(fiv9oy,  Havet  in  M6m.  Soc.  Ling.  yi.  p.  240  sq.)  and  punio  from  j 
(wotr^)  are  pare  Latin,  as  also  depio. 
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C^)  Our  loan-words  prove   that  the  following  93  words, 
ugh  found  in  no  extant  Greek  author,  were  once  living 
«ek  words: 
Substantives : 

^Xayopd  *salt  market '  halagora  (Plaut.). 
^sXo^irn;9  *8alt  informer'  halophanta  (Plaut.). 
Jtfui^aydyf/^  *  carter*  hamaxagdga  (Plaut.). 
uperakoyo^  '  boaster '  aretdlogus  (Juv.). 
ofnraffw  '  grappling-hook  *  harpago  (Plaut.). 
afno/cp€(K  '  distribution  of  meat '  artocreas  (Persius). 
o&rrpo^  *  south  wind '  auster,  from  awo  'kindle.' 
fiaXKioTif:  'catapult'  ballista^  from  pcCSXi^ia  (Sicilian)  'jump 
^=^out.' 

ffwixepo^  fiovtcipu)^  *  of  oxen '  b1lcet*u8  b&ceritiSy  cf.  /Sov/eepo)^, 
A»Xi|T09  *  mushroom '  WetuSy  cf.  fitoXin]^  (Galen). 
^aSpo^  '  tree '  laurusy  sec.  7. 
^fri-piiSiov  'trace '  epirediumy  from  */J^8i7  (below). 
^'9rorfrk  pttppis,  sec.  5  8. 
^if>y€UJTpov  *  workhouse  '  ergasfuiumy  sec.  7  fi. 

'  mule '  hemicillm  (Cic),  from  kCKXo^  '  ass.' 
■pfjuyirwXiov  'tavern'  thermopdlium  (Plaut.). 
ratrrarrfpla  '  cuddy  '  castiria  (Plaut.),  sec.  6  ^. 
^ '  stage '  catasia. 
'  laugh '  cachinnuSy   from  /caxd^o>  '  to  laugh '   as 
£1/09  '  dimple  '  from  yeXdca, 
ticKO^  'doit '  dccus  (Plaut.),  cf.  KlKKa/Sfx;. 
iwafAov  '  cinnamon  '  cinnamum,  cf .  Kiwdpxofiov. 
XvTia  'ripe  figs '  cdlUtea  Persa  88,  cf.  Kokvrpa  (Athenaeus). 
piopSpop  '  coriander '  coriandrum,  cf.  Koplawov  (in  Varro 
Tj.  y.  103  Spengel  reads  tcoXiavBpov). 
poraXiarpia  *  Castanet- dancer '  crotalktria  (Propertius). 
^fiala  'transport'  cybaea  (Cic),  from  Kvfiri  as  a  by-form  of 
'17 '  boat.' 
^tinrpeaao^  '  cypress  '  cupresaus,  from  Hebrew  kdpher,  cf. 

dpurao^, 
^>xMyfok  '  grouse'  lagdis  (Hor.). 

'Xdrpmv  '  hireling  '  latrd,  cf.  Xarpt?,  from  Hebrew  voter 
ian '  (as  TUrpov  '  natrum '  from  Hebrew  nether). 
PhiL  I^nuu.  ISSSM.  13 
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XavTOfila^  'stone-quarries'  lautumiae,  from  *\aoTopUai,  cf. 
\dTOfiiai, 

/Li€^m9  '  miasma '  mephUis  (Verg.) :  derivation  unknown. 
fiovoTToSiop  'table  with  one  leg'  monopodium  (Livy). 
fwppa  'porcelain '  murra,  cf.  fioppia  (Pausanias). 
fiS>po^  (Fem.)  '  mulberry- tree '  morus,  cf.  fiopov  'mulberry/ 
foreign. 

vrjvia  '  dirge '  nenia^  cf.  vqvlarov  (Hipponax),  Phrygian. 
opl-XoKKo^  '  copper  ore '  orichalcum^  cf.  opelxaXjco^. 
iraTorfeiov  '  gold  edging '  patagtum,  foreign. 
irXaKovaia  '  a  fish '  plagmia  (Plaut.))  from  nrXoKoei,^  '  flat' 
iromrvaiia  '  clucking  '  poppy mia  (Juv.). 
irptppijTrf^  '  look-out  man '  proreia  (Plaut.),  cf .  Trp^p&rq^ : 
formed  after  irpvfivrfrq^  '  steersman.' 
trvTtafia  '  tasting '  pytisma  (Juv.). 
prihri  '  chariot '  raeda  :  Gaulish,  sec.  12. 
po^la  '  rosetree '  ro«a,  from  pohov. 

coKKoirripiov  'pocket'  sacctperium   (Plaut.),  from  adxico^+ 
wtjpa, 

adwrf  '  grimace '  aanna,  and  aavpicov  '  buffoon  '  sannid,  cf . 
advpa^. 

a/ca)pd<i  '  buffoon '  scurra  i.e.  *8cura  sec.  6,  from  *atc(op-<l)a!yo^ 
(our  'toadeater')  as  'Epfid^  (a  slave's  name)  {rom' EpfjLoSaypc^, 
araXdyfJLiov  'ear-drop'  atalagmium  (Plaut.),  from  arciKarfiJLO^ 
'  dropping.' 

(TTopia  '  mat '  storea,  from  aroppvfii  '  spread.' 
aTpeffXiTTj^  'cheesecake'  scribhta  sec.  7  7,  from  arpepko^', 
*  twisted.' 

<r<f>iKTpla<i  spintria,  from  a^iyya)  '  press.' 
Totcv\\{a)v  '  usurer '  tocullio  (Cic),  from  *tokv70uov  Dim- 
inutive of  T0/C09  ' interest'  (as  (ewWiov  of  fei/o^). 

TOTTta  '  ornamental  gardening '  topia,  from  totto^  '  place.' 
TpcuyoK(Ofi(pBia  'tragicomedy'  tragicomoedia  (Plaut.). 
Tpvyovo^  '  sting-ray '  trUgonus  (Plaut.),  cf.  rpvydv. 
rufnravorpl^r}^  '  timbrel-player '  tympanotriba  (Plaut.). 
^)aaKioKjo<i   '  purse '  pasceolus  (Plaut.),  cf.    <^a<r#c(o\o9 :   so 
Dioscorides  has  ifuurloXo^  (Columella's  phaseolus)  for  {fxun^Xo^ 
'  bean.' 
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^^i^vyloDP  '  embroiderer  *  pht/rgt'd  (Plaut.),   sec.    10,   from 

^  *  jailer  *  phylacista  (Plaut.),  from  ^vkoKlfy)  *  im- 


P 

"^^^^txpuTTia  '  family  banquet '  charistia,  from  ;^ap/(;bAuu  '  in- 


^^^pctypa  'gout*  cheragra,  from  X^P'+aypa,  of.  yciparfpa 
(Xa,t:e  Qreek.)^ 
JDiminutives : 

^"XjeyelZiov  elegidium  (Persius)  from  1X6709  '  elegy.' 
^M^Svtriop  'smock'  indusium  sec.  5  fin.,  from  evSvai^  'dress' 

'Vpo0ii/cu)p  mt/rothecium  (Cic.)  from  fivpodtj/crj  '  unguent- 


^ffXiov  nablium  (Ovid)  from  pdfiXa  'harp,'  Hebrew  nehhel 
te.' 
djectives  : 

Sa/Aairr6M>9  '  of  steel '  adamanfeus  (Ovid). 
KoiPoptnjTof:  'without  common   sense  '  acoenonoiius  Juv. 
a.  218. 

^SovfuuTTo^  'with  large  breasts'  bumastm  (Verg.). 
^svp^o^  'eastern'  eurdus  (Verg.). 
^aXaa-a^Ko^  'of  the  sea'  tha/assicua  (Plaut.). 
^KTipoei^  *  like  wax,'  Fem.  tcripovaaa  cerussa  '  white  lead.' 
^€0fMjT09  '  leafy '  camdtns,  from  KOfirj  *  hair,  foliage.' 
'^Ji0vplp0€io^  'of  the  labyrinth'  labgrintheus  (Catullus). 
^umHraio^  '  of  the  Muses '  tnusaeua  (Lucr.),  cf.  /wiiaeiof:, 
mKrdHfxfpo^  'carried  by  eight  men'  odophorus  (Cic). 
^^oBum  palhicuB  from  irddo^  '  passion.' 
^roXuiTov  '  sprinkled,'  whence  j9o/Igw /a  sec.  6  ;  from  iraKvpto, 
^'t\a,raKio<i   '  broad,'  whence   platalea   '  spoonbill '    (Cic.) ; 

^orcb  are  bo  seldom  coined  absolutely  de  novo  (Plautus*  titwiUltium  is  the 

^'T  indabitable  instance  in  Latin)  that  the  seven  spice-names  in   Pseadolus 

,     '  ^^6  most  haye  had  an  origin,  though  we  cannot  fully  trace  it.     Thus, 

^T/^^*^'  hapnlop$i»  is  from  airoAwr  ^irrav  *  roast  moderately/  KorapdKrpia  catar-- 

««t«*i^  from  KorapdKTrii  '  rushing  down  '  as  it  is  sprinkled  :  cepolendrum  (the  first 

J^'^Qlit=icqwof)  eUiiendrum  cfeimandrum  draw  their  termination  from  eorian- 

^'^'H  ;  luUrffis  muceii  (cf.  Dioscorides*  iUUcco)  and  aa^Kawris  saueaptii  must  be  of 
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■n-oXTo^yof  ' p\i\ae-es.t'mg'  pulliphngus  (Plaut.). 
imjvodTiptito^  'of  birds  and  beasts'  {if  Goetz  is  right  in 
conjecturing  'pugiia  ptenoth erica '  in  Poenulua  471  :   MSS. 

avtiipa)viaic6<i  'singing'  symphoniaciis  {C\d.),  from. irv/i^iiia. 

TupOTapijfpi  '  of  cheese  and  salt  fisb  '  tyrofarichos  (Cic). 

\aXv&ijUK  'of  steel'  chali/beius  (Ovid),  from  ydXv^. 

Interjections  : 

eiJaf  euax  (Plant.)  from  evot,  as  ■jroira^  from  irlmot. 

eiTfFirat  euijepac  (Plaut.)  from  ^e  +  (■7ra)iTal. 

olfi  oiei  Miles  Gloriosus  1406,  cf.  otol. 

Verbs : 

afrTToydte  •  steal '  hnrpag6  (Plaut.)  from  apTray^  '  plunder.' 

efein-epew  'eviscerate'  exinterd  (Plaut,),  cf.  e^evrepi^a  (Dios- 
co  rides). 

eviiw  '  shout,'  fiiiann  Participle  (pure  Latin  ovnns). 

depfiotroTeo}  'drink  warm  drink'  (cf.  ■^ir)(pOTrori<o  'drink 
cold  water ')  thermopotd  '  warm  with  drink '  (Plaut.),  from 
6epfumo-TT)^  (Athenaeus). 

xtu/it'^d)  cbmhsor,  from  kS'/xov  'revel,'  as  Kto/id^m  from  mofii)  ^^ 

'  village.' 

■n-arpl^a    '  take    after    the    father '  pa/rissi    (Plant.),    cf.  _  ^^ 

iraTptd^o)  (Pollux). 

av0dio  subd,  from  irv^av  '  lewd  '  (Ilesychius). 

(10)  Dialectic   variations   proved    by   our  loan-worda  to  ^i:^.^^- 
have  once  existed  in  Greek  are  the  following,  57  in  number  :'■*"     —      __ 

(a)  a  for  o  (cf.  fia\d)(yj-fA,6k6yr])  :    'koKi^  calix  for  'xoKiJ-^.    -m.       ^- 
(whence  leiiXi^,  cf.  /ivXr)  from  '^loXrf,  Lat.  uio/a) : 

(b)  a  for  01  before  a  vowel  (cf.  troiewvoeai) :  '■jrOTj/iapoema^r'^  ^^  .^^ 
'iroifT^t  poita : 

(c)  Ionic  ij  for  d:    *TrfjKa^  paelex  sec.  5  y9  (seen  in  tt/kc:^      i 
irrjXaiei^m  '  insult ')=Doric  trdWa^  'boy'   (cf,    Doric  «aXJ_-i^"^=:i^- 
for  Ionic  tcoXd  or,  as  it  should  be  written,  «i)Xu) : 

((/)  Doric    original    d:     'ledpvxtov    caduceum    sec.    7    fii^^i^^., 
*ic\a0poi  cldlrl  sec.  6,  *Sei\dt^i{  eildniis  sec.   II  fin., 
aindpia  sec.  5  a  : 


a  avoid  coafustoL,  marked  with  an 


^ 
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t^3   Dorio  io=Ionic  ov :  */eo>pd\u>v  cdralium  : 
^    ^-^J  «X   ^^^  X  ('Affrication/    cf.    I3p6fc)(p^  for  fipoxosi) : 
^P^S^^c^fiov  bracchium  (vowel  shortened  before  vowel),  beside 


v^)     Ionic  9  for  t  before  ^ :    *vavaia  nausea,  *prfaivrf  rialna, 
Jr^f^^wriaifi  phrenisis  (beside  ^pmrt?).     So  ^iaipo^  asinua  (cf. 
^^'"^X.^^  *  yoke  *  Simonides  163)  presupposes  a  Doric  ♦aTti/09 
Hebrew  athon  '  she-ass/  while  8vo^  must  be  a  different 


(A)  p  preserved    before   9    (cf.    Cretan   'irdva-dq^^'iraacu;): 
^^^^<ravp6^  thinmurus: 

C*3  Metathesis  with  p    (cf.   /capSla-KpoBlrj) :    *Tap7r€f  AT179 

^^^"^f^^ssita  sec.  7  (in  Plautus  the  metre  sometimes  requires 

*^*V>--,  and  never  excludes  it).     So  in  the  un-Greek  words 

liOitorro?  corcOta  (a  more  original  form  than  KpoKorro^,  from 

rew  karkOm  *  saffron  *),  ^^vp^Uov  phyrgiQ  {^^pxr/Uov  sec.  9, 

^er's  Aulularia  p.  Ixii) : 

^^)  ^  fo^   ^1^'    ^^dparySo^  zniaragdus^    Ellis'   Catullus 


C^)  Medial  aspiration  preserved:  *€vot  euhoe  (evol),  *€vio^ 

9US  (evto^) : 
C  J)  Medial    F  preserved :   ^eXaiFov  otirum,   *fioFd(o  bord 
nius),  cf.  ^ApjelFoc  Argiti,  ^Ax^f'Fol  Achlvl, 

especially    in  words    which    in    Greek    itself    were 
flgn: 
^fl)  o   for   a,    *a<l>Xjo<TTOP  aplustrum  {di^Xaarov)  *Tpiofuf>o^ 
^'^-^mphus  {OplayL^o^,  see  below)  sec.  6a,  or  for  v,  *<t6ic)(o^ 
f«  {avicxos;)  sec.  7 : 
^6)  €  for  t,  ^fihfda  menta  (filvOa). — t  for  6,  ^iriirepi  piper 
^wepi :  Sanskrit  pippah ) : 

^c)  K  for   7,  *K6yypo<i  conger  (7077/30^)  ^Kfopvro^   cdryius 
^^pvTO^)  : 

((i)  7   for  ic,   *7/oa^aT09    grdbatus   {Kpd^arosi)    ^yv/Sepvda) 

^'^bernd  {tcvfiepudoa)  ^yto/Sm  gdbius  {xcofim).     So  /S  for  ir, 

^v^  buxus  {irv^osi)  *Kdp$aao^  carbastis  (Kdpva^os:)  : 

k  {e)  p    for    \    (cf.     /cpifiavo^'KXifiavo^     arepyk-oTeK^k) : 

^L  KouOripio^    canthiriua   (KapOipuo^;)    *aip^tov    sirpe    {aL\xl>u)v, 

SJ-^X         ^ec.  8) :  conversely  ^XeCkiov  hlium  (Xeipiop)  : 
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(/)  Initial  aspiration  preserved,  *efi€vo^  hebenus  {efiepo^i 
from  Hebrew  hohntm). — Aspiration  transposed  (of.  irdOvff- 
(fxiTVTji) :  *Tpu)fi^)o^  triumphuH  (see  above). 

Sometimes  the  suggested  and  the  extant  Greek  form  differ 
in  termination  ;  we  infer  from  Latin  the  existence  of 

{a)  stems  in  -o-  beside  consonant  stems  :  ^aficuco^  abacus 
^apxlrefCTo^  architectus  *fipd')(iov  hracchium  *B€\^lvo^  delphinw 
*i\€(f>avTo^  elephanius  beside  ajSa^  apx^Tefcrajv  fipaxjtc^P  SeKif^ip 

(b)  Masc.  beside  Neut.,  ^xXfjOpoi  cldtri  beside  tcKpOpa; 
Fem.  beside  Masc,  *\ary(ovrf  lagdna  ^Xarfuptf  lagoena  see.  6 
beside  Xotwo?  ;  Neut.  beside  Masc,  ^fuifyydplTov  margaritum 
beside  fjutpyapirrj^f  or  Fem.,  ^dpri^piop  arterium  *€UfKauov 
aulaeum  *otav7rov  oesppum  beside  aprr^pia  avXaid  otaihrrf : 

{c)  Neuter  stems  in  -i-  beside  others:  ^fiaKKapt  baccar 
sec  8  7  *yavaa'rrt  gausape  *TdwriTt  tapete  sec.  5  /8  beside 
fioKKapif;  yavaairo^  Tam^, 

(11)  Many  of  our  loan-words  prove  that  the  Greek  equivalente 
had  once  a  larger  meaning  than  appears  in  extant  Greek 
literature : 

(a)  the  following,  Adjectives  in  Greek,  are  used  in  Latin  afi 
Substantives : 

Masc : 

Korf)((i,Tq^  shelly,  conchtta  catcher  of  shellfish. 
irdpoxo^  supplying,  parochua  purveyor. 
TTvpoDTTOf;  fiery,  pyropua  bronze. 
aapKo^yo<;  carnivorous,  sarcaphagus  coffin. 
TpaTTi/To?  newly  pressed,  trapetm  oil  mill. 

Fem. : 

St/3a^9  double-dyed,  dibaphua  purple  robe. 

SuoTo^  two-eared,  dicta  jar. 

ivSpofik  for  the  footrace,  endromis  wrap. 

KVKKd^  lying  around,  cyclaa  robe. 

fivpplvT)  of  myrrh,  murrina  spiced  wine. 

o^pv^V  pure,  obrussa  test. 

depfial  warm,  thermae  baths. 

^pafiireKivai  scarlet,  xerampelinae  scarlet  robes. 
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^M^^^arfKOMv  necessary,  anancaeum  cup  drained  on  a  wager. 
^i^pOTOv  double*oared,  dicrotum  bireme. 
M^€^KpoKwKov  long-legged,  macrocdlum  a  kind  of  paper. 
M'^^vov  yellow,  melinum  yellow  robe. 
MficipSivop  of  nard,  nardinum  spiced  wine. 
^rXdyiov  crooked,  plagium  kidnapping. 
€rrfTdviov  of  this  year,  seianium  medlar. 
^^jbedwrriva  of  amethyst,  atnethyatina  purple  robes. 
^cripgua  wax-coloured,  cirina  yellow  robes. 
^r^a-a-apa  four,  tessera  tally,  each  side  being  a  square. 
^m^fiexJ^heiTTva  running  to  dinner,  trechedlpna  light  robes. 
CZJonversely  the  following.  Substantives  in  Greek,  are  used 
liatin  as  Adjectives : 
^•nrlKpotcov  a  garment,  epicrocum  transparent. 
^^=m7riBl^  palm  branch,  spddix  brown. 

/9)  the  following,  abstract  in  meaning  in  Greek,  are  in 
^in  concrete : 

fiv^w,  amussim  sec.  7  a. 
•^€J^o-t9  birth,  genesis  birth-star. 
^Kefxp^  refutation,  eienchus  ear-pendant  (why?). 
^tttoi/Sy;,  sponda  sec.  3  note. 
<3onver8ely  the  following,  concrete  in  meaning  in  Greek, 

in  Latin  abstract : 
^ippa  wickerwork,  gerrae  nonsense. 
'crdpMyiyi  stomach,  stomachus  displeasure. 
Xop^tov  dancing-school,  choregium  preparing  a  chorus. 
(7)    the    etymologically    possible    meaning    comes    out 
^tferently: 
ififioXiov  thrown  in '= javelin,  embolium  interlude  (Aris- 
tle's  ipfioKipov). 

i^iov  *  exit  '= finale  of  a  tragedy,  exodium  farce. 
KoKvpfio^  'ducking  '= grebe,  columbus  pigeon. 
\orfeiov  'place  of  words '= stage,  logeum  archives. 
lidKcucla  *  softness  '= effeminacy,  malacia  dead  calm. 
vavria  *  of  sailors '= seasickness,  nautea  bilgewater. 
6<f>0a\pi(K   '  quicksigh ted' = eagle,  ophthalmias  a  kind  of 
6sb. 
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'nrffiM  *  fixture  *= framework,  pegma  bookcase,  stage. 

'XoKKOLvO'q  *  bronze-flower  '= sulphate  of  copper,  ealtha  pot- 
marigold. 

X^f^^d^  *  use  a  Up '= surround  with   a  rim,  in^cM 
(sec.  4  fin.). 

(S)  the  Latin  meaning  is  extended  from  the  Greek  (01 
fikaiaS^  blw8U8  see  sec.  3  note)  : 

ypa(f>iKd^  picturesque,  graphicm  exquisite. 

Oplafi^o^  hymn  to  Bacchus,  triumphus  procession. 

KitTTo^po^  chest-bearer,  cisiophotms  a  coin. 

XaTpi^  hired  servant,  latro  robber. 

Xrjpo^  trough,  lenunculus  skiff. 

6vv^  onyx,  oni/x  casket  made  of  onyx. 

irapOevticri  maiden,  parthenice  a  plant. 

iroSiov  little  foot,  podium  balcony. 

arifjifia  wreath,  aiemma  pedigree,  from  wreaths  hung  on      ^^ 
images  of  ancestors. 

^>d<T7jXjo^  bean,  phaaelus  boat,  from  its  shape. 

S€i\r)v6<;  Silenus,  sildnvs  fountain  with  a  head  of  Silenus.  " 

*t\A7r7ro9  Philip,  philippus  a  coin. 

Conversely  pilhecium  in  Latin  means  *  little  ape/  iriOiiiUov    *«^>-*^ 
in  (late)  Greek  '  a  machine.' 

(12)  We  may  now  turn  to  the  un-Greek  loan-words  within 
our  province.  The  following  90  words,  if  no  more,  seem 
foreign,  though  we  cannot  tell  where  they  came  from :  iw/y««'>a.^'^*' 
(sec.  3)  dfea  dice  '  pickle  *  andabata  *  blindfolded  gladiator  *^  -yo-O 
aatlus  beta  *  beet  *  bract  ea  'gold-leaf  brassica  bun's  'plough— r  ^^5  *f 
beam '  caiiga  cd/d  *  soldier's  servant '  cdseus  cattpo  cibus  cim^«=^^ *'«*•' 
cippm  colostra  *  hies  tings '  cortlna  crdpula  (sec.  3)  cu9pis  dMuft^:^*^  *^'^ 
ebulum  '  dwarf  elder '  epulne  excetra  '  snake '  faex  /alx fiiid/e^a^^^^*^'* 
fiscus  fuHcina  galhinus  *  green  '  gdnea  *  underground  room  xx^^^^^ 
gladiiia  grdvastel/us  *old  man '  helluo  hibrida  hirnea  'jug'  hdrur^^>^^^ 
'fishing-smack'  Ilex  juba  jubar  lappa  Idrua  '  ghost,  mask '  fcfr"^^"*^^-^ 
'  brick  '  lau8  lemures  lessum  *  wailing '  liber  *  inner  bark  *  fij-c^^  'i^ 

*  sutler'  Ibdix  *  blanket '  lorea  *  after- wine  '  lunibricus  'eartlciC  ^'(^m 
worm  '   lured  *  glutton  '   latum  '  woad '  marra  *  hoe  '  milm^^^ 

*  badger '  miles  naucum  *  trifle '  ocrea  offa  orca  *  jar '  palumbm     ^ 
pantex  '  paunch '  pirum  popa  *  priest's  assistant '  populus  precicr^f 
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^  8'i^pe-vme '  proelium  rdna  runa  *  dart '  sagiita  sepelio  seiTa 
«»*ea?  ^num  'bowl'  situla  *  bucket'  spoHum  sudis  sulfur  taeda 
***»»«^  «  woodworm '  idxillus  '  die '  taxu8  femefum  *  wine  ' 
**^u^  «a  plant'  tipula  (sec.  3)  tiro  titulus  trichila  'bower' 
^^Ourium  vagina. 

*I^he  following  may  with  some  confidence  be  referred  to 
^^finite  sources :  about  69  are  from  Aryan  and  32  from  non- 
'^^an  languages. 
A.  Aryan  : 

(a)  TJmbro-Sabellian  :  21  words: 
Umbrian : 

arbiter  '  witness/  cf.  TJrabr.  cfSputrati  *  arbitratu  '  (the 
^^cond  vowel  of  each  word  is  m,  'Latin  Vocalisra '  sec.  2  fin.), 
-^^om  ad  +  a  root  gtet '  speak/  Gothic  qithan,  Eng.  qnoth. 

r&fus  '  red/  cf.  Umbr.  ro/a  '  rufas ' :  the  Roman  form  would 
^3fce  *r&bus. 

BiH'Cernium  '  feast  at  which  they  sat/  cf.  TJmbr.  gersnatur 
^  cenati ' :  the  first  element  is  Latin  sedeb. 

Oscan  (which  the  Roman  grammarians  often  call  Sabine)  : 
Jd«,  cf.  iSoS? :  the  Roman  form  would  be  *rd«  from  *vou8. 
crepusculum  '  twilight '  (Varro),  cf.  creper  below. 
curia  '  spear/  quoted  by  Ovid. 

meddtx  '  magistrate  '  (Festus),  also  written  metd{ix)  or 
wieddiss,  sec.  7a. 

tnulcta  'fine'  (Varro). 

Of «  '  sheep,'  cf  Si^  i.e.  6Fi,^ :  the  Roman  form  *avi8  is  said 
to  remain  in  arena  '  oats.' 
Btrina  'health  *  (Lydus  de  mensibus  iv.  4). 
Bublica  '  stake,'  Yolscian  (Festus). 

BQpparum  '  smock,  topsail '  (Varro),  cf.  siparium  '  curtain ' 
(the  first  vowel  of  each  word  is  ii). 

tesqua  'wastes'  (Scholiast  on  Hor.  Epp.  i.  14.  19)  an  augural 
term  ;  it  proves  that  qu  after  a  did  not,  as  in  other  positions 
in  Oscan,  become  p. 

trabea  '  state  robe,'  introduced  by  Numa  (Lydus  ut  supra 
i.19). 

Adjectives:  cobcub  'old,'  catus  'sharp,'  creper  'dark/  dirus 
'evil,'  BoUuB  '  whole,'  are  said  by  the  Roman  grammarians  to 
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be  Sabine;  tUticus  *  public  '  (cf.  Gothic  theuda  'people') 
Campaiiian  (Livy). 
Verb :  baetd  (also  spelt  betd  or  bltb)  '  go/  cf .  Oscan  bakte'^ 

*  comest.' 

(^)  Celtic  :  perhaps  43  words,  some  also  quoted  in 
Gaulish  : 

(1)  names  for  wheeled  vehicles : 
carpentum  (Florus). 
can*U8  (Irish  carr), 
petor-riiuni  (Festus:  cf.  Welsh  j»^(/<re7r 'four' + Old- Irit 

rith  '  course '). 
raeda*pi]Sr)  sec.  9  (Quintilian  :  cf.  Old-Irish  riad  *joumqr 

ing  ')• 

Probably  also  cmiim  and  sarrdcum ;  with  pldxenum  *  wagon- 
box'  (Catullus  xcviL  6)  and,  I  would  suggest,  the  cognate 
word  planstrum  *  wagon,'  i.e.  *plaux'trum  from  a  root  qlaug^Bf 
Celtic  *pidg9  whence  our  plough. 

(2)  military  terms : 
ambactm  *  vassal'  (Festus),  cf.  Welsh  amaeth  *  husbandman/ 

cognate  with  Latin  ambi'  +  agd,  *  sent  about.*     Hence  Gt>thic 
andbahta  *  servant,'  the  first  syllable  of  it  as  though  from  tmd 

*  towards.* 

bard  or  tdro  '  soldier's  servant,'  Scholiast  on  Persius  ▼•  13 
(Jahn :  Biicheler  omits  the  passage). 

caterva  *  troop,'  see  Isidore's  Origines  ix.  3.  46,  cf.  Old-IrisU^ 
cath  '  fight.' 

cruppelldrii '  harnessed  combatants,'  quoted  by  Tacitus. 

nwtara  or  mndans  *  pike '  (Hesychius). 

ponio  *  punt '  (Caesar) :  from  it  comes  the  £ng.  word. 

sagum  adyo^  *  military  cloak'  (Isidore)  :    Eng.  sail  tror< 
saguium. 

soldurii  <n\6Bovpoi  *  retainers,'  quoted  by  Caesar. 

(3)  other  words: 
amellus  *  starwort,'  loved  by  bees,  for  *ampeliu8  (cf. 

apis) :  see  Stokes  in  Bezz.  Reitr.  ix.  p.  194. 

brdcae  '  breeches '  (Diodorus  Siculus) :  said  to  be 
from  Teutonic,  cf.  Gorman  bruch  '  trowsers.' 

cucullua  'hood,'  whence  Eng.  cowl:  Santonic,  Juv.  yiii,  145, 
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^^'^dum  'tripe*  (Philoxenus). 
^^91  d  '  fur  pelisse '  (Varro). 
^^iiunca  '  Celtic  nard/  Dioscorides'  dXiovdaKa. 
^tkceium  *  beef  *  (Isidore),  Umbrian  toco. 
'^f^us  oipo^  *  wild  ox'  (Macrobius):  said  to  be  borrowed  from 
•'^^^tonic,  cf.  German  auer-ochs  '  wild  ox,'  auer-hahn  '  black- 


'^olaemtis  (Adj.)  '  fine  '  (Servius),  whence  Vergil's  tolaenia 
^^^arden-pears.' — I  would  add 

oguipenser  aKKiirqaio^   {i.e.  *dKFi'rr7]vaio^)  '  sturgeon  ' :    the 
^  *"^t  element  is  cognate  with  Lat.  aqua. 

0€tballu8  Ka/SaXXrjf;  *  horse,'  whence  French  cheval,  Welsh 


li 


^^^tes  (the  Latin  form  would  be  *vdtes)  '  seer,  poet,'  Celtic 
'  priests  '    (Strabo),    Irish  faith   '  prophet,'    Rhys' 
rt  Lectures  p.  278:   a  shepherds'  term,  Verg.  Buc. 
»^-    S4. 

^^^robably  also  bdsium  gingiva  saliva,  all  three  introduced  by 
^•"tixillus,  a  native  of  Transpadane  Gaul. 
^^3elgic : 
^^^cinntAS  *  war-chariot '    (Lucan),  for  ^eo-veg-nos,   cognate 

Lat.  cO'+ce/id,  cf.  Welsh  cy-wain  *  convey.' 
^ssedum  *  war-chariot'  (Verg.). 
^^Kritish : 

^Hiscauda  *  tub  '  (nothing  to  do  with  our  basket,  whence 
^Ish  basged). 

Spanish  (which  the  Greeks  call  Iberian)  : 
^ioetra  Ko^rpia  '  shield '  (Hesychius). 
€anthu8  KavOo^  'tire'  of  a  wheel  (Quintilian). 
funiculus  KiwucKo^  *  rabbit '  (Aelian) :   properly,  I  would 
ggest,  '  little  dog,'  cf.  Kvva. 
Jhldriea  *  fiery  arrow,'  used  by  the  Sagun tines. 
gaemm  ya2ao<;  'javelin '  (Athenaeus),  Old  Irish  gat. 
lancea  'spear'  (Varro),  whence  Eng.  launch. 
mantum  '  cloak '  (Isidore),  whence  mantelum  '  mantle '  and 
^^^antile  '  napkin.' 

minium  'vermilion'  (Propertius),  cf.  the  river-name -If/w/iw, 
tiow  Minho. 
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pilentum  '  chariot '  P    See  Dlefenbach^s  Orlgines  Europi 
p.  399. 

(7)  Teutonic :  6  words : 

bardttus  *  war  cry  *  (Tacitus),  perhaps  from  a  root  bherd^^^^j 
whence  irep6(o  '  ravage/  Stokes  in  M^m.  Soc.  Ling.  ▼.  --p 

420. 

cafeja  *  spear '  (Verg. :  according  to  Servius  Gaulish). 
framea  'spear'  (Tacitus). 

glaesum  'amber*  (Pliny),  Anglosaxon  glaere. 

spams  '  spear/  Anglosaxon  ^dr,  Eng.  spar. 

Perhaps,  originally,  also  brdcae  urus^  see  above. 

B.  Non- Aryan : 

(a)  Etruscan  :  perhaps  13  words : 

atrium  'hall'  (Varro)  cf.  the  Etruscan  town-name  Atria  (ai 
the  relation  o{  fjueyapov  '  hall '  to  Meyapa). 

baltem  *  belt '  (Varro). 

cassis  *  helmet '  (Isidore). 

catamthts,  Etrusc.  catmite  from  *xaTdfii(T0o^  *  venal.* 

fala  '  pillar'  (Festus),  lEtruBc. /alandum  *  sky.' 

hisfrid  '  actor  '  (Livy),  Etrusc.  hiaier. 

Idas  *  middle  of  the  month,'  Etrusc.  iius  (Varro  :   thei 
alphabet  having  no  d), 

lituus  '  trumpet/  an  Etruscan  invention. 

obba  obua  *  cup,'  Etrusc.  uflea,  Bugge  in  Bezz.  Beitr.  x. 
110  sq. 

satelles  'follower/  Etrusc.  zatlaO,  Bugge  ut  supra  xi.  p.  1  sq.     -^^ 
a  bodyguard  first  introduced  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
Etruscan  by  origin. 

Perhaps  also  tensa  '  car  for  images  of  gods,'  and  (besit 
hisfrid)  the  scenic  words  lUcar  '  actors'  pay,'  pulpitutn  *  stage ' 
but  hardly  capra  *  she-goat '  (Hesychius),  lanhfa  (Isidor< 
sec.  7,  nepds  *  spendthrift '  (Festus),  poUuced  '  offer '  (whic 
Bugge  ut  supra  p.  43  connects  with  Etrusc.  pultace  '  sacrii 
cavit '). 

()8)  Basque :  mannus  '  cob/  dialectic  for  *nmndus  (as  grunn  ^'' 
for  gr undid,  cf.  Miles  Gloriosus  1407  dispennite  .  .  .  etditf- 
tennite),  Basque  mando  *  mule.' 

(7)  Phoenician  :  13  words : 
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^^nbubdja  '  fluteplayer/  cf.  Syrian  dvuvo  '  pipe ' :  formed  as 
taough  from  Lat.  ambi-. 

yticuB  (Masc.)  '  rock-lichen/  Hebrew  pukh  '  paint/  whence 
*lfi»  (f>vfco^  (Neut.)  '  seaweed/ 

tfUibus  (whence  ivrvfiov)  '  endive/  Arabic  hindibd. 
fndgdlia  ^huts/  Heb.  mdyor '  habitation/  whence  also  fieyapov, 
fnasirfica  manstruga  (Poenulus  1313,  Goetz)   '  sheepskin/ 
^c^rdinian  (Quintilian). 

JxUtna  '  palm-tree/  Heb.  tamar  :   for   the  inserted  /  cf. 
^^XafidvSpa  beside  Persian  semender,  fioKaa/iov  from  Heb. 

pcLvd  'peacock/  Arabic  tduSy  whence  also  rouSy;'.   for  the 
f^  cf.  the  preceding. 

^iifes  '  consul/  Heb.  sho/et '  judge.' 
tunica  '  shirt,'  Heb.  kHho/ieth,  whence  also  x^tcov. 
f^unic:  mapdlia  'huts'  (Festus),  f7ta/?^a  'napkin'   (Quin- 
«li«,ii),  ulpicum  'leek'  (Columella),  and  {)erhaps  crux  '  cross' 
v^   Garthaginian  instrument  of  punishment). 

(£)  African  :  nepa  '  scorpion  '  (Festus),  and  perhaps  attegia 
'  ^  x».t '    (Maurorum,    Juv.  xiv.  196),  Idaerplcium  '  silphium ' 
t   grown  at   Cyrene,  Pliny  xvi.  143). — Egyptian :  ehur 
ry '  (Egyptian  db). 
C^)  Indian  (but  not  Aryan):  barrus  'elephant'  (Isidore). 
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XII.— NOTES  ON  THE  DIALECT  OF  URBINO, 
NASAL  SOUNDS,  ETC.,  IN  A  LETTER  TO  A. 
ELLIS,  ESQ.,  F.R.S.    By  Pbincb  L.-L.  Bonapabt 

(Head  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Fhilologieal  8<^ei$ty  on  Dee,  29,  1888.) 

London,  8ih  November,  1888. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ellis, 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  go  again  to  TJrbino  next  Mnr    ^      Ji 
to  continue  my  study  on  the  dialect  of  that  ancient  duchy  ^^      a 
dialect  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  as  correctly  conaidec-*^^^ 
to  be  the  end  of  the  Gallo-Italic  language  as  the  begiDni^:x:M^ 
of    the   Italian.       I  prefer  to   consider  it  as   Oallo-It^L.Tic 
particularly  because  it  presents,   as   generally  Gallo-Itsiplio 
dialects  do,  the  final  sounds  '  b,  d,  dz,  dzh,  f,  g,  gj,  gw^    Ik, 
kj,  kw,  Uj,  n,  nnj,  p,  s,  ssh,  t,  ts,  tsh,  v,  z ' ;  or,  in  usual  Italifli^u 
orthography,  (b,  d,  z,  g  gi,  f,  g  gh,  ghi  gh,  gu,  c  ch,  chi  c?1i, 
qu,  gl  gli,  n,  gn,  p,  s,  sc  sci,  t,  z,  c  ci,  y,  s).   The  Italian  Bm^  «1 
sounds  are  only  these  :  '  1,  m,  n,  r,'  and  perhaps  *  itA,'  (see  t^fc^® 
following  Table  No.  44  and  note  5),  which  occur  in  Qall^^  -^ 
Italic  too,  and  are  represented  in  usual  Italian  orthograpl^^^^^^ 
by  (1,  m,  n,  r)  and  perhaps  (n)  for  'nA.'   Examples  taken  froi 
the  dialect  of  Urbino  in  usual  orthography :    (piomb,  pi< 
Magg,  grif,  zag,^  sach,  degn,  dop,  pass,  rose,  pat,  disprez^^^    \ 
pec,  amav),  and  also  (sal,  fara,  donn,  signer,  pan,  pronounce*^^^^ 
'  panh ')  corresponding,  in  meaning  to  Italian  (piombo,  pied^- 
Maggio,  grifo,  sagrestano,^  sacco,  degno,  dope,  passo, 
patto,  disprezzo,  pace,  amavi ;    sale,  fame,  donne,  signoi^ 
pane),  lead,  foot,  May,  snout  (of  a  pig),  sacristan,^  sack,  toorth^^^  '  ^ 

^  The  word  (zag),  phon.  '  dzag,'  is  very  much  used  at  Fano,  where  a  ■^^^^''■Ic^'^^^ii 
of  Urbino  is  spoken.  It  is  a  wonderful  word  indeed,  and  the  research  of  iti  niij^X^-^B^ 
is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  etymologist;  and  so  a>e  the  pwpoiitio^s^-^^ 
(ma)  to^  and  (sa)  viith^  corresponding  to  the  Itolian  (a)  and  (con).    Ex.  (ma  '  ^ 

sa  me)  to  thee,  with  me.     They  are  in  great  use  in  the  localities  belonsing 
the  dialect  of  Urbino,  and  are  also  heard  in  localities  belonging  to  the  L»— *^^^ 
Romagmtolo  Gallo-ltalic  subdialect,  as  Pesaro,  Cattolica,  CcNnano,  Bimini,  ^^^^ 
Marino,  Sanf  Agata  Feltria,  Savignano,  San  Yittorio  of  Cesena,  uid  aomewfa^^^ 
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^^^y*,  pare  aiep,  red,  pnet,   contempt,  peace,  thou  loveiial ;   suit, 
"""gtr,  women,  lord,  bread. 

Ti'he  dialect  of  Urbino  does  not  follow  the  Somat/niioh 
*^lect  in  making  no  distinction  between  the  third  person  of 
^^^  singular  and  that  of  the  plural  in  all  the  tenaes ;  and,  i 
5**«  confusion  takes  place  ut  Peearo  and  in  the  localities  of 
9  mnnrlamento  of  the  same  name  siluatcd  between  the  river 
*^glia  and  the  torrent  Arzilla,  such  as  Candelara,  Novilara, 
*^i.,  it  seema  that  it  marks  the  limit  between  these  two  Gallo- 
■^*^eIio  dialects.  So,  e,ff.  these  two  phrases,  which  in  Ilalian 
***■«;  (il  gatto  raangia,  i  gatti  mangiano),  the  cat  in  eatimj,  the 
^**  is  are  eating,  ar^  rendered  at  Urbino  by  (el  gat  magna,  i  ) 
***«gnen}  and,  at  Pesaro,  by  (el  gat  magna,  i  gat  magna). 

Nasai,  Sounds. 
I  am  also,  in  this  moment,  very  much  occupied  with  the 
phonetics  of  n  and  m,  Grbber's  new  work  on  Neo-Latin 
BOgiiagcs  having  greatly  modified  my  ideas  about  the 
tlature  of  the  so-called  guttural  ttg,  as  in  shujmg,  in  which 
I  ■Xword  I  find  a  difference  between  the  final  and  the  medial  ng. 
\  In  fact,  only  the  latter  seems  to  be  a  real  guttural  nasal 
Inconsonant,  which  I  indicate  phonetically  by  'nh.''  This 
\  sound  occurs  also  in  such  QenoeBO  and  Piedmontese  words 
lUtm-n  pinn-t,  and  lana  pieva,  meaning  fiiH  tnoon, 
|-phon.    'lynhjrAnha    pinbuAnha,     lynhnAnba     piEnhn/inba'; 

l«I»e  in  lUlj.  Con/,  (be  lllTrian  (ea)  on  the  opposite  tboie  of  the  Adrintic,  the 
^  GennnD  <N»aint\  the  Greek  fffv,  nil  three  niusning  ail/i,  the  Lntin  (simul), 
I  lad  the  French  (enienible)  togriAer.    With  rej^rd  to  (ma),  peihtps  thv  h^potbe- 

■  liul  Latin  (ampud),  far  {*pudt,  niaj  ei]iUin  its  arit^n,     1  find  in  Uu  C'Htlge'a 

■  "Olonarinm  nirdliB  et  infima)  LstinitstlB,"  under  the  vord  Zaxiu:  "  Numen 
lofficii  palatini  apnd  Ven«las.  (Appendix  ad  Traiulat.  BS.  PauH  et  Barbnri  torn.  7, 
^Mmi  pug.  712:    CapitaiHUt   major,  Zagut,  certmomarum    aagitln;   ilf.       Vldo 

i^rfWidw,"  and.  under  the  word  Adalidn:  "Apnd  Lnsitanos  Adalidem.  Tnlgn 
Urfaii  [itincria  ductal],  antiquitas  naminitum  liiino  Zagam  nionet  S>  Uom  de 
l^tarbotom.  I.pag.  52.    Cbirta  aim.  1162:  J)i prnti  dt  Fauath  «<ii>  deiu,  xiii 

'U  Zifm  dint  iiarlit  it  vM*  rtmanaHl  ibit ;  ubt  renio  tulgaria  uc.  13:  E  di 
nia,  t  itfa^aita  nan  4nUi  tnaa  as  jidajl  ai  rfuni  parta,  t  a  taiJI^iHm  an  dual 
frttt."  1  reodDbo  in  Dozir*i"GlcBBaiT(idBiDi<ilaeips^olBet  pflrtugsia  dcriria 
L  ..___. !_..  j(  ^  jjg^  i[^j  jj  .  gg^g^  g^g^^  (ameie-pirdel,  fde  I  nrabe]  then. 
a  ^on  eiemtiu ;  "  but  the  ctfmology  of  tag,  in  ipite  of  tbeae  slate- 
rnaiu  atill  tvn  obMure. 
i'  Word*  or  tyroboU  between  inverted  cr 

rordinK  ^  Ibe  tymbola  giren  in  my  Table,  wbile  words  or  aymliuls  id 
Iwnm  l)nck«ta  an  not  h 
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while  the  Italian  luna  piena  is  phoneticallj  Ulana  piina.' 
I'he  final  ng  of  singing^  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  the 
n  of  bank  or  finger^  seems,  to  my  ear,  to  be  a  nasal  vowel 
resonance  following  a  non-nasal  vowel  and  preceding,  as  in 
bank  or  finger^  a  consonant  to  which  only  the  gutturality 
belongs ;  and,  as  I  express  the  nasal  resonance  by  an  italic 
'  »A/  the  words  singing^  bank,  and  finger  become  phon. 
*  Binhinh,  hanhk,'  and  *  ft/iAger.'  According  to  Orober,  with 
whom  I  entirely  agree,  both  m  and  n  before  a  consonant  sound 
*nh*  and  not  'm'  or  'n,'  the  labiality,  the  gutturality,  the 
palatality,  the  dentality,  etc.,  of  the  consonant  haying  no 
influence  on  the  preceding  '  nh,'  whether  represented  either 
by  m  or  n ;  so  that  the  words  :  gamba,  banea^  laneia,  granehio, 
cinque,  mondo,  ninfa,  vanga,  frangia,  unghia,  lingua^  in  lui^  con 
gli  studj,  in  me,  in  not,  con  gnaulat^e,  tempo,  con  rabbia,  mensa, 
con  tcintilie,  ponte,  invito,  lonza,  sustanziah,  bronzo,  and  mean- 
ing :  leg,  bank,  lance,  crab,  fice,  world,  nymph,  Bpade,  /ringCp 
nail,  tongue^  in  him^  with  the  studies,  in  me,  in  us,  with  memng,^ 
time,  tcith  rage,  table,  with  sparks,  bridge,  invitation,  panther^ 
substantial,  bronze,  are  to  be  pronounced  :  *  ggknhhsL,  bb&itAko. 
Wknhtsha,  ggrknhkjo,  ttshinAkwe,  mmc^n^do,  nni^Afa,  vv&nAga 
ffrd/iAdzha,  wihgjei,  Uin/igwa,  inh  lui,  kkdnh  Uj  studii,  inh  md 
inh  ndi,  kkonh  nnjaul&re,  tttnhpo,  kkonh  r&bibia^  inm&fAi 
kkofs^  sshinAtil/le,  pp(^/i/<te,  inhvito,  ll<^/iAtsa,  ssustanAtsj&li 
bbrcJ/iAdzo.'  ^ 

At  Urbino  the  words  pan,  tin,  bon,  etc.,  are  phon.  '  pan 
Yinh,  bo«//,'  and  not  'pa,  vi,  bo,'  or  'pE,  vS,  hw*  (according 
dialects),  with  nasal  vowels,  as  they  exist  in  Romagnuo/k^t 
Milanese,  etc. ;   but  I  am  still  doubtful  whether,  even  in 
classical  Italian,  such  words  are  not  pronounced  with  *nh* 

^  Grober  (Gustav) — Grundriss  der  romanischen  Philologie,  I.  Band,  p.  491, 
11.  13-18.  Strassburg,  Karl  J.  Triibner,  1888.  *<  An  Nusattn  [der  itelienucbflii 
Sprache]  :  die  labiale  (mano,  porno),  die  dentale  (ftaso,  cafie)  nnd  die  unbestiminte 
ISasalitat,  die  *  anuswara/  ein  Laut,  den  man  vur  jedem  beliebigen  Koii8oiiante& 
▼ernimmt,  der  aber  von  den  fol^enden  Eonsonanten  keine  Terschiedene  farbung 
erhalt.  so  dass  er  in  imptro  nicbt  anders  lautet  als  in  intaeeo  oder  in  incuiim. 
Die  vierle  Na^alis  ist  das  iotacirte  n  (n,  nnj  in  <%«9o).**—**  Respecting  JVm^: 
the  labial  (mano,  pomo),  the  dental  (naso,  cane),  and  the  indeterminate  nasality, 
the  *  anuswara,*  a  sound  which  can  be  heard  before  any  consonant  whAterer,  bnt 
which  is  not  differently  affected  by  the  following  consonants,  so  that  it  sounds  ths 
RHme  in  imptro  as  it  does  in  intaeeo  or  in  ineudin$.  The  fonrth  nasal  is  the 
iotacised  n  \n,  nttj  in  degno).''* 
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m3tead  of  *n*  when  the  final  vowel  is  suppressed,  which 
'^^^Pl^ens  particularly  in  poetry.  Salviati  calls  mezTia  n  or  half 
^  t^He  final  n  of  Natan^  phon.  '  NnatAn^/  and  not '  Nnatan ' ; 
®^>^<1  also  '  ppanA,  vvinA,  bbuconA  '  when  used  for  pane^  f:ino, 
^«*ono  (bread,  wine,  good).     I  am,  with  thanks  and  kind 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.-L.  Bonaparte. 

^x.'B    OF  THB   Italian    Simple    Soukds  with  a  Vibw  to    Facilitate 
Undbjutandimo  of  the  Symbols  Used  in  the  Pbbceding  Lettbb. 

^^-1.  a=&li,  &le  (ali,  ale^)  tcings. 
2.  b=rrubino  (rubino)  rubi/. 

5.  bb=il  bbM/lo  (il  bello)  the  handsome. 
^^4.  b=iggd)hbhsk  (gobba)  hunch  (lat  gibba). 

6.  d=(iMio  (odo)  I  hear. 
€.  dd=il  dd&nnno  (il  danno)  th£  damage. 

7.  ddz=rr(^dzo  (rozzo)  rough. 

8.  ddzh'=llciddzha  (loggia)  hdge. 

9.  dz=ddi  dz(ol/la  (di  zolla)  of  clod. 
XO.  dzh=ggr(dzho  (grigio)  grei/. 
XI.  (/=adeidio  (addio)  adi^u. 
12.  e=pp&ne  (pane)  bread. 
X3.  ^=rrtfe  (refe)  thread. 

^14.  E=£rbba  (erba)  ^^r5. 
15.  f=ttufo  (tufo)  tu/a. 
3.6.  ff=st&ffit  (staffa)  stirrup. 

17.  g=ll&go  (lago)  lake. 

18.  gg=il  gg&l/lo  (il  gallo)  the  cock. 

19.  gg]*=pp«*  ggj&wAda  (per  ghianda)y!>r  acorn. 

20.  ggw^=:il  ggw&nAto  (il  guanto)  the  glove. 

21.  gj=lla  gj&n^da  (la  ghianda)  the  acorn. 

22.  gw=ss^gwo  (seguo)  I  follow. 
^3.  ^=w^g^go  (veggo)  I  see. 
•24.  ^'=agj^'gj&tt6ho  (agghiaccio)  /  turn  to  ice, 
•25.  ^t9=agw^frgw&to  (agguato)  ambush. 
*26.  i=ira  (ira)  anger. 

27.  k=iko  (eco)  echo. 

28.  ]g=lla  kj&ve  (la  chiave)  the  key. 
ThU.  Tnai.  1S88.90.  14 
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29.  kk=il  kk&ro  (il  caro)  the  dear. 

30.  kkj=pp^r  kkj&ve  (per  chiave)/or  key. 

31.  kkw=&k'kkwa  (acqua)  water. 

32.  kw=6kwo  (equo)  equitable. 

33.  l=&lay  &le  (ala,  ale)  mng. 

34.  ll=pper  llupo  (per  lupo)/or  trolf. 

35.  llj^=mmilljo  (miglio)  mile. 
♦36.  /=bbal/lo  (ballo)  dance. 

37.  m=dmo  (amo)  I  love. 

38.  iiiin=il  mmdnhie  (il  monte)  the  mountain. 
*39.  m=66<^mmina  (somma)  sum. 

40.  n=pp^na  (pena)  j9a<w. 

41.  nn=pp^r  nnc^tshe  (per  noce)  /or  walnut. 

42.  nnj^=ll^nnjo  (legno)  wood  (lat.  lignum). 
*43.  n=&nnno  (anno)  year. 

*44.  wA*=iw/*kudine  (incudine)  anvil. 

*45.  o=pp&lo  (palo)  pale  (lat.  palus). 

*46.  o=8k(Jpa  (scopa)  broom. 

*47.  ft)=eSro  (oro)  gold. 

48.  p=kk&po  (capo)  head. 

49.  pp=kk&p'ppa  (cappa)  cloak  with  a  hood. 

50.  r=vv^ro  (vero)  true. 

51.  rr=kk&rro  (carro)  cart. 

52.  s=kk&sa  (casa)  house. 

53.  ss=kk&88a  (cassa)  trunk  (kt.  capsa). 

54.  8sh^=pp^s8he  (pesce)  Jlsh. 

55.  t=rrueita  (ruota)  wheel. 

56.  t8=ddi  tsio  (di  zio)  of  uncle. 

57.  t8h=pp&tshe  (pace)j!?^flrc^. 

58.  t8J=vvit8Jo  (vizio)  vice. 

59.  tt=mmat'tto  (matto)  mad. 

60.  tt8=pp&tt80  (pazzo)  mad. 

61.  tt8li=kkdtt8ha  (caccia)  chase,  hunt. 

62.  ttsj=8pett8Jdmo  (8pezziamo)  let  us  break. 
*63.  u=lluna  (luna)  moon. 

64.  v=nn^ve  (neve)  snow, 

65.  vv=avvE«Ato  (avvento)  Advent. 

66.  z^=rrc6za  (rosa)  rose. 
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^«  .  ^ordsipollcdaccordingtottietuaal  ttalianoithogrtiphj  aie  pntm  pBrentbeMi. 
•^l*  those  upetled  phoneticallj  are  not,  or  only  betwoen  ■ 

The  iBtun  'h.  j,  <r'  are,  phonetically,  only  lued  in  di^snu,  trigritnia.  etc. 
-f        The  ijmbol  'llj '  U  the  BtioDg  modiScation  of  weak  '  Ij,'  not  lo  be  tonnil  in 

-^  '  The  irmbol  '  onj '  U  the  ttrong  modification  of  weak  '  nj,'  not  to  be  found  in 
*-»>iun. 

'  rbe  (iVinbol  '  nh'  eiiabi  in  Italian,  but '  nh  '  doea  not. 

'  The  Bymbol '  Mb  '  igtbeBtroog  modificKtion  of  weak  'gh.'but  tha  last  does  not 
^"liil  iti  Italian,  altbougb  it  is  very  corainoa  in  tbe  vulgar  Florentine  and  Roman 
X>riHiDnciatioD  of  (be  lowest  claaiee.  Tbe  Italian  pbnue  (poece  in  pace), 
^^toDeticslly  '  pptobe  n/i  piitahe,'  ktffdt  w  piate,  becomee  '  pp&Bsbe  \nh  p^be.' 


'  Tbe  eymbul '  i '  has  no  strong  modifioation. 

N.B. — (1)  Thesoundi  wbifb  I  coniider  t«  be  vowels  h 

(2)  A  dot  between  two  «oiuioaants  of  the  eame  kind  indieo 


an  asterisk  prefixed. 


"  Transaction*  of  the 


:ill.— ON  PROFESSOR  ATKINSON'S  EDITION  OF 
THE  PASSIONS  AND  HOMILIES  IN  THE 
LEBAR  BRECC.     By  Whitley  Stokes,  D.CX. 


r 

^^tTuE  Lebar  Breco,  or  'Speckled  Book,'  ia  a  fourteenth -century 

^y  Vellum  MS.,  now  consiBting  of  140  leaves  of  ihe  largest  folio, 

Written  for  the  most  part  in  double  columns,  which  contain  in 

•ome  cases  more  than  80  closely -written  lines.   It  belongs  to  the 

library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  by  which  learned  body  a 

lithographic  facsimile  was  published  in  1876.  With  the  excep- 

lioDS  of  a  fragmentary  history  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 

CJreot,  iho  story  called  Mnc  Conglinnv's  Vision  (which  reminds 

One  sometimes  of  Rabelais,  sometimes  of  the  ^n^fliV/tf  ileKarttme 

^t  de  Chiirnage),  two  lyrical  poems  (in  pp.  108"  and  186*), 

^jid  a  copy  of  the  old  glossary  attributed  to  Cormac,  its  con- 

"•-cnte  are  religious  or  ecclesiaatical.     The  whole  is  in  the  Irish 

l«»ngunge,  except  two  Latin  hymns,  a  copy  of  the  Lorica  of 

^Stildus,  a  sermo  synodalis,  some  texts  from  a  Latin  translation 

C  not  always  the  Vulgate)  of  the  Bible,  and  other  portions  of 

the  homilies  hereinafter  mentioned.     For  the  history  of  the 

dhristian  religion  in  Ireland  it  ia  of  the  utmost  value,  and  it 

as  a  great  repertory  of  the  Old  and  the  Middle-Irish  languages. 

But  for  philological  purposes  it  must  be  used  with  caution, 
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for  the  scribes  were  ignorant  and  sometimes  careless;^  and 
we  find  in  every  column  instances  of  that  confusion  of  ch 
and  t/i,  of  gh  and  dh,  of  mh  and  bh,  which  has  prevailed 
from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  present  day,  and  which 
makes  most  Irish  MSS.  and  printed  books  either  snares  or 
eyesores  to  the  etymologist. 

Two  of  the  divisions  of  this  codex  consist  of  PassiGns  and 
Homilies.     The  Passions  are  those  of  Christ,  six  of  His 
Apostles,  John  the  Baptist,  Stephen,  Longinus,  the  Seven 
Sleepers,  St.  George,  and  Pope  Marcellinus.     The  Homilies 
treat  of  the  Epiphany,  Circumcision,  Transfiguration,  and 
other  events  in  Christ's  life,  of  the  incredulity  of  S.  Thomas,  of 
Pentecost,  of  Michael  the  Archangel,  of  the  four  saints  most 
popular  in  Ireland — Martin  of  Tours,  Patrick,  Brigit  and 
Columba,  of  charity,  repentance,  the  ten  commandments,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  fasting,  the  canonical  hours,  and  other  such 
matters.     ''It  is  nearly  certain,"  says  Professor  Atkinson, 
''  that  the  whole  of  the  texts  here  printed  are  versions  madfg"== 
directly   from   the   Latin."      This  is  quite   certain  in  th< 
case  of  most  of  the  homilies,  where  each  sentence  of  th< 
Irish  is  preceded  by  the  Latin  original,  which  Prof.  Atkin 
son,  as  a  rule,  omits  from  his  texts.     He  thus,  as  M. 
Gaidoz  has  remarked,  '*  modifie  la  physionomie  de  Toriginal,^ 
and  leads  his  readers  to  suppose  that  he  has  made  his  transla- 
tion without  assistance.     The  Latin  appears  to  be  the  worlr 
of  continental  scholars,  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the 
almost  total  absence  from  these  documents  of  anything  to 
throw  light  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Irish  church,  the  manners,  customs,  laws,  superstitions  and 
folklore  of  the  Irish  people.     The  references  in  Professor 
Atkinson's  texts  (U.  7515-7517)  to  the  use  of  oil  in  (not 
before  or  after)  baptism ;  to  the  mixed  chalice  (L  6360)  ;  to 
an  eternal  purgatory  (1.  4308) ;  to  future  punishment  by  cold 
as  well  as  by  heat  (1.  6397) ;  to  future  reward  by  listening 
to  the  music  of  the  birds  in  paradise  (1.  6486),  are  about  all 
that  illustrate  religious  belief  and  usage.   The  catalogue  of  tbe 

^  e.g.  iteuatamar  7^,  leg.  iteuaiamar;  rorenaehsat  19P,  leg.  rqftrmimi^wtt ; 
Tairitim,  193%  leg.  Tairitid  ;  roglom  larigdia  162M6g.  roglormairig  dia ^   ' 
dttar  246*  30,  log.  dorinde  tdr;  9uigiudud^  192^,  leg.  iuidiugud. 
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»iiiplisliinents  of  the  two  daughters  of  Herodias  (11.  889- 
892)  throws  eoroe  light  on  the  umusements  of  the  aucient 
Irish,  and  the  lists  of  the  punishinents  legally  inflicted  (11. 
4198-4201  and  7332),  illustrate  their  criminal  law.  Phrases 
like  tiilach  eomdnla,  'hill  of  meeting,'  I.  8355  (which  the  editor 
renders  hy  "  rendezvous  "),  are  also  racy  of  the  soil.  As  to 
Irish  superstitions,  one  may  perhaps  quote  11.  7315-7318  as 
to  casting  lots,  poisons  (philters  ?)  of  women  (upt/ia  ban), 
auguries  given  by  birds  {'j/6r  en,  the  gotha  en  of  the  Irish 
Uennius,  p.  124,  the  Latin  oxciiies),  visions,  the  moon's  time, 
forbidden  days,  and  prophecies  by  living  men.  The  beliefs 
that  when  a  king  is  righteous,  '  earth  and  sea,  field  and 
-wood,  lakes  and  rivers  will  be  fruitful'  (1.  4280) ;  that  the 
:6rst-horn  of  an  adulterer  or  adulteress  will  die  prematurely 
(L  781 1) ;  that  for  three  days  after  its  birth  the  lion's  whelp 

(lifeless,  and  is  brought  to  life  by  the  breath  and  roar  of 
father,'  appear  to  belong  to  Irish  folk-lore.  So  does  the 
ion  of  the  dropping  well  (11.  6365-6367),  which  never 
increases  in  rain  nor  diminishes  in  drought;'  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  foreign  source  for  the  following  fine 
legend,  which  occurs  as  a  commentary  on  the  text  DiHgite 
n  qui  iadicatU  ten-atn  (11.  4129^145) : 
e  ye  justice,'  that  is,  deliver  righteous  judgments,  0  kings 
the  world  !  For  Solomon  greatly  feared  the  Lord  when  he  was 
g  the  people  and  passing  sentences  upon  them.  Tor  one  day 
I  hciore  the  noble  king  Duviil,  his  father,  whin  David 
■  judging  the  people.  And  he  upbraided  David  for  his  tardi- 
nd  hesitation  in  deciding.  Whoreupon  his  father  suid  to 
"Come  ihoa,  my  son,  to-day  upon  the  throne,  that  tho» 
t  search  into  and  elenr  up  the  questions  and  the  causes  of 
i  quickly  thnu  I  do.  Por  thou  art  shrewder  and 
r  of  wit  and  undcrstonding,  as  is  said  in  the  proverb :  The 
r  thorn  it  alaay*  tk»  iharpir."  ' 

.  Culeln,  p.  33,  and 

It  of  tbe 

^    c  M  twiithi  tilling  ind  mdlhaiT  [tbe  fawn  is  swifter  than  ite  dam), 
f  Glonarj,  ».i.  Msng.    Other  proTurbs  in  Prof.  Atkinson's  book  ore  it 
eli  ma  nl-6r  {glory  is  nabler  thim  gold),  76811,  and  AmvoJ  innmaii  oniain 
r  in  ■hMiWB  ol  f*!Bi),  3010,  a  wainiug  againit  o>et-confid«nce. 
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"  Then  went  Solomon  upon  the  throne,  according  to  his  father'i 
order.     And  over  his  head  there  appeared  to  him  the  Hand  of  thi 
Creator  with  a  two-edged  sword^  threatening  him  with  a  saddei^    ^ 
and  awful  death  if  he  swerved,  little  or  much,  from  the  righteoi 
judgment.     And  when  Solomon  saw  that,  he  trembled  greatly,  an^ 
his  blood  turned  to  bone  in  him  for  fear  of  the  one  God.     And  thei 
he  entreated  his  father  to  beseech  the  Lord  for  him,  and  to 
him  forgiveness  for  the  vexation  that  he  had  caused  him  throngl 
want  of  knowledge.     So  then  they  both  besought  the  Lord  that 
Ho  would   protect   justice,  and  that  they  might  never  pass 
unrighteous  judgment."  ^ 

In  the  costly  yolume  under  notice  Prof.  Atkinson  hi 
printed,  with  funds  supplied  by  the  British  Goyemment  im  .JTto 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  whole  of  these  Passions  and  alf.-flBilI 
the  Homilies  except  those  on  the  Transfiguration  and  th.M=flhe 
four  saints,  Martin,  Patrick,  Brigit  and  Colomb  cille.  H  M — fie 
gives  the  texts  in  the  Roman  character.     He  has  added  ^  a 

translation  (sometimes  paraphrastic,  sometimes  condense^^^^^ed, 
frequently  erroneous)  of  the  greater  number  of  his  texts  p  ^3;* 
and  an  elaborate  glossary  concludes  his  volume.  In  tbX"-:Ahe 
following  remarks  I  shall  first  notice  the  texts,  secondly  f^Iy^ 
the  translation,  and  thirdly,  the  glossary. 

1.   Thb  Texts. 

The  texts,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them,  are  reprodu 
with  rouHoiuiblo  accuracy  from  the  codex.^     But  this  c 
is,  as  I  have  hinted,  not  unfrequently  corrupt,  and  the  fi 
criticiHui  T  have  to  make  is  that,  except  in  three  instan 
Prof.  Atkinson  has  not  collated  his  texts  with  the  versi 
contuinod  in  other  AISS.     No  editor  of  an  Irish  text 
disponso  with  this  process.     It  is  true  that  Prof.  Atkin 
iippourH    to    have    collated  his  Passion   xxix.   (the  Se 
iSloopora)    with    EgtTton    91,    fo.    32,   his  Passion    x 

*  SiH'  tho  AVrMf»  (V//iyMr,  ii.  382,  383,  where  this  legend  was  iSrst  print 
irnuNlHttHl.  

'^  llo  hus  iu»t  truuHlattHl  tho  homilios  numbered  ix.,  xiii.,  and  xxxrii.    fi^^Ee^tf 
omittril  \o  \mmh\\v  miu'h  of  his  homilv  viii. 


*  lliMuily   xiii.   ou  the  Cin'umcisiou  is  incomplete.      Homily  xiii., 
Truuntlgur.itiuu,  \*  not  given  at  all. 


tbe 
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wigintis)  with  Egerton  136,  p.  8.5,  and  the  first  portion  o£ 
h  Passion  xix.  (Christ)  with  the  Irish  gospel  of  Nicodemus 
■  tbe  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  But  these  collations  are  far 
N>m  complete,  and  he  has  wholly  neglected  Laud  610,  ff. 
U'-14',  which  contains  a  copy  of  the  Passion  of  Christ's 
kiuge  (=Atkin8on,  pp.  42—18),  and  the  fourteenth  century 
fish  MS.  in  the  Bihliotheque  Nationale,  which  contains 
mions  of  no  less  than  nine  of  Prof,  Atkinson's  texts — 
Brked  respectively  III.,  IV..  VII.,  XVI.,  XIX.,  XXVL, 
XIX.,  XXXVL,  and  XXXVII. 

'Secondly,   although    Prof.    Atkinson    has   discarded    the 

hCaUed  Irish  type  for  Uoman,  he  has  not  availed  himself 

I  the  power  which   this  sensible   act   has   given   him,  to 

Krk,  by  the  use  of  italics,  his  extensions  of  the  numerous 

ntractions  in  his  texts.     lie  prints,  for  instance  (I.  2829), 

fgrandaigsibair.     But  this  is  a  vox  nihili.     Had  he  used 

plies.  Its  he  ought,  he  would  have  printed  ro-grnndatgsihair, 

id  then  even  tiros  in  Irish  would  have  seen  that  this  was  an 

titorial  error  for  the  ro-grendaigsibair  ('ye  have  boarded' 

•challenged')  of  the  manuscript,'  162'  45.      A  similar 

n  1.  1630,  where  for  the  "itwt  kal.  luil"   ('on 

I  third   [day  before]  the  calends  of  July')  of  the  MS. 

,  Prof.  Atkinson  gives  us  "itat  kalaind  luil,"  which 

nerc   gibberish.      So   in  1.  3302,  where  the  Jews  take 

^t  to  Golgotha,  the  MS.  166''  8,  has  Dia  mhatar  tra  oc 

tcht  iama  sd/, '  when  they  were  going  along  their  way ' ; 

Uor  st?l,  Prof.  A.  prints  'sroigled,'  and  translates  'after 

rging    Him,'   which    would    he    I'lirna    »hr6igkii,   with 

^ted  s.    So,  in  I.  639G  (MS.  53'  1),  Prof.  A.'s  'fer  na 

'  should  be  fer  na  leiraian^scn  'the  author  of  the 

1  (or  GompleteP)   declaration.'     And   in  1.   5643   (MS. 

D),  his  'leth  is  aentudach  ind  aisneisen-se'  should  he 

■toibi,  .i.]  is  aentudach,  ind  ais>i^w-se,  the  scribe  having 

Bated  the  gloss  for  the  lemma,  without  much  regard 

Bpln  nf  Ihe  >erb  fritmaigim  are  grtnHatgil  in  maeraJ  ri'iiniN  iiuirtA, 
m  /rtH  (tlie  boys  cha!tvu|^  kim  tu  come  and  muIutLlJr  duuk  Ihom}, 
BlullUL  Find,  Rev.  Celt-  r.  200  rahiii  ie  grmwgudua  Trm'aadac  en  f.K.iii 

S A  (he  Hiu  cbBllrngiDg  thu  Truiana  to  cnin«  uut  n(  Ibcii  cil;),  II.  2. 
_  .     Hence  Uieadj.  frmnaiftlitek  'defiant,'  LL,  331*. 
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for  syntax.  To  these  five  specimens  may  be  added  an  error 
which  is  made  ''about  400  times"  (p.  646).  The  MS.  on 
each  of  these  occasions  has  the  abbreviation  ''di''  {Le. 
Old-Ir.  didiu,  G.C.  349,  712-13,  later  diu).  For  this 
Prof.  Atkinson  always  gives  the  vox  nihili  *din/  So  the 
compendium  da  {i,e.  dano,  G.C.  700),  he  prints  at  least  six 
times  as  '  dan.' 

Thirdly,  he  often  bisects  compounds,  e.g.  cet  che&ad  L  34,  for 
c4tch48ady  and  fir  dhuine  5642,  for  firdhuine.  We  even  have 
na  truaig  8315-16,  for  n-airuaig}  da  muscach  3042,  for  damui' 
each,  and  tair  sin  6462,  for  tairlcjain. 

Fourthly,  his  use  of  the  hyphen  is  generally  needless  and 
often  wrong.  He  prints,  e.g.  rthgab,  and'Sin^  di-a  n-id^  talam- 
chumscttgud.  He  might  as  well  print  in  a  Greek  text  S-Xuaa, 
ip-ravOa,  ocr-Ti?,  in  an  English  earth-quake,  in  a 
ie-quel.  The  editorial  error  rO'tamed  1.  410,  for  r<hUar[d]nedi 
'thou  hast  been  ordained,'  can  deceive  no  one.  But  whi 
Prof.  A.  writes,  as  he  does  in  countless  cases,  the  articular 
prepositions  cos-in,  fars-in,  /ors-na,  iars-in,  iars-in^ni,  i^-in 
is-na,  las'in,  res-in,  tris-in,  tara-in,  instead  of  co-ain,  for 
for-ma,  etc.  (or  better  coain,  foratn,  forsna,  etc),  he 
leads  the  tiro  into  the  belief  that  the  %  in  these  com 
belongs  to  the  preposition,  whereas  it  is  part  of  the  bu 
quent  article.  To  print  in  an  Italian  text  aU-o,  coU-o,  daU*  - 
deli-o,  nell-o,  sull-o,  in  an  01d*French  text  al^,  del^,  wod^ 
be  similar  blunders. 


II.    The  Translation. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  Prof.  Atkinson's  translation, 
the  Passions  and  Homilies.     He  states  (p.  276)  that  he 
not  been  anxious  to  give  ''a  slavishly  literal  translation  of 
Irish  text/'  but  that  he  has  not  "  passed  over  any  real  d£ 
culty  of  which  he  was  conscious."     This  one  is  bound 
believe.     But   the  limited  extent  of  his  consciousness 
appear  from  the  following  specimens.     I  shall  first  give  lA^^ 

^  In  p.  958, 1.  27,  the  (P)  should  be  omitted  after  n-iOruaig. 
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W'Xt,  then  Prof.  Atkinson's  version,  and  then  a  rendering 
*'liit!h  I  fear  he  will  denounce  as  'slavishly  literal.'  The 
'^umbers  refer  to  tho  pages  and  lines  of  Prof.  Atkinson's 
l»ook. 

oirchittdig  cratbdeeha  na  hAma  y  cristaige  urmoir  in  oirth- 
*'»"'•  «*/i,  '  faithful  overseers  of  Asia  and  very  many  Christians 
H  of  aOl  the  East'  {278,  11.3,4).  Read:  'the  pious  principals  of 
^^»sia  and  the  Christiana  of  the  chief  part  of  all  the  East' — 
^■■Wv^ioiV  being  the  gen.  sg.  of  the  substantive  vrmor,  not,  as 
^B*^(*ol'.  A.  supposes,  an  adjective  in  the  nom.  pi.  maeo,  agreeing 
^B^^tL  cristaige, 

^^  ^uiiiigia  in  delh  hi  froigid  a  leptha  in  conair  buiaiged  a  Ifpthn 
*  l>o  placed  the  image  on  the  wall  near  which  was  the  head  of 
liia  bed,' 297, 1. 22.  The  Irish  is  corrupt,  but  easily  corrigible, 
^'*'en  without  reference  to  Laud  610.  For  but  aiged  a  leptha 
•"tiaii  Mi  a  aiged,  and  then  translate:  'he  set  the  image  on 
tt»^  wall  (footboard)  of  his  bed  in  the  direction  in  which  was 
-t>iia  face,'  i.e.  in  front  of  him. 

9t4}H  Ehraide  ut  '  with  such  and  such  a  Jew '  (280,  1.  36). 
**-^aad :  '  with  yonder  Jew,'  ul  for  tit. 

tininde  '  animosity '  and  '  savagery '  (281, 11,  32,  36),    Read 
^•^»^     both   places,  '  aenseteasness,'  Old-Ir.  an-inne,  from   inne 
^■^nse,'  with  the  common  negative  prefix. 

■Boco  tanic  digal  .  .  .  for  leritsalem  '  till  the  time  of  the 
*^*-<3king  of  Jerusalem  '  (284, 1.  11).  Read :  '  till  vengeance 
'^or  Christ's  blood)  came  upon  Jerusalem.'  So  toaaach  na 
'^*ala  'the  beginning  of  the  siege'  (284,  1.  17).  Read:  'the 
^^^ginning  of  the  vengeance.'  In  the  glossary,  p.  642,  digal 
V.  ==  Welsh  dini)  gen.  digia,  is  rightly  rendered. 

basgaire  co-serh  ecnech  etiiailiigech  '  wringing  their  hands, 
^■■*3d  being  filled  with  the  bitterness  of  intolerable  cursings' 
^^90, 11.  11,  12).  Here  Prof.  A.  has  mistaken  the  adverbial 
t*l»fix  CO  for  the  prep,  co-n^cim,  the  adj.  serlj  for  the  Bubst. 
"^vrrbe,  and  the  adjective  hnech  for  the  substantive  4cnach. 
^I'ranslate  aimply :  'clapping  of  palms  bitterly,  violently, 
Xm  tolerably.' 

in  uaim  alehi  Sirnpti    '  on  Mount  Soracte '  (290,  1.   37). 
Itead:  'in  a  cave  of  mount  S.' 
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nidine  bid  ;  etaig  '  abundance  of  food  *  (292,  L  9).  Bead : 
^  treasures  of  food  and  of  raiment.' 

romebaid  lassar  .  .  .  dia  gnuis  'a  light  flashed  over  the  face' 
(297, 1.  14).  Read :  '  a  flame  brake  from  his  countenance,' 
see  p.  797,  and  note  that  romebaid  is  bad  spelling  for  rome- 
maid,  the  act.  perfect  sg.  3  of  maidim. 

kcmit  at  ucht  femn  hi  cele  breith  bera  *  we  will  leave  it  to 
thine  own  breast,  with  thyself  to  decide  what  sentence  thou 
wilt  pass '  (297-8),  Bead :  *  we  leave  hidden  (lit.  in  con- 
cealment) in  thine  own  breast  the  judgment  thou  mayst 
deliver/ 

sosaad  *  seat '  (298, 1.  7).     Bead :  '  station.' 

oc  fur  m'anma  dia  breith  i  flaith  D^  *  watching  for  my  soi 
to  carry  it  into  the  kingdom  of  God '  (304,  1.  5).    Bead  ■ 
'  preparing  to  carry  my  soul  into  God's  kingdom.'     Prof, 
confounds  fur  with /aire,  Old-Ir.  aire,  cognate  with  the 
fi08  ('  watchers '  ?)  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  zxviii.  3. 

nemSle  '  remorse '  (304, 1.  13).     Bead :  *  lamentation.' 

Ba  mor  tra  a  dethitiu  *j  a  chair  '  of  great  carefulness 
stem  rebuke'  (305, 1.  4).    Bead:  *  great,  now,  was  his 
and  his  justice,'  cair=zcoir,  sg.  gen.  corach,  p.  698. 

[sjruthi  'more  famous'    (306,   L   34).      Bead:    'moc^^Miore 
venerable,'  sruithiu  (gl.  antiquior),  the  comparative  of  sruiilm  miitk, 

eccraibdige  '  unbelief '  (309,  L  23).    Bead :  *  impiety.'    TZmZTUbe 
corresponding  adjective  is  also  mistranslated :  coradu  ierat^^jm^ni* 
dechu  (impious  champions)  being  rendered  (314,  L  33)  bjr 

*  unbelieving  tyrants.' 

cepp  dar  a  chosa  ' fetters  on  his  feet'  (316, 1.  28).  Be^^sso^: 
'  a  block  (or  stocks)  over  his  feet;'  cepp  being  =:Lat.  eipfs^as, 
whence  also  Welsh  c^. 

forcongair  in  rig  roth  mor  do  thabairt  chuca  '  the  king  Tun 
prepared  a  great  wheel'  (317,  1.  25).  Bead:  'the  kinj 
orders  a  great  wheel  to  be  brought  to  him.'  In  p.  721  the 
tense  is  mistaken. 

Eo'immid  Oeorgi  *  His  re-appearance  astonished  the  king 
greatly'  (318, 1.  15).  Bead:  *  George  went  about.'  Here, 
as  Prof.  A.  himself  has  seen  (p.  761),  ro'immid  is  a  mia- 
spelling  of  ro-imthig. 
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f^oi  indorus  na  cathrach  cen  adnocul  .  .  ,  co  n-estais  biasta  7 
^^h€tite  he  '  he  (Stephen)  lay  .  .  .  without  burial  at  the  gate  of 
*'*^©  city  so  that  beasts  and  birds  devoured  him'  (326, 
^i^e   18). 

Here  are  two  mistakes.  Indorm  is  here,  not '  at  the  gate/ 
^Vit  a  common  nominal  prep.,  meaning  '  in  front  of,'  '  before.' 
'^Jid  eatais  is  not,  as  Prof.  A.  supposes,  in  the  indicative.  The 
^^ry  next  words  {acht  ni  ros-corb  ndch  n-anmanna  he^  etc.) 
^liow  that  the  protomartyr's  body  was  not  devoured,  but 
^^liraculously  preserved.  Bead  :  '  he  was  (left  lying)  before 
t^lie  city  (and)  without  burial,  in  order  that  beasts  and  birds 
^night  eat  him.' 

ail '  foundation '  (330, 1.  25).     Read  :  '  rock.' 
conanacar-su  'thou  art  able'  (334,  1.  5).     Bead:  'Thou 
liast  been  able,'  this  verb  being  the  redupl.  pret.  sg.  2  of 
^ionicim.    The  enclitic  form,  (ni)  coemnacair  (leg.  coemnacar)^ 
*  thou  hast  not  been  able,'  occurs  in  the  same  line. 

na  lochrannafor  lasad  lain  loch  '  light  flashing  on  the  lake  ' 
(337,  L  28).  Bead  :  '  the  lights  blazing  in  the  lake,'  i.e.  the 
lake  in  which  St. -Paul's  head  was  lying.  That  light  or  fire  is 
emitted  by  a  saint's  relics  is  a  commonplace  in  Irish  hagi- 
ology.     Here  it  comes  from  a  holy  head. 

oirchis  dinn  ria  n-amsir  ar  hdamunta  '  save  us  from  damna- 
tion  before  our  time'  (347,1.  23).  Bead:  'spare  us  before 
the  time  of  our  damnation,'  i.e.  'don't  torture  us  until  we 
are  damned.' 

imluaidid  i  foendel  he  'harass  him  with  delirium'    (347, 

i  30.)     Bead:  'Drive  him  about  into  wandering.'    foindel 

(^L  peruagatio)  ML  121^  8.    So  imltmdit  0  demnaib  '  possessed 

tj^  devils'  (360,  1.  8).     Bead:  'who  were  driven  about  by 

devils,'  and  compare  Prof.  Atkinson's  texts  L  2210   and 

^1.  90^  15,  135^  9. 

cech  aincesa  olchena  '  men  sick  of  every  evil '  (356,  1.  16). 
^tead :  '  every  ailment  besides.' 

brisfemne  delb  7  idal  Mairt  iarsin  '  we  will  break  the  idol 
forthwith'  (356,  1.  26).  Bead:  'we  will  break  the  image 
and  idol  of  Mars  thereafter.' 

dolad  'curse'  (364, 1.  14)  'distress,'  p.  667.   Bead:  'charge' 
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or  '  impost/  The  word  occurs  in  the  ace.  sg.  (gan  doladh)  in 
the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1581,  and  in  the  dat.  pL  (dolaidibf 
dolodib)  in  the  Book  of  Deir. 

CO  ndomblas  ae  'of  the  bitterness  of  gall'  (368,  1.  13). 
Read  :  *  with  gall/  lit.  *  with  bitterness  of  liver/  i,e.  the  bile, 
the  bitter  fluid  secreted  in  the  glandular  substance  of  the 
liver. 

email '  account '  (371, 1.  23 ;  379, 1. 16).    Email,  properly 

*  kind,'  '  species,'  here  means  '  version '  or  *  recension.' 

atathar  do  crochad  *who  is  being  crucified'  (377,  1.  9). 
Read :  '  who  is  to  be  crucified.' 

frinde  anair  '  westward '  (381, 1.  32).     Read :  *  to  the  easfl 
of  us '  or  '  in  front  of  us/ 

riana  facsin  '  at  the  sight  of  them '  (383, 1.  28).     Read 
'  at  sight  of  him,'  soil,  the  angel  who  appeared  to  the  womeK 
at  the  holy  sepulchre. 

riched  Uhe  kingdom   of    heaven'    (388,   1.   4).      Reafl 

*  heaven.' 

ar  mbidba  fl[r]wrft«  '  who  is  guilty  before  us  both '  (397, 
30).     Read:  'the  enemy  of  us  both,'  and  see  Zimmer 
Kuhn's  Zeitschrifk,  xxx.  43. 

ro'driuchtatar  *  they  raged '  (399, 1.  25,  and  p.  590,  coL 
1.  17).     Read  :  'they  cried  out.' 

in  ri  talmanda,  airrig  he  fri  laim  in  rig  nemdai,  rendered 
p.  405, 1. 8,  by  'the  earthly  king  is  a  viceroy  at  the  hands  qfW^^ 
Heavenly  King/  In  the  glossary  the  idiomatic  expressmc 
fri  idim  is  rendered  by  "  under  the  authority  of/'  It  me0i3 
"  as  vicar  (deputy,  substitute,  proxy)  for."  See  the  Tripartifcs 
Life,  Rolls  ed.  p.  28,  1.  13,  and  the  Four  Masters,  a.ip' 
1039. 

cdraidecht  is  rendered  by  '  arrogance '  (405,  1.  32),  by 
'  violence '  (409,  1.  10),  and  by  '  harshness '  (609).     It  means 

*  wickedness.' 

immarcraid  {^imm-forcraid)  'abundance'  (406,  1.  8,  and 
p.  758).     It  means  '  overabundance,'  *  superfluity.' 

erlathrigit  (they)  'govern'  (409,  1.  24),  (they)  'preside/ 
p.  685.  It  means  'they  dispose,'  'arrange/  'set  in  order:' 
cf.  latJMr  (gL  dispositio)  Ml.  42^. 
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r-ohrii  caih  /athri  /or  Demitn   '  he   there  fought  a  battle 

against  the  Devil'  (426,  1.   13).     This  common   idiomntio 

phrase    means  'He,  ChriBt,    thrice    defeated   the   Devil  in 

^.  battle,'  literally,  'broke  a  battle  thrice  on  the  Devil,'  i.e. 

^^^Kiccessfully  resisted  the  Devil's  three  temptations. 

V       Crine  'Quirinus'   (458,  1.  21;   p.   500,  1.   10).      Read: 

'Hieronymus'  or  'Jerome,' and  compare  Ml.  103^26, 124",  5. 

ni  deiitar  gait  gan  riin  gaite  '  stealing  without  the  intention 

of  ste&ling  le  not  stealing'  (486, 1. 16).    The  bull  is  due  to  the 

translator.     The  Irish  literally  rendered  is :    '  theft  ia    not 

committed  without  a  secret   intention   of  thieving,'  or,  in 

the  language  of  Blackstone,  there  must  be  a  vicious  will  as 

^''ell  as  an  unlawful  act. 

Aluny  other  mistranslations  which  I  had  noted  I  after- 
wards found  silently  corrected  in  the  glossary,  which  no  doubt 
was  compiled  with  the  instructive  assistance  of  Windiach'fl 
\9'' iiriei-fitich.  Prof.  Atkinson  was  naturally  unwilling  to 
publish  a  lengthy  list  of  bis  peccadillos.^  Fortunately  for 
Btudenta  of  his  book,  the  present  writer  has  no  such  objection. 
Thw: 

rvhidg  'shook,'  279,  1.  5 ;  na  digla  'of  the  siege,'  284,  1.    17; 

'■**wrSiit(  '  died,'  289.  I.  20 ;   tocraide  '  more  suitable,'  290,  1,  20  ; 

•nt^kei  '  of  a  jug,'  294,  1.  7  ;  noatmaigfed  '  would  have  watched,' 

2^7,  1.  30;  scoUi*  'burst'  301,  I.  8;  timoircid  'collects,'  301,  1. 

^^  ;    «  adiiad  '  tanning,'  305,  I.  22 ;  I6gmar  '  choice,'  305,  L  28 ; 

•"*eiara  -confesBor,'  306,  1.  30;  di  trath  '  a  few  hours,'  312,  1.  27, 

"'   *'o«rrhoit  d6  'it  availed  j'uat  as  little,'  317,  1.  17;  mairg  'fie,' 

"7,  1.  29  ;  rf«  '  fire '  3 1 8, 1.  25  ;  no  adairtha  •  ye  woraLip,'  320,  1.  3 ; 

"  ^'t^tltu-tnaig  'thou  curse,' 322,  1.  9;   ro-fotdii  'thou  hast  hurled,' 

^1  \.  26 ;  ro-i-cloehiat  Ittdaida  '  whom  the  Jews  crucified,'  326,  1. 

*;     /uiwHarf  '  angry  feeling,'  322,  L  21  j    'violence,'  353,  L  28; 

.      Jttcfa  }te  '  be  disappeared,'  327,  1.  10 ;  dianaig  '  thou  art  hasten- 

"^8»'  335,  last  line  ;  dil '  doom,'  346,  1.  6 ;  >(nrf«  '  life,'  356,  1.  6 ; 

^*»-»-Ai  'fervently,'  357,  I.  31  ;  fdtait  'they  know  how,'  362,  1.6; 

***   '  woe,'  862,  1.  12 ;  ro-eumdaiged  '  founded,'  364,  1.  6 ;  oroekain 

•^alflfflctor,'  368, 1.  29;  tuae  tntrdrigt  'child  of  fornication,'  396, 

^3 ;  ee  tocbail  tta  eloeht  '  raising  the  stones,'  371,  1.  9 ;  boegal  in 


^  lap. gSSheuyi, '-The  ttuulotion 
"^yi  i.$."  [lie  then  gires  eii  iulaaceE]. 


I  occaBionallf  [1]  coirected  bytLs  Glos- 
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eemais  amain  'confidence  in  the  absence  of  danger,'  372, 1.  21 ;  garrda 
'  guard  room  '  381, 1.  2 ;  atnal  ha  I6r  leo  'as  was  their  wont,'  381, 
1.  10;   Bochaide  'others,'  382,  1.  13;   alim  'we  implore,'  1.  11; 
tomiteir  'are  gathered,'  387, 1.  18 ;    erUh  'gnashing,'  391,  L  11; 
gresaeht  '  inspiration,'  392,  1.  23 ;   oe  freBgahaH  '  taken  np,'  393, 1. 
31 ;  cdtnchomrae  '  comfort,'  394, 1.  31 ;   e[r]<mugud  '  calamity,'  398„ 
1.  2 ;  Bostatb  '  citadel,'  399, 1.  23 ;  '  borders '  (399, 1.  28)  ;  eorofegur 
'that  I  may  assign,'  401,  1.  21;   gillacht  'childhood,'  402,  L  6 
airitiu  'respect,'  403,  1.  6;    toeeraides  'opposes,'  403,  1.  11;    mm 
thimna    'my  law,'   403,   1.    31;  foreettd  'maxim,'  404,    1.   24 
CO  riihinach  '  peaceably,'  405,  1.  24 ;  trosethi  '  self-restraint,'  4081 
1.  15  ;  feill  'deceit,'  408,  1.  22;   airmitiu  '  acceptable,'  411,  1.  28 
remi88  '  lifetime,'  41 1,  1.  31 ;  eunuanad  '  reUef,'  412,  1.  18 ;  aduatm 
mara   'desperate,'  412,  1.  26;    aduathmar  'hideous,'  412,  1.  44= 
etarfuarad  'alleviation,'  413, 1.  3;  ram6rrodirecera  'loud,  anguishe&i 
413,  1.  4;    imrim  'entrance,'  419,  1.  32;  Juaearthaid  'enforcer: 
442,  1.  14 ;  foehaide  '  inflictions,'  452, 1.  32 ;  ein  tothaeht  ^  ein  det-s 
herius  'without  special  validity  and  reference,'  452,  1.  13 ;  taiue^ 
thar  'were  shewn,'  453,  1.  15;   coaa  saiget  'with  hia  arrow'  (5 
453,  1.  17 ;  faith  'king,'  459,  1.  35;   srladaigimm  '  I  accept,'  4S^ 
1.  17;  adha  hunaid  'permanent  abode,'  478,  1.  27;   Balehar  'an 
noyance,'  481,  1.  23 ;  iorutair  ass  '  is  sundered  from,'  483,  1.  6 ;  « 
dhescad  do  thecht  'to  communicate  contagion,' 483,  1.  16;    adhar 
'argument,'  485, 1.  6 ;  spreid  'means,'  485, 1.  25 ;  huaidred  'deteriora- 
tion,' 486, 1.  22  ;  aithns  'heading,*  486,  I.  SO  ;  on  16  'and  therefore,' 
486, 1.  32  ;  eric?*  'portion,'  488,  1.  28 ;  guirt  'vegetables,'  490, 1.  5; 
leimnech  'onslaught,'  490,  1.  9;   is  direch  tuiether  so  'this  is  ex- 
emplified,' 491,  1.  10;  goiste  'net,'  492,  1.  19;  longphort  'fort,' 
494, 1.  22 ;  erech  '  breach,'  494, 1.  27  ;  connagut  'we  seek,'  498, 1.  28 ; 
craihdech  '  believing,'  502,  1.  13;  eoforhthe  'spiritually,'  502,  1.  26; 
coduthrachtach  'cheerfully,'  502,  1.  32;   lecca  lonna  [leg.    lomma] 
loisctecha  'mighty  red-hot  battle-stones,'  507, 1.  33;  ni  tharraid'tkej 
had  not  caught,'  508,  1.  5 ;  oirfitiud  *  mockery  of  song,'  508,  1.  29 ; 
euiU  '  comer,'  509,  1.  31 ;  'nest,'  511,  7;  il-hrethach  'full  of  pre- 
judices,' 510,  1.  1 ;   dergud  'neglect,'  511,  L  11 ;  fetdn  'hiss,'  611, 
1.  35;    siitrall  'candle,'  511,  1.  35  ;   lesugud  'support,'  512,  1.  8; 
aprisc  'short-lived,'  513,  1.  1 ;    tiugatb  'stifP,'  513,  1.  12;    ixamaU 
'  abundant,'  514,  1.  1  ;   hantaiscthid  'treasure,'  514,  1.  12 ;  een  iliu- 
gud  'unquestioning,'  614,  1.  14. 

That  any  one  capable  of  publishing  such  unlucky  guess* 
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should  have  undertaken  a  work  like  the  present  is  one 
^^  t^liose  events  which  could  happen  only  in  Ireland. 


III.  The  Glossary. 

iThe  glossary  consists  of  435  pages^  closely  printed  in 
doiiUe  columns,  and  must  have  cost  much  time  and  labour. 
^lie  author  has,  for  example,  counted  the  number  of  times 
t'bat  the  following  words  occur  in  his  texts,  though  their 
Oleaning  and  use  are  perfectly  well  known :  and  (there) 
occurring  460  times.'  din  (leg.  didiu)  'occurring  about  400 
tames.'     tndiu  (to-day)  *  about  66  times.'   tnni  (the  thing) 

*  al>out  75  times.'    no  (or)  'about  150  times.'      oen  (one) 

*  al>out  180  times.'  Such  statistics  may  be  desirable  in  the 
caae  of  books  like  the  Yedas,  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  or 
even  the  Divina  Commedia.  But  to  compile  and  print 
them  for  a  set  of  Middle-Irish  homilies,  arbitrarily 
selected  and  in  themselves  nearly  worthless,  seems  (to 
speak  frankly)  a  foolish  waste  of  time,  labour,  and 
money. 

7he  errors  of  this,  as  of  other  glossaries,   are  those  of 

oi3ci.i88ion,  and  those  of  commission.     Of  the  former  I  have 

oi^ly  found  five  instaQces,  viz.  ail  'rock'  1638  (where  in  dail 

sli^oald  be  ind  ail),     an-inde  (senselessness)  129,  133;  atruag^ 

(*  'v-ery  pitiful '='Wel8h  athru)  8315,  where  Prof.  Atkinson 

px-iuts  na  truaig  for  n-atruaig:    casta   '  footprinted '    6335, 

^™ch  he  mistakes  for  a  Latin  word  ;^  atelle  '  of  a  star/  6983, 

^^5,  which  he  mistakes  for  the  gen.  sg.  of  the  Lat.  stella, 

^^^    mosach  *  filthy,'  8299.     But  the  latter  are  numerous. 

f^^oae  that  are  likely  to  mislead^  may  be   classified    as 
follows :_ 

-.    .  better  attruaah,  as  in  AnnaU  of  Ireland^  Three  FragtMnU,  ed.  0* Donovan, 
^^^^line  17. 

^    ^^he  Apadonia  in  Prof.  Atkinson's  texts,  L  6335,  iB=Apodanea  a  pedis 
i^^stigio  impresso,  Ducanee. 

.  .^  ^Ixamples  of  errors  whicn  cannot  mislead  any  one  with  the  merest  tincture  of 
poilology  are  in  p.  621,  s.?.  acall-^  where  Prof.  Atkinson  says  that  the  enclitic 
^^^  is  from  '  the  root  ad-glad,  and  in  p.  892,  where  he  says  that  <  ato '  is  a 
^^t-form '  used  in  the  conjugation  of  *  taim.' 
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a.  Non-existing  words. 

h.  Oblique  cases  given  as  nominatiYefi. 

c.  Wrong  insertions  of  marks  of  length. 

d.  Wrong  omissions  of  marks  of  length. 

e.  Separations  of  the  same  word. 
/.  Confusions  of  different  words. 

g.  Wrong  meanings. 
A.  Wrong  etymologies. 

I  will  now  give  specimens  of  each  of  these  classes,  and  co: 
elude  by  proposing  etymologies  of  some  of  the  words  in  P 
Atkinson's  glossary,  which  he  has  not  traced  to  their 

a.  Non-existing  Words. 

accad  '  striving '  (P).  This  occurs  in  1.  341 :  batar  icaoca^  jl 
ic  cosnam  fri  Siluestar  (they  were  fighting  and  contendicnm  £f 
with  Silvester),  where  we  should  obviously  read  ic  caeca^^^' 
Caccad  for  cocad  (gl.  bellum)  Ml.  103^  2,  dat.  hua  chofr-mMd 
(gl.  bello)  103^  5. 

aichnim  'to  commend.'     A  mere  misspelling  of  aithm 
p.  535,  the  enclitic  form  of  aithenim  *  I  commend.** 

airmfhmgrad  *  transfiguration.'     '  No  doubt  tcnrmfhit 
says  Prof.  Atkinson.    The  context  shows  that  it  is  an  error 
remfiugrad  'prefiguring : '  cf.  the pret.  pass.  sg.  3  roremfhiui 
5106. 

atharducht '  alteration '  (P).  The  nature  of  a  man  and  tk  ^it 
of  an  angel  are  the  same,  according  to  S.  Augustine;  but,  aa  ""^ys 
the  Irish  homilist,  o  dhapeccaid  in  duine  dochdid  ae  ina'th(^!^^' 
dacht  6n  aingel^  literally  :  '  when  the  human  being  has  sinn^^^ 
he  has  gone  into  his  (m-a)  passing  over  {tardacht  for  tariedi^^^ 
from  the  angel.'  Compare  conscera  brichtu  druad  tardechm  '^^ 
arbelaih  Demuiriy  LTJ.  120^  6. 

atoibim  (P)  '  to  drink.'  Inferred  from  atoibet,  a  soril 
error  for  atibet  *  they  quaff.'  The  s-  pret.  pL  3  atibset  occi 
in  the  Franciscan  Liber  Ht/mnorum,  p.  38. 

atuaig  'from  the  North.'     Misspelling  of  aiitaid  or  (xtiaitJ^*^ 

d^aurthige  s.v.  bend-chapur.     Bead:   daurthige,  the  — ^-^'fl- 
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mrthechy  derthech,  or  durthech  *  oratory/  a  very  common 

L  Middle-Irish. 

ige  '  beastly.'     Misspelling  of  blaataide,  LU.  31*.  1. 

'  spot.'   The  word  meant  is  boccdit,  O'Reilly's  boccdid, 
n  t.     Hence  bocoidech  (gl.  maculosus). 

(s.v.  buide  *  yellow ').     I  do  not  know  whether  Prof. 

n  quotes  this  word  as  being  Irish  or  Latin.     It  is 

It  glosses  miiienis,  in  LB.  199%  and  is  an  error  of 

be  or  facsimilist  for  budib,  pi.  dat.  of  Ir.  buide=IjB,t. 

g  '  lord.'     Misspelling  of  coimsid  or  comsid,  as  in  LTJ. 
;  LL.  224^ 

gthech  'neighbour,'  comichib  'stranger'  (P).  The  first 
words  is  a  misspelling  of  comaithech,  the  second  of  its 
comaithchib. 

ainrach  '  foot-diseased.'     The  word  meant  is  coss^gaU 
There  is  no  such  word  as  '  galaraeh.* 
ige  'Christian,'  cristaigecht  'Christianity,'  should  be 
,  crktaidecht, 

rig  '  correptionem,'  cited  under  ciiibrech,  is  a  scribal 
r  cuimbriy  the  ace.  sg.  of  cuimbre  '  brevity.' 
ligiud  *.  The  form  cumdaigthe,  which  Prof.  A.  sup- 
be  the  gen.  sg.  of  this  fabrication,  is  the  ace.  sg.  masc. 
>ret.  part.  pass,  of  cumtaigim.  The  cimitaigthey  which 
cites,  is  the  nom.  pi.  fem.  of  the  same  participle. 
"Jiod*  '  dart.'  This  monstrous  word  is  inferred  from 
I,  a  scribal  error  for  dibracthi,  ace.  pi.  of  dibracud  '  a 

?.; 

gim^  'to  forgive.'  The  enclitic  form  of  this  verb  is 
its  non-enclitic  (or  *  orthotonic ')  form  is  do-liiigim. 

/s  diiuigim  is  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

'way.'    This  is  a  scribal  error  for  dliged,  the  reading  of 

10,  fo.  13,  b.  1.     ("  Is  e  sin  immarro  dliged  7  deimin 

eea  tainic  inn  imaigin  noem-so,"  etc.). 

?  'tearing,  rending.'  Bad  spelling  of  dluige,  the  verbal 
dluigim  '  scindo.' 

Maim  'to  murmur'  (?).     Fabricated  from  the  ^-pret. 

ro^driUchtatar^  a  syncopated  form  of  ro-do-r-iucarttUar 

Tram.  18SS-80.  iS 
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'  clamaverunt.'    Compare  the  Old-Irish  noun  diuerae  'clamor '       ^ 
^=dO'Od'gaire. 

-erlangair.  This  curious  word,  the  first  letter  of  which  i^^_g 
the  second  element  of  a  diphthong,  has  been  inferred  fron^r:^ 
Joroerlangair^  i.e  for-foe-r-langair^  the  redupl.  pret,  sg.  3  or^^^f 
fulanginiy  with  the  verbal  prefix /or. 

ernaigim  *  *  to  wait/  inferred  from  emaigtiB^  a  misspellint  ^^^ 
of  emaidtis,  secondary  pros.  pi.  3  of  emaidim^  or  imaidim  ^^  ^ 
Windisch  gives  it. 

-ernaligthi  inferred  from  na  patri  aecht-ernaligthi  801 1>  ^  ^ 
scribal  error  for  na  patre  aecht-emaigthe  'of  the  seven-prayer——^ 
paternoster.' 

fodhrachtaige  'consumptive  person.'     Bad  spelling  of . ^. 

brachtaide.  Cognate  with  the  anfobracht,  anbobrachi  of  (^^3^ 
mac's  Glossary  and  the  An<nent  Laws^  i.  124,  140^  the  brcmeii 
of  the  Lebar  Lecain  vocabulary. 

fuigell  'remainder.'    A  misspelling  ot /uidell,  as  in  Li.Zr. 
114*,  25. 

gennth'ge,  ginntligecht  should  be  gentlide  (as  in  Wb.  b^}^ 
gentlidecht, 

glan-shndthe  '  model,'  should  be  gldindihe  *  linea,'  '  norma, 
see  Sg.  3^  20,  Ml.  35^  72*  8,  145^  6. 

grandoigun  *  should  be  grennaigim,  as  above  pointed  out. 

ialla-crann  '  sandal,'  should  (if  hyphens  must  be  used)  be         g 
iall-acrann,  a  compound  of  iall '  thong,'  and  acrann  'shoe'  ML      ^ 
56^ =W.  archen. 

iaruaige  'of  iron.'  Bad  spelling  of  iamaide  *ferreu8,'  as 
correctly  written  five  times  in  Prof.  Atkinson's  texts.  The 
dat.  pi.  iarnaidib  is  in  LTJ.  28**. 

imgrindim  *  '  to  persecute.'  The  word  meant  is  in-grindim^  < 
better  ingre^idim,  a  common  verb,  cogn.  with  Lat.  ingrediar.^ 
The  '  imgrindfes '  of  the  LB.  is  a  scribal  error  for  ingrindfes^ 

inbanda  (?)  'stream.'     This  is  nothing  but  in  banna  *i 
drop,'   *  the  stream,'  Prof.  A.  mistaking  the   article   for 
prepositional  prefix. 

indebar  '  manure '  (P).     The  passage  in  which  this  im 
ary  word  occurs  is  dogina  6r  do  indebar  7  do  otraigib  na  n^ec 
'  he  will  make  gold  qf  dung  and  of  the  excrements  of 
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iorees,'  where  indebar  eeems  to  stand  for  Jliindehav — the 
Bspirnted  /  being,  aa  often,  oraitled.  With  *fiiiil-ehny  cf. 
mnn-ebor  LU.  74",  23,=raH«-<i4ff/-  .i.  cac,  O'Dav.  65. 

ingreintig  'persecutor.'  Bad  spelling  of  ingreintid,  or 
ingrainlid  Ml.  130°  4,  the  personal  noun  of  ingrendtm  above 
mentioned. 

inllidiglfif  'schismatic'  (?)  is  a  scribal  error  for  indluigthe, 
LB.  251,  b.  9,  cognate  with  dhtigim  and  dlutge,  supra. 

teirni*.  This  we  have  already  seen  to  be  a  misreading  of 
lUy-aim^sen  gee.  sg.  of  liir-nkn^ig. 
^malartnaiij  'destroyer,'  Bad  spelling  of  »irt/<ir/nfl'V/. 
r  medontach 'mediatOT.'  Inferred  from  the  voc.  sg,  medontmg. 
Dad  spelling  of  medontaid.  Compare  for  the  suffix  simontaig. 
muwach  'stream.'  The  word  of  which  Prof.  A. 'a  miiscach 
is  a  fragment  is  damiacach  'outpour,'  'effusion,'  which  occurs 
twice  in  LB. :  Dobert.  Gateon  tra  in  cnoi  n-oUa  forsin  oloich 
CO  matatn  .  ,  .  cooid  araXaid  fos-fuair  arabaracb,  y  in  damus- 
cach  nsci  oc  teperaain  eati  (Gideon  put  the  fleece  of  wool  on 
the  atone  till  morning,  and  on  the  morrow  he  found  it  thus : 
with  the  outpour  of  water  dropping  thereout),  p.  126, 1.  49  ; 
and  in  p.  164',  ropem^tashoetliairsiumnarbadeni  teperaain 
fhola  oll&s  in  damuscacb  allais  tanic  trianu  chorp  (such  was 
the  greatness  of  His  suffering  that  the  dropping  of  blood  was 
Qot  swifter  than  the  outpour  of  sweat  that  came  through  His 
iody).  Prof.  A.  bisects  this  word  into  da  muscac/i.  For 
knother  bisection  see  tarr  infra. 

ochnd  [M]  'sighing,'  a  scribal  error  for  ochbad  (pi.  ace. 
tciihada,  LL.  339"),  or  och/mi  (LU.  51"),  or  for  ochxail,  F. 

oc/ilai'den.'  ThewordmeantisybcA/rt.  InProf.A.'8"aochlai" 
i-h&  X  (infected  by  the  interjection  a)  ia  regularly  omitted. 

ordnige  '  ordained.'  Bad  spelling  of  ordnkle,  ordnil/ie,  the 
pret.  part.  pass,  of  ordnim,  or  of  ordnigthe,  the  pret.  part.  pass, 
of  ordnigim. 

othrach  'dung.'  The  word  meant  is  otrach,  a  very 
vomraon    form,   of  which  ochtrach  ML  129°,  2   (pi,  octarcfie 

9",  7),  seems  a  doublet. 
^vtcrubar.     The  scribe's  "  dorecubar,"  LB.   163',  is  mere 
a  for  do  frecrubar,  the  pret.  pi.  2  ot/reeiaim. 
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saith  '  evil.'     A  scribal  error  for  saich,  Wb.  8%  20 :  Ml.  _.  _ 
86^  11 :  LU.  17%  23 :  LL.  64^  15 ;  115^  12 ;  280^  28, 39, 44_   ^. 

simontaig  *  simonist.'     Bad  spelling  of  simdntaid. 

sorcJiaidim*  *to  enlighten.'     Inferred  from  ahoreaides, 
spelling  of  sorchaiges,  rel.  pres.  sg.  3  of  Borchaigitn  *  I  en- 
lighten.' 

tarr  F.  'end.'    This  is  a  good  instance  of  Prot  Atkinson" 
method.     The  homilist  (fo.  108fl),  describing  Judas  after 
had  betrayed  Christ,  says  that  he  had  no  hope  that  Gk)d- 
mercy  would  be  offered  to  him,  cen  sailechtu  irocaire  Di 
thairain,  where  ihairsin  is  obviously  a  scribal  error  for  thaU 
sin  {=iorc8in,  1.  621  of  Prof.  A.'s  texts),  dat.  sg.  of  taircs^^u 
*  to  offer,'  Ancient  Laws,  i.  p.  208, 1.  21.   Prof.  A.,  not  1md^^^ 
standing  this  easy  passage,  bisects  ^Aafr[c]«tn,  adds  an  r        to 
t/iairr,  then  invents  a  feminine  tarr  with  the  meaning  'en^  W/ 
and,  lastly,  translates  his  di-a  ihair-sin  by  *  after  that.' 

techailim*  (?)  'to  collect.'     Inferred  from  the  imperat^re 
sg.  2,  techail,  a  scribal  error  for  tecmhall,  from  dO'ec-mailatJM. 

Uchtaige  '  frozen.'     Read  tichtaide  '  solidified.' 

tenntige  '  fiery,'  should  be  ienntide  or,  better,  tentide. 

teprenim  '  to  flow.'  Inferred  from  the  pret.  ro-ihepremeif 
bad  spelling  of  ro-theprennset.  The  non-enclitic  (or  *orth( 
tonic ')  form  of  this  verb  is  do^rennim  (with  doable  n)^  ' 
— whence  doeprannat  (gl.  afluant).  Ml.  39^  2, — ^the  encl^tic^^^' 
is  teprennim. 

tercet  '  want.'     Bad  spelling  of  ferce. 

testeman  'testimony.'     Head:  tesfemin,  a  loan  from  Lat.    ^ 
testimonium, 

tUstige  'parent.'     Inferred  from  a  nom.  pi.  tustige  (mis-   —  ^ 
spelling  of  tustidi)  and  dat.  pi.  tustigib  (for  tustidib).    The 
nom.  sg.  is  tuistid,  which  occurs  compounded  in  tuistid^renid 
(gl.  parricida)  Sg.  12**. 

ubfad  '  scaring.'    Inferred  from  rf'  ubtad,  mere  scribal  care- 
lessness for  c^'/wW/ier^/.     The  homilist  says  (p.  238,  L  7070)^^' 
that  the  Devil,  '  who  holds  the  abbacy  and  kingship  of  thie^  ^^ 
world/  has  been  terrified  and  outraged  by  Christ's  fulfilment 
d'  \_/'\ubt[^h']ad  J  do  sharugud  trin  chomaillitid  Crist, 
fubthad  is  the  verbal  noun  oi  fobothaim  (gl.  consternor,  aria)^  ^ 
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.  146^  But  Prof.  Atkinson  actually  writes  *prob.  con- 
5ted  with  auptha,  uptha/  which  is  a  corruption  of  aipthi 
.  veneficia)  Wb.  20*»  20. 

6.    Oblique  Cases  given  as  Nominatives. 

ictaib,  Hhe  Acts  of  the  Apostles.'     The  ace.  pi.  is  acta 
ev.  Celt.  yiii.  367),  and  so,  doubtless,  is  the  nom.  pi. 
tdbuid 'iweiliug.*  Dat.  sg.  of  adba,  LU.  40*,  38,  and  Corm. 
%irthirche  *  eastern.'     Gen.  sg.  fern,  of  airtherach. 
%thi  (P)  '  avenging.'     Dat.  sg.  of  athe  or  aith€f  which,  in 
534,  Prof.  A.  misrenders  by  '  sharpness,  sharp  rebuke.' 
huaiU  *  resort,  den.'     Dat.  or  ace.  sg.  of  hitaley  LL.  225**,  or 
rrfe=Lat.  bovile. 

jlug  'bell.'  Dat.  sg.  o{ clog,  doc  M.=W.  cfocA,  pi.  clych, 
x>ngaine  *  contrition.'  Gen.  sg.  of  congan.  Prof.  A.  quotes 
)  passage  in  which  his  congaine  occurs  as  **  tria  c.  cride." 
is  iria  rath  congaine  cride  (through  grace  of  contrition  of 
irt).  Compare  cen  chongain  cridi,  Ml.  90*  10. 
mimbrechtaige  *  captive.'  A  scribal  error  for  cuimrechtaidi, 
.  pi.  of  cuimrechtaid, 

ruthi  *  pit.'  Gen.  sg.  of  cuthe  borrowed  (like  W.  pydew) 
m  Lat.  puteus. 

Uathi  '  slothfulness.'  Dat.  sg.  of  dedthe,  a  derlv.  of  dedith 
ikeen,'  'sluggish'  (=de+&ith)  LL.  54%  12.  Compare 
\e  *  swiftness '  {ar  dthi  y  imetrummi,  LL.  266*).  The  Old- 
sh  dM,  which  Prof.  A.  compares,  is = Lat.  deses. 
•Ucaain  'looking.'  Dat.  or  ace.  sg.  of  d^^su^  Old-Ir.  dicsiu, 
iloigi  'disintegration.'  Dat.  sg.  of  dlaige=^dluige,  F.  the 
*bal  noun  of  dluigim  '  I  rend,  split.' 

frissi '  heresy.'  Gen.  sg.  of  erea.  Another  gen.  is  heraia, 
s,  eiris,  F^lire,  April  23.  The  nom.  sg.  is  given  by  O'Clery 
^ris  .i.  michreideamh,  where  the  long  d  seems  due  to  a 
kaetymologie  (^-iris). 

fiamaide  'snare.'  Gen.  sg.  of  etarnaid  'ambuscade.' 
Diary's  eadamaidh  .i.  cealg. 

firenchi  '  righteousness.'  Dat.  or  ace.  sg.  of  firinche^  de- 
ed from  firinach  (gl.  Justus). 
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forbaid  (?)  left  untranslated.  This  is  the  dat.  sg.  oiforba  .i. 
fearann,  O'Cl.  Compare  darsin  forbaid  (over  the  ground), 
LU.  117^   asa  [f^orbbaid,  LL.  222%  da  [f'jdrbaid,  LL.  229\ 

geim  *  gem.'  Dat.  or  ace.  sg.  of  gemm  borrowed  from  Lat. 
gemma. 

gill,  only  in  i  ngill '  in  pledge.'  Here  gill  is  for  giuUf  the 
dat.  sg.  oi  gell  (gL  pignus)  Ml.  27%  6. 

le%ci  ^  laziness.'     Should  be  lesce, 

-loscthi  *  heated'  [rectius  *  burnt'].  Should  be  loscthe  or 
loiscthe,  the  pret.  part.  pass,  of  loiscim, 

liithraigi  [rectius  luthraige]  'bolt,  bar.'     Ace.  pi.  of  liithrach^ 

margretai  *  pearl.'     Nom.  pi.  of  margr^ity  from  Lat.  nua 
gareta.     The  dat.  sg.  margreit  is  found  in  LL.  237*,  the  dat 
pi.  mdirgretaib  in  LB.  209^.     A  strange  nasalised  form  nuu^ 
grent  occurs  in  LB.  138**,  6. 

metrapoile*  *  metropolis.'     Gen.  sg.  of  metrapaiL 

ww(?^w 'hatred.'     Gen.  sg.  of  *mw<?iM. 


monotdre  'money-changer.'    PI.  n.  of  monot6ir^=ljBX.  mone^^^  ^^- 
&riuH, 

nil  'nesti     Gen.  sg.  and  nom.  pi.  of  n«^= Welsh  nylA^.^^ 
Lat.  nidm  from  *mzdos, 

pajype  'vine-leaf  (?).  Nom.  pi.  o{ papp=popp,  LIT.  97%  3, 
where  it  means  'bunch,'  'tuft.'  Nom.  sg.  bab  'tuft,  tassel' 
in  the  West  Highlands. 

penginde  '  penny.'     Nom.  pi.  oi  pengindz=  AS,  pending. 

'Scoit,  The  compound  lin-scoit  '  linen  sheet,'  from  which 
this  word  is  inferred,  is  in  the  dat.  sg.  The  nom.  is  lin-scot, 
where  scot  (O'Reilly's  scod)  is  borrowed  from  ON.  skaut 
just  asfuindpog  is  from  ON.  vindauga. 

aollsi '  light.'  Should  be  sollse,  as  in  1. 1283  of  Prof.  A.'s  texts. 

speilp  'cloak  '  (rectius  'robe').  Ace.  sg.  of  «p^^ from  Lat. 
peplum, 

atelli  (better  atelle,  as  in  6983,  6985)  is  the  gen.  sg.  of  bUU^ 
borrowed,  like  W.  yatwyll,  from  Lat.  stella :  hence  the  name 
Stellan  or  Stiallan. 

toit  '  a  whole,'  from  Lat.  tota,  is  the  ace.  sg.  of  tdt^  which 
occurs  compounded  in  the  name  Tot-mdel  (gl.  totum  caluum), 
Book  of  Armagh  13^  2. 
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,    ^f^iU.     Gen.  sg.  of  trell '  a  space  of  time.'     So  hi  cind  trill 
f<xl€M%  '  at  the  end  of  a  long  while,'  LB.  221^,  30.     The  dat. 
V  is  common  in  the  phrase  iar  trill  (for  iriull),  'after  a  while.' 
le  rest  of  Prof.  Atkinson's  lexicographical  errors  to  be 
noticed  are  of  less  importance,  and  will  therefore,  to 
room,  be  printed  in  smaller  type. 

c.  Wrong  Insertions  of  Marks  of  Length. 

^^mdd  '  wound.'     Should  be  cned, 

'demon,  devil.'     Should  be  dlimun,  notwithstanding  the 
thong  of  daemon  {^aifiuv),  from  which  it  is  borrowed. 
^miged  '  law.'     Should  be  dli^ed^zW.  dyled, 
€i6%m%n  'deep.'     In  the  oblique  cases  ddimne,  ddimnih  the  o  is 
S  hy  position  and  for  that  reason  is  marked  as  such.     But  the  o 
^imin  (=W.  dwfn)  is  short  by  nature. 
^idil  *  coDstant,'  should  be  fedil,    Jnfidligit  etc.  the  i  is  long  by 


Uim  *to  drink,'  should  be  ihim=W,  yfafy  Skr.  pibdmi. 

ddgaim  'to  forgive,  remit,'  should  be  hgaim.     In  Idgthai-se  and 
^<^.^dar  (which  misled  Prof.  Atkinson)  the  o  is  long  by  position. 

snartir  should  be  mar^i'r= martyr,  gen.  martyris. 

•mkre  '  fury,  madness,'  should  be  mtrtf,  a  deriv.  of  mer  'mad.* 
Prof.   Atkinson's    clmdl  '  enclosure,'    and  namd   *  enemy,'  are 
X^^%r>Qbably  mere   misprints    for   clitsal  (from    Lat.    clausula),   and 


d.  Wrong  Omissions  of  Marks  of  Length. 

aigedehaeh^  'hospitable,'  aigidecht,  'hospitality,'  should  be  dig- 

.-Ir.  dig-) J  where  the  di  (dt )  is  a  diphthong. 

aigihide  '  awful,'  should  be  digtktde,  cognate  with  dg. 

ailim  'to  implore,'  should  be  dilim  or  diliu,  from  *ad-li6y  ^h'p^ 
"Vrhence  also  XtTrro/un  (Bezzenberger). 

airem  '  number,'  should  be  dirim,  or  drim  as  in  1.  4427.  This, 
Xike  W.  eirif,  is  from  ad+rim.  So  airmim  '  to  count,'  and  its  par- 
ticiple airmide,  should  be  dirmim,  dirmide, 

alaind  '  beautiful,'  should  be  dlaind, 

haidim  'to  drown,'  etc.,  should  be  bdidim  'I  drown.'  The  verbal 
noun  ifl  rightly  given  as  hddud,  W.  hoddu 


\ 
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hanaim  '  to  grow  white,'  should  be  hdnaim,  a  denom.  of  bdn=i 

hcMugud  '  putting  to  death '  [hdB^  should  be  bdiugmd. 

hel  *  lip,  mouth,'  should  be  hel. 

helra  *  language,'  should  be  helre, 

hlaitk,  *bHthe'[!]  should  be  hUith. 

cainim  '  to  bewail,'  should  be  edinimy  where  di  is  a  diphthong. 
Cognate  are  accdine,  iodine  'lamentation,'  W.  ewynoy  aehwyno^  anc 
perhaps  Gr.  Kipvpo?, 

castel  *  village,'  should  be  castel,  as  we  see  from  O'Clery's 
chaUtU  .i.  caislen  daingen,  from  the  doublet  eastial,  the  gen.  8g. 
eaisteoil  in  the  Eour  Masters,  a.d.  1595,  and  the  gen.  pi.  ic  corguc 
chastial,  LL.  236\     The  Lat.  coitellum^  from  which  these 
words  are  borrowed,  must  have  been  pronounced  eaaUllum. 

ced  *  permission,'  should  be  cidf  O.-Ir.  eit,  Welsh  eann.     So  th     ^«e 
cognate  verb  eedaiffim,  cetaigim  *  to  consent,'  should  be  ddai^t 
cetaigim.     So  the  verbal  noun  eetugudy  p.  582,  should  be  dtugud. 

cetamus  *  in  the  first  place,'  should  be  eit-amuSy  lit.  '  first  attack. 

cet-cruthaigim  *to  create  forthe  first  time,'  should  be  eiUcruthaigh 

cetna  *  first,'  *  same,'  should  be  cHna, 

complet  '  complines,'  should  be  compUty  from  the  Low  Latin 
pUtGy  officium  ecclesiasticum  quod  caetera  diuma  officia  comphi 
claudit,  Ducange. 

crick  *  limit,'  should  be  erkch, 

cu  *  dog,'  should  be  <?A="Welsh  ci, 

de  *  smoke,'  should  be  de,  gen.  diad. 

deroil  *  small,'  deroile  '  insignificance,'  should  be  derdil,  derdile^ 

ditiu  *  protection,'  should  be  d'ltiu. 

ec  *  death,'  should  be  ic, 

enirte  *  weakness,'  should  be  inirte. 

escai  '  moon,'  should  be  iscae. 

fathacda  'prophetic,'  should  hefdthacda^  a  deriv.  of /dt^AaLat.  vdki^^^a, 

genar  *  was  bom,'  should  be  ginar. 

legim  '  to  read,'  should  be  legaim,  notwithstanding  the  ahf       Jrt 
penult  of  Lat.  %o,  from  which  it  is  borrowed. 

leim  ^  leap,'  leimnech  '  leaping,'  should  be  Uimy  liimmch. 

len  *  sorrow,'  gen.  leoiUf  should  be  len. 

log  'reward,'  should  be  Ug. 

lar-gnim  '  satisfaction,'  should  be  Idrgnim. 

lothor  '  ewer,'  should  be  Idthcn-,  Idthur  (Cod.  Bed.  CarL  39*  4), 

loat/iarf  Sg.  67*  SsaXoeryooV,  \ovrp6v,  or  \wrpov. 
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nw  *  I,*  should  be  m^— Welsh  mi,  Lat.  mS. 

medanach,  melltoir,  should  be  meddnach,  meUtdir. 

metuffud'mcreeismgf*  should  be  nUtugudy  a  deriv.  of  mit^W,  maint. 

mi'  negative  prefix,  should  be  mi-.  Prof.  A.  writes  correctly  mi- 
hi9y  mi-gnimy  mk-imherty  mk-imhrim,  but  in  the  same  page  m»- 
^homitaim  and  mi-ddnam. 

mirhtdta  *  marvellous,'  should  be  mkrhulta,  a  derivative  of 
-t^yhtUl  borrowed  from  Lat.  mlrabile. 

m 

morad,  moraim^  morfesiur,  should  be  mdrad,  mdraim,  mdrfisiur, 
noemad,  noemaim,  noemda,  noemdacht,  all  want  a  mark  of  length 
on  the  0.     So  does  noidendacht, 

oelaeh  'youth,*  should  be   delaeh,  a  compound  of  6c,  dacW, 
^fuanc'^{m  form)  Lat.  iuveneus. 
og-ihlan  *  wholly  pure,*  should  be  dg-nhldn. 
oige  *  guest,'  should  be  6ige  (where  the  6f  is  a  diphthong). 
tisaic  *  washing,'  should  be  dsaie  *  foot  washing,'  borrowed  from 
'^t.  ohsequium, 

^lag-hiim  '  stripe,  blow  in  punishment.'      Read  pldghHm,  the 
^c£^  being  from  Lat.  pldga,  and  compare  pldghuille,  pi.  dat.  6  phlag- 
^^ih,  LL.  244*. 
^urgatair  '  purgatory,'  should  be  purgatdir. 
^anic  perf.  sg.  3  of  ridm,  should  be  rdnic,  as  the  Skr.  dnanca 
^ould  have  taught  Prof.  Atkinson. 

-saileehtu  'hope,'  should  be  miUchtu,  where  the  di  is  a  diphthong. 
scrihtha   'written'   (pret.   part.  pass,  of  Bcrkhaim^^laX,  scribo), 
tfc.ould  be  serihtha. 

una  '  denial,'  should  be  Bina, 

danaigim,  a  denominative  from  sldn,  should  be  aldnaigim. 

inathat  '  needle.'     Bead,  mdthat :  mdthath  (gl.  acus)  Sg.  107*  3. 

to-ehenel,  so-chmslach,  apreid.   Bead,  Bo-ehenil,  Bo-chenilach,  sprHd. 

iutt  should  be  tiitt. 

w  *  earth,  mould.'     Bead,  iir  or  A»>. 

«r  *  fresh,  green.'     Bead,  iir=  Welsh  ir, 

e.  Separations  of  the  same  Word. 
fl<Wf  *  abode,'  p.  524,  is  the  dat.  sg.  of  aite  *  house,'  p.  635. 
^hi,  p.  552,  is  the  dat.  sg.  of  aithey  p.  534. 
^^ulta,  which  Prof.  A.  (p.  632)  gives  as  the  gen.  sg.  of  an  im- 
^Sixxary  deglad"',  is  the  gen.  sg.  (with  metathesis  of  T)  of  deliugud 
siration '  (p.  633)  ;  and  ro  d^glad,  which  he  gives  (p.  632)  as  the 
-  Bee,  preB.  3  8g.  [ !]  of  an  imaginary  deglaim*,  is  the  pret.  pass. 
^-    S  of  deligim  (p.  633)  *  I  separate.' 
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neeh  '  aliqoid,'  p.  816,  is  declined  in  the  sing,  like  an  o-stem. 
In  the  plural  (as  is  the  rule  in  Middle-Irish  with  neuter  noons 
ending  in  -ach  and  -eeh)  it  passes  over  to  the  ^-declension,  and 
we  have,  accordingly,  nechi  (for  neche)  in  the  nom.  and  ace,  neehih 
in  the  dat.  These  plural  forms  Prof.  Atkinson  puts  under  ni 
Hhing/  p.  822.  A  similar  mistake  is  made  hy  Prof.  Zimmer, 
in  Euhn's  Zeitschrift,  xxx.  456. 

iolaigim*  *  to  defile,'  inferred  from  the  imperative  salau^  and  the 
pret.  do  shaiatfff  regular  forms  of,  and  wrongly  separated  from,  sal* 
ehaim  '  I  defile,  befoul.' 

To  these  one  may  add  eoraihdech,  p.  678,  and  its  derivativi 
iecraibdige,  p.  676 :  imarcraid^  p.  758,  and  its  derivative  immareradach^ 
p.  760 :  ittUf  p.  774,  and  its  derivative  itadach,  p.  773 :  909eila- 
p.  883,  and  its  derivative  suiscelach,  p.  887. 

/.  Confusions  op  different  Words. 

adandad  *  lighting  up,  stimulating,'  is  confounded  with  adtuu^. 
The  former  is  from  ^ad-adannad,  the  latter  from  *adannad, 

cde  *  concealment '  (='W.  celydd  *a  sheltered  place*),  is  placed 
under  c^le  *  fellow,  companion '  (= W.  cilydd).  The  context  is  acht 
Uemit  at  ucht  feaain  hi  eele  hreith  hera,  line  609.  This  Prof.  A. 
renders  (pp.  297-8)  as  follows :  **  But  we  will  leave  it  to  thine 
own  breast  with  thyself  to  decide  what  sentence  thou  wilt  pass." 
How  he  got  *  with  thyself '  out  of  hi  cele  is  not  apparent.  The 
sentence  obviously  means :  *  But  we  leave  hidden  [lit.  in  conceal- 
ment] in  thine  own  breast  (the)  judgment  thou  mayst  deliver.' 

Uir  *  complete'  (=W.  llwyr  *totus,  omnis,  uni versus ')  is  placed 
under  leir  *  visible,  conspicuous,*  of  which  I  know  no  cognate. 

tnin  '  small,  fine,  gentle.'  Min  (=  Goth.  minSf  A.S.  min)  is  *  small,' 
but  min  (= Welsh  mwyn)  is  '  smooth,  fine,  tender,  delicate,  gentle.' 

minigim  *I  explain,'  a  denominative  from  min,  is  confounded  with 
minigim  *  I  mince.'  From  the  former  come  minigit  and  mknigther; 
from  the  latter  ro-minaig  and  minigther, 

g.  Wrong  Meanings. 

aditig  '  abominable,  accursed.'  The  second  meaning  is  wrong,  and  J 
the  first  had  better  be  *  execrable.' 

ae  *  liver,  gall.'  The  second  meaning  is  wrong:  'gall '  is  domhlai^ 
as,  literally  *  bitterness  of  liver.' 
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^i^detchiuffud  '  cursing/     It  means  '  denying,'  and  is  cognate  with 

(ex  aith'.deehim  ?)  *  I  refuse,'  etech  *  refusal.' 
4Muimilliud  *  perturbation.'     This  word  means  '  destruction,'  as  in 
'.  87%  28,  and  many  other  places. 
49ince8s  '  anguish.'     It  means  *  ailment '  (an-iccesa), 
€8€nmeeh   'reviling.'     This  is  a   derivative  of  ainim  'blemish,' 

'.  anaf)y  and  means  '  blemished.' 
a%rd  *  end,  quarter.'     The  former  meaning  is  wrong. 
€^9rius  '  place  of  meeting.'     It  merely  means  '  a  meeting,'  and  is 
identical  with  the  [a]irM  .i.  comdal,  of  the  Tochmare  Emire :  dobai 
^u-ies  (.i.  comdal)  les  do  Gallaib.  luid  dochum  airisi  de  Ghdlaib  timcell 
^1^— -A^lban  andes. 

€Mdihe  'sharpness,  sharp  rebuke.'     It  means,  1.  ultio ;   2.  com- 
satio,  pretium,  foenus.     See  aithe  (gl.  talio)  Wb.  H*',  aithe  .i. 
O'Cl.,  Ascoli,  Glossarium  Palaeo-hibemicum,  xlviii.     Ex- 
^X>les  will  be  found  in  LL.  224*  ((T  athi  an-icora  for  Troidnu), 
t*  {aithi  na  g<ma  tein),  and  in  the  Ancient  Laws,  i.  218°  {d*  aithe  a 

^Mnfarhthi  *  unspiritual'  (?).   It  means  'imperfect,  incomplete'  {an- 

^mnghaid  *  wicked.'     It  means  '  fierce,'  '  cruel.'     £a  hanghaid  trd 

imthuargain  LL.  242^.     Ba  hanghaid  .  .  ,  in  /egad,  LL.  244^ 

feoehair  7  am  anghaid  i  eathaih  7  a  n-irgalaih,  Tochmare  Emire. 

ieman  n-angbaid  (the  fierce  lion),  LL.  223%  LB.  128^. 

mttbela  'to  die.'     This  verb  (rectius  athila)  can  only  mean  'peries' 

*  periet.' 
mthnugud  *  rebuilding.'     It  means  '  renewing.'     W.  adnewyddu, 
^Uihim  '  to  correspond,  to  be  in  harmony.'     This  verb  properly 
^^sans  *  I  adhere  to '  (from  the  prefix  ad  and  i6ih  *  side ' :  cf .  the 
»w  Lat.  aceo9tare,  acottare,  from  ad  and  eosta)^  and  then  '  1  cor- 
-^pond  with,'  '  I  am  connected  with.' 
btus  '  hand,  palm.'     The  former  meaning  is  wrong. 
hlaith  'blithe.'    This  word  (rectius  hldith)  means  '  smooth,  gentle.' 
hoc'shlat  'light  switch.'    It  means  'goat-rod':  cf. eon-shlatt  infra. 
hratdn  [leg.  hratan']  '  fish.'     It  means  '  salmon.' 
hrdih  *  judgment-day.'   It  simply  means  '  judgment '  or  *  doom  * : 
^V.  hrawd  :  'judgment-day '  is  Id  (or  laithe  or  dia)  hrdtha, 

earrae  'stone.'     It  means  'crag,'  'rock.'     carrcih  (gl.  cautibus) 
^.  126*  8. 

€0cha-n  'everything.'     It  means  'whatsoever.'     The  cechae  cited 
by  Prof.  A.  from  L  1255  \&z=.oech  ae. 
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eepp  '  fetter.'     It  means  '  block,'  '  stocks,'  and,  like  W.  eyff,  is 
borrowed  from  Lat.  eippus, 

cetach  peg.  c^tiicK]  *  hundred.'     I  think  it  means  *  consisting  of  a 
hundred,'  na  mile  citacha  *  the  thousands  consisting  of  hundreds.' 

eists  '  treasure.'     It  means  'chest,'  and  is  an  ia-etem.  formed 
Lat.  eiataf  as  airse^  aneoire,  eaindelhra,  eamra,  lunga,  sita  respectivel] 
from  J/><riv,  anchora,  eandelahrum,  camera  (navis),  lon^a^  seta, 

elerech  [leg.  cUrecfi]  *  clergy.*     It  means  '  cleric' 

eoblige  *  cohabitation.'     It  means  *  lying  together,'  *  copulation.'     ^ » 

eoep  *  lump,  ball '  (?).  It  means  *  clod,  clot,  lump,  mass,'  but  ncc^^ot 
'ball.'  The  dat.  pi.  is  written  eaipatb  in  LL.  4^  18,  lareain  tar^^^^j^. 
eatar  Tuatha  Bi  ina  caipaih  ciach  (thereafter  came  the  Tuatha  HUKDe 
in  their  masses  of  mist),^  where  eaipaib  eiaeh  corresponds  with  tKl.:^e 
nelaih  dorchaih  *  dark  clouds,'  of  the  prose  account,  LL.  9*,  5. 

coma  *  terms,  conditions.'     It  means  *  a  bribe,'  *  gift,'  *  subsidy  ^^^y.' 

con-shlatt  *  switch.'     It  means  *  a  dog-rod,'  cf.  hoc-ehlat  supra. 

debldn  *  weakling,  orphan.'  The  second  meaning  is  wrong.  IW  ^^Deb- 
16n  [leg.  Deblen]  o  m[a8]d^bili8,  0*Dav.  75.  The  word  is  a  dS^  ^in^. 
inutive  either  of  a  loan  from  Lat.  dSbilie,  or  of  a  corruption  of  :  Jr. 

dedhol=^de-adhol.     See  Glossarial  Index  to  the  Calendar  of  Oen^^^gn^ 
p.  ccxlv,  and  add  innan  deidblendn  (gl.  pupillorum)  Ml.  127^  3. 

didin.     Here  i  n  din  didin  is  rendered  by  Good  Friday.    It  m^»— eao^ 
on  any  Friday,  good  or  bad,  literally  'on  last  fast,'  Wedne^^stji* 
being  the  first  fast  in  each  week. 

dokt  *  '  finger.'     Read  '  hand,'  and  cf.  etima  daitih  (gl.  cum  n:^  auzA 
bus)  Gildas'  Lorica.     Cognate  seems  doe  lam&  (gl.  lacertus)^      8g, 
68*  1,  pi.  gen.  innandoat  (gl.  lacertorum)  Aug.  92. 

domattu  *want,  greediness,'  domma  'need.'   They  mean  '"poyerty^ 
and  arc  the  opposites  of  eommatu  and  somma  '  wealth.' 

duma  *  caim,  mound.'     Duma  by  itself  never  means  '  cairn,'  m.        ^ 
heap  of  stones.     This  is  duma  clock  '  a  mound  of  stones.' 

iecraihdige  'unbelief,'  icraihdech  'unbelieving.'   The  former woi 
means  '  impiety,'  the.  latter  means  '  impious.* 

ecid  '  he  tells.'     This  is  the  enclitic  form  of  the  3rd  sg.  perj 
act.  of  the  non-enclitic  ('orthotonic')  adcuadim^  and  means  'he  (she^'^^^  ' 
or  it)  told,  related,  declared.' 

icomland  '  anguish.'     This  is  P.  O'Connell's  eaeomhlarm  '  wrong^^ 

*  In  Stoinmeyer's  Zeitschrift,  rail.  318,  note,  Prof.  Zimmer  translateB  thisb^^     ^J 
**  darauf  kamen  die  Tuatha  De  Danand  in  ihren  uehelkappm,^*    But  the  Ir.  e«i|-  ^^     ^* 
ooep  has  uotliing  to  do  (as  ho  supposes)  with  the  Mod.H.G.  kajppe,  Mid.H.G. 
kuppt. 
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ifl  play,  inJDstice.'     Eiaroples  will  bo  found  in  LL.  93',  110^ 
5",  225",  and  see  Windisch's  Wiirlerbuch,  s.v.  icomhnd. 
epil '  he  died.'     This  ia  the  enclitic  form  of  the  3rd  Bg.  pre»mt 
lie.  act.  of  aiielim,  and  means  'periahes.' 
fXuitmtd  '  mitigation.'     It  means  '  excuse.'      See  the  Tripar- 
Xife.  Rolls  ed.  p.  184,  1.  25. 
ehvitndid  (a.v.  tlaidt)  '  from  the  Law.'     The  words  mean,  of 
e,  ■  from  the  Lord.' 

H  '  subject.'    It  means  '  weak,  feeble.'   Ifow  spelt  faon  or/aoiB. 

mt,  prep,  with  gen.  '  throughout.'   Thia  is  a  noua  compounded 

r=  W.  ff^r '  oblique,  sloping,'  and  fot '  length,'  governed  by  the 

dar  or  for.   It  always,  I  think,  means  '  athwart,  across.'    Thus: 

%areia  am  .  .  .  d<trjiantt  nafaiglhi  '  I  saw  one  (coming)  across 

[Teen,'  LB.  2 1 3'',  59,  for  fiarut  na  hAitia  moi'ri  uH  '  athwart 

whole  of  Asia  major,'  LP.  3*.     In  a  chrouend  do  lumofhar  Jiarut 

^Hraeh  'to  carry  his  skin  across  the  city,'  LB.  177',  it  has 

■Be  a  nominal  proposition.     A  similar  phrase  ia  in  LB,  215, 

;  etngit  darjiarlait  nafaiehtkt  '  he  went  athwart  the  green.' 

htaigid  [M]  '  laying  waste,'     The  passage  in  which  thia  word 

I  [ro'j/olmaiffed  letk  na  cathraeh  di — is  rendered  by 

rof.  A.  •thereafter  took  place  tbedevaatationot  half  thecitybyit.' 

.  ueaoe.  of  course,  'thereafter  half  the  city  was  deraatated  by  it.' 

the  scribe  or  the  facsimilist  has  omitted  the  prefix  ro  before 

Sid  8g.   prct.    pass,    of  fulmaigim.      Prof.    A.    might,  at  all 

have  known  that  leth  was  not  a  genitive  ag. 

etar,  /or-fhetar  '  I  am  able,  was  able  (to  do).'     The  passage 

bicli  he  cites — n»  mdti  foretalar  {=for-fhttatar)  torn  tin — means 

ot  the  more  did  they  know  that.' 

for-6rda  '  (golden),  glorious.'  Thia  word,  ia  the  nom.  pL  maso,, 
HM  'summi,'  and  is  a  formation  from  ord=liat.  ordc,  like 
H.  tztraordinary.  Another  fordrda  '  gilded '  is  a  formation  from 
Wgold.'     Compare  W.  goreuro  '  to  gild.' 

for-nuitta  'desperate,  furious.'    The  adj.  nialta,  of  which  this  is 

compound,  is  derived  bom  niatk,  the  stem  of  nia  '  champion.' 

/ortail,  fortamaii '  strong.'     The  former  word  means  'prevailing,' 

iminant,'  cf.  ha  fartail  me  for  each  ret,  LCf.  lO"*,  ba  fortail 

i',  LL.  230*,  pi.  n.  eomhtar  furtaili  for  eerddih  liiitht  gent- 

LL.9-. 

watching  for,  awaiting.'    It  means  'preparing,'  asO'Donovan 
renders  the  word  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Prof.  Atkinson. 
disease.'     Tlus  is  the  usual   meaning  in  Irish,  but  in 
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U.  3360  and  4312  of  Prof.  A.'s  texts  i^alar  means,  as  it  does  ii 
Welsh,  '  mourning,  grief.'  So  in  Laud  460,  fo.  64* :  uehuehdlk 
is  trom  in  galar  heith  indcmais  inna  fireharat  *  Alas,  alas,  0  God 
heavy  is  the  grief  to  be  away  from  the  true  friends !  * 

•  goire  'healing'  (?).     It  means  *pietas,'  'pious  tendance.' 
iach'lind  '  fish-pool.'    It  means  *  salmon-pool,'  iaeh  being  the  steii 

of  the  c-stem  io'=,e8oXj  W.  eog,  A  nonu  iaeh  (ex  ^noeO")  also  occurs 
iach  .i.  bratan,  Leb.  Lee.  Yocab. 

idnaicim*  *  to  lead. '  It  properly  means '  I  give.'  The  phrase  in  h 
idnaiees  co  may  be  compared  with  the  English  'the  road  tbat^trM  on 

h  he  immaircess  in  t-ers-si  eo  ipirtalda.  Translated  in  p.  481  b 
'  The  offence  is  thus  made  the  weightier,'  in  p.  760  by  *  It  is  k 
to  whom  this  burden  is  referable,  is  especially  applicable.'  Beac 
is  hi  iminari^ur]e98  etc.,  '  who  carries  the  burden  spiritually,'  ax 
compare  1.  7355,  ii»  sin  in  t-ere  trom  heresa  in  animm  Uis  a  n-ieh^ 
iffim  '  that  is  the  heavy  burden  which  the  soul  bears  with  it  int 
the  bottom  of  hell.' 

inchlanda  'brood'  (?).  It  stands  for  in-chlandta  'implanted,' 
and  is  the  pret.  part.  pass,  of  inchlandaim,  spelt  in-elannam  ii 
Windisch's  Worterbuch,  corresponding  with  Lat.  implanto  as  ik 
chlandaim  (W.  dihlanu)  with  deplanto, 

itadach  'hungry.'  This  must  be  a  clerical  error  for  ^thirsty, 
for  the  cognate  substantive  ittu  is  rightly  explained  by  '  thirst.' 

lubair  *  vow,  prescribed  duty.'  This  word  merely  means  lahai 
from  which  Latin  word  it  is  borrowed. 

mam  '  treasure ;  abundance,  riches.'  The  second  meaning  i 
wrong :  main  for  mdin,  cognate  with  Lat.  munits  from  *moinos. 

neniele  'sorrow,  remorse.'  It  means  'lamentation'  or  (as  O'Cun 
rendered  it)  '  bemoaning.'  A  cognate  adverb  occurs  in  the  Coga 
Gaedhel  re  Gallaihh^  p.  62,  1.  4  :  co  dub,  domenmnach,  truag,  newu 
lech,  torsech,  *  darkly,  dispiritedly,  wretchedly,  lamentingly,  sadly 

nem-choimei  *  powerless' (?).  But  this  would  be  nem-choimseci 
cf.  comsig  LL.  223^.     Nem-choimse  seems  the  opposite  of  cuim* 

*  commodus,'  Wb.  14*,  22*,  whence,  perhaps,  coimsetu,  parsimonii 

oentuma  'marriageable.'  I  think  this  is  an  abstract  noui 
meaning  '  celibacy,'  *  the  state  of  being  unmarried,'  from  denUii 
or  dintam  (gl.  caelebs),  Sg.  9*,  16*. 

oided  'killing,  death.'  This  word  means  'tragical  death,'  bi 
never  'killing.' 

or  '  top,  side.'  It  means  'coast,  edge' ;  or  from  *opro,  cognal 
with  N.H.G.  ufer. 
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***"^an/fl  '  organ -toned.'     Bnthi-r  *hom-like,'  'pipe-like,'  for  organ 
C'^'*-ter  it-organ,  from  its  constant  companion  lion  'trumpet'),  meant 
'  Ixorn'  or  'pipe  ':   see  Ml.  116°,  8,  and  Sp^ai-af  fistula,  Ducange. 
**^*  '  arm.'     It  is  only  '  forearm.' 

•««?  '  (mill:},  sap '  (?),  This  ie  a  good  specimen  of  Virhallhornung. 
^or  in  hJ8  translation,  p.  371,  Prof.  A.  had  rightly  rendered  Mg= 
Slcr.  4aka»  by  'atrength.'  It  is  corruptly  spelt  leadh  hy  O'Clery 
at>e3  his  copyist  O'Reilly. 

»*ahnid,  rendered  '  quivering'  in  the  translation  (p.  508),  is  ex- 
pla.iiied  by  '  magic  blight '  (?)  in  the  glossary.  I  think  it  here  means 
'  distortion .' 

^^nit  '  cloud.'    It  means  '  smoke.'    The  host  of  demons  in  a  imuC- 
(*••,  Atk.  1.  7237,  'as  a  mist  of  smoko.'   »miiittche6  diadh  7  dtthaight 
'^    dark  cloud  of  vapour  and  smoke,'  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1600. 
^MMiad  '  abode,  seat,  poeitioQ.'     The  second  meaning  is  wrong. 
■mruitk  'sage,  senior,  elder.'     The  first  meaning  is  wrong. 
■MTulhi   '  majesty,    dignity.'     This  word  (reotius  arutht)   means 
'  ^«3iunrity.'  '  venerableness.' 

*"»,  torn  •  self,  selves,'  This  pronominal  '  nota  angens,'  rather 
n*  ^4Q(  '  same.*  with  which  word  it  is  cognate.  Compare  Ooth.  tama 
'  <a«f»elbe.'     'Self'  in  lii^h  is /em,  fi»m,/odhn,fodi-»in. 

*«r( '  thirst.'    This  is  the  usual  meaning,  but  in  the  only  place 
*^faeto  tart  occurs  in  Prof.  A.'s  tests  it  signiflea  'drought,'     3o,  in 
^*«cc'8  hymn,  1.  29,  it  is  said  of  the  well  Slan :  nU-gaibsd  tart  na 
*f   '  neither  drought  nor  flood  used  to  affect  it.'     80  in  the  Book  of 
'^tnore,  146"  2  :   lodin  tamhraidh  inuair  dagheihh  le  tart  mAr  'a 
,  **^«3y  pool  in  summer  when  great  drought  has  affected  it,'  and  in 
^^  ««me  MS.  fo.  22'.  2  :  BUadan  tarta  m6<r  thaink  ann  iariin  '(it 
*'*i  a  year  of  great  drought  which  came  there  after  that.' 
^*^roiHad  '  exceeding  heaviness.'     This  word  means  '  pestering,' 
^^rbuxdening,'  ■  cumbering,'  as  in  the  homily  on  8.  Martin,  Jlevua 
'''igue,  II.  393,  and  in  LU.  79',  10. 
^'*tMaigim  '  to  desire.'     This,   the  enolltio  form  of  do-thluekim, 
'^Hna    '  I   ask,'    '  1   request.'     Hoot   Wui=;Lith.   ^tulk,   whence 
^^*«i  '  interpreter.' 

^Utt  '  smoke.'  It  is  a  living  word  meaning  '  stench,'  and  should 
*»HYt  been  pven  as  tUtt. 

■liifA  gf»i  [leg.  gitel  '  the  colour  of  a  goose,'  b.t,  van.     It  means 
*  Bwon's  hue.'     '  Goose  '  in  Irish  is  ged=Vf.  gwydd.     '  Swan '  ia 
8^,  gen  .^^M,  cognate,  bntnot  synonymous,  with  (A  )oiww,  j^^v.gant. 
r  '  very  many.'    It  means  '  a  chief  part.'    In  1.  3,  urmoir  is 
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the  gon.  Bg.  of  a  Bubstaativo,  not,  aa  Prof.  A.  suppoaeH,  Uie  nom.  rL*"^-^j 
of  an  ndjectiTe. 

I  may  add  to  these  iiiBtances  of  mistranglation  one  or  two  ofnoKr^E-g. 
translution.  Such  is  dam  diUitd,  which  expression  Prof,  *fltinw-~^»-  ^^ 
quotes  s.vv.  dam  and  dih,  appcLreDtly  without  knoiriog  that  ,-j 

means  'a  hnge  (or  mighty)  Btug.'     See  Iriiehe  Textt,  Zweite  Scrr^ — j^^ 
2  Heft,  p.  182,  for  other  instances  of  the  gen.  sg.  of  d'Uiu  {—Ltassat 

diluvium)  being  used  as  augmentative.    Such,  again,  is  the  espi -^^ 

I  CO  du  which  occurs  eleven  times  in   Prof.  A. 'a  texts.  jjj 

rightly  explains  (iA  by  'place,'  but  seems  (p.  S91,  col,  2)  to  th^Eni 
thut  the  prep,  eo  here  moans  '  np  to.'     But  here  eo  certainly  mte.«ua 
'at;'  and  tho  phrase  co  da  iB-debert  (11,  2986,  4407,  etc.)  lit.      'a 
the  plac«  in  which  he  said,'  corresponds  with  the  Lut.  u^i  d'tkit, 
Trip.  Life,  EoUb  ed.  p.  64,  1.  13.' 

h.  Wrong  ErvMOLoaiEs. 

atari  [pronounced  agarhhl  'bitter,'  "prob.=D(A-^ari  with  admix- 
ture of  Lot.  acfrbut."  It  is  borrowed  from  the  Lut.  aerrbus,  pro- 
nounced by  British  mouths  aetrvta.  So  Ir.  earmhoffal,  balbh,  from 
Lat.  carhinculw,  halbut,  prononnced  earvuneulut  baUmt  by  llx* 
Britons,  from  whom  tho  Irish  learnt  these  words, 

eotatu  '  power  '  V  mid.  The  root  is  m«d,  seen  most  clearly  inff'*' 
fitfotnct.     Honoe  also  Ir.  eotmmdiu  'lord'=*com-mediot. 

nubuid  [rcctius  memaid']  is  said  to  be  '  really  a  rcdup.  perf.  fro  r^" 
\/maid  to  break  forth.'     Tho  root  is  wn(=Skr,  math. 

roith  in  do-railh  'quickly,  immediately  'is  conjectured  to  bo  iro^^% 
'  ro-aith.'     Prof.  Atkinson  doubtless  means  ro-dith  '  very  Bhajj^'**' 
But  this  would  give  rdith.     The  raith  in  do-raith  seems  to  bcloi^^^ 
to  tho  root  rH  '  to  run,'  whence  rtthim  '  I  run '  and  its  perfw^*^ 
n-raith. 

tar/aid  'showed,'  "porf.  from  do-roV*"'*"  Tho  root  ii  i*»-  -  ' 
whenoe  also  Lat,  faUor.  * 

luait-cfrl  'North  quarter.'    The  »  belongs  to  the  latter  half  ^^"^ 

this  compoond,  which  b-(u(j(A+«#r(,  of.  tuatk-bH.      The  *c» "    ' 

from  •*jMrt-(o-,  is=W.  tparth  in  do-iparth  'division,'  Rhys,  A*** 
C*lt.  II.  333. 


tv  wems  In  mean  '  at '  or  '  as  to  "  in  the  (oUowiny  instancea  :  I'snin  I 
aim  tiTHlA  ;  iMi/tr  tir  «  limmi^iiJ  (ibere«ftsr  EvBOome*  out  of  the  ttteia 
w«i  on  land  •-diTiog)  Salmir  na  Rann,  1685-86.  a  adrad  roAHe  da  »rA  on/*-^ 
>u  to  neorthip,  be,  Bolnnian,  (mpuMd  erar  OTa-kiiiB;),  ibiiL  7039-*0,  and  ^*^ 
ibid.  SS7t.  SGS6,  laa  Ml,  n  a  l^tud  do  Ciomemlaird  (tbsl  >be  «>*  b«iii|t  I^'* 
_hj  Cftohuliino)  LC.  48*,  wb  hcTs  aaolher  eisaiple;   and  see   LL.  lufi"    30 
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Etymologies. 

Having  thas  given  specimens  (pauca  de  plurimia)  of  the 
«ight  classes  of  errors  in  Prof.  Atkinson's  glossary,  I  have 
now  to  propose  etymologies  of  some  twenty- four  of  the  words 
in  that  glossary,  which  he  has  not  traced  to  their  sources. 

aird  *  quarter  (of  the  heavens),  point  (of  the  compass),'  Gr. 
<ip&9  *  arrow-point.* 

airecht  *  assembly '= Welsh  areith,  now  araeth  'speech.'  So 
in  Middle-High-German  aprdche  1.  sprache  2.  zusammen- 
^unft  zam  zweck  einer  besprechang.  The  root  is  req^ 
"Whence  also  Old-Slav,  rekc^  *  I  speak '  (Bezzenberger). 

airgent  (argeint  ?).     From  argenteus,  Vulg.  Matt.  xxvi.  15. 

org  M.  '  coffer,'  from  Lat.  area,  with  change  of  gender. 

bkde  *  goblet,'  from  A.S.  bledu. 

cocraid=cociaid  *  weeds,  tares,'  Cormac,  s.v.  JRot,  from  A.S. 
ooceel '  darnel,  tares,' 

€ondaU  'stalk,  stubble,'  O.-Ir.  connall  (gl.  stipulam)  Sg. 
RO*,  22,  from  Lat.  cannula. 

^or-haraeh  'excellent/  identical  in  prefix,  root  and  meaning 
ri-fth  the  inrep^pi]^  of  the  LXX. 

^  *  below,' Welsh  Mf,=Gr.  etao)  from  ivaoD.     Thurneysen 

uhn's  Zeitschrift,  xxx.  491)  connects  Latin  infra,  in/eri, 
^^^9  from  *tVw-rd,  ^im-rt,  ^ins-mo-s. 

^thar  'skin,'  Welsh  Ikdr,  N.H.G.  Icder,  Lat.  liber  'inner 
^^'fe/  from  nifro,  Vidro. 
^^*ard  '  heavy,'  from  Fr.  lourd.^ 

^^erce  'standard/  from  merge  (pi.  mergeda,  Atk.  2627),  0. 
^J^  merki. 

'^uUdc,  '  the  cover  of  a  paten.'     A  derivative,  like  mullach, 
-^ti^n  of  the  head,'  of  *mw//=A.S.  molda,  Skr.  m&rdhan. 
-Pf^ap  in  c(hprap  '  suddenly,'  prapud,  from  a  British  *  brap 
^Qx)th.  brahv  {brahvs  ?).    The  Irish  la  bra/ad  «tt/a=Goth.  in 
"^'Ara  augina. 

«a6  ' staff,' = Goth,  stabs,  A.S.  st(Bf,  O.H.G.  stap,  gen.  stabea, 
"^^Bt  be  borrowed  if  Kluge  is  right  in  referring  these  Teu- 
^^ic  words  to  an  Indogerroanic  root  stap. 

.  ^  The  dat.  pi  egmib  luardaib,  Atk.  1.  8305,  may  be  compared  with  gair  tromm 
rUl.  Trsni.  1888-90.  16 
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saich  *  bad '  (whicli  Prof.  A.  misspells  mith\  cognate  with 
Ir.  aechbaid,  sechfaid  '  error/  and  Lat.  sequior  *  worse/ 

seg  *  strength'  (misspelt  aeadh  by  0'Clery)=8kr.  sahas^ 
Goth.  8igi8,  A.S.  sigor.  In  Gaulish  it  probably  is  the  first 
element  of  the  name  Sego-mdroa. 

apelp  'robe/  speiip  (gl.  coopertorium)  occurs  compounded.^^^, 
with  tmm  in  im-spelp,  Corra.  Gl.  s.v.  Ranc.   It  is  a  loan  froi 
Lat.  peplum,  with  the  prothetic  8  which  is  found  also  u 
Mid.  Ir.  8'priid  'cattle,'  ivompraeda}  O.-Ir.  8-cipar  fiiiinjiijin       ^ 

sii&rad  'guiding,  guidance,'  a  deriv.  of  atiiir,  borrowed  firoi 
some  Teutonic  word  like  A.S.  8(eor,  O.H.G.  atiura, 

stuag  '  (arch)  rainbow.'     This  is  the  Old-Irish  tuag  *bo^ 
with  the  prothetic  «  found  also  in  8'targa  LL.  266%  froi 
A.S.  targe  or  O.N.  targa,   Windisch  has  connected  tuag  'boi 
with  Skr.  \tt{j. 

8ul '  before,'  only  used  with  verbs  in  the  preterite,  is 
8ur:=^{r^')8iu'ro. 

terc  '  scanty,'    from   ^fersquo-t  cognate   with   Lat. 
'deserts,'  from  *ter8qua, 

iir  '  land,'  like  Osc.  teer&m,  has  lost  initial  8,  and  is  oogika.  <e 
with  OTtjptrf^,  a-TTfpl^a). 

tomm  'lump,'=Ti;/Lt)8o9,  Skr.  tuhga. 


Prof.  Atkinson  ends  his  preface  by  saying :  "No  one 
be  more  conscious  than  myself  of  the  imperfection  of  ncrnj 
work,  nor  more  desirous  of  having  it  corrected  where  it      i 
wrong.     For  all  instructive  criticism  I  shall  be  grateful,    ^ 
any  other  I  am  quite  indifferent."    Whether  he  will  consid^ 
the  present  criticism  "instructive,"  I  do  not  know.    But  it 
at  all  events  well-meant,  and  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  scholar 
now  living  who  are  competent  to  judge  will  certainly  say  th^ 
it  is  well-founded. 

*  The  Old  and  Early  Middle  Irish  form  was  preid :  ct  leoman  mor  laigti 
preid  no  for  wart  *  a  great  lion  that  lies  on  a  prey  or  on  an  oi,*  LB.  212*; 
also  the  Terh  pr^tae  (gl.  depredantium),  Ml.  134^,  10. 
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-OX  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  NOUNS  OF  MORE 
THAN  ONE  GENDER.     By  Robert  von  Fleisch- 

HACKER,    Ph.D. 

[Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Society,  February  13, 1889.] 

*l?v^iB  singular    fact    that    in    the    Old    English    language 

t-lx^  same  word  has  frequently  different  genders  was  known 

\ong  ago,    and   Mr.  Piatt  has  made  it   the  object  of  his 

iTi  vestigations.    Of  course  this  fact  is  not  confined  to  O.E. 

alone,  it   occurs  in   every   Teutonic  language,  the  Gothic 

alone  supplying  us  with  no  examples,  which  circumstance 

''^aj  be  attributed  to   the  scarcity  of  the  remains  of  that 

language.     So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  no  rule 

can  be  framed  as  to  these  words — that  is,  nouns  with  more 

than  one  gender — for  the  Teutonic  languages  in   general. 

Therefore  each  language  demands  a  separate  investigation 

^or  itself,   and  in   my  remarks  I  shall  confine  myself  to 

^he  O.E.  language,  referring  to  the  other  kindred  tongues 

only   so  far  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  latter.      This 

investigation    is    attended    with    peculiar    difficulties.       In 

the  first  place,  in  O.E.  texts   the  gender  of  the   words  is 

frequently  either  not  shown   at  all,   or  is  only  doubtfully 

'^^rked.     In  the  next  place,  many  of  the  older   editions 

**^    not  quite    trustworthy.     But   this   has  been   to  some 

extent  avoided  by   the  learned  labours   of  the   editors  of 

the   Oldest  English  Texts,  the  Cura  Pastoralis  and  Orosius, 

the  £lickling  Homilies,  Aelfric's  Grammar,  Wulfstan's  Homi- 

^^    and  the  Lives  of  Saints;  so  that  we  now  have  a  fair 

^     of  facts    from    which  we  can    draw   our  conclusions. 

'^'^^   materials  have  all  been  collected  in  the  Dictionaries 

^      Grein,    by   Toller    and  Bosworth,   and  by   Piatt   and 

'^^ers.     There  remain  very  few  facts  to  be  added,  but  an 

'r'^^^ional  misstatement  requires  to  be  corrected.     Another 

'^iculty   to   be  overcome   is    in    the   arrangement  of   the 

^^.    The  first  mode  is  to  classify  them  according  to  their 

^^^rical   order,    and   the  second  mode   according   to    the 

V^^ition  of  the  words  in  a  grammatical  system.     The  his- 
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torical  arrangement,  as  pursued  by  Mr.  Piatt,  cannot  pro- 
duce any  beneficial  results ;  for  not  only  are  many  great  facts 
impossible  of  explanation  by  that  arrangement,  but  also  we 
do  not  as  yet  possess  sufficient  texts,  particularly  of  the  later 
periods,  to  work  it  successfully.  No  doubt  the  historical 
arrangement  would  be  very  interesting  in  itself,  but  I  think 
.  we  shall  be  forced  to  wait  at  least  till  the  publication  of  Prof. 
Napier's  edition  of  the  O.E.  Homilies,  before  we  can  hope  ta 
achieve  any  practical  results  in  that  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  philological  arrangement,  we  have  ouz^ 
choice  of  two  modes  of  classifying  the  words ;  first  accordixk  « 
to  their  so-called  natural  genders,  and  secondly  according  '^ 
their  grammatical  genders.     The  question  as  to  which    ^ 
these  modes  we  are  to  choose  touches  to  some  extent  anotbL  m 
question,  namely,  that  of  the  origin  of  gender  itself.    Zimm^Dj 
in  his  work  on  a  and  d  suffix,  treats  of  the  origin  of  grazzs 
matical   gender.     He   sets  out   with  words  like   afta  sld^ 
agvd,  and  he  takes  the  masculine  as  the  primary  form.     Tb^ 
feminine  form  is,  in  his  opinion,  of  later  date,  and  is  due  ix^ 
the  attempt  to  separate  it  from  the  masculine  form  by  a  dig-  ^ 
tinction  sufficiently  great  to  mark  the  difference  between  the 
two  forms  without  breaking  their  unity  ;  further  on  he  repu- 
diates the  opinion  of  those  authorities  who  ascribe  a  peculiar 
signification  to  the  suffix  d,  and  connect  it  in  some  way  with 
the  feminine  gender  in  general,  giving  to  d  a  meaning  like 
"  weakening,"  "  swelling,"  etc.     As  to  his  own  opinion,  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  making  it  quite  clear  how  a  language 
could  have  been  induced  to  adopt  a  meaningless  form  to  mark 
a  natural  distinction.    Brugmann  goes  much  more  deeply  into 
the  question  in  the  second  vol.  of  his  Comp,  Grammar,  p.  100. 
He  says  that  the  capacity  of  the  suffix  d  to  denote  the  feminine  - 
gender  does  not  originate  in  any  peculiar  meaning  of  this-' 
suffix.     Some  words,  he  says,  like  matd  'mother,'   showedfl 
this  suffix  in  the  root,  and  these  words   were  like  modelfl^ 
for  the  groups  of  other  words  with  natural  genders.     Theirs 
followed  whole  classes  of  words,  such  as  the  abstracts  and  th^ 
concretes,  which  assumed  their  genders  solely  by  reason  o-^ 
their  association  with  the  words  of  natural   gender.    T»  ' 
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•^spress  his  opinion  briefly,  he  puts  tlie  grammatical  gender, 

to  Bome  extent,  chronologically  before  the  natural  gender. 

•his  theory  is  a  useful  one,  as  it  shows  that  it  is  the  form  of 

tbe  word-ending  which  chiefly  accounts  for  its  gender.     I  say 

'chiefly,'  because  all  the  nouns  for  persons  were  bound  to 

lake  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender  according  to   their 

3ex,  OS  soon  as  the  grammatical  distinction  of  the  genders  was 

Made.     In  the  majority  of  nouns,  the  word-ending  is  a  suffix, 

and  groups  of  abstracts  or  concretes  with  u  familiar  sense 

*ere  formed  with  the  same  suffix  and  the  same  gender.     Tile 

suilxes  became  more  and  more  indistinct  under  the  influence 

"*    the  different  phonetic  processes;  and  by  a  false  analogy, 

""^uns  from  one  class  frequently  passed  into  another,  and 

ca  Used  the  changes  of   gender.     The  neuter  gender  offers  a 

I**^*'uliar  difficulty.     It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  either  a  primary  or 

*     Secondary  formation,  and  if  it  is   secondary,  whether   it 

*'*«ise  from  the  masculine  or  from  the  feminine. 

The  order  which  I  adopt  in  enumerating  the  groups  of 
**m38  according  to  their  suffixes  is  merely  a  practical  one, 
•*<i   I  omit  the  division  into  primary  and  secondary  suffixes 
^*    Uviniportant  for  my  present  purpose. 

-t The  nouns  trit/i  the  suffix  ja  take  their  origin  chiefly 

^^■Xi   Verbal  Adjectives   with   a  possessive,   derivative,   or 

^*-*'*» parative  signiflcation.     These  adjectives   are  frequently 

s^^^  as  nouns;    and  so   they  induced  other  nouns,  which 

,**-*!   no  adjectives  as  a  base,  to  follow  this  kind  of  forma- 

,***».     The  nouns  are  partly  nouns  of  agency,  partly  collec- 

'"^^^  and  abstracts.     Tlie  nouns  of  agency  assume  generally 

^^f    tuasc.  gender,  the  collectives  the  neuter,  and  the  abstracts 

.  ''^    either  feminine  or  neuter.    Brugmaun  makes  an  interest- 

^K  observation  about  a  double  function  of  ahatraet  nouna  in 

*^    Cnmp.  Or.  voh  ii.  p.  444.     He  says  that  if  the  adjective 

•*ich  forms  the  base  of  an  abstract  noun,  is   a   noun  of 

S^nicy,  the  abstract  will  be  a  noun  of  action  with  the  neuter 

^^"•ader;  if  the  adjective  expresses  a  quality,  the  noun  will 

^■Vo  the  same  signification,  and  the  gender  will  be  feminine. 

**i8  rule  is  frequently  broken  in  the  different  languages, 

■***.»[ly  from  the  effect  of  analogy,  partly  from  the  confusion 
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of  different  classes.  The  division  of  nouns  into  collective) 
and  abstracts  is  to  some  extent  a  cross  division,  so  that  i 
is  at  times  impossible  to  tell  to  which  class  a  noun  belongs 
The  same  difficulty  arises  in  the  separation  of  these  twi 
classes  from  the  concrete  nouns  with  neuter  gender  formec 
with  the  same  suffix  ya« 

The  lists  of  nouns  with  the  suffix  ./a  are  collected  by  Scbliite: 
in  his  work  ''  Die  mit  dem  Suff.  ja  gebildeten  deutschei 
Nomina." 

The  maso.  forma  in  ja.     In  the  Gothic  language  the  masa 
gender  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  used  for  persons   onl^ 
These   exceptions  are  andeis^   hwaiteis   and  ibdaJja:    ande-^ 
O.E.  ende,  is  masc.  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages;  only 
O.H.G.,  do  we  find  the  neuter  gender  as  well  as  the  masc 

hwaiteis,  O.E.  hwckte  m.,  is  neuter  in  O.  Icel. 

In  O.E.  are  also  to  be  found  the  following  masc.  wx 
suffix  ja :  hrycgy  O.H.G.  hrukki  m.,  O.  Icel.  hryggr  m.  A'j 
m.  Mr.  Piatt  gives  some  references  as  to  the  occurrenc 
of  the  fem.  gender,  Aelf.  Horn.  i.  p.  38,  1.  12,  of  mlcere  h^lt 
and  Cod.  Dipt,  a  959.  Probably  this  word  has  taken  the  fem 
gender  in  analogy  to  ddn.  dynn  '  noise,'  formerly  belonging  tc 
the  %  Declension,  see  Sievers  Oramm.  p.  263,  n.  3. 

Bccg  'sedge'  and  'sword.'  I  cannot  see  any  reason  foi 
separating  these  two  significations  into  two  different  words 
One  not  quite  conclusive  reference  is  given  for  aecg  '  sword 
showing  the  fem.  gender.  Beow.  684,  "ac  wit  on  niht  sculoi 
secge  ofersittan."  secg  'sedge'  is  masc.  in  the  Leechd.  t 
Gloss.,  neuter  in  Aelf.  Gramm.  69,  16,  hoKJ  carcx :  J?is  secf 
The  neuter  gender  was  taken  in  analogy  to  gcers  'grass 
J>rymm,  0.  Icel.  />rt/mr,  connected  with  Lat.  turnia,  perhaps  ab 
with  O.H.G.  trumba,  if  the  later  were  not  rather  to  be  put  t 
G.  druf\jm.    tcecg  '  wedge,'  O.H.G.  icekki,  0.  Icel.  ruggr. 

We  could  apply  the  rule  of  Prof.  Brugmann  to  set 
and  icecgy  taking  these  words  as  being  originally  nour 
of  agency  *  the  cutter,'  '  the  mover,'  see  Skeat  Et.  Diet,  sed^ 
and  wedge.  On  the  other  hand,  Incwte  and  hrycg  are  n< 
to  be  put  under  this  rule;  they  are  connected  with  adjective 
signifying  a  quality,  and  accordingly  they  ought  to  be  fen 
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^'t»^  variations  in  the  gender  of  hyll  and  iecg  are  due  to 
t-li  ^  pajxhological  process  of  their  counection  with  words  of 
BlvTKxilar  seDGe, 

-^Iso  the  concretes  belonging  to  this  class  show  their  con- 
xi.^*<3tion  with  adjectives,  although  it  cannot  be  proved  in 
e^r^M-y  instance. 

fied  g.,  haiii  n.,  O.H.G.  betti  n.     Kluge  connects  this  word 

"wri  th/ofrto,  giving  to  '  bed '  the  original  meaning  of  '  a  place 

d.vB.g  out; '  tbe  0.  Icel  bedr  m.  has  generally  the  meaning 

*  cushion,'  but  it  occurs  also  with  the  signification  of  bed,  see 

Cltsiby  Vigf.     A  compound  of  bed  shows  variation  of  gender; 

*r-^ofod,  from  icig  bed ;  it  is  neuter  and  shows  the  niasc.  gender 

ouly  in  one  place,  C.P.  217-21,   'gif  se  weobud  ufan  hul 

'iW're.'     The  preceding  passage,  1.  19,  is  as  follows:   ']'sai  the 

*coJde  fone  godes  alter  habban  uppan  aholodne.'     The  gender 

"*   wfiofod  is  apparently  influenced  by  the  preceding  'alter.' 

'^'"/.   G.   bnndi  {.,  in   the   O.   E.  Tests  in  Bede  fem.  and 

"•aac.     Blickl.  Horn,  and  Aclf.  Bom.  muse.     Sievers  [Mkc. 

.    ^"'>-.  ix.)  suggests  the  idea  that  the  fem.  gender  of  bend 

'*  I>eculiar  to  the  Anglian  dialect.   /p»,  G./fliiin.,  0.  Icel.  fen 

"•    O.H.G.  fenna  f. ;  it  is  neuter  in  Cura  Past,  and  Orosius, 

^'^sc.   in    Bodh.    18,   and    Chroii.    a.    905,  see    Grein   and 


*-*^'w.  Toll.     Tbe  passage   in    Boeth.   '  fenni 


.     ^**is  to  show  a  sort  of  attraction  to  mdras  which  might  have 
■       *^Xiced  the  maso.  form  'fetuwu.' 

'-^wnstantly  nt'Uter.  are  hig,  O,  hawi,  O.H.G.  hewi,  0.  loel.  hty : 

J.  .^^      signification  of  this  word  is  'what  is  to  lie  hewn;'  hbo,  Q. 

*•*=■■,■  /yW,  O.H.G.  luppi,  0.  Icel    /«/,  is  usually  fem. ;  ««(,  G.  nati, 

^^^.a.  nati;  wed,  G.  radi,  O.H.G.  wHti;  n*hb,  0.  Icel,  tttf;  wtlt 

"  *J.G.  trfw;  itj/ece,  O.H.G.  ttueehi;  tuel,  O.H.G.  wappi,  0.  Icel. 

*«r^  ni- ;  ribb,  O.H.G.  rippi,  0.  Icel.  Hf. 

^oacretes  with  fem.  gender  in  ju  like  brycg,  crihb,  etc., 
*■*■«  not  very  numerous.  In  many  cases  they  are  originally 
^■listracts  likeec^,  betm,  hell.  Iid^  (G.  AiiiJ>if,,  0.  Icel.  hri'SrS.) 
^eta.  ia  Beow.  2212,  masc.  or  neut.  in  later  texts,  see  Piatt, 
and  Earle  Land  Chart.  Gloss,  masc.  in  analogy  to  fr/d  ncut. 
ID  analogy  to  'grass.'  One  borrowed  word  is  to  be  mentioned 
belonging  to  this  class  which  shows  variation  of  gender, 
ej/ll    'leather   bottle,'   Lat.    cu/eus,    0.   Icel.  /ii//lir  m.;    in 
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Oroaiua  and  Vespasian  Psalter  the  maso.  cylle  occurs;  in 
Gregory  Dialogus  3.  37,  cylli&xa.  and  cylle,  -an  fem. 

An    important  class  are  the  m/lecfivcs  in  ja.     Originally 

only  concretes  were  put  together  to  form  the  collectives ;  after-  

wards  abstracts  also;  in  this  way,  forms  confined  to  the  use 
of  collectives  came  into  use  for  abatracta.     Bahdor  says  (Di 
Verbolabstracte  in  den  german  Sprachen,  p.  198),  "  Plnralil] 
in  time  comes  in  the  place  of  plurality  in  apace."     Th* 
forms  in  course  of  time  grew  typical  and  attracted  othei 
words,  from  which    the  idea  of  a  collective  is  more  or  li 
excluded.     Brugmann,  /.  c.  §  152,  enumerates  the  means  fo 
the  formation  of   collectives.     Only  this  one  point  is  ii 
porlant  for  onr  purpose,  that  denominative  adjectives  are  t 
chief  factors  in  the  formation  of  collectives.     The  suffix  _ 

Idg,  iguo,  Gr,  a/io,  the  corresponding  one  for  the  Teutor^^^ 
languages  is  -Ja ;  it  has  also  the  same  use  in  Slavic  a.  ^ 

kittiifnije  to  kamy  '  stone,'  draz'je  to  drngu  *  tram.'  X^  ftse 
neuter  gender  is  the  most  natural  one  for  coUeelive  iiou.v:a  «. 
That  this  rule  is  frequently  infringed  is  due  to  the  fW«i;( 
that  the  nouns  under  discuaaion  follow,  as  to  their  gender  3-, 
either  that  of  the  individuals  forming  the  collective,  cz=9i 
the  gender  of  another  clusa  of  worda.  Thia  also  accoun^^Cs 
for  the  frequent  variation  in  gender  occurring  amongst  th  * 
O.E.  nouns  belonging  to  this  group. 

The  collectives  in  jtt  are  rare  in  the  Teutonic  languages^^*' 
Buch    are    yi-fe    'property,'    G.   arU,   O.H.O,   erhi;   _f?f>n-e*^ 
'plumage,'  but  feSer  t.     Beaidea  the  n.   pi.  Jf6rit  also  the2^  * 
iinasc.  tQTrDjr6friis  occurs,  see  Toll.  Bosw. 

The  forma  with  the  suffix  -ja  and  prefix  ga-  corresponding^^  ' 
to  the  Latin  forma  with  con-  are  numerous.     Grimm   hn«^*'^!Z 
distributed  these  forms  into  ten  classes  according  to  thcip* 
derivation.      For  our  purpose   this   clusstficalion   is  of  ncC^^ 
importance;  nor  is  the  question  whether,   as  Grimm  sajs^ 
these  nouns  are  compounds  of  simple  words  without  ga-  am 
the  prefix,  or  whether  they  are  original  forms,  as  Bahder  hi 
made  it  probable,  I.e.  198.     We  will  only  notice  that  th»  -> 
original  formations  with  the  prefix  ga-  had  the  suffix  -ja,  an^ 
that  they  attracted  other  nouns  with  other  sufhxes.     I  giv  "■ 
the  following  list  of  nouns  with  neuter  gender  : 
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^«i«v  '  bearing,'  whicL  occurs  only  in  the  plural  gubaru,  and 
1.1(1  be  taken  for  an  unieclinnble  fern.,  but  the  O.H.G.  gabdri  and 
>-^*-  giidri  prove  that  tbe  O.E.  form  is  neuter,  gefilde,  O.H.G. 
«/yVrfi"  to  feU  m.  O.S.  m.  O.H.G.  n.  gt/ragt  n.  (and  g>^frig«  i  stem) 
^^^lesXa  JoU  n.  O.H.G.  m.  (O.H.G. /u/i  b  to  be  cum  pared  with 
5-^E.  htrs  and  \rymin,  perhaps  the  masc.  gender  hero  is  due  to  tbe 
d^m  that  tbe  chief  constituent  pnrt  of  those  collectives  are  masc.) 
di«  compound  alfi/ics  and  fgle»  likewise  show  the  neuter  gender. 
Hot^li  forms  with  the  prefix  ga,  and  without  it,  are  also  shown  by : 
9i*f^ilde-hlyde  to  O.E.  adj.  hMd,  gm^re-mtere ;  gemfda  O.H-G. 
ff  intnali  to  mrfrf  n. ;  gtmieret  n.  besides  gemeare  n.  to  the  fcm.  miara  ; 
Sfrriif,  O.H.G.  gareiti  to  rod  m. ;  gergne  O.H.G.  garuni,  and 
■witbat  prefix,  O.E,  ryn»  to  rdrt  £. ;  gerf\r»  to  nflSor;  geie^ 
v>.E.O.  gatkdhi  to  sc6h  m. ;  gtrtorda  beside  gereord  to  reord  f . ; 
ratda,  O.H.G.  rorta,  0.  Icel.  rodd  (Toller  mentions  a  neuter 
bnt  I  have  been  unable  t«  find  any  reference  for  this)  > 
^Ur»  to  iculdor.  Sculdor  is  masc.  in  Ltechd.  vol.  ii.  g  19,  9, 
p*  *one  swiSran  sculdor ; '  we  find  the  neuter  plural  ibid.  260, 
i  *olS  )'a  Bculdru.'  The  same  appears  in  the  BlicU.  Horn.  v. 
Evidently  the  plural  has  assumed  a  collective  sense,  and 
"Sequently  the  neuter  gender,  Cockayne,  LeecM.  vol.  ii.  Gloss. 
[^'*'»Jpnre8  br6«or,  gebro«ru;  getgTat  n.  to  O.H.G.  toum  O.S.  M« 
I  •  Icel.  laumr  m.  'bridle,'  O.E.  team  m.  'family.'  On  the  con- 
■"^^t-ion  between  the  two  significations  'fridle'  and  famUy,'  sea 
Prof.  Skeat,  Et.  Diet.  :  getyne  a.  to  t&n  m. ;  getimhrt  to 
*r ;  gewAdt  n.  beside  u-oifa  n.  to  wmd  f. ;  O.H.G.  (td/,  0.  Icel. 
The  relation  of  gewage  n.  and  vaegt  n.  '  weight '  to  wag 
'  *eteg>  f.  '  scale,'  diifers  from  the  relation  of  the  above-mentioned 
"*»!»  to  the  corresponding  ones  without  tbe  prefix  gt.  gewenge  and 
t  to  wonge  n, ;  gewrixU  and  gewrixl  to  wrixl  f ;  gewidere  and 
fr««fcr,  O.H.G.  giwitri,  to  aeder  n.  From  nouns  with  the  suffls  -i 
I  the  following :  geffg  n.  besides  gefdg,  gehyld  besides 
vl4,  getim  to  »6m  f. 

—From  a  list  of  neuters  formed  with  the  prefix  ge  and 

eufiix  -0  I  give  a  few  cases  only  whore  u  corresponding 

D  word  is  to  be  found  with  a  different  gender : 

I  n.  to  0.8.  ban,  O.H.G.  ban  m. ;  gtbrd.  O.H.G.  gibid  to 

Im. ;  O.H.G.  htta  f. ;  gedrine  n.  to  O.E.  drine  m.  j  gedrep 

s  inpt  m. ;  gtrim  to  rim  usually  n,  but  Cura  Past.  43,  22, 

O.H.O.  m.  0.   Icol.  n.  yerdm  to  rAm  m, ;  geiig  to  tige  m.  ; 

n  to  trwm  m. 
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Amongst  the  feminine  nouns  with  the  prefix  ge^  many  ^^ 
formed  with  the  suffixes  -ness  and  -ung  as  :  gecorenesa,  ge(^^  ' 
fednessy  gecshtung,  gecamung,  etc.     These  apparently  are 
later  date,  and  their  prefix  ge-  has  lost  its  originally  colL^^^ 
tive  meaning,  like  the  Latin  con-  in  cormlium,  conturbatto,  ^^^, 

III. — The  numerous  class  of  feminine  nouns  with  ^^^ 


prefix  ge-  and  the  suffix  -ti  deserves  our  particular  attenti^^^^' 
This  suffix  was  already  in  use  in  the  Indogermanie  langua^^^P 
for  the  formation  of  feminine  nouns  of  action ;  and  the  i^  Jew 
noims  of  agency  formed  in  this  way,  like  gcBst,  can  easily  '  be 
taken  as  having  been  originally  nouns  of  action.  The  wc^mnrd 
for  the  action  itself  came  into  use  for  the  bearer  of  the  acti^  Jon, 
see  Brugmann,  l.c,  §  99.     The  fem.  abstracts  in  -ti  are  pai    _  dy 

primary  and  partly  secondary ;  they  are  also  connected  w ith 

the  participles  in  -to.  The  concurrence  of  the  final  sound^H  of 
the  stem  with  the  consonant  of  the  suffix  produces  a  differ^^^nce 
in  the  ending  sound  of  the  words  imder  discussion,  so  t^Hiat 
the  connection  of  the  nouns  belonging  to  this  group  is  so'acne- 
times  broken.  In  some  cases  the  fem.  suffix  -ti  is  confoutt^ded 
with  the  masculine  suffix  -tu.  These  reasons  contribute  to 
the  variations  of  gender  so  frequently  found  amongst  t»lie 
O.E.  words  of  this  group. 

Bahder,  I.e.  p.  76,  enumerates  the  cases  in  which  variatic^ii* 
occur  from  the  original  fem.  gender  to  the  masc.  or  neut>^r. 
I  mention  here  only  the  O.E.  words :  G.  urnsU  f .,  O.E.  d^   "^ 
'resurrection'  f.  in  Cura  Past.,  the  masc.  genitive  druttea  occk-^w 
only  once  in  Cura  Past.,  f.  in  L.o.8,  xxiii.  259,  m.  in  Aeljr^^^^ 
Oramm.,  70,  14  ace.  urm  (en'st,  in  Aeifric's  Homilies  fc=^^^ 
instances,  where  it  is  doubtful  if  the  word  is  masc.  or  neutt=-^*^ » 
in  Aelf.  Horn.  27,  173  neuter,  ib.  30,  90,  fem.    The  compouL.-^* 
dfst  Cura  Past,  m.,  BlickUng  Horn.  m.  and  f. ;  G.  anats,  O.H.  -^  —•  * 
amty  0.  Icel.  dst  f. ;  O.E.  ist  f.  and  m.  see  Grein  and  Tc:^  ^  * 
Bosw.;  G.  gifts  in  fragifts  O.H.G.  gift  f.,  O.E.  gift  f.,  t^     ^ 
neuter  plural  giftUy  *  nuptiee,*  occurs  in  Aelf  Oramm.  85.  ^^! 
and  L.0,8,  iv.  27  (Sievers,  Gr.  §  267,  n.  2,  mentions,  besic^^^^ 
giftu,  the  plurals  gedryhtu^  gehyrstu,   wistu,  and  Ijiftu),  ^ 

'food'  (^«stem?)  m.  and  fem.,  see  Grein  and  Bosw.  T^^  ^^' 
cicild  *  plague '  shows  the  original  fem.  gender  in  the  co^^'''' 
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I  word  'cwilrfe  flod'  Vesp.  Psalter,  28.  10,  31.  6. 
Adonis,  ID.  and  n,  (plur.) ;  pew// '  sculpture '  m.  in 
B  f.  in  Lye. ;  m  m.  f.  see  Toll.  Boaw.  G.  lUtg,  0.  Icel.  list 
►.H.G.  m.  I  mention  here  \er6lit '  accusation  '  although  it 
>robably  formed  with  the  suffix  -lo-  \  lerd/it  is  usually  fem. 
m  Past,  Adf.  Horn,  seldom  masc.,  see  Grein. 
Es  the  following  words  the  origin  and  suffixes  are  doubt- 
I;  0.  leaUiU  !.  and  iraih/  n.  in  'niwaiht,  niwaihts.'  These 
I  fbrnis  show  perhaps  the  oecurrenco  of  both  a  -ti  and  -to 
Ex.  O.n.G,  makes  a  distinction,  using  the  masc.  ici/it  for 
■■oils,  and  the  neuter  wi/U  for  things.  O.E.  (corresponding 
the  Gothic)  offers  the  fom.  and  neuter  gender.  References 
(given  in  Grein  and  Cosijn,  Wulfst.  Horn.  139,  4  fem. 
Wd  '  baptism '  masc.  in  Cura  Past,  in  Poetry  fem.  and 
i.  or  neut.  Aelf.  Horn,  n.,  Wul/xi.  Horn.  n.  144. 16, 33. 13, 
!.  16,  maao.  229.  2.  fient  'space  of  time,"  0.  Icel. ./)<«< 
t.  f.,  pW.  n.,  O.H.G.  f.  and  m.  or  n,,  O.E.  m.  Chron.  a., 
8  n.  (see  Piatt,  analogy  to  /isc).  The  two  words /icc  and 
%  may  Lave  influenced  each  other :  f(BC  is  n.,  in  Wvl/aUm 
1 15  m.  '  ofer  ealne  geares  fa>c.' 

I  feminine  was  the  original  gender  in  all  these  cases, 
t  varied  (1)  to  the  masc.  from  analogy  with  the  great 
r  of  masc.-abs tracts  in  the  AVest  Germanic  languages, 
Uoge,  Nominale  Stammbildungslehre,  §  102,  where  ho 
I  out  that    masc.   nouns  with    the  suffix  -i  frequently 
ipond  in  the  West  Germanic  languages  to  neuter  nouns 
lithe  suffix  o  in  Gothic  and  Scandinavian ;  it  varied  (2) 
B  neuter  from  analogy  with  the  collectives. 
I  nouns  with  the  prefix  ge-  and  suffix  -(i  which  offer 
tion  in  gender  are  the  following :  gr^enlit  f.  in  Poetry 
|<Jrein  and  Bosw.  Toll.),  n.  in  C.  P..  Aeif.  Horn,  and 
tdictine  Kule  ;  3eJ>£)A^  m.,  in  Poetry  (see  Grein) ;  the  sing. 
:  in  Prose  C.  P.,  L.o.S.  Nat.  135,  the  plural  is  maac. 
jc.  gender  is  taken  from  ye)ionc.    The  distinct  form 
a  ftcoounts  for  the  fact,  that  the  masc.  gender  was  pre- 
yed in  the  plural.    Qesceaft  G.  ga»l:qflt  f.,  O.H.G.  gaskn/t  f. 
I.  Texts  0.  P.  Poetry,  Blickl.  Horn,  fem.,  Wulfst.  Horn. 
1,  a4.  1,  18G.  5,  fem.,  Aelf.  Horn.  4.  72,  U.  11,  186,  neut. 
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The  three  above  mentioned  words  show  no  XJmlaat.    Eluge 
pats  ge]>eaht  and  ge]>dht  to  the  forms  with  the  suffix  -to,  but 
the  Umlaut  is  also  wanting  in  geaceqff,  whioh  is  proved  to  b« 
formed  with  the  suffix  -ti,  by  the  G.  gaskaJU  and  gmkapfam 
Oe^yld  'patience/  O.H.G.  gidult  L,  cognate,  acoording  t«, 
Brugmann,  with  ablatio.    It  is  fem.  in  O.E.  Texts ;  usoalLd 
fem.,  rarely  neut.  in  0.  P. ;  fem.  and  neut.  in  the  Blicklii^ 
Horn.  ;    neut.  in    Aelf .   Hom.,  Shrine  and  L.O.S.   Gfeny 
*  sufficiency/  O.H.G.  ginuht  f.     It  is  usually  fem.     Sieves 
Misc.,  gives  one  instance  for  the  neuter  gender  from  Boe^ 
gemynd  '  mind/  G.  gamunda  f.,  O.H.G.  gimunt  f.     It  is  feou 
the  O.E.  Texts,  in  C.  P.  neut.  and  fem.    Shrine  51.  2,  73.. 
fem.     Blickl.  Hom.   neuter  once  fem.,   Aelf.  Horn,   n^i 
20.  240,  ii.  30.  408 ;  Wulfstan  neut.  137.  20,  L.o.S.  nec».t 
PrsBf.  51,  Nat.  118.    The  occurrence  of  G.  gaminj^i  n.  iv^£ 
gamunds  offers  no  comparison ;  for  in  gaminj^i  the  suffix    * 
is  added  to  the  suffix  -ti.     Oecynd  *  kind '  in  C.P.  fem.  ajci 
neut.,  Shrine  118.  8  fem.,  Blickling  Hom.  f.,  Leeohdoms   ^ 
330.  2,  fem. ;  Aelfr.  Gramm.  243. 16,  Aelf.  Hom.  ii.  12.  2(^^ 
20.  169,  L.o.S.  Nat.  87  n.      Sievers,  Misc.,  mentions  tt^ 
indeclinable  fem.  gecyndo   from  Leechdoms,  and  says  th^ 
geeyndo  and  gecynde  were  formed  from  the  plural  gecyndb^ 
It  is  also  possible  to  see  in  gecynde  the  adj.  gecynde  usee 
as  a  noun,   and  to  take  the  fem.  gecyndu  as  formed  b; 
analogy  to   the    abstracts  in  G.   -ei  and  i\>a.  gehygd  (f 
hyge  m.)  *  thought '  in  O.E.T.  f.  in  Poetry  f.  and  neut 
oferhygd  fem.  occurs  in  C.P.,  in  the  form  of  an  indeoU 
able  fem.  oferhygdo  in  Blickl.  Hom.  and  Poetry;  also  ^ 
gen.  oferhygdea  is  found  in  Poetry,     ingehygd  is  neut.  W 
61.  26  giren^  grin  *  snare  *  n.  in  C.P.,  n.  and  f.  in  O.K  T< 
(fem.  in  V.P.  'f  ,  17.  6,  118.  110). 

The  same  variation  is  shown  by  the  compound  for 
<  damage,'  usually  fem.     Toller  gives  two  examples  fo 
neut.  gender,  from  Aelfric's  Homilies,  iceor\>mynd  *hor 
C.P.    (Cosijn  ii.   §  23)  sing.  m.  and  fem.,  plur.  neu' 
Poetry,  see  Grein  f.  and  neut.  (shown  by  plur.  weor)fi 
Gft.  434)  Aelf.  Hom.  26.  36,  etc.,  and  L.o.S.  xi.  291,  etc, 

Oc\>onc,  O.H.G.  gidank  m.,  O.S.  gi^anko  m.  (from 
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"^lens.)     It  is  usually  masc,  like  ]>oiic,  so  in  C.P.,  while 

•■ne  same  text  forms,  from  the  compound  ingt^onc,  a  neuter 

***^g.  and  a  mosc.  plural :  ge\'onc  is  further  masc.  in  BUckling 

-**otn.,  mosc.  and  n.  in  Leechdoms,  neut.  in  Aelf.  Horn.  19.  89 

f  nd  ■\VuIfBtan  20.  9  ;  2i)-2.  26.     I  mention  further  two  worda 

**>     -ja  with  the  same   variation   of   gender  as  the   above- 

'^leniioned  nouns  with  the  prefix  ge- :  the  abstract  ofermide 

pride,'  n,  in  Poetry,  see  Grein,  fern,  in  the  form  qfermhlu 

>n   C.P.     The  coUective  0.  ae^]'i  n.,  O.E.  iowd  •  flock,'  is  but 

'a-Tely  n.,  see  Grein,  usually  fern.  O.E.T.,  Aelf.  Qram.,  Aelf. 

-ETom.,  probably  in  analogy  to  ioie. 

IV. — The  abstracts  with  prefix  ge  ending  in  ^  correspond- 
ing to  G.-  iJiJ  are  fem.  like  the  abstracts  in  fi  without  prefix. 
Tt>e  exceptions  which  the  later  ones  afford  are :  wlitjlif& 
'  ofence,'  it  is  usually  fera.,  but  neuter  in  Elene  401.  /erh'6  m. 
and  n.  (see  Grein)  like  feorh  m.  n. 

y. — i-STEMS.  Moat  of  the  nouna  belonging  to  this  class, 
wrliicli  show  variation  of  gender,  have  already  been  mentioned 
A^znangst  the  stems  with  the  suffix  -ti.  Those  which  remain 
are; 

*w*c.  and  neuter :  gie.lp  '  pride,'  originally  masc.  like  O.H.G. 
^^^,  0.  Icel.  g/a/fr.  It  is  also  usually  maac.  in  O.E.,  rarely 
aeut^r  (0.8.  gelp  n.) ;  we  have  in  C.P.  three  instances  of 
"^'iter  gender  against  nine  of  masc.,  see  Coaijn,  ii.  §  23. 
*'f  'handle,'  O.H.G.  gahi/zi  (0.  Icel.  /'jail  is  O-  atem) 
'"'finally  neuter,  usually  neut.  in  O.E.,  masc.  in  Salomon 
^S  n.  pi.  hi/iaa  (O.E.  fem.  hiltc  corresponda  to  O.H.G.  heha). 
*^*<xiic.  and  fem.    s4,  G.  suiVs  m.,  O.H.G  sSo  ra.,  0.  Icel.  s<er 


*» 
•*»- 


O.S,   sio  m.,  O.E,   in   the   older  texts  and  in   Poetry 
and  f.,  in  Aelf.  Hom.  and  L.  o.  S.  fem. ;  the  femiai 


^^^**<3er  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  ea  '  water.' 
J  ***/  'time'  usually  maac,  see  Grein;  masc.  Oros.  164. 
;^.  Aelf,  Horn.  4.  90,  ii.  13.  236,  L.o.S.  vi.  15  ;  fem. 
.  ^*:».  186,  Gfl,  6  (from  the  analogy  of  tid).  rfS  (t-atem  P) 
.^^ '^lall  stream '  fem.;  4arfS  Gfl.  3  masc.;  gUng  'ornament* 
y^^fac.  in  Blickl.  nom. ;  fem.  Wulf.  148.  22;  >ne/l  'well' 
^^^^oya-  atem  tcklfe  m.  C.P.)  m.,  Neot.  77  fem. 

A^'I. — D-STEMS.      Nouna  with   a   short   base   formed  with 
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■  suffix  -K  are  not  very   numerous.     Some  words  ngnifj'ii 

I  masculine  persons  follow  this  formation. 

hrego  'prince  '  which  is  czclusiToly  poetical  like  the  miiii  iijinw  ^^ij. 
ing  0.  led.  hragr :  also  magu,  Q.  magiit,  is  only  found  ill  Foet^Fr.rr. 
it  was  replaced  by  mag  O,  megt.  One  noun,  *Mn«,  preserved  ^-~  [i,, 
iiiflectioa,  and  only  in  lat^r  texts  docs  it  fonn  some  cases  "*  -rt;!- 
the  0  and  n  DecletiHiuna. 

Tiie  other  nouns  of  this  class  either  dropped  their  auffi^^  ^^ 
and  followed  the  formatiou  of  the  nouns  with  the  suffix  ff  ^  or 
they  joined  the  Doclensiou  of  »earu  and  giefa.     We  hav^*  ju 
analogy  to  the  stems  in  -\ca  :  the  plural  wcatlwn  from  nft^^nfu 
like  O.H.G.  ecalo,  tcataices ;  the  gender  of  sceadica  is  doubtful ; 
the  genit  sing,  nu'deirei  and  the  plur.  merfewa  from  meodit  ;  it 
is  neuter   in  Lb.  ii,   53,     Toller's  reference  for  the  maac 
giender  Fins.  39  is  given  after  the  inaccurate  copy  by  Hickea. 
The  other  Teutonic  lauguages,  O.H.G.  tnelo,  0-  Icel.  mj'o'^T, 
and  the  Lettoslav.  mediis  and  0.  yiuv.  medti,  prove  the  ma3«- 
gender  to  be  the  original.     The  analogy  of  the  short  BylIst>lB 
&  stems  has  caused  the  fem.  gender  in  ecetu/u,  see  Grei»3> 
and  /rio'6u  /rr6  is  masc.  in  Orosius,  Parte.  Chron,,  but     '^' 
in  the  Lavs.     Other  neuters  are  srenrf  and  li)'  'limb,'  *-^" 
li^  118  ra.,  0.  Icel,  ii]>rm.,;  /ij>  is  masc.  and  neut.  in  Low   ^* 
doms,  ii.  36  p.  242 ;  the  some  variation  occurs  in  O.H.G, 

The  long  syllable  masc.  and  neuters  with  suffix  -h  follcwi 
in  their  declension  the  o  steins.  The  following  words  shi 
the  variation  from  tLe  masc.  to  the  neuter  gender :  ^,,--^ 

Ii},  Q.  M\>ua  m. ;  O.S.,  0.  Fries.,  0.  Icel.  neuter;  O.H.(^*-^j 
masc.  and  neuter,  O.E.  neut.     G.  fairhtcm  m.,  O.H.G.  /"^^^^ 
n.,  0.   Icel.  Xjor  n.,  O.E.  feorh  usually  nout.     Toller  giv^^^^- 
a  reference  for  the  masc.  gender  from  Or.  439.    rti»l,  O.H.^^^^"^ 
rost  m.,  C.P.  m.  and  n,,  Shrine  So.  13  n.;  JIM,  G.  ftdd^^^^ 
the  gender  is  said  to  be  fera,  but  without  reference,  0 — Z-^' 
fl6d  m.,  0.  Icel. /OS  n.,  0,H,G. /ho(  m.  and  fem.,  in  0_  ^^' 
masc.  und  n, ;  Imtnj   '  temple '  is  doubtfuL     If  Sievers 
right  iu  putting  it  to  the  i/-atoms,  the  plural  hearga  wo«*-' 
be   the   organic   form ;    liearga   occurs   once   in  Cura   Pt»* 
as  against  several  lieurgiis.     Cosijn  puts  this  word  among^ 
the  o-stems,  aud  takes  the  form  heunja  to  be  a  mistake;  b"  * 
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f  hfnrga  is  also  found  in  other  texts  (Ex.  34. 15,  Sievers  26, 1 .  30), 
•ee  Toll.  Bosw.,  who  states  that  hearg  is  both  masc.  and  fern. 
The  variation  of  masc.  and  fem.  gender  is  shown  hy  fldr; 
I  it  ia  fem,,  but  occurs  ua  masc.  in  Eeow.,  the  0.  Icel.  fl6r 
U  ro..  M.H.G.  JIuor  masc.  and  fem.  From  the  sfrmn  in  -tu, 
fidd  has  already  been  mentioned.  Those  words  with  suffix 
-ttt  were  originally  masc.  They  partly  'passed  to  the  o- 
Declension,  preserving  the  masc,  gender,  as  in  deo\,  ford, 
}unt  and  bisl,  partly  they  were  confused  with  the  fem. 
stems  in  -ti ;  G.  kmtua  m.,  0.  Icel.  koslr  m.,  O.E.  ei/st  f. 
•choice;'  Q.  Inftim  m.,  O.II.G.  and  O.S.  m,  f.,  O.E.  lyjt 
m.  Exod.  74,  f.  in  L.o.S ,  Leechdoms  and  Aelf.  Horn.  Siovers 
mentions  the  neuter  plural  luflit,  but  some  references  for  the 
neuter  singular  are  given  by  Toller.  0.8.  and  O.Icel.  Iilugt  t. 
answer  to  O.E.  /ifi/st  'hearing,'  which  is  both  f.  and  mnsc, 
'**  the  Leechdoms.  G.  listn  £.,  O.E.  list,  is  fem.  and  masc., 
»e«  Toller. 

CoBijn,  concluding  from  '/lerelta'  C.P.  257',  which  he 
"*>oka  is  the  gen.  sing.,  puts  a\&o /(erelU  under  the  M-stfims. 
^  s^e  in  the  ioTm_r'xi-elta  a  gen.  plural.  Sievers  (Beilr.  i. 
""^9)  has  shown  that  the  word  is  formed  with  the  suffix 
~'^o  ;  fareld  ia  usually  n,,  but  masc.  in  Aelf.  Hom.  34.  221, 
t*^»"ljap3  from  analogy  to  words  with  similar  sense  aa :  ijong, 

Siiil  another  word,  ffppc/,  which  is  put  in  this  class  ia 

^*>Uljtful  aa  to  the  suffix.     This  word  is  no  doubt  a  borrowed 

5*_**®»   and  the  Etymon  which  is  generally  given  is  a  form 

"fee  alivlliix,  from  malum  AM/anum.     The  -u  suffix  ia  con- 

*^'*»cled  from  n.  pi.  app!tt.    The  O.H.G.  masc.  apltul,  pi.  ephtU, 

**^long8  to  the  i-  Declension,  the  0.  Icel,  neuter  e2ili  to  the 

"-"■   Declension.    Probably  there  were  two  simultaneous  forms 

***^      ~\l  and  -((/,  the  former  being  preserved  in  0.  Icel..   in 

^e    O.H.G.   plural  and  in   the  O.E.  <eppel,  pi.  applm,  the 

^^•■Tn  in  'ul  in  the  O.II.G.  singl.  and  the  O.E.  plur.  nppla. 

^'xige  makes  a  distinction  as  to  the  gender  in  O.E.  between 

"*<*  two    significations    'eye-bull'  and  'apple,'  saying    that 

"l^pei  '  eye-ball '  is  neuter  in  sing.     Against  thia,  ace  one 

BfromBoeth,  inToll.  Bosw.  andC.P.  69.  17.    Coaijn,- 
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gives  from  the  G.P.  one  example  for  (spplas  'pnpillfld,' 
states  that  only  the  form  cBppla  is  used  for  *  mala.' 

VII. — The  suffixes  with  I  as  characteristic  consonant.     *     _j,g 
suffix  ila  is  used  for  masc.  nouns  of  agency  as  bitel^  bj^^^m/gj 
crypelf  fengei,   rynel^  strefjgel,  fiengeL     It  is  further  n^^ied 
for  diminutives^  as  gicel^  hypel^  tuxl,  cicel;  cystel  from  eys^  ^^ 
*  castanea/  has  become  attached  to  this  group.    The  gen^^^^ 
of  these  words  is  masc.,  so  also  in  hyrdel '  hurdle/  thoia^ 
its  primary  word  is  fem.,  O.  haur^s^  0.  IceL  AtirV,  O.S.^. 
hurt.    The  fern,  wundel,  beside  umndele^  shows  no  Umlao^ 
and  does  not  belong  to  this  group,     cymel  is  maac  and  neol 
in  Leechdoms,  the  neuter  gender  is  taken  from  the  primaiy 
word  com.    Also  many  masc.  instrumental  nouns  are  formecK- 
with  'ila,  as  bridel,  cyrfel,  fetel,  gyrtel,  grindel,  htcUel^  rystf^ 
sticel,  stypely  trendel,  tcyt*pel. 

The  O.E.  has  also  some  fem.  nouns  signifying  tools  fo 
with  an  -/  suffix :  /M,  O.H.G.  flhala,  scedfl,  O.H.G.  sckfla,00^ 
ncedl,    O.    nipla,    sicol  corresponding  to  the  O.H.O.  fem. 
sihhila  is  masc.,  see  G.  L.  16,  Aelf.  Gram.  73.  6.    Thi 
fern,  swingel  in  Aelf.   Hom.  38.   54,   may  have  taken  i 
gender  from   the   fem.   swinge  in  Yesp.   Psalter  and  C.P. 
In  C.P.    occurs  also    the  fem.   stcingelle,  which  is  form 
like  \>(pceie,  hacele,  as  against  G.  hakuls  m.,  O.  Icel.  hpkul^ 
m.,  O.H  G.  hachul.    The  borrowed  nouns  with  this  form 
tion  are  enumerated  by  Pogatscher,  Lautlehre  des 
im  a.  e.     He  mentions  also  the  fem.  condel  f .,  §  262,  and  sa; 
*'one  ought  to  expect  a  masc.  condel  or  a  fem.  condele 
it  were  a  popular  word."     But  there  is  a  masc.  condel  p 
served  in  candeles  leonia  Wright  W.  154.  16. 

A  fem.  noun  for  tools  is  also  O.E.  geafl,  O.H.G.  gabala  f. 
the  plural  geaflas  signifies  '  maxilla.'     The  maso.  gender 
this  word  shown  by  the  termination  is  probably  due  to  t! 
influence  of  ceaflas,  a  word  with  the  same  signification,  ai 
geagL    The  latter  noun  is  usually  masc.,  but  one  ezamj»»3>< 
for  its  neuter  gender  is  in  Leechdoms  11.  28.    Toller  mentio^^c^s 
a  masc.  herecumboi,  but  the  word  does  not  show  the  gender    m  si 
any  of  the  references  I  could  find,  and  it  is  more  probat^l^ 
neuter  like  the  simple  word  cumbol  and  the  other  corapouia.c3.s 
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tofor-heoruriimbol.  sell  »eld  n.,  but  Ameld  'hermitage'  m,. 
Bee  Grein  (like  G.  siUh,  O.H.G.  »exsal).  fungol  is  neut«r  in 
tbe  older  tests:  Oroaius,  aee  Cosijn,  §  9,  m.  and  n.  in  Poetry 

»and  in  Aeif.  Horn.  (muse.  ed.  Sweet  5.  83,  n.  6. 172j ;  it  occurs 
also  with  the  termination  of  the  n  DecletiHioD  in  Aelf.  Gram. 
90.  5,  and  Aelf  Horn.  6.  170.  The  maac.  gender  and  the 
passing  of  this  word  to  the  >i  Declension  are  doe  to  the 
influence  of  sleorra,  Susl  '  torment '  is  neuter  in  tbe  older 
texts,  see  Cosijn,  §  9.  PUtt  gives  examples  for  the  fern. 
gender  from  Aelf.  Horn,  and  Aelf.  Gram.  (1  add  Aelf.  Hom. 
prcf.  fi2,  8.  2i0, 16.  135,  '2S.  170,  ii.  5.  7H,  Wulfatan  138.  25). 
The  fern,  gender  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  above-mentioned 
group  of  fern,  abstracts,  as  hirll,  lireojl  and  &dl '  disease ' ;  the 
iallcr  is  also  found  as  neut.  in  Aelf.  Horn.  ii.  10.  150. 

The  great  number  of  muse,  nouns  with  /  suffix  also  induced 

tlic  word  efie/  to  pass  from  the  neuter  to  the  masc.  gender. 

^^fl  is   neuL   in   O.II.Q.   umlil  and  O.S.  o^il.     Toller  gives 

'Or  ilie  neuter  gender  three  examples  from  lieda.      Segel  and 

^o©    two  borrowed  words  castel  and  diofol  show  botli   masc. 

^****    neuter  gender.      Segel  masc.  in  O.H.G,,  neut.  in   O.S. 

**>d    O.   Icel.      In    Aelf.   Gram.   86.    3    occurs    th'e    masc. 

*"*g.  ^fs  negl  and  the  neut.  plural  ^&s  tegiu.    Cmtel  has  usually 

*■**«     gender  of  its  Etymon  ;  it  is  masc.   in   Chron.    u   1069. 

^fi/'i'l  is  in  the  singular,  mostly  masc.,  rarely  neuter;  aa 

t*'ur}ii,  mostly  neuter,  see  Cosijn  ii.   p.   6 ;  it  seems  to  be 

^^Uter  both  in  singular  and  plural  in  Shrine  Martyrology, 

^'    Sy  and    141.     The  maac.  singular  and  the  neuter  plural 

**■«     shown    by    the    O.H.G.    tmml.      dtofol   followed    the 

****logy  of  gmi,  which  likewise  forms  the  plural  as  a  masc. 

^<i  neuter  noun,  for  the  masc.  god(M  in  Orosius,  aee  Coajin. 

•*G  neuter  godit  occurs  in  Oroa.  34.  21  ;  for  references  from 

.  '■'»«r  texts,  see  Grein  and  Toll.  Boaw.     It  would  be  very 

^-^resting,    could    we    see    in    the    neuter   plural   godu  the 

,  "^^Jency   to  distinguish  the  heathen  gods  from  the  Chria- 

**H  gijd,  and  to  point  out  the  former  as  idols.     The  O.H.G. 

^«*t.  abgat  seems  to  strengthen  this  theory,  but  the  G.  gufi 

*>ich,  although  masc.,  has  a  neuter  form,  and  the  0.  Icel. 

*'^,  wbioh   ia  always   neuter  in   the   older  texts,   auggest 

PML  Ttuu.  tlB»-90.  IT 
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another  reason ;  see   in   Cleasby  Yigiiisson   the  interesting- 
historical  remarks  given  under  gc^. 

VIII. — The  suflSx  -slo  chiefly  with  an  intermediate  vowel 
t,  and  taking  therefore  the  forms  Is,  is  used  first  for  con^ 
cretes,   and   then  for  abstracts.     The  transition  from  thi 
concrete  to  the  abstract  signification  is  conspicuous  in  som. 
instances,  forms  in  -els  and  in  -el  are  frequently  found 
simultaneous  use,  thus:  gyrdels-gyrdel,  sticek-sticel,  Mdel^ 
bridel,  pricels-pricel,  scyttela-scyttel  (L.o.S.   xxi.  419),      TIF 
gender  is  mostly  masc.     Proved  as  masc.  are :  byrgels,  bige^^ 
bridelSf  brwd^ls,  gyrdek,  sciccefs,  sticels,  rddeb,  tcd/els,  tctpge 
rSceia  is  neut.,   scytfels  is  neut.    in  the  older   texts,  Y< 
Psalter   106.    16,   147.   13,    masc.   in   L.o.S.   iii.   348, 
419,  Wulfstan,  230.  31.     The  O.  Icel.  skutiil  is  n. ;  it  ^=^^ 
nifies  an  'implement   shot  forth,'  but  also  like  the  C^.^ 
word  *  bolt  or  bar '  in  skutla  hl^  v.  CI.  Vigf . ;  foBteh  *  yeaselj' 
Kluge  and  Sievers  write  fcBteh,  which  form  would  answer 
O.H.G.  gifdzzt.     I  take  fcetels  to  be  enlarged  from  a  woi 
fcBtelf  the  probable  diminutive  of  fcst  n.,  and  to  be  form< 
in  analogy  to  the  words  in  -&.     Its  gender  is  usually  maac^^j^ 
neuter  in  Lacn.  p.  16,  No.  16.     The  gender  in  twegen  fcetel^^ 
Oros.   21.   16,  is  doubtful.     Cockayne  says  in  Leechdoms^^^ 
ii.  pref .  37.    Numerals  admit  of  a  substantive  in  the  singular^'^^    \ 
and  he  cites  }prie  cucler  from  Leechdoms,  nigantyne  winter  KaC^ 
twegen  mona]>  from  Bede,  and  the  above-mentioned  passaj 
from  Orosius.     Cosijn  gives  more  examples  for  the  same  use:^ 
p.  42  and  p.    112,    but  it  is   remarkable  that  in  all  th^-^^^ 
examples   the  words  following  this  rule  are  giar,  moncfSS^^> 
winter ,  niht.     Giar  is  usually  neuter  as  in  all  the  Teutoni^^^^ 
languages ;  it  occurs  as  masc,  twice  in  Orosius  and  in  Libu— ^'' 
Scintillarum,  dagas  and  gearas,  perhaps  in  analogy  to  tl"^  "^^ 
masc.  winter  and  sumor.     The  words  mancvS,  tninter^  and  n^  ^^ 
may  have  followed  the  analogy  of  giar,  and  cucler,  thou( 
usually  masc,  may  have  retained  the  gender  of  its  Latin 
in  some  cases,  as  in  }prie  cucler, 

IX. — The  nouns  formed  with  an  m,  suffix  are  masculini 
Variation  of  gender  is  shown  hy/ce^m  *  the  embracing  arm^^ 
O.H.G,  fadam,  O.S.  fathmos,  plur.,  0.  Icel,  fifSmr.    fiiii 
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18  usually  masc.  in  Genesis  6.  16,  fem. ;  iccpsfm  (G.  rahstus) 
usually  masc.  in  Gen.  masc.  and  fem.,  see  Grein,  masc.  in 
C.  P.  Blickling  Hom.,  Aelf.  Horn  ,  L.o.S.,  Benedictine  Rule ; 
fem,  in  Wulfstan  148.  5  on  fulre  waestme ;  worsm  worms 
*  pus '  is  neut.  in  C.P.  masc.  in  the  form  wyrtna  in  Aelf.  Hom. 
ii.  Tob.  452. 

X. — The  suffixes  with  n  as  characteristic  ccmsonant  (ex- 
cluding those  of  the  n  Declension)  form  nouns  for  masc. 
and  fem.  persons,  as  ]>eoden,  drt/hten,  ]>^wen,  \ineny  etc. ; 
neuter  diminutives  as  ticcen,  cycen,  only  bUgen  *  blain '  is 
feminine  in  analogy  to  biadre.  The  abstracts  formed  with 
«!-,  ini',  oni'y  aini-  are  partly  fem.,  partly  neuter. 

The  words  which  show  a  variation  of  gender  are :  wisten^ 
Which  is  formed  with  -n;Vi,  and  is  both  fem.  and  neuter 
In  Orosius  and  C.P.,  in  the  later  texts  only  neuter,  cefen 
^asc  in  O.E.  and  all  the  other  Teutonic  languages  occurs 
IS  neuter  in  Elene  189.  It  is  doubtful  if  cefen  belongs  to 
:;hi8  group,  but  it  certainly  followed  the  analogy  of  the 
neuters  of  this  group  in  occurring  occasionally  with  the 
Qeuter  gender.  The  diminutive /y /wen  *film/  is  neut.  in 
Aelf.  Hom.,  fem.  in  Leechd.  Lb.  p.  242. 

The  two  borrowed  words  segen  and  cymen  which  show  the 

sarae    word-ending   -en   are   masc.    and  neut.      heofon,   G. 

fiiminSy  O.S.  hehan  is  masc.  in  the  older  texts;   it  follows 

"Che  analogy  of  eorSe,   partly  only  as   to   its   gender :   seo^ 

J>eo%  heofon  Leechd.  (v.  Sievers  Misc.)  Aelf.  Gram.  86.  11, 

^elf.  Horn.  35.   17,  ii.  3,  p.  40,   L.o.S.  xiii.  165,  ace.  sg. 

3^d«  heofon^  Leechd.  i.  404.  5,  partly  as  to  its  gender  and 

declension:   gen.   dat.   ace.   heofonan  Aelf.   Hom.  21.   231. 

S46.  L.O.S.  iii.  500,  xi.  121.     Wulfst.  masc.  gender  in  ]f(es 

Aeofones  100.  4  fem.  ^cere  heofone  231.  32,  seo  heofone  92.  16. 

XL — With  the  suffixes  -Bro,  tro-ro — the  words  ending  in 

^^r-tar — nouns  are  formed,  which  are,  as  Bopp  says,  the  in- 

*iiimate  performers  of  an  action,  and  also  in  analogy  to  these, 

^oians  for  the  action  itself.     The  original  gender  of  these 

^ouns  is   the  neuter.     Bahder  points   out   that  the  masc. 

Kinder  is  substituted  for  the  neuter  in  0.  Icel.,  but  very 

•^Idom  in  O.E.,  and  he  gives  as  examples  for  O.E. :  hleahtor 
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hleo^or  and  hrffSor.  Toll.  Bosw.  calls  hUdSor  neut.,  but  efen- 
hlio^or  tnase.  I  could  not  find  any  reference  for  these  words  in 
which  the  gender  is  shown.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Ar^on 
Therefore  hleahtor  is  the  only  one  which  is  certainly  masc. 

Variation  of  gender  is  shown  in  mor)por  usually  n.,  but 
masc.  in  Blickling  Horn.,  like  fnor)p  which  is  both  masc. 
and  neut.  (see  Piatt),  cot^or  usually  n.  like  O.H.G.  ehoriar, 
is  fem.  in  Chron.  a.  973.  frdfor  is  usually  fem.  like  O.S. 
fruohra,  O.H.G.  fluobara  f.,  but  masc.  in  later  texts,  Aelf. 
Horn.,  see  Piatt  and  L.o.S.  iv.  91. 

XII. — t.  suffixes.    I  have  already  spoken  of  the  nouns  with 
the   suffixes    -ti  and  'tu,    and   have   still   to  mention  the 
verbal  and  denominative  abstracts  in  -a^  and  it     The  t  of 
the  suffix  'it  caused  i  Umlaut,  and  the  nouns  thus  formed 
followed  the  ja  Declension.     The  original  gender  is  doubtful. 
The  Gothic  affords  only  one  example  of  this  formation :  the 
neuter  stiiciti  *  patience.'     These  abstracts  were  confused  with 
the  collectives  in  Old  Frisian  and  O.H.G.,  and  consequently 
were  exclusively  of  the  neuter  gender  in  these  languages. 
0.£.  nouns  formed  with  -ot  are :  the  masc  or  neuter  eolet, 
eofoi ;   the  masc.  sweo/ot,  the  masc.  ]>iofffet,  Aelf.  Horn.  ii. 
22.   326   (I   can  find  no  reference  for  the  neut.   gender 
assumed  for  this  word  by  Grein).     Neuters  formed  with  -it, 
i.e. :  itj'a  are  nierwet,  onwlet,  rymet,     Hget  is  neuter  in  Blickl. 
Horn.,  masc.  in  the  plur.  in  Lambeth  Psalter  and  Wulfstan,    ^ 
122. 11.     A  fem.  llgetu  occurs  in  Vesp.  Psalter  and  Hymns  in  ^«: 
Wulf.  207.  26  ^mre  ligette.    The  fem.  gender  is  probably  due^^ 
to  the  influence  of  the  abstracts  in  G.  i]?a.     We  may  compar^^^-^ 
hyrnetu  and  elfetu.     They  likewise  had  originally  a  mor*— ^ 
abstract  meaning,  signifying  a  quality. 

XIII. — The  Nouns  following    the  o  Deolemsion,  ^»  ^ 
far  as  they  have  not  been   mentioned  above,  are  dividi*  i^ 
in  the  following  list  according  to  their  original  gender         ^^ 
O.E. :   Masc.  varying  to  neuter — bcec ;   neut.  in  O.  IceL  ^5^ 
and  O.S. ;  bac  masc.  in  0.  Fris.  bek  and  O.H.G.  {"an  stocxQ^ 
bah/io;  in  O.E.  n.,  masc.  in  O.E.  Texts,  Vesp.  Psalter  I !S<K 
3 ;  friols  *  freedom/   G.  freihah  m.,  O.E.  masc.  the  neut 
plural  is  found  in  *freolsa  and  fcestena '  in  the  Laws^  m 
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T.B.  frkoh  is  influenced  in  this  case  by  the  following  word  : 
wrd  '  point/  O.H.G.  ort  m.  n.,  0.  Icel.  oddr  m.,  O.E.  ord 
masc.  neut  in  plur,,  see  Grein ;  rcBced  *  hall/  O.S.  rdkud  m. 
O.E.  m.  n,  see  Grein  ;  M  '  funeral  pile/  O.H.G.  eit  m. 
O.E.  m.,  in  L.o.8.  p.  110.  3.  ^d^mt  %(Bt  dd.  The  neuter 
article  is  probably  a  clerical  error  due  to  the  preceding  ]>(et. 

Neuter  varying  to  masc. — brim  'surf*  n.,  0.  Icel.  n.,  in 
later  O.E.  Texts  masc.,  see  Piatt,  do/h  'wound/  O.H.G. 
0.  Icel.  n.,  G.  m.  O.E.  n.,  L.o.S.  xx.  67  m.  holi  *  wood  * 
0.  Icel.  O.H.G.  n.,  O.E.  n.,  in  Gen.  21.  33,  L.o.S.  xix. 
219  masc.  (analogy  to  tct^u,  tceald),  hard,  G.  huzd  n., 
O.H.G.  hort  m.,  0.  Icel.  m.  n.,  O.E.  n.  in  L.o.S.  xxiii. 
716  masc.  hrdw  'corpse,'  O.H.G.,  O.Icel.  n.  O.E.  n.  Shrine 
and  Lambeth  Psalter  masc.  horh  'dirt,'  O.H.G.  horu  n., 
u.  and  masc.  in  Leechdoms,  see  Gloss. ;  aSaw  '  juice,'  O.H.G. 
90U  n.  is  neuter ;  the  single  example  for  the  masc.  gender : 
»«  sSaw  Leechd.  ii.  p.  18,  is  probably  a  clerical  error,  see 
tieechd.  ii.  Gloss. ;  Iqf  '  praise,'  O.H.G.  n.  m.  O.Icel.  n.  O.E. 
Q  O.E.T.  and  Cura  Past,  n.,  Beowulf  m.,  Aelf.  Gram.  n. ; 
>iearh  '  marrow/  O.H.G.  inarg  n.,  O.  Icel.  tnergr  m.,  Leechd. 
n,  and  n.,  see  Gloss.;  wamm  ' spot,'  G.  tcamm  n.,  O.E.  n.  and  m. 
Maac.  varying  with  fern. — die  *  ditch,  dike,'  0.  Icel.  dik 
I.,  O.  Fries,  m.,  O.E.  m.  Orosius  74,  18  Be  die:  fossa;  in 
ater  texts  masc.  and  fem. ;  die  seems  to  be  more  frequently 
nasc.  when  it  has  the  same  signification  as  O.E.  tceall; 
iah  'lea,'  O.H.G.  m.  n.,  O.E.  m.  f.  in  CD.,  see  Sievers 
ifisc.;  8tr(6l  'arrow,'  already  in  O.E.T.  m.  and  f.,  the 
ynonjmous  word  Jldn  shows  the  same  variation  fldn  m. 
1  C.P.  V.  Cosijn  ii.  §  2  (it  occurs  also  as  fem.  fld  n. 
declension)  O.  Icel.  fleinn  m.  The  gender  of  earh  in 
Indreas  1333  is  doubtful,  it  occurs  in  later  Texts  as  fem. 
irtre  (n.  Decl.)  see  Sievers  Misc. ;  tcdl  *  plague '  is  twice 
naac.  and  twice  fem.  in  Orosius  and  Cura  Past.,  see  Cosijn  ii. 
j  15,  masc.  in  L.O.S.  xvii.  72,  O.H.G.  umol  masc. 

Neuter  varying  to  fem.  —  wic  *  dwelling '  n.  fem.  in 
'4)  Afire  tcic  Aelf.  Hom.  28.  21.  ii.  28.  382,  to  "Sdre  tele. 
D.D.  p.  218  a.  1002,  and  in  the  form  iclce  in  Aelf.  Hom. 
17*  68.     The  form  dat.  tcic  without  the  ending  -e,  confirms 
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the  idea  of  Piatt,  that  the  fern,  is  taken  from  the  neu^-_^|j^ 
plural.      I   mention   here  also  stoelgend  *  whirlpool,'  a  pa^r-^j^ 
pres.  used  as  subst.  m.  and  fem.   in  C.P.,  see   Closijn,  i^cr  i^ 
p.  51,  and  CD.,  see  Sievers  Misc.  (Beitr.  ix.). 

Masc,  fem,  and  neut.  are :  Idc  0.  Icel.  leikr  m.    O.H.< 
n.    m.,    O.E.    Idc    n.,    in    the    older    texts:    C.P.,    O.E. 
Bliekl.    Horn. ;    fem.    in    Shrine,    Aelf.   Horn.   8.    80 
dnigre   Idee,   masc.   L.o.S.    vii.    119 ;    ace.    \>ine   idc   L.< 
XIV.  34  is  sing,  or  plur.,  neut.  or  fern.     The  fem.  gen 
of  /dc  is  either  taken  from  the  neuter  plural,  or  is  formed 
by  analogy  with  synonymous  words,     sldh  *  slough  *  ocoure 
as  n.  masc.  and  fem.  in  CD.,  see  Sievers  Misc. 


The  words  which  I  have  mentioned  do  not  exhaust  the  li^^ 


of  O.E.  nouns  with  more  than  one  gender.  I  have  omitted  nc:::^^^^ 
only  many  dubious  instances,  but  also  the  nouns  which  chan^^^ 
their  gender  in  passing  to  the  n  Declension. 

The   explanation  of  the  variation  of  gender  in  many  of  th^^-^ 
instances  which  I  have  given  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  nouic:^^^ 
followed  as  to  their  gender  1 .  the  analogy  of  other  nouns  (a)  with  t^^  "^ 


same  or  similar  significationj  as :  hae^  (feld  or  gffirs),  hyll  (dun^  -^^'* 
holt  (wudu),  sjiel  (tld)  see  (ea),  tungol  (steorra),  weofod  (alter),  fa^^^  ® 
and  fierst,  which  affected  each  other,  ge&r  (sumer,  winter)  (/9)  with  ^^  * 
contrary  signification  as:  deofol  (god),  heofon  (eorj^e),  2.  the  analo^^'^^ST 
of  a  clasa  of  nouns  formed  in  the  same  wag  ;  thus  the  nouns  wi^  ^^  ^^^^ 
prefix  ge-  followed  the  analogy  of  the  collectives,  as :  gej^eafc^-^^^ 
gesceaft,  gc))yld,  gcnyht,  etc. ;  the  nouns  with  suffix  -ti,  the  analof  ^i^^ogy 
of  those  with  suffix  -tu  and  vice  versa ;  e.g. :  aSrist,  sefst,  est  a-*^  ^^ 
cyst,  hlyst ;  see  further :  sceadu,  frio^u,  susl,  e'Sel,  cefen,  llgetu.     —  -• 

Some  nouns  took  the  gender  of  other  nouns  with  which  iJtzMI^GJ 
were  coupled  in  frequently  recurring  phrases :  see  fen,  freols. 

The  derivative  forms  took  the  gender  of  their  primary  noun^^  — s  in 
ferh^,  eowd,  cymel. 

A  neuter  plural  is  formed  from  a  masc.  or  fem.  singular,  the 

plural  expressing  a  sort  of  unity:  sculdru,  giftu,  cwildu,  we«K3/ir- 
myndu;  a   masc.    plural  from   a  fem.  or  neut.  singular:   fi^^^vs^ 
ge))6hta8,  inge^oncaa,  hiltas,  gcaflas. 

Some  nouns  are  neut.  in  older  texts,  but  masc.  in  later  ones,  ss: 
brim,  dolh,  herd,  worsm. 
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XV.— AN  ATTEMPT  TO  EXPLAIN  SOME  PECU- 
LIARITIES OF  MODERN  RUSSIAN  BY  COM- 
PARISON WITH  ITS  EARLIER  FORMS,  AND 
WITH    OTHER    SLAVONIC    LANGUAGES.     By 

W.  R.  MORFILL,  M.A. 

{B^ad  at  a  Meeting  ofth$  Philolagieal  Society  on  Friday ,  April  6,  1889.) 

IMy  object  in  the  following  sliort  and  somewhat  rambling 
paper,  is  to  comment  on  a  few  points  in  Russian  phonetics 
«ind  word- formation,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  a  study 
of  the  early  documents  of  the  language.  The  points  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  attention  will  be  recognized  as  pre- 
senting difficulties  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
language. 

(1)  The  beginner  is  apt  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  difl&- 
culty  that  the  genitive  case  of  the  adjective  and  pronoun, 
arc  (ago),  ero  {ego),  is  pronounced  ava,  ev6,  and  when  a  is 
accented,  ora,  thus  4o6pbiH  {dohrii)  '  good,'  gen.  4o6paro 
(dobrago),  pronounced  dobrava.  4ypH6ft  {durndi)  *bad,'  gen. 
4ypHaro  {durnago),  pronounced  durndva.  In  the  latter  case 
some  authors  write  oro  {ogo).  Prof.  Malinowski,  in  an  article 
in  Kuhn's  Beitrage,  traces  the  origin  of  this  to  the  b  in  the 
possessive  adjective,  thus  oaOBT>  (otsov)  'belonging  to  a  father,' 
gen.  oiiOBa  {otaovd).  Prof.  Sobolevski,  in  his  .leKaiH  no 
HcTopia  PyecKaro  fl3biKa  (Lectures  on  the  History  of  the 
Russian  Language),  thinks  that  it  arose  as  follows :  the  r  (g) 
in  these  genitive  cases  was  pronounced  h,  as  it  still  is  in  some 
Russian  words,  thus  xopomaro  (khoroshago),  ^oSparo  (dobrago), 
Moero    (moego),   were  at  one  time  pronounced   kharashaha, 
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dobraha,  moyehd ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  sound  of  h  was 
lost,  and  there  was  a  hiatus.  This  hiatus,  according  to  a  law 
of  the  Slavonic  languages,  instances  of  which  we  are  con- 
tinually finding,  was  supplied  by  the  letter  b  (pronounced  r). 
Thus  they  became  pronounced  as  if  written  xopomoBO  {khoro^ 
shovo),  4o6poBO  {dobrovo).  Instances  of  this  spelling  are 
found  in  Old  Russian :  thus  in  an  inscription  on  a  cross  of 
the  date  1434  we  read:  6orojtnoBO  npeo6pa3»eHHfl  {bogoliepoto 
preobrazheniya)  Hhe  transfiguration  of  the  one  agreeable  to 
God.'  So  also  in  the  Lauren tian  Codex  of  the  Old  Chronicle 
ascribed  to  the  monk  Nestor  we  get  noBOCTbi  {potonH)  for 
norocTbi  (pogosti)  'cemeteries,'  and  in  some  of  the  Russian 
dialects  we  find  KOB^a  (kovda)  for  Kor^a  {kogda),  TOB^a  {tarda) 
for  Tor^a  (iogda),  etc. 

(2)  Some  Russian  nouns  ending  in  i  (H),  h  (I)  and  o  form 
their  N.,  G.  and  D.  plural  in  la  (t/a),  hewb  (y«?),  uiwh  d/am)^  as: 

6pari>  (brat)  Spaibfl  {bratya),  SparbCBb  {bratyev)  'brother.* 
CTVit  {stul),  cryjbfl  (stulya)  *  a  chair.' 
SflTB  (zyat),  3flTLa  {zyatya)  'son-in-law.' 

The  history  of  these  forms  is  illustrated  by  Old  Slavonic, 
where  the  plural  frequently  became  a  collective  noun,  and 
was  of  the  feminine  gender ;  thus  O.S.  SpaTHfla  (brattya)^  fem. 
'brothers'  (collectively).  The  same  form  is  seen  in  modem 
Serbian. 

(3)  After  the  numerals  4Ba  (dva),  ipH  (^rt),  qerbipe  (chetire)^  ^ 
and  also  o6a  (oba)y  f.  o6t  {obi)^  both,  in  the  case  of  masculine 
nouns,  the  suffix  -a  is  added  if  the  noun  is  in  the  nominativ^^ 
or  accusative  case.     This  is  often  wrongly  explained  as  ^ 
genitive  case ;  it  is  however  the  remains  of  a  dual  form,  ano 
we  shall  find  that  if  an  adjective  is  used,  it  is  put  in  th» 
nominative  or  accusative  plural,  as  nepBbie  4Ba  Sojbmie 
(perrie  dva  bolshie  stola)  '  the  first  two  large  tables' ;  a  practi 
however,  seems  coming  in  of  using  sometimes  a  geniti 
plural  from  false  analogy,   as  4Ba  4pyrHXb  coHHHeHia   (d\ 
d/mgikh  sochineniya)  'two  other  works.'     In  all  other 
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stances,  except  the  nominative  or  accusative,  the  numeral  i 
in   the   same  case  as  the  substantive,  and  is  treated  as  ui 


euDbiHt  [cheiiryom  korab' 


I 


adjective,  as  lerbipj^tti.  K0pa(3jfl»b  b 
ijfam  coennivi)  '  to  four  ships  of  nar.' 

(4)  One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  Russian  is  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  tense-Bystem.  This,  in  the  modern 
slute  of  the  language  is  restricled  to  a  single  past  tense, 
which  is  really  a  participle ;  according  to  Leskien  it  was 
originally n  nonien  agentk,  and  bus  gender;  tliuswe  say  Ctb\Xh 
[hll)  'he  was,'  fiuja  {blla)  'she  was,'  obMO  [lilh)  'it  was,'  with 
this  the  persons  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  fibiTb  (lit) 
'to  he,'  were  always  found  in  Old  Slavonic;  thus  rjaroiaii 
ieCMb  (giagolal  ycgm)  '  I  have  spoken."  But  it  began  to  dis- 
appear quite  early;  thus,  in  the  Codex  Supraaliensis,  waTH 
BbCKpxxHJU  (nw/t  rUkrtimiln)  'the  mother  nourished,'  without 
iecTb  (yest).  It  is  still,  however,  preserved  in  Chekh,  and  in 
Polish  is  only  partially  lost,  which  accounts  for  our  being 
able  in  that  language  to  remove  tbe  euthxes  from  the  past 
participle,  and  atKx  them  to  other  words  in  the  sentence; 
thus  we  may  sav  in  Polish  either  dohrzf  pimlfin  or  dobrzcm 
jtiiai  *I  have  written  vicW,'  ja  piln;/  jentem  or  Jam  pU/ii/ Jeit  '  I 
am  industrious.'  The  suffixes  may  also  be  added  to  particles, 
as  Bom  nie  przyszedl  irsyicnp  Bprnicie'lliirycli  ak  gorsaznych  do 
poktity  '  I  came  not  to  cull  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
repentance.'  In  Chekh  we  still  get  such  expressions  as  the 
following :  Ja  uciljsem  '  I  studied.' 


(5)  The  imperfect  and  aoriat,  which  existed  in  Old  Slavonic, 
■nd  still  exist  in  Bulgarian  and  ^erbisb  of  the  East«rn 
branch,  and  Sorbish  of  the  Western.  The  first  of  these 
began  to  disappear  from  Russian  early.  In  copies  from  Old 
Slavonic  originals,  in  lives  of  Russian  saints,  chronicles,  etc., 
it  is  not  rare,  hut  it  is  not  met  with  in  the  official  documents, 
in  the  Ritmkaya  Praeda,  the  first  code  of  laws,  which  is 
sf  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  exact 
period  when  it  was  lost,  but  It  begins  to  he  very  rare  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.     Schleicher,  writing  in 
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Kuhn's  Beitrdge,  vol.  v.  p.  209,  thought  that  he  detected  a 
relic  of  it  in  the  modern  Russian  particle  6Hmb  {hUh)^  which 
is  used  when  persons  are  trying  to  recall  something  which 
they  cannot  easily  remember,  as  Rain*  6Hinb  ero  aoByrB  {kak 
biah  ego  zovut)  *  now,  how  do  they  call  him  P  *     This  particle 
Schleicher  connected  with  the  imperfect  6bme  (bishe),  bu^ 
the  connection  seems  fanciful,  and  we  cannot  wonder  tha^ 
Sobolevski  does  not  agree  with  him. 

The  case  of  the  aorist  in  old  Russian  documents  greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  imperfect.  It  is  met  with  frequently 
in  translations,  in  the  chronicles,  etc.,  but  in  official  docu- 
ments rarely ;  traces  of  it  are  found  occasionally  in  the 
bilini  or  legendary  poems,  and  the  conditional  particle  6u  (bi) 
is  the  only  remains  of  it  in  the  modern  language.  In  the 
same  way  Polish  has  preserved  the  form  bych. 

(6)  It  is  only  by  studying  Old  Slavonic  that  we  are  able 
to  understand  some  peculiarities  of  the  first  declension,  in 
-X  (a)  as  pa6T>  (rabii)  'a  slave*  (-a  declension).  Thus  we  are 
constantly  told  in  Russian  grammars  that  the  genitive 
singular  of  masculine  nouns  in  i  {&),  h  (i),  H  (f),  signifying 
divisible  matter,  often  takes,  especially  in  familiar  language, 
the  suffix  -y  (w)  or  -K)  (//m)  ;  thus,  He  xothtc  ih  Bbi  cupy  {ne 
khotite  li  vi  slrti)  *  don't  you  desire  any  cheese  P '  or  ♦yHTB 
caxapy  {funt  sakJmru)  *a  pound  of  sugar.'  We  get  -y  («)  ^ ^.^t 
also  in  the  locative  case  instead  of  t  (^),  as  Bi  ro^y  (<?*  godu)^  ^  ^^j 
where  we  should  have  expected  Toxb  (godi).  Again,  the  ^».^z#i 
usual  genitive  plural  of  these  substantives  is  in  -OBi  {ov),  aset.^  a 
pa6oBi  (rabov),  etc.,  but  many  substantives  are  found  in  whichM3r^>^c 
the  genitive  plural  is  like  the  nominative,  as  canorL  (sapog),^  C^&^S' 
gen.  plural  canorb  (sapog)  *  boots,*  coJ43irB  (soldat),  genitive ^^r-^d^ 
plural  coi4arb  (soldat)  'soldiers*;  this  is  the  proper  genitive 'v^icii^ 
plural  of  the  first  declension,  and  the  fourth,  as  given  hir^zf  h 
Miklosich,  that  of  the  -u  stems,  has  been  in  a  grea^^^>-rea 
measure  lost,  and  its  forms  have  influenced  the  first  de^JEx/e* 
clension  in  the  gen.  dat.  and  loc.  sing,  and  the  genitive  plui 
This  genitive  singular  in  -w,  in  which  some  see  Polish  ii 
fluences,  is  gradually  displacing  the  old  genitive  in  -a  (« 
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ui^rchiv  fur  Slacische  Philologie^  vol.  xi.  p.  455),  especially  in 
iJtie  colloquial  language.  In  the  same  way,  according  to  Dr. 
W  right  (Old  High  German  Primer,  p.  42),  the  -u  declension 
x*spidly  disappeared  from  Old  High  German,  but  has  left 
-braces  in  the  other  declensions.  It  is  fairly  preserved  in 
Slovenish;  in  Serb  it  has  almost  disappeared,  but  has  in- 
fluenced the  first  declension  as  in  Russian;  thus,  compare 
-fclie  Serb  poSe  {robi)^  po6-OB-H  {rohovi)  'slaves'  (Mik.  Ver- 
Igleichende  Gram.  vol.  iii.  p.  33). 

In  Malo-Russian  -u  becomes  the  ordinary  genitive  of  nouns 

^ULpressing  inanimate  things.    The  use  of  the  -m  decl.  is  more 

pronounced  in  Polish,  and  explains  the  anomalies  of  such 

double  forms  as  chhpowie  and  chlopi,  the  nominative  plural 

of  c/ilop  *  a  peasant,'  also  the  dative  in  -otvi,  as  in  Chekh. 

Hn  Polish   grammars  it  is  laid   down  as   a   rule  that   the 

^nitive   case  in  -u  applies  to  inanimate  things;    but   we 

£nd  it  frequently  violated,  as  mqz  z  narodu  'a  man  of  the 

people,' 

(7)  The  -w  (t)  stems  in  Russian  of  the  fourth  consonantal 
declension  have  a  peculiarity  not  found  in  the  other  Slavonic 
languages.  The  singular  has  almost  fallen  out  of  use,  and  is 
supplied  by  a  diminutive  form ;  thus,  peScHOirb  (rebenok)  '  a 
child,'  plural  peSara  {rebyata)^  where  we  have  the  anomaly  of 
a  masculine  singular  and  neuter  plural.  Not  many  nouns 
belong  to  this  declension  in  Russian,  and  they  mostly  signify 
the  young  of  animals.  In  Slovenish  they  are  more  regular, 
aa  tele  'a  calf,'  pi.  tekta,  Serbian  laHC  *the  ball'  (of  a  musket), 
pi.  Tanera  {taneta).  The  declension  in  Chekh  is  much  fuller  ; 
^hu8  we  get  hfabe  *  count,'  /ifabaia,  knize,  knizata.  It  is  also 
lich  in  Polish. 

(8)  The  article,  as  is  well  known  to  students,  is  apparently 
Wanting  in  the  Slavonic  languages,  but  has  in  reality  been 
J>reserved  in  the  termination  iu  (ii)  wfl  (ii)  in  adjectives, 
^hich  is  always  lost  when  the  adjective  is  used  as  a  predicate, 
^is  BCJBKid  Kopojb  {veliki  korol)  'a  great  king,'  Kopojb  BeJHKi 
{korol  velik)  *  the  king  is  great.'     But  Sobolevski  sees  traces 
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of  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  as  an  article  in  suci 
expressions  as  KaRaa-TO  AnriHiaHKa  4aja  Msi  3to  {kakaya-i 
Anglichanka  data  mn^  eto)'&  certain  English  woman  gave  m 
this ; '  and  the  form  is  still  extensively  used  in  the  dialectc 
as  MyxHKa-TO  {muzhika-to)  '  of  that  peasant/  ^opora-r 
{doroga-ta)  '  that  way/  etc.  Sobolevski  thinks  this  is  th« 
same  use  as  we  find  in  the  Bulgarian  postposition  of  thi 
article,  about  which  all  kinds  of  opinions  have  been  held 
and  some  have  imagined  that  this  position  of  the  article  ii 
the  Albanian,  Roumanian,  and  Bulgarian  languages,  whicl 
have  little  else  in  common,  except  juxtaposition,  is  owing  t< 
the  influence  of  some  language  originally  spoken  in  thosi 
parts,  Dacian  or  something  of  the  kind. 

(9)  A  puzzling  form  in  modem  Russian  is  the  word  fo 
'  ninety  * — ^eBanocTO  {devyanosto).  This  is  in  Old  Slavoni 
xeBflTb^ocflTb  (devyatdesyat),  which  is  easy  enough  to  under 
stand.  Prusik,  a  Bohemian  scholar,  has  tried  to  explain  i 
as  follows.  He  connects  the  -cro  with  the  -ginta  in  the  Latii 
form  nonaginfa,  and  the  Greek  -/copra  in  ivepi^tcovra ;  this  is  ) 
relic  of  the  old  form  for  *  ten,'  according  to  Vanicek,  the  firs 
syllable  having  dropped  off",  just  as  tiginti  is  dviginti,  *  twio 
ten.'  The  Indo-European  n  has  been  changed  into  d,  per 
haps  from  false  analogy  with  ^ecflrb  (desyat),  for  in  01c 
Prussian  we  get  newints  '  the  ninth.' 

We  find  another  irregular  numeral  copOKb  (sorok)  *  forty, 
which  must  be  worn  down  from  the  Greek  rea-aapcucoyni 
The  Old  Slavonic  was  Heibipe^ecflrb  {chetiredesyat). 
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XVI._0N  TWENTY-FIVE  MSS.  OF  RICHARD 
ROLLE'S  "  PRICKE  OF  CONSCIENCE," 
EIGHTEEN  OF  THEM  IN  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM,  FOUR  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF 
TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  THE  CORSER 
MS.,  AND  TWO  IN  LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL 
LIBRARY.    By  Karl  D.  Bulbring,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


-^^UTON  prophesied  that  he  would  be  the  last  transcriber  of 
part  of  Richard  Rolle's  "Pricke  of  Conscience."     In 
of  that.  Dr.  Richard  Morris  edited  the  complete  poem 
X863  for  the  Philological  Society.     And  now  the  final 
a  new  edition  founded  on  all  the  materials  handed 
to  us,  is  taken  into  consideration,  though  nearly  fifty 
.  of  the  work  are  preserved.     First  of  all,  these  MSS. 
r^^^^e  to   be  carefully  examined  and  classified.     This  pre- 
*^^*nary  work  has  already  been  partly  done  by  Dr.  Percy 
reae,  who  in  the  beginning  of  last  year  published  an 
^^irably  written  dissertation  on  the  eighteen  MSS.  of  the 
m  in  the  British  Museum.     He  found  out  their  pedigree, 
gave  ample  proofs  of  its  correctness.     With  the  aid  of 
valuable  paper  I  have  since  examined  the  four  MSS. 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
them  into  the  pedigree.     As  Dr.  Andreae's  treatise  has 
y  had  the  limited  circulation  of  a  German  doctorate  disser- 
ion,  and  as  I  should  anyhow  have  been  obliged  to  repeat 
ch  of  it,  in  order  to  make  my  own  investigations  intel- 
^-^  Sible,  it  seemed  better  with  a  fuller  account  of  his  paper 
^^^     give  his  and  my  results  and  tests  in  a  systematic  order. 
^    t;hank  Dr.  Andreae  for  his  obliging  consent  to  this  plan, 
^^^  also  express  my  obligations  to  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbot, 
Principal  Librarian  of  Trin.  Coll.,  for  his  great  kindness  to 
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roe  in  Dublin.    I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr.  FumiTall,  who  hai 

touched  up  my  English. 

The  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  are : 

Harleian    1205,   1731,   2281,   2377,   2394,   4196,   6923 

Additional  11304, 11305.  22283,  24203, 25013,  32578 ;  Lans- 

downe  348  ;  Arundel  140  ;  Royal  18  A.  v. ;  Egerton  657; 

Cotton  Galba  E.  ix. 

The  four  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Trin.  Coll.,  DubHn,  are : 

A  4.  4  (=D  4),  Complete.  The  poem  is  bound  with  c 
translation  of  the  Psalter,  which  I  am  editing  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society.  The  two  works  are  writtei 
by  different  scribes,  llie  binder  of  the  volume  has  pal 
several  leaves  in  the  wrong  place. 

D.  4.  8  (=D  8).  It  ends  with  line  9474,  leaving  out  th< 
Epilogue  of  150  lines.  The  first  page  is  darkened  bj 
gall-stain,  which  makes  part  of  it  illegible.  The  poen 
is  followed  by  the  translation  of  the  Seven  Penitentia 
Psalms. 

C.  5.  7  (=D  7).     The  poem  bears  the  heading  (in  red  ink 

"  Speculum  huius  vite,"  and  is  much  shortened ;  its  firsi 
eight  lines  are  omitted.    The  last  line  preserved  is  6965. 

D.  4.   11  (=D   11).      Begins  with  1.  446.      Considerably 

abridged.  Ends  with  1.  9394,  to  which  is  added  "  Fn 
pe  whilk  paynes  god  m  schylde  Thurgh  pe  prayer  of  hi 
moder  mylde.  Amen.  Foloices  rertm  8f  hates  [.  .  .]  JPw 
sua  may  )e  to  [.  .  .]." 

For  the  following  inquiry  compare  the  genealogical  tre 
facing  p.  262.  In  order  not  to  alter  the  meaning  of  the  name 
chosen  for  the  MSS.  sources  by  Dr.  Andreae,  I  have  bee 
compelled  to  destroy  the  regularity  of  his  scheme,  which  wi 
be  of  less  serious  consequence.  As  many  MSS.  follow  differe" 
sources  in  different  parts  of  the  poem.  Dr.  Andreae  arriv 
at  three  different  pedigrees,  basing  his  investigations  on  lin 
1836-1927  for  the  beginning,  5126-5204  for  the  middL 
and  9335-9402  for  the  end.     In  order  to  save  space  I  he* 

^  This  line  \b  preceded  by  6923-30,  6947,  6949-56,  the  text  of  which  is  qvi 
corrupt. 
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le  these  three  pedigrees  into  one.     The  numbers  I,  2,  3 

the  mark  of  a  MS.  (in  parenthesis)  indicate  that  only 

ij,8t,  2nd,  or  3rd  part  of  the  poem  belongs  to  that  chisa. 

le  orifjinal,  U  (see  the  Table  facing  p.  2^2),  splits  into  two 

one,  Z  and  Q.      The  two  copies  of  Z,  Galba  E.  ix.  and 

iL    4196,    contain    the    best    known    text    of    the   poem. 

t  from  some  quite  irrelevant  exceptions,  they  agree  with 

other  in  every  respect ;   even  their  spelling  is  nearly 

\  same.      Neither    of    them,   however,  is  complete  ;    but 

m  joined  together  they  furnish  a  text  of  the  entire  work 

Eeh  is  so  unimpeachable  that  within  the  600  lines  which 

Andreae  made  the  basis  of  his  inquiry  there  ie  only  ona 

glle  case  of  a  certain  alteration  made  in  Z.     In  line  5167 

,  correct  reading  is  pat  rale  fie  nauel  (MSS.  2377,  C,  A, 

ept  y2578  and  D  11),     Dr.  Morris  was  therefore  right  in 

iMing  these  two  MSS.  for  his  edition. 

Ul  the  other  MSS.  which  have  been  examined  as  yet, 

bt  have  been  transcribed  from  a  common  source  Q,  or 

bm  copies  of  this  source,  as  they  all  contain  a  number  of 

immon  alterations,  which  cannot  be  independently  intro- 

iced  by  the  MSS. 

H^s  lost,  or  hitherto  unknown,  copy  Q  must  have  been  a 
copy  as  well,  for  there  are  only  few  alterations  to  be 
Line  18-5;5  /e  b.  and  />e  s.— 1888  na,  na  omitted.— 
101  pw,'\  it.— 1002  lykenys.— 1917  and  ilka  omitf«d.— 1922 
icn]  f-us  d.— 5157  alswa  added  after  and.— 9374  \g  whilk. 
Of  Q  three  different  groups  of  copies  were  made :  0,  Y, 
id  Xii.  The  following  alterations  are  found  in  the  Addi- 
roal  MS.  24203  of  the  Brit.  Mus..  in  Add.  MS.  25013  and 
,304,  as  well  as  in  Harl.  69^3  and  2394.  These  MSS.  form 
e  group  C. 

1)  L  1836-38  (MS.  6923) :  first  aght  a  man  drede,  ala 
•rkn  icatf  trelc,  fie  dede  for  payne  pat  he  sail  fele  off  fie  hard 
our  at  })e  last«  eiide. 

Lines  1880-1 :  He  says  J^e  deede  of  pouert  ^&t  deres 

Has  na  mercy,  ne  reuerence  beres. 
The  lines  19^0-1  are  omitted. 

2)  Lines  6147-8  omitted. 
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Lines  5182 :  I  sail  my  ^ow  {}ow  say  Addit.  1 1304),  }if  }e 

Witt. 

5178-9  :  on  a  whyt  cloud  and  als  doms  man  and  sitte  eueu 
about  ]).  V.  n.  Y.L.  and  ah]  als  a.  Ad.  25013  ;  als  Harl. 
2394,  Ad.  1 1 304;  and  «.]  sett  Ad.  25013;  syttyng  Ad. 
1 1 304;  about]  abouen  C.ii;  pat]  J?e  Harl.  2394. 

3)  As  in  the  last  part  of  the  poem  C  is  only  represented 
by  two  manuscripts,  which  both  belong  to  the  subdivision 
C.i,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  common  alterations  of 
these  two  were  made  by  the  scribe  of  C  or  of  C.i.  In  both 
MSS.  the  lines  9339-56,  and  9359-62  are  omitted ;  lines 
9357-58  run  thus : 

]>e  whilke  ]>ai  sail  haue  als  a  joy  to  gyder, 
when  ]7ai  in  saul  and  body  oomys  ]>edir. 

Lines  9339-56  and  9359-62  are  omitted. 

The  five  MSS.  of  C  form  two  divisions,  C.i  and  C.ii.     For 
the  first  part  of  the  poem  we  have  only  one  MS.   (Addit. 
24203)  in    C.i ;    it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  tell  whethe 
the  deviations  of  the  beginning  of  this  MS.  are  due  to  thi 
writer  of  C.i  or  of  Addit.  24203. 

For  the  middle  part  C.i  is  characterized  by  the  followin 
peculiarities:  the  lines  5144-45  are  transposed. — ^1.  5149:  hi^^ 
dome  in  j'at  place  he  sail  halde  (C.ii  puts  he  sail  before  tVi). 
1.  5158  :  als  god  ]?urh  ]?e  prophete  says  (C.ii  schewes)  vs* 
1.  5171 :  cryst  sail  noght  Allyngges  ]>an  {p»A.  in  C.ii)  co 
(Harl.  2394  has  com  doun  instead  of  /.  c). — 1.  5190 :  a  lyteZ" 
way  fra  J?e  cyte  of  Jerusalem  (C.ii  has  a  I.  space  fro  j.). 

The  copier  of  C.ii  transcribed  the  last  part  not  from  C,  b 
Irom  X.i.     The  tests  for  the  rest  of  the  poem  are:  In  1.  18 
C.ii  leaves  out  the  article  before  payn. — 1.  1849,  luffes  ma 
mene  saw  (C.i  samen)  ))an  (C.i  adds  a)  man  and  his  wyf. — 
1.  1857  if  is  omitted. — 1.  1864,  thyng  for  twynnyng, — 1.  186 
uj  wham]  ]>av  C.ii,   whar  C.i. — 1.  1871 :   ]>e  is  omitted. 
1885  :  the  second  till  is  omitted. — 1.  1891  :  J?at  so  wys. 
1910  and  (C.i-|-till)  ilke  a  ta  and  fynger  on  (C.i  of)  ban 
— 1.  1912 :  and  ilk  a  lyme  on  ayther  (C.i  other)  syde. 
1915   :  at  a  pulle  (C.I  pluk)  with  )>e  rotes  all  abowt. 
1922  :  pus  om. — 1.  5155  :  he  says  I  sail  all  men  togider 
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(C.i     ail  men  after  saps;   Addit.    11304  togider  after  saU), 
Besides  of.  lines  6149,  6171,  and  6190,  under  C.i. 

In  Dr.  Fumivall's  copy  of  the  Pricke  of  Comcience^  which 
*^^  '^as  kind  enough  to  lend  me,  there  are  numerous  entries 
tt^^tde  by  him  concerning  a  MS.  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Corser. 
liin^es  1836-7  have  the  remark  "  are  altered  " ;  only  class  C 
«^ta    considerable  alterations  in  these  two   lines  ;    they  are 
P^^nted  above  under  C.    Of  the  verses  1880-1,  Dr.  Fumivall 
*^««  written  out  the  reading  of  the  Corser  MS. 
"  He  8ai]>,  ]>e  dej?  of  pouert  ]>at  dere]> 
Ha]>  no  merci,  ne  no  reuerens  bere]>  "  ; 
^«ich  is  the  alteration  cited  above  as  a  characteristic  of  class 
"•       Besides,  lines  1920-1  are  omitted,  as  in  0.     The  middle 
Pa^i-t  as  well  belongs  to  C  ;  for  lines  6147-8  are  left  out.    But 
^'^^o  other  alterations  which  Dr.  Furnivall  has  noted  are  a 
Peculiarity  of  the  Corser  MS.  alone :  Verses  6163-4  (Latin) 
omitted,  and  the  verses  6157-66  are  placed  after  6170. 
end  of  the  Corser  MS.  is  not  derived  from  C,  as  it  neither 
its  the  lines  9339-56,  nor  9369-62;  as  in  Addit.  11 304 
25013,  the  end  of  the  poem  may  possibly  have  been  taken 
**X>iii  the  source  A.iii.     The  MS.  contains  very  long  inter- 
pellations, of  which  Dr.  Furnivall  has  lent  me  copies. 

^,  the  largest  class  of  MSS.  derived  from  Q,  includes  three 
^t"  the  Dublin  copies,  D  7,  D  8,  and  D  11.  I  first  give  all  the 
"^^►xnous  readings  of  these  MSS.,  compared  with  the  printed 
tion.  For  shortness  sake  I  have  often  put  the  mark  Xi., 
etc.,  instead  of  D  11,  D  8,  or  D  7  when  the  alteration  had 
^li"«idy  been  made  in  a  previous  source.  Thus,  it  will,  later 
^^^,  often  suffice  to  simply  repeat  the  numbers  of  the  verses 
'^^here  the  characteristics  of  a  group  are  to  be  found.  Dialectic 
*^^d  purely  graphical  deviations,  as  hem,  to,  4cheweth,  instead 
^^  J^Qim,  till,  schetcea,  are  omitted. 

i)  1836  owy]>  a  man  8,  aujte  mon  7;  dr.  pe  e/.]  dr.  J?is  dethe 

»  ^  drede  a.ii,  to  dr.  deej?  7. — 1^37  of  pe  e/.]  om,  X.i,  of 

^®^>  7 ;  pai\  om.  7,  swa]  ful  7.— 1838  om.  11 ;  st.]  houre  7.— 

^^^  pe.  .  pe  b."}  saule  and  body  sail  sender  11. — 1840  om. 

^     >     pat]  ))anne  7. — 1841  /.]  loueden  7,  wald  A;  aj/l  euer 

i^ ;  to]  om.  X.i  {except  D  7) ;  dw.]  lende  11.— 1842  ofpam] 

ThiL  Tnuu.  1888-90.  18 
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am.  A  ;  fro  o]?er  go  7, 11, — 1843/flrfn]  of  7  ;  Bot  makes  bo« 
to  parte  in  tua  11. — 1844—51  om,  7, 11. — 1849  aamen']  to  gac 
8;  his']  om,  8. — 1851  a.  ]>erfor  is  many  a  kler  s.  8. — 1852  m 
be/ore  }e  8  ;  And  a  skill  is  als  men  may  here  se  11 ;  And  i 
certeyne  skyllis  as  }e  schul  see  7. — 1853  tchi  />,  ir.]  J>ei  w( 
feyne  7 ;  ay]  euer  8,  om.  7. — 1854  for  .  .  god']  for  ]>at  god 
for  god  A,  on  is  7 ;  als  «.]  says  in  8,  als  witnes  A. — 16 
fyrsQ  f.  ]?e  Q  (f.  ow.  A) ;  for  god  first  to  geder  hem  kn. 
A:.]  is  k.  8.-^1856/or]  is  11 ;  J?at  on  8  ;  noghf\  not  wel  7.- 

1857  if]   om.  7;    >at  o>er  8.— 1858  both]  om.  A 181 

/>e  .  .  for]  alsua  J>ai  sail  11 ;   er]   om.  7,  a.ii — 1861  m 
euermore   7 ;    after]   om,   A.iv  ;    In   payne  or   Wis  ay  1 
tog.  11. — 1862  J?erf.  J>e  peynes  of  hem  byn  moo  7,  Fort 
J?aire    sorow   is  wele    J?e   mare   11. — 1863  />e   tane  .  .  ^ 
toper]    ]>at    on    .    .   ]?at    o]?ir    8,   ayther   .    .   o]>er    7,   1] 
goo  7.— 1864-9  om.  7.— 1864 /is]  >e  8.— 1865  strayes  11. 
1866  ilka  countre  11. — 1867  sp.  .  .  wh.]  in  all  places  11. 
1868-9  om.  11;  men]  he  8. — 1870-1  om.  8;  transposed] 
{and  in  2377)  ;  Ne]  om.  a.ii ;  er  «.]  sail  n.  be  11 ;  Vn-to 
m.  takes  he  r.  11 ;   For  deej?  whan  come]>  ha]>  noo  pyte 
kyng  ne  lord  what  euer  he  be  7. — 1872  JVip]  om.  8,  a.: 
he  .  .  .]\ie  sp.  by  no  1.  8,  he  wol  non  spare  7,  heghe  nor  la 
A.ii. — 1873-4  om.  7  ;  he  ]?e  1.  nel  fro  hym  8 ;  f>e]  for  ]>e 
Nor  baulde  for  boste  ]?at  J?ai  can  blawe  :    Deede  will  wayii 
for  nakyn  wight  11. — 1875  /.  sch.]  vs  sch.  8,  sais  full  A. 
As  seye]?  s.  B.  in  his  lore  7. — 1880  pore  7 ;   he  .  .p.] 
pouerte  deede  11. — 1881  Ne]  om.  11;   J>e  ryche  A.iv; 
tase  A.ii.— 1882-3  transposed  A.iv.— 1882  till]  to  >e7.— 18 
till^  till]  vnto,  vnto  11 ;  of  man]  om.  A. — 1884-9  om.  7 ;  irt 
does  A;  do]  om.  A. — 1885  till,  till]  om.  8 ;  Nouther  to  k.  i 
e.  A. — 1886  Ne  till]  to  11 ;  w^  to]  om.  8,  11 ;  ne  no]  no 
nor  11. — 1887-8  om,  11;  heghe]  om,  8;  tyll  na]  to  8  (tta'ce^ 
1889  men]  ]?yng  8 ;  In  ilke  a  place  deede  base  p.  11. — 1^ 
For  th.  dethe  al  schal  p.  8,  And  th.  his  power  sail  all  p. 
But  dee]?  schal  make  here  al  to  p.  7. — 1891  als]  J?at  8  ;  a4 
S.  7;  tcj/se]  ful  w.  8, 11.— 1894  />ou]  we  8,  ?e  ?ow  11 ;  />e^ 
A.iv.— 1895  men]  om,  8,  A.ii;  b,]  om,  7.— 1896-1925  w*. 
ilk]  euery  8;  And  d.  s.  maistre  euer  ilka  m.  11. — 1897 
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certes  jet  nane  d.  him  c.  11. — 1898  F.  non  1.  8  ;  Of  sotelte 

^ay  nane  be  slike  11.— 1899  till]  om.  X.i ;  pe  ^.]  thing  he 

11. — 1900  alt]  men  11.— 1901  pus  dJ]  descryues  hit  (hit  mn. 

D  11,  a.ii,  657)  X.i.— 1902  For]  om.  A;  lykenys  Q  (11  adds 

a)  ;   till]  vnto  11.-1903  if  i.  «.]  of  hit  8 ;  >.  in  a  man  gr. 

Bulde  be  11.— 1904  Oute  of  his  h.  >e  tre  s.  sp.  11.— 1905 

P'  h.]  er]>e  8;  And  lapped  aboute  with  his  herte  str.  11. — 

1906  And]  om.  11 ;  m.  sch.]  sulde  rise  11. — 1907  ilk  a]  euery 

8 ;  With  rotes  fested  on  >is  wise  11.— 1908  A.  ilk  a]  And 

euery  8,  Ilka  rote  and  11 ;  a  man]  man  is  8,  his  11. — 1909 

k^ulde  haue  11  ;  //.  ]  faste  growande  11,  faste  8;  pare]  om. 

H- — 1910-11  am.  a.ii;  in]  om.  X.i;  ilk  a]  euery  8  ;  pat]  J?e 

^•' — 1912  ilk  a]  euery  8,  all  his  11 ;  lymmes  11 ;  ilk  a]  euche 

®-~  1913  >are  with  sulde  all  be  o.  11.— 1914  And  >an  at  >e 

^^^  \¥are  p.  o.  11.-1915  tyde  8;  all]  om.  11.— 1916  rot  8; 

^-J    r.  vp  11,  ryn  8. — 1917  ilka]  euery  8  ;  and  ilk  a]  om.  Q; 

~^tlie  sy^  and  vayne  and  euery  1.  11. — 1918  no  m.]  non  8  ; 

•'^  A.]  am.  A.— 1919  s.]  mot  8  ;  whils  it  myght  11.    To  soflFre 

i^i«  it  ware  full  sare  inserted  11.-1920  And]  om.  8  ;  hald  I] 

^^*-   A. ;  d.]  deede  is  A.— 1921-3  am.  11 ;  str.  a.  A.]  bittir  8. 

X922  tch,  A.  /.]  throw  is  castyng  8. — 1923  Lykenit  dethe 

y^  Cliche  a  ]>yng  8. — 1924  And  J>are  fore  ilk  (ilka  11)  m.  A  ; 

•'^*3  euery  8 ;  be/.]  a  for  8,  om.  A.— 1925  pe  b.  d.]  >at  le>ir 

®>   J>e  deedes  A.— 1926  For  .  .  ill]  F.  g.  and  il  all  X.i ;  Bath 

^^^11  and  g.  all  11 ;  Bo]>e  yuel  and  g.  schul  wij>  it  mete  7. — 

i927  eoell  11 ;  to  drede  X.i;  B.  yuel  m,  a.  it  most  to  drede  7. 

2)  6126  For  as  7  ;  leytnyng  8,  7  ;  out  g.]  go]?  oute  Y 

(oiite  am.  11).— 6127  it]  hym  7,  om.  8,  11 ;  syde]  om.  8.— 

^128  Ryght]  am.  X  i;  man  «.]  god  s.  Y  (Crist  7) ;  schal  before 

l>e  7  {oho  in  a.i).— 6129  S.  a.]  S.  8;  dr.]  ferly  11.-5130-48 

<^^n.  7;  d,]  d.  and  8 ;  na  .  .  him]  withouten  X.i. — 5131  on.] 

owt  to  8,  in  11.— 6133  in]  of  Y  (a  in).— 5134-5  transp.  11  ; 

^n(f]  om.X.i.— 6136  to]  and  8;  ilk]  ilka  ll,ewche8.— 5136 

Euen  als  mekill  and  als  aide  11. — 5142 /«*]  J?is  8  ;  here]  om. 

8, 11 ;  es  vp]  vp  is  11.— 5143  with]  in  Y.— 5144  worldis  8, 

^^' — 6146  in]  am.  Y. — 5145*  of  man]  atn.  X.i. — 5147  cr.]  he 

1  J  deme]  ]>e  dome  8. — 5148  aU]  am.  11 ;  seme]  come  8. — 

^149  a]  ]>at  8,  ]>e  11 ;  in  a  pi.]  And  in  ]>e  vale  of  Josephat  7; 
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his]  om,  11. — S150  Of  alle  maner  men  bo]>e  ^ng  and  holde 
7.1—6151  We>ir  8.--6155  ff.  «.]  om.  X.i.,  saU  I  11.-6156 
in']  into  8;  /.]  deme  11. — 6167  And  (om.  D  11)  alsua  jit  saia 
lie  >U8  Q.— 6158  Ak  he]  And  11 ;  to  vs  11.— 6163  m.  saU,  />e] 
om.  11.— 5164  in]  to  8,  11.— 6166  I .  .  n.]  sitte  sail  I  11.— 
6167  V.  of]  nauyl  of  J>e  8:  men]  me  8,  he  11. — 5168  im.] 
amyd  8,  euen  emyddes  11 ;  tr^  outen]  with  outyn  dout  8,  om. 
X.i.— 6169  /.  m.]  noght  elles  X.i;   at]  to  Y.— 6170  Als] 
Bot  >e  11.— 5171  >an  f.  Y ;  Fully  d.  s.  n.  Or.  c.  IL— 6173 
vp]  om.il;  h.  «.]  ]?an  sail  he  11. — 5177  Lo]  He  aays,  />an] 
right  11.— 6178  On  a  cL  bathe  fair  (D  11  white)  and  bright 
X.i. — 6179  Abouen  ]>.  v.  euen  openly  11. — 5180  all]  ilka  IK    ^j 
6181  skyl  8;  B.  J>e  s.]  Alsua  11.— 6182  J>am]  om.  8,  11 
Men  .  .pat]  Now  sail  je  here  wha  som  11. — 5183  I.  |>at  i^ 
8.-5185  ])at  oJ>er8.— 5186  amyd  8  ;  patst]  euen  11. — 518^^g7 
And^]  om.  X.i.— 6188  of  C]  om.  11.— 6189  is  X.i.— 5190/ii  »i^/i 
wel  11.— 5191  Forthi  X.i  (a  therfor).— 5192  On.]  On  8 ;  of  J       '^ 
e.  8  ;  pus  for]  J?at  is  8  ;  To  deme  for  he  may  ]>an  J>U8  s.  11.-       _- 
6193  note]  om.  11,  8. — 6195  Whare  my  moder  was  b.  wE^  -it^ 
mylde  mode  11. — 5196  ]?U8  schal  he  sey  to  ]>e  company  S; 

In  wham  for  jow  I  t.  (  =  X.i)  fl.  and  bl.  11  (bL  a.  fl,  A)<imm.-^ 
6197  He  .  .  ^e]  He  m.  s.  her  besid  as  ?e  8,  Lo  here  alsusHv^ 
may  11.— 6198  Is  B.  8.-5199-5200  otn.  11.-5201  He        pi, 
«.]  om,  X.i;  lo  A.]  And  here  als  11. — 5203  for  j.  had   Jll; 
many  a  8. 

3)  9337-62  otn.  IP;  hi]  om,  X.i.— 9338  War  joy  is  jooor 

]?.  man  c.  n.  X.i. — 9339  For]  om.  X.i;  hundr.]  om.  A-i 

9340  countre  8.— 9341  pare]  om.  X.i.— 9343  pai  all]  ^Ji 
X.i. — 9344  Gret  ioy  vnto  heme  ])ay  schul  be  8. — 9346-8  w^s=^- 
A.— 9349  For]  om.  X.i.— 9350  pai  «.]  om.  X.i.— 9352  ma.^^ 
X.i ;  oj^er  8. — 9353  i.  m,]  euche  on  8. — 9364  euery,  euer^,' 
8. — 9355  euer]  om.  X.i.,  oJ)er;  o]?er  8. — 9356  neuer  heform^ 
noumbred  X.i. — 9357  ilk  m.]  ]?ay  schul  haue  8. — 9358  sali^ 
haue]  om.  A.i ;  all]  bo))e  A.i. — 9359  Euer  with  outen  eny  i^ 

*  D  7  continues  thus:  (1.  51.53-4)  Congrfgaho^  etc.;  then:  And  ^ere  hen 
aeounte  straptde  Of  alU  her  Ivffimg  what  eutr  \>ei  be.  After  which  it  goes  on  witl 
L  6253-60,  5263-4,  6271-2,*  5281-2,  5277-8,  6287,  etc. 

»  Also  the  lines  9327-8  and  9331-4  are  om.  in  1)  U.— D  7  ends  with  L  696f 
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.i. — 9360  ap  b.  n.]  be  ay  8. — 9361  tot/  .  .  and"]  is  mor  to 

ifele  o>er  8.-9362  8.  b.  m.]  om.  Y  ;  of />e']  of  >i8  Y.— 9363 

^are\  om.  8,  11 ;  clo]>it  as  w.  8. — 1865  ]>.  s.  lyue  ]?.  and  do 

na  th.  11.— 9366  ay  ^.]  god  euer  8,  god  ay  >are  11.— 9367 

*»  a  i?.]  om.  Y. — 9368  In  a  vers  >U8  openly  A,  D  11.-9372 

^^ncT^  om.  Y;  ofL'\  and  lightnes  11. — 9373  werkis  A  {except 

32283) ;  «y]  euer  8,  om.  11.— 9374  /«]  In  >e  Q.— 9375  Bot] 

om.  11.— 9378  Andl^  om.  Y.— 9379  ay']  euer  8, 11;  wh.]  willi> 

8 ;    saW]  to  8.-9382  haue  >an  A.i.— 9384  wa]  alkyn  11  ; 

xmyght  A  {except  D  8),  D  11.-9386  he  ofg./.]  of  god  8.-9386 

payn  A.i;  pan]  om.  Y;  gr.]  der  Y  {except  1 1304,  22283).— 

9387  here]  jow  8;  /.  .  men]  je  herde  what  J)ai  11. — 9388 

-^-  •  •  /•]  ^^^  i^^  heuen  8,  loyes  of  h.  J>.  11. — 9389/^]  om.  11  ; 

«w.  /.]  her  8.— 9390 /m/]  ay  Y  {om.  D.  8,  11 304);  j»^r/;] 

^ndeles  11.— 9391  tcith  outen  e.]  Within  and  oute  11.— 9392 

mn]  haue  in  X.i,  all]  om.  Y. — 9393  be  .  .  sere]  Gret  torment 

of  many  8.— 9395-9470  (wn.  11.-9396  /w]  om.  A.— 9397 

labowt  hem  in  hel  8. — 9398  euer]  om.  A.i ;   may  A. — 9399 

^e\  om.  8. — 9402  Schal  J?ay  X.i ;  and  of]  and  X.i. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  poem  proofs  for  Y  cannot  be 
^ven ;    the  tests  for  the  rest  are  pointed  out  in  the  lines 
^126,  5128.  6133,  5143,  5145,  5169,  5171 ;  —9367,  9372, 
S378,  9386,  9390,  9392,  which  see  above.      Other  altera- 
tions in  1.   9344,  Gret   joy  vnto   hem  self  shal  be    {h.   s. 
^.]  )>aim  seluen  sh.  32578,  hym  self  sh.  1 1 304,  heme  ]>&y 
fichul  D  8).— 9353  and  9357  man  om.— 9358  all  om.— 9361 
^A^re  .  .  and]  es  more  to  fele  or. — 9366  god  ay  (D  8,  A.iii, 
^^283:  euer). — 9368  In  a  vers  of  metir  ]?ussch. — 9388  joyes. 
from  Y  were  copied  the  middle  of  D  8,  the  end  of  D  11, 
^i^d  X.i,  the  source  of  an  important  group  of  MSS. ;  in  the 
^^^nning  X.i  includes  all  three  Dublin  MSS.  of  the  class  Y. 
Pot  alterations  of  X.i  see  lines:   1)  1837,  1841,  1899,  1901, 
1»10,  1926,  1927,  and  1854/*]  om.—2)  5128,  5130,  5134, 
^l45*,  6165,  6168,  6169,  5178,  5187,  5191,  6196,  5201.— 
^X63/«  om.  (except  657).— 5170  Als]  Bot.— 6173  sail  he.— 
^197  and  6201  He  m.  «.  om.— 3)  9337,  9338,  9339,  9341, 
^343,  9349,  9352,  9355,  9356,  9359,  9392,  9402.-9393  be 
^•3  grete  tonrement(es). 
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X.i  18  the  source  for  class  A,  for  the  beginDing  of  D  7  and 
D  8,  the  middle  of  D  11,  and  for  the  end  of  the  Addit.  MSS. 
25013  and  1 1 304  (and  perhaps  of  the  Corser  MS.).  In  the 
genealogical  scheme  the  beginning  of  D  8  and  D  7  is  derived 
from  the  supposed  copy  A.iii  and  the  end  of  the  Addit.  MSS. 
25013  and  1 1 304  and  the  Corser  MS.  from  A.iv;  but  A.iv, 
the  source  of  the  middle  of  D  11,  and  A.iii  are  perhaps  only 
one  copy,  which  would  then  be  called  A.iii. 

The  two  copies  of  A.iv  have  the  following  alterations  in 
common :  1836  mon. — 1890 /&,  hand^  am.,  and  see  lines  1841, 
1861,  1881,  1882-3,  1894. 

Alterations  introduced  by  the  scribe  of  A.iii  are :   9335 
/w«]  \>iB. — 9338  j^ore  more  joy  es  ]>an. — 9339  mil  m."]  may. — 
9340  cefel  centre.— 9349  joye.— 9351  man]  soule.— 9358        ^ 
saule  a.  bodi. — 9379  sali  om. —  9391  if.  e./."]  for  ]>air  syn  and.     ^  j 
— 9400  be  .  .  pani]  last  wit  ]?aim. 

The  writer  of  A  altered  his  original  in  these  lines  : 

1)  1841,  1842,  1854,  1855,  1858,  1883,  1884,  1885,  1902 
1920,  1924,  1925.— 1852  sail]  may.— 1855  >e  saule.— 186^ 
flyttes  (fihte))  22283,  strayes  D  11). — 1867  spares  . .  whanm. 
of  all  men  A.i,  of  all  landus  Aii  (inne  a.  1.  657,  of  echr^^^j, 
londe  1 1 304,  in  all  places  D  11,  of  hem  alle  1205). — 187^^^7; 
>us  om. ;  full  ryghte.— 1880  >e  otn.— 18^0  sail  all.— 19C^  mo^ 
Thurght]  out  of. — 1914  //*]  And  {om.  1 1 304)  ]>en  if;  t^^^^t/fe 
om. — 1918  as  lang  .  .  suld]  whils  it  rayght  (while  hit  a.ii,  j>e 
while  hit  11304,  1205). — 1926  For]  om. ;  sail]  alle  (ba^^atli 
2394,  1205,  om.  a.ii)  sail. 

2)  5131  Euen  om. — 5151  ]?er  (1205  where)  salle  alle  m   -^.— 

5165  he  s.  ofu. — 5166  men  om. — 5177  schew  him  right  D  I 11] 

syttin  syght. — 5196. — 5204  scharp  om. 

3)  9345-8,  9368,  9373,9384,9396,  9398.— 9361  ^oy  011=3.-. 
9389  m^'n  om. 

Two  further  copies  were  made  of  A.  The  one,  A.i,  mz^n- 
tains  the  following  deviations : 

1)  Beginning  (MISS.  Addit.  32578  and  Harl.  2394) :  X867 
Of  all  men  has  he  p. — 1880-1  hose]  has  he  ;  tas]  takes  Imci- — 
lS82J)at . .]  no  mercy  he  schewys. — 1 888-9  seculers:  powers. 
-1890  sail  aw.— 2)  Middle  (MSS.  32578  and  6923):  5X67 
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^af\  }?e. — 6173  ayre"]  ayre  ]>an. — 5174  ow]  in. — 5192  on  A] 
a.ls  on. — 5197  Lokes ;  «^]  may  se. — 5201  Loke(8). — 5203  For 
yhow  had  j  ]>ar  m.  b. — 5204  ear  was  i  b. — 3)  End  (MSS. 
32578  and  D  8)  :  9339,  9358,  9382,  9386,  9398.-9357 
J>.  ilkone  shal  haue  in  h.  (i.  h.  mn.  32578). 

A.ii,  the  other  copy  of  A,  is  characterized  by  the  lines ; 
1838  hard^  last;  la%t]  6)w.— 1867  (see  under  A).— 1875, 1881, 
1895. — For  the  rest  of  the  poem  certain  alterations  of  A.ii 
oannot  be  given,  since  the  MSS.  of  group  a.ii  follow  different 
eource&     Only  very  few  of  the  lines  5126-5204  being  pre- 
served in  D  7,  it  is  difficult  to  find  its  exacrt  place  in  the 
^nealogical  tree.     As  it  is  a  very  bad  MS.,  it  did  not  seem 
^orth  while  to  make  fuller  extracts,  in  order  to  compare  them 
^with  the  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum.     All  that  I  can  say 
of   the  place  of   the  middle  part  of  the  MS.  is  this :    In 
line  5128  it  has  Crist  instead  of  man  son  as  C.ii ;  C  omits 
5147-8,  and  D  7  omits  5130-48,  but  as  D  7  preserves  the 
reading  gop  out  in  1.  5126,  where  C  alters  to  comes,  the 
coincidence   with    C.ii  in   line  5128    seems  to   be   merely 
accidental.     Apart  from  this,  D.  7  has  three  alterations  in 
common  with  class  a.i:  5126  go))e  oute  (=X.i) ;  5128  fyght 
om.  (=:X.i),  add  in  the  same  line  schal  is  put  before  pe  as  in 
class  a.L 

The  two  subdivisions  of  A.ii  are  a.ii  and  a.i.  As  to 
the  former,  which  is  formed  by  the  beginnings  of  D  11  and 
MS.  1 1 304,  compare  lines  1836,  1860,  1870,  1872,  1910-11. 
—1852  men  may. — 1855  />e  saule  A.]  saule. — 1866  landes] 
mgular  (D  11  countre). — 1874 /e  om. — 1899  J>«rf.]  it  1 1 304, 

he  D  11. 

The  tests  for  a.i  are:    1845  a  om, — 1853  ay  om. — 1881 

lych. — 1882-3  om.— 1886  A.]  grete.— 5128  sail  after  swa.— 

^132  he  after  m.     Alterations  for  the  end  of  the  poem  cannot 

)>e    ascertained,   as   the  only   two  MSS.   of  this   class,   i.e. 

^[arl.  1205  and  Addit.  22283,  both  belong  to  the  subdivision  a. 

This  group  has  the  following  peculiarities  in  the  beginning 

^nd  the  middle : 

1.  1885  ner.  tylt]  to  knyght  |  1905 /^om.  |  1.  5126/.]  leyt  | 
^147  deme']  dome  |  6148  als  h.  s.  «.]  shal  be  his  come  i  6149-50 
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\>e  dom  he  schal  ]>enne  holde  (]>e  d.  ]>.  he  achal  h.  1205) 
anentes  ]>e  vale  (dale  1205)  of  I.  tolde.  |  5151  mfn  om.  |  5152 
c,  8.  th.'\  witnese))  |  5155  togeder  after  men  \  5158  he  th.  om.  | 
5165  /]  he  I  5170  at  om.  |  5174  ala  om.  |  5183  0/  I.  es  «.] 
]>ere  is  swete  |  5191  sail"]  wol. 

Whilst  it  is  certain  that  these  alterations  were  introduced 
by  the  writer  of  a,^  it  must,  at  least  for  the  present,  remain 
doubtful  where  the  deviations  in  the  end  of  the  poem  were 
made. 

9353  ilk  w.]  |  vche  |  9363  />are  om.  |  9374  gr.]  ay  (euer)  | 
9395  in  om. — 9397  about  ]>am  q/ter  sal. 

As  Harl.  1205  and  Addit.  22283  are  also  the  only  MSS. 
of  class  a  having  the  end  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  the  only 
ones  of  A.ii,  each  of  these  alterations  may  have  been  made 
either  by  the  writer  of  a,  or  of  a,  or  of  A.ii.  a.ii,  which 
derives  from  a,  is  the  source  of  Addit.  22283,  and  the 
beginning  of  Lansd.  348  ;  they  show  the  following  common. 
alterations:  1.  1839  sail  fra  />€  6.]  schal  for]>e  |  1.  1841  J>ai 
L  ay]  euer  ))ey  wold  |  1844  and]  <mi.  \  1847  bih.]  schal  |  185S.^3g 
/ri/8t .  .  «.]  hem  bo>e  |  1857  if]  om.  \  1860 /or]  om.  \  186^^^^^64 
partyng  |  1880  he  says]  om.  |  1894  kn.  />.]  wyte>e  |  1897  it  ^  mil] 
hym  I  1898 /or  here  om.  |  1900 /e]  om.  \  1903  w.g.]  groweJ>  ^f^^jt  \ 
1904  and]  om.  \  mid]  to  |  1905  /.]  wrapped  |  1907  /.]  faste^^^jte  | 
1922-23  om.  \  1927  i.m.]  euele. 

a.i  is  only  represented  by  one  MS.,  HarL   1205,  whic^^.ich 
may  therefore  be  a  direct  copy  of  a. 

The  fourth  MS.  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin,  D  4,  belongs  m  to 

group  )8,  which  is  such  a  totally  corrupt  copy  of  B  that  i  m  Dj., 
Andreae  has  not  considered  it  worth  while  to  give  the  res^^^^ad- 
ings  of  its  derivations  in  full,  so  that  I  had  to  recur  to  Wt-  the 
MSS.  themselves  in  the  British  Museum,  in  order  to  fix  t-  the 

exact  place  of  D  4. 

The  existence  of  X.ii  can  only  be  proved  for  the  sec^-^^^oDd 
part  of  the  poem,  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  HZ^KTar/. 
173 1  follow  a  copy  of  ^,  the  middle,  too,  being  often  ^    cor- 
rected after  /3.     That  B  and  Harl.  173 1  follow  a  oomj^^mnon 

^  It  must  always  bo  kept  in  mind  that  a,  a,  A,  etc.,  may  as  well  repree 
series  of  copies  by  as  many  different  scribes. 
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•ource,  is  evident  from  these  facts:  In  1.  5132-3  the  rymes 
are  transposed. — Line  5147  is  preceded  by  the  heading  "  Of 
l>e  stede  J>at  crist  shal  come  to  deme  jnne." — 5190  full  om. 
Harl.  1 73 1  must  be  a  copy  of  the  source  of  B,  as  it  has 
t;lie  original  text,  instead  of  the  alterations  of  B  in  line  5126 
«w  a  Bch,  t, — 5127  and  ache  ices  it  om. — 5130  na  .  .  him] 
-•cithouten. — 5131  even  o.]  a^enes. — 5186  swa]  am. 

Other  alterations  found  in  the  MSS.  of  B  are :  1837 
of  de\>  is. — 1849  to-gyder. — 1856  anoJ?er  skil  is  for. — 1864 
departyng,  cleped. — 1872  He  ne  sp.  r.  ne  p. — Instead  of 
X890-91  b  repeats  1868-9  and  1874-5,  /8  only  the  latter 
"two. — Line  1902  is  preceded  by  the  heading  "  How  a 
j)liilosophir  discrye]>  dej>e." 

For  the  end  of  the  poem  the  class  X.ii  is  represented  by 

IMSS.  of  the  subdivision  /3  and  only  one  MS.  outside  of  it ;  thus 

^he  present  materials  do  not  suffice  to  ascertain  whether  the 

common  alterations  of  /3  and  that  single  MS.  (Lansdowne 

348)  are  due  to  the  scribe  of  B  or  X.ii,  as  Lansd.  348  may  not 

1)6  derived  from  B.     Of  such  alterations  the  lines  9335-9402 

afford  only  one  instance,  as  /3  is  shortened  considerably ;  this 

is  in  1.  9366,  where  loue  is  altered  to  preyse. 

by  the  better  subdivision  of  class  B,  is  characterized  by  the 
following  readings :  1890-1  (see  under  B). — 1852  as  ]?ou 
myjt  se. — 1862  is  J>e  m. — 1906  ]?e  m. — 1914  sone. — 1915 
pul ;  alf]  om. — 1918  a]  om. — 1925  may  dr. — 5134  and']  om. — 
blbl  yhit]  om.— 5168  mth  outen]  om.— bill  pan]  ow.— 5182 
/a//»]  am. — 5188 /rt«^]  om. — 5197  als]  may. — 5204  mth]  om. 
But  the  following  alterations,  which  are  found  in  Lans- 
downe 348,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  writer  of  b  with  certainty, 
as  they  may  just  as  well  have  been  introduced  by  B  or  X.ii : 
9347  ilk,  pai]  om. ;  se]  be. — 9352  can. — 9359  mare,  na]  om. ; 
iV.]  endyng. — 9360 /or]  bot ;  J>ai  sail,  at]  om. — 9361 /e/e  and] 
ow.— 9362  9.  be]  is.— 9364  of]  and.— 9375  in  h.]  0//1.— 9387 
Ir.h]  je  herde. — 9401  ah  .  .  b,]  ))ei  schul  se. — 9402 /at «.  «.] 
om. ;  of  9m.]  sm.  to  be. 

There  are  no  proofs  for  the  position  of  the  end  of  Lans- 
downe 348  in  the  pedigree,  but  presumably  it  was  copied 
from  X.ii,  or  perhaps  from  B,  or  from  b :  a  comparison  with 
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/3  leads  to  no  result,  as  its  text  is  too  corrupt,  and  the  versec 
9335  seq.  are  not  preserved  in  the  two  MSS.  of  b;  but  as  th€^».^s:^i^Q 
alterations  of  Lansd.  348  neither  agree  with  A,  nor  C,  nor  Z^^  2, 
we  may  with  probability  suppose  that  it  derives  from  X.ii  (o'^;:^^  /qj 
B,  or  6). 

I  now  give  all  the  various  readings  of  D  4  compared  witct^^-^j^jj 
Harl.  4196  (Z).      This  list  also  shows  most  of  the  varioi:jr<::^jQ^^ 
readings  of  )8,  which  are  generally  easily  made  out  by     "^j;y  ^ 
comparison  of  D  4  and  Addit.  MS.  I  r305.     It  will  be  se^^^,,^^^ 
at  once  that  almost  all  the  alterations  found  in  D  4  we^»  ^^e?« 
introduced  already  by  the  scribe  of  /3,  only  a  few  being  addJE^  d^ 
in  the  next  copy  ^,  which  is  the  common  source  of  /r^^^// 
and  D  4. 

1836  aght  .  .  fye"]  a  man  drede]>. — 1837  peynis  /8 ;  /«,  f^^^at, 
8Ka]  om. — 1838  And  dej>  is  jcluped  J>e  1.  e. — 1840  for  to  ^  ^^.^ — 
1841  coueytej)  to-g.  euer. — 1842  And  non  /8. — 1843  gret  /fll^. — 
1844  sadder  <^ ;  bej?  to-g.  in  loue  /8. — 1845  oft  pJ\  ]>oruj  gczi^dis 
gr^ce  aboue  ^. — 1846  and'\  &  J?e  lengur  /8. — 1847  By-tw'^^:Mie 
hem  is  (shal  be  1 1305)  )8. — 1848  Ac  <f>. — 1849  to-ged<Te  J^^zsn 
-f  ani.— 1850  For  (/3)  wh.  hi  go>  ;  or+in  /8.— 1851  Euir  fc^o- 
gedere  hi  wolde  be  stille  )8. — 1852  &  ]>is  is  o  skele  as  me  (  -—  «» 
a  man  11305)  may  se  /8. — 1853  Whi  +  ]?(it  <f> ;  ay  to-g,"]  m        -  ^ 
company  13, — 1854  For  J?e  bok  saij?  J?at  (For  almighty  1 13OJ 
god  wit//  (thorugh  1 1 305)  his  grflrce  &  wit  /8. — 1856  F.  J>e 
&  J?e  8.  to-g.  he  {xciihout  he  1 1 305)  kn.  )8. — 1856  Ano]>er  skele  1^^ 
for  now  of  hem  may  noj^ing  do. — 1857  \a\,Q\er  wole  assenti.- 
1858  dridde-t-is  )8;  schulle])  boJ?e  to-gedir. — 1859  at .  . .] 
to  his  dom  J?anne  [mthout  Jeanne  1 1 305)  be  ynome  /8. — 1860 
]?e  fer])e  is  for  whanne  hi  come]?  jn  J>er  ifere  /3  (thider /or  ji 
]?er  1 1305). — 1861  Hi  sch.  afterward  in  o  cowpany  be  eu^ry- 
where  ^. — 1862  &]?er-fore  (-|-the  1 1 305)  more  is  hare  peynv 
&  care  )8. — 1863  ]>ai  on  <^  ;    \at  oJ?er  <^. — 1864  departynge 
c.  pe"]  clepej)  (!).— 1865  ])e  wich  (]?at  1 1305)  fleej>  ab.  as  doj 
J>e  wyndes  (a  manwys  1 1 305)  bre]?  )8. — 1866  londi8-f-bo]>e 
— 1867  no  maw  (thing  1 1305)  ower  /8. — 1868  eny  man  /9.- 
1869   Wher   ]>at  dej?   (he    1 1 305)    c.   he  suffreth   no   ma^ 
(-t-to    1 1 305)   1.  ^.—1870   For   loue  for   (ne    11305)  haf. 
for  nissche  ne  for  (icithout  for  11305)  hard  /8. — 1871 
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?ole  of  no  m.  take  r.  — 1872  For  he  ne  sp.  r.  ne  p. — 
873  Ac  J)e  lif  of  hem  he  by-nemij)  in  a  drowe. — 1874  So 
at  d.  haJ)  +  no  <^. — 1875  J>u8  sch,  r.]  telle])  to  (vnto  11305) 
8  arijt  /8.— 1880  pe]  om.  )8.— 1881  tase']  he  ne  ha>  /3.— 1882 
>+J>e;  w,  m.  «cA.]  men  cunnej)  ache  we  /8. — 1883  to+J>©  ; 
en  /3 ;  to  non  o\>er  J?ewe  /8. — 1884  For  dej>  wole  haue  no 
oj>  neither  11305)  reu^rence  ne  f.  /3, — 1885  Ne  frendschip 
/3  ;  of  /8.— 1886  of  fi ;  to]  om.  ^ ;  no]  o>er  /8.— 1887  of  /8 ; 
^.]  lowe  ne  heye  of  /8.— 1888  if/llna]  of  (^erkje)  ;8.— 1890 
'her^-fore  (And  ]>er{ore  11305)  seint  Bernard  saij>  \>U8  in 
s  Trrityng  /8.— -1891  ]>at  (And  counsailith  1 1305)  ech  maw 
liulde  {without  sch.  1 1 305)  be  jwar  of  dej^is  comyng  fi. — 
•94  He  sai})  wete  ]>o\i  wel  ]>at  de]>  wole  by  j^e  passe  0. 
•1895  c]  For  (  +  why  1 1305)  hit  is  c.  /8  ;  6.]  (wi.  /8. — 
^96  de]>  schal ;  euerich. — 1897  jut+what  hit  is  /8;  it]  om. 
— 1898  j>er  is  no  man.— 1899  \>e  d.]  >ing  hit.  — After  I. 
J99,  the  follotcing  two  lines  are  added: 

Ne  ymagyne  J>oruj  no  wit  what  hit  is, 
Ne  what  schap  hit  ha}>  in  liknis  jwis. 
)00  Ac;  ech  man  greuij>  sore  )8. — 1901  wele]  as  he  (  +  ha]> 
1305)  lemed  in  lore  /8.  After  1.  1901,  the  following  head- 
\g  is  inserted  in  red  ink  (in  all  MSS.  derived  from  B)  : 
How  a  philosofre  discriuej)  ]>q  payne  of  dej>.'  — 1902 
[ere  he  lykne))  <f>, — 1903  J>e  wich  /8 ;  swa]  om.  /8. — 1905  J>e 
ich  (])at  it  1 1305)  mi^te  ate  laste  a  rote  (lyf  instead  of  a  t. 
1305)  \>er  of  (on  1 1305)  bringe  /3, — 1906  &  ]>e  c.  ate  m.  out 
3me  (shede  11305)  mijte  /8. — 1907  &  to  ech  a  {without  a 
1305)  i.  a  r.  schulde  dijte  fi. — 1908  &  ]>at  ech  a  v.  \>at  is  on 
iche  V.  of  1 1305)  a  ma/inis  b.  /8. — 1909  H.]  Also  h.— 1910 
;  )>fft  to  ech  a  (&  to  eu^ry  1 1305)  to  fyngur  &  h.  also  /8. — 
911  pulke  t.  gr.  +  J>er-to. — 1912  &  ]>at  on  ech  a  1.  ]>at  is  on 
ay  a  s. — 1913  A  rote  of  ))ulke  (the  11305)  t.  schulde  J?^-on 
byde  /8. — 1914  J>a«ne  jif  J)ulke  (that  1 1 305)  t.  were  p.  a-boute 
'. — 1916  So  ]>at  ]>e  rotis  aresin  &  schewed  hem  w»tA-oute  /8. 
-1916  ]>a/ine  schulde  \>e  flesch  J?5r-w/tA  (must  J>e  rotes  wi]> 
B  fl.  11305)  aryse  /8. — 1917  &  ech  (eu^ry  11305)  v.  &  s.  in 
ys  wyse  /9.— 1918  a]  >an  a  ;3  ;  in  A.]  om.  /8.— 1920  I  holde 
;  more+strong  ^. — 1921  &  hardur  in  J>e  tyme  ac  (in  his 
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tymebut  11305)  hitnisnojt  longjS. — 1922  whiliehewasalyue 
;9.— 1923  of  d.  he  wolde  di«criue  (dyde  Blcryiie  1 1305)  /3.— 
1924  Wher-f.  ech  /3  ;  hit  is  afore  jseid  ;3.— 1925  a.  t]  May 
gretly^S;  hitler']  ow.  j3.— 1926  grMJe+men  ^.— 1927  &  ech       ,^_ 
a  mannis  body  hit  (is  1 1305)  wele  clene  waste  Q. 

2)  5126  He  eaS^i  as  )>e  lyjtninge  (  +  out  11305)  f[D}>  in  n  m  -j.=^ 
«ch.  t.  /3,— ')127/m]  Bleue  (dene  iijc;.  euene  2281)  fro  0^  . 

a.  tch.  it  ill]  in  to  B.— 5128  m.  s.]  criet.— 5129  (1.)  anii]  otn,  ^^^—^ 
0. — Jil-'iO  Ap]  )>ms  (and  22S1)  he;  W(tA-oute  eny  lette  adou*^  _  ^ 
j3. — 5131  Afens  jie  m.  of  o.  in  his  pz-opre  persouii  0. — SISS"  -^^^g 
in  his  ni,  he  st.  to  heiien. — 5133  in  A.]  wel  euene. — 513-  ^^^^^ 
8ucli+a  0  \  jianne  vp  stey  0. — 5135  doune  .  .  .  ]  &  deii^c;=^_^^ 
Jorw  good  fey  ^.—5136  Vuele  men  &  goode.— 5137  ^//^-n^j 
For  (As  1 1305)  ]>uii  0. — 5142  is  here  vp  itake  anon  /9. — ^I'l^^'^Hg 

i«to^;  [n&\  &  +  i(i^.— 5144  he  scbal  ^.— 5145  Ah]  RF  j^j 

as  O)  now;  ep]  om.  ^.— 5145b  (  +  And  11305)  So  he  acfcr:^^  aj 
c.  in  jie  f.  of  m.  j9. — 5146  &  alle  I'lng  denie  as  he  well  can  ^ 

— Afler  1.  5146  the  foUoieimj  heading  is  adHpd  in  tYtl  ink  :  '  ^Df 

)'e  atede  ^at  Crist  schal  deme  jnne'  X.ii. — 5147  adoun  for  b^*-  ^_ 
6H8  In  +  f-e  ;9.— 5149  lu  a  p.]  On  >e  er>e  >anne  (On  e^w— _Je 
1 1305)  0- — 5150  In  J>e  vale  of  iosaphat  as  hiw  self  wold^  ,^S. 
5152  As  god  V8  (to  vs  god  1 1 305)  telliji  by  I.  bis  p.  ,8. — 61  ^^36 
jn  +  tojS.— 5157 /er-to  ^.—5158  As  bij-e  flame  p.  god  te/y_^_J> 

TB  ^.— 5163  to  the  d.  aryse  ^.— 5164  c,  +  i»  alle  wyso  0. 

5165  Acs.]  om. 0',  namt:ly~\  in  my  propre pc/^one ^. — 51661fl^-**^'* 
tfl  d.  /3  ;  w.  +  echone  j9.— 5167-8  om.  j9.— 5169  for  to  ^,-— — 
S170  As+j-e  ^.— 5171  Cr.]  Wher-on  or.  & ;  pan  rf.]  om.  ^T^^; 
5172  For  by-fore  (afore  11305)  he  ha)-  J'e  ki/ide  of  ma/t  (ot^^ 
}>e  erjie  11305)  jnome /3.— 5173  B.  rj>]  Ac;  sitte+as  a  lorit'^. 
^.—5174  h.  wr.  s.  +  J>ia  word  /3.— 5177  Lo+he  sai>  ^ ;  hir***  ""* 
Bchewe  ^;  /oh]  om.  ;S.— 5178  In  y3;  rt»rf  .  .  .  ]  with  alle  hi^*.* 
angelis  arewe  0. — 5179  Ewn]  om.  ^  \  ».]  as  hit  were  inC*  '  (,. 
houynge  ^.—5180  sc  A.  i.]  biw  ise  in  dom  sitlynge  0.— 518Lt  ^ 
Ac  J>e  skele;  sitte  )'ere  /9. — 5182  Bi  Jiis  aawe  ech  man  raaj^ 
lere. — A/Ut  5182  ilw  foUoiring  heading  la  added  in  trd  ink  ^^ 
Whi  god  wole  ]>e  dom  leue  in  ]>e  vale:  Of  ioeapbat  more  )>a»«-*^ 
in  eni  ojtw-  stede. — 5183  F.  J>«t  (tbilke  II305)  v.  is  iset  iiT* 
awey  lete  (!)  ^.— 5184  >e  +  heye  ^.—5185  ^at  o>er  A— SIS'-^ 
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^  wich  is  (stondith  11305)  amidde  /8;  swa]  om,  /8. — 5187 
i^  +  also  /9. — 5188  fast  .  .  .]  &  of  {tciihout  of  11305)  seiwt 
:iarie  >S  —5189  Also  >^r  is  >e  cite  of  B.  /3.— 6190  N.  fer  fro 
o  cite  of  I.  ^, — 5191  Wher-f.  or.  on  ]>at  d.  schal  s.  ]?ere  fi. — 
192  )>e  (+harde  11 305)  dom  to  jeue  &  segge  {without  &  s. 
1305)  on  (in  11305)  )>is  manere  /8. — 5193  here+is;  all  n.] 
m. — 5194  I+>e  wich  (>at  2281)  is  <^.— 5195  wuried.— 5196 
tok  fl.  &  b.  wttA-out  vilenie  /8. — 5197  lo  .  .  .  yhe]  also  lo  ^e 
low^e  >S. — 5 1 98  ]>e  cite  of  B.  /8. — 5199  j  wrappid  &  jut  honowrid 
isse  >8. — 5200  cribbe+I  was  ileid  /8;  ane,  am']  om.  ^. — 5201 
igg'e+also  /9  (also  say  1 1 305). — 5202  ]7e  cite  of  I.  nei  at 
oixre  h.  /9. — 5203  many + an  hard  ^. — 5204  sare  .  .  .]  al 
kboute  bi-sett  (y-bett  11305)  /8. 

3)  9329  For  J>ulke  (that  1 1305,  ]>ys  173 1)  coroune  is  J>e 

soroune  of  blis  ^. — 9330  &  (mthout  &    11305,   1731)  J>e 

stone   is  ioye   \at  neuir  schal   mis  /8. — Then  9363  follows 

{in  /3)  :  &  hi  schulli)>  be  )>ere  (be  fedde  11305)  &  jclo}>id  in 

cloj^e  fi. — 9364.     With  a  yoiful  sijt  J>at  schal  no  ]>iwg  to  hem 

be  lo)>e. — 9365  .  .  .pare]  &  hi  schulli))  J?e  (J>er  173 1)  worche 

in   ^. — 9366  euere  praise;    sesing. — 9368  es]  he  P\  pus] 

om.— 9371  With]  He  saij?  (That  is  1731)  w.  <^.— 9372  wttA+ 

J>e  ;  pai  s,  be]  be  clenli  )8, — 9373  ay  /.]  of  god  ]>q  pmsinge 

j8._9374  tchilk]  >e  wich  4>.—Then  ^Z'6b  follows :  hi  schulli]?.— 

9336  mth]  &  eu^re  line  in. — 9337  blysful]  om. ;  heuene+ J>at 

ha]>  non  ende. — 9338  Whedir  god  vs  graunte  \at  we  mowe 

wende. — Then  the  following  heading  comes:  Of  ]?e  contrarie  of 

\ai  blisse. — After  which  the  MS.  goes  on  toith  verse  9439  :  J>e 

siitfulle  schulle  fele  as  I  haue  told :  9443  Owtrarious  (!)  hete 

&  afterward  to  moche  cold. 

Almost  every  line  has  an  alteration  made  by  /3. 

1)  1857  peynes;  }pat]  ow.— 1842.  1843.  1844.  1845.  1846. 

1847.  1850.  1851.  1»52.  1853.  1854.  1855.  1858.  1859.  1860. 

1861.  1862.— 1864  pe]  om.— 1865.  1866.  1867.  1868.  1869. 

Z870.  1875.  1880.  1881.  1882. 1883. 1884.  1885.  1886.  1887. 

1888.  1890. 1891.  1894.  1895.  1897.— 1899  ^e]  >ing.— 1900. 

1901.-1902  lykne>.— 1903.  1905.  1906.  1907.  1908.  1910. 

— 1911.  >er-to  added.— \2l^.  1914.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

1920.  1921.  1922.  1923.  1924. 1925.  1926.  1927. 
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2)  5126.  5127.5130.  5131.5134.  5136.— 6137.  ^M^added. ^^ 

5142.  5143.  5144.  5145.  5145b.  5146.  5148.  5149.  5150  0^0 

5154.  5156.  5157.  5158.  5163.  5164.  5166.  5166.  5167-8^ ^ 

5169.  5170.  5171.  5172.  5173.  6174.  6177.  5178.  6179^^^  7c 
5180.— 5181  skile;  sitte  >ere.— 5183.  5184.  6186.  6186^^  ^gi 
5187.  5188.  5189.  5190.  6191.  5192.  5196.  6197.  6198.  5199B^  jgj 
6200.  6201.  5202.— 5203  an  added.— b2Q4,. 


3)  9329.  9330.— r/itf  lines  9331—62  are  ow.— 9363.— 936^^  3g^ 
which  in  Harl,     1731  runa  thus :  WftA  J>e  syjt  of  God  J?at  3^     ^  ^ 
to  hem  no  ]?yng  \o\ ;  in  Add.  1 1305  :  The  sight  of  God  is  t      ^^  ^ 
hem  not  lothe.— 9368.  9372.  9373. 

0  made  a  small  number  of  alterations :  Cf. 

1)  (MSS.  2281,  1 73 1,  and  D  4)  1840.— 1841  tog.  euer.- -:_ 

1844.  1848.  1853.  1863.  1874.  1902. 

2)  (MSS.  2281   and  D  4)  6126  ouf]  om.— 6194.  52CaV0. 
5203. 

3)  (MSS.  1731  and  D  4)  9366,  which  in  Add.  11 305  r^B^^ms 
thus  :  Thei  shul  do  there  noon  other  thynge. — 9371.  9374-^ 

As  in  division  y9.i  there  are  two  MSS.  only  for  the  beynn^/-  _  ig 
of  the  poem,  i.e.  Harl.  173 1  and  Harl.  2281,  we  cannot  gi 
instances  for  the  rest.      That  D  4  is  not  a  copy  of  ^.i  . 
evident  from  the  niimerous  deviations  of  Harl.  1731  &  2281 
in  which  D  4  does  not  share.     In  y9.i  the  lines  1870-1 
1888-9, 1898-9,  the  red  heading  after  1901,  1922-3,  1926-; 
are  om.,  but  they  are  preserved  in  D  4 — 1883  elde  0/]  old^ 
/3.i.— 1914  tyte:]  ouer  /8.i.— 1916  So  B]  om.  fi.i ;  ar.  df  sek^ 
B]  most  arise  and  shewe  y9.i. 

Royal  18  A.  v.  and  Addit.  1 1 305  form  a  separate  group^cj'-^^^ 
y9.ii,  for  which  Dr.  Andreae  gives  these  two  tests :    1837  of  ^^ 
pe  t/.]  therof. — 1884  txca'\  \o. 

All  the  sources  are  now  described. 

Dr.  Andreae  showed  that  at  least  19  sources  most  hav^^*" 


existed,  from  which  the  British  Museum  MSS.  were  copiedt^^^ 
My  investigation  of  the  four  Dublin  MSS.  has  added  at  leafi^-^^'^^ 
three  more  supposed  sources  to  the  list :  1)  ^  as  the  soure^^''*^-^ 
for  D  4  and  /3.i.     2)  Y  as  the  source  for  the  middle  of  D  3      ^^  ^' 
the  end  of  D  11,  and  the  class  X.i.     3)  a.ii  as  the  source  io^^^  *^^ 
the  beginning  of  MSS.  11304  and  D  11.     To  this. 
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..iv  has  to  be  added  as  the  source  of  the  beginning  of  D  7 
nd  D8. 

As  yet  no  MS.  has  been  found  which  is  the  source  of  any 
ther  existing  one.  The  whole  number  of  sources  whose 
Kistence  is  proved  is  23  (the  original  being  included) ;  this 
umber  has  been  found  by  special  inquiries  into  the  materials 
'  22  existing  MSS.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  all 
e  23  sources  of  the  22  remaining  MSS.  is  known,  and 
at  only  these  22  apparently  last  copies  are  preserved, 
lis  fact  would  be  surprising  if  we  did  not  suppose  that  a 
isiderably  larger  number  of  MSS.,  both  sources  and  actually 
t  copies,  have  been  lost,  or  have  not  yet  been  found. 
Phere  are  a  great  number  of  MSS.  in  other  libraries, 
>ecially  at  Oxford.  But  it  is  most  likely  that  the  vast 
jority  of  those  once  existing  are  irretrievably  lost,  as  it  is 
ry  improbable  that  the  want  of  sources  left  by  the  exami- 
Lion  of  the  first  22  MSS.  will  be  supplied  to  any  great 
^nt  by  the  about  20  other  MSS.  which  still  remain  to  be 
^nuDed. 

AJl  this  shows  that  Richard  Rolle's  poem  was  one  of  the 
>8t  popular  works  of  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and 
%t,  therefore,  a  new  edition  of  it,  with  all  the  many  varia- 
»ii8  of  its  different  copies,  is  much  to  be  desired,  though  it 
ly  result  in  no  great  improvement  of  Dr.  Morris'  text. 
lioever  has  an  opportunity  of  examining  one  or  more  of 
e  remaining  MSS.  should  not  hesitate  to  contribute  his 
are  to  the  work. 


While  the  above  paper  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
r.  Fumivall  provided  me  with  extracts  from  two  MSS.  of 
e  poem  which  are  preserved  in  the  Lichfield  Cathedral 
ibrary.  I  beg  to  repeat  the  expression  of  my  gratitude  to 
m  for  his  great  kindness,  and  add  that  I  shall  be  equally 
diged  to  anybody  else  who,  not  wishing  himself  to  take  the 
duble  of  classifying,  will  send  me  ^  extracts  of  other  MSS., 

^  AddresB  Herm  Dan,  Bulhringy  Voerde  in  Wesiphaliaf  Germany,  or  send 
nn  to  Dr.  Fumivall,  who  will  be  glad  to  forward  them. 
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a  great  many  of  which  are  dispersed  in  public  and  priva 
libraries  over  all  England. 

The  two  MSS.  at  Lichfield  have  the  numbers  6  and  1 
MS.  6  is  written  on  vellum,  in  a  large  and  bold  hand  of  abo — ^^^^ 
1410.     MS.  18  is  on  vellum,  in  two  hands  of  the  late  14=^   <^]j 
century,  A  filling  If.  1-^8,  and  B  If.  59-110.     I  first  gi^  ^^ 
all  the  various  readings  of  the  same  300  lines  as  ab(x^<^>e. 
Where  no  number  is  put  to  the  variation,  it  is  common^      to 
both  MSS.,  the  spelling  being  that  of  MS.  18,  whose  langu^st^e 
is  very  curious;  only  in  a  few  lines  where  the  reading  o£     JL8 
is  added  in  parenthesis,  is  the  spelling  of  6  given. 

1)  [If.  71  MS.  6;  If.  266  MS.  18]  1836  men  (a  man  MS.  G) 
schulde  dr.  ded  in  here  (on  his  6)  h. — 1837  Jot  6 ;   peynjir* 
18  ;  pCypat]  om.;  stra]  wol. — 1838  laste  schour  and  (of  )?e  ^^f 
ende. — 1840  departjmg ;  for  to. — 1841  to-gyddere  euere  fSc^^ 
to.— 1842  n.]  And  neyther  (non  6);  w.  +  gladly.— 1843  ia  ^^^ 
loue  be-twyxyn  (euere  by-twene  6). — 1844  saddere ;  twa,.,^''^  '. 
J?ey  (two  6)  ben  to-gyddere  in  loue. — 1845  ojt  p.]  be  god^ 

grace  a-boue. — 1846  more + is  J>e  18  ;    and+J?e  lengere. '      .o 

1847  bih.]  By-twene  (>at  be-twyxyn  18)  hem  schal  be.— 184^  "^^ 

If.  716,  MS.  6]  Ac  6.-1849  Louyn+hem  18;  to-gyddere; 

?an  +  a  18,  +de]>  a  6. — 1850  Wh.']  And  qwedir;  gon;  or-H  ^^ 
in. — 1851  Euere  to-gyddere  J>ey  woldyn  dwelle  stille. — 186^^^ 
For  (Ac  6)  ))i8  is  o  sk.  as  men  (me  6)  may  se  (yse  6). — 185^  ^^ 
Qwy-H)'at;  euere  in  o  cuwpanye. — 1854  For  god  wele  (sey^  ^^/ 
6)  thoru  is  grace  and  is  (otn.  6)  wyt. — 1855  J>at  fyrst  J>e  souL^^^® 
(body  6)  and  >e  b.  (soule  to-gadere  6)  kn.— 1856  pe  L]  ><r»  ^o^ 
o\>er  6;  no  thyng. — 18o7  to))er  Q>at  o)>er  6) -|- wele. — 185^358 
thr.  +  skil  is;  b,  tog,  s.]  schole  (  +  bo))e  6)  to-gyddere. — l8lz^^-*>^ 

))e-hdredful  18;  a^ .  .  .]  and  to  hys  dom  ]>onne  y-nome  6. -— 

1860  f.-fskil  is;   er  c.  )>.]  comyn  in  fere.  — 1861  ay..        — ] 
after- ward  in  o  cumpanye  ben  euere  (eu^'ry  where  6). — 18'  ^S62 
)jerf ore  \^e  more  is  here  peyne  and  kare. — 1863  J>at  on  6 ;  ]M     )o^ 
o)'er  6. — 1864  departynge ;    be"]  ]>€r  6 ;  clepyd ;    J>e]  om^  — «.— 
1865  fleo>-i-al  6;  /m  .  .  .]  as  doth  >e  breth.— 1866  l+h(^K=Dpe. 
— 1867  And]  He  ne  6  ;  no  thyng  \>at  he  hath  oner  p. — IL  iF iffS 
ne-ffor  18;  J>at  m,  mJ]  )'au  ony  man  18,  J>fft  eny  man  i^ci^sjr 
6.— 1869  he]  >atded;  he-l-ne  6;  suffryth  no  man  1.  {t^-Vjae        i 
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B). — 1870-1  o»;.— 1872  [If  72,  MS.  6]  For  Le  ne  sparyth 
'■3"t:he  ne  {no  6)  poure. — 1873  ue . . .]  be-neiiiyth  )ie  lyf  wyth- 
(byii.  lyjff  off  hym  6)  iane  a  throw.— 1874 /e]  So  >at;  ha>  + 
ao'd;  o/]o  18.— J875  Austyn  6;  pm  xch.]  tellith  vs  wol  18, 
>er-off  V8  telle>  a  6.— 1880  8elli+>at  18;  na>  6.— 1881  tase] 
zoatli  18,  ne  hu)>  6. — 1882  inne~\  om.  \  conne)'  schewe  6. — 
1  883  Ne  to  hold  men  i'or  liere  days  fele  [J'ele\  befi  bote  fewe 

6}. 1884  De>    (Both  18)   wole  liaue  no  reuereuBO  ne  f.— 

1885  Ne  frenschepe  of  k.  ne  of  {o/]  om.  6)  e.— 1886  Ne  of 

I>.  byschop  ne  of'fr  pr. — 1887  ^y//j  of;  man  o/A.]  low  ne  hey. 

1888-9  w«.— ISyO  fer-fore  (+8eynt  6)  Bernard  scyt  >UBiii 

J>i«  (hys  6)  wrytynge  (  —  1874). — 1891  For  eueri  (ech  6)  man 

schulde  be  war  of  dedw  eommynge  (Jretoynge  6)  (  =  1875). — 

1894  seth  (seyj'  6)  J^c/t  ded  wole  be  ^g  pasae.— 1895  For  it  is 

^SomouQ  ;    men]  om. — 1896  illf\  oner  al  iche  {in  6  Quer  alle 

^otiten  lie/ore  Tysj-te), — 1897  But  (And  6)  jet  qwat  it  is  no  man 

discrye  (dyscnue  6)  kan.— 1898-9  ow.— 1900  iche  yiag  felyth 

^tore. — 1901  /««  .  . .]  tellit  as  he  bath  leiyd  (y-Ierned  6)  in 

lore. — 1902  is  preceded  hij  ii  line  in  red:  How  a  phyleaophre 

discrijt  ded.— 1902  For]  Here;   lyknith.— 1903  myt  so.— 

i905>at  itmyte  at>e  laste  lyf  J)er-on  brynge.— 1906  ouf . . .] 

^t  J>e  mouth  out  come  myte. — 1907  euery  a  i,  (jioute  6)  a  rote 

acliulde  dyte. — 1908  And  \&t  iche  v.  )iat  (Jie  wuch  6)  is  in 

^  +  a  6)  manys  b.— 1909  a  r.  /]  rotia  18  ;  /mf]  harde  0.— 

1910  And  to  iche  (  +  a  6)  f.  and  bond  alao.— 1911  J)e  tre  gr. 

H- J>cr-to. — 1912  And  on  iche  a  1.  ]iat  is  on  ony   8. — 1913 

With']  l-e;   \e  tre  schulde  >er-on  abyde.— 1914  Bot  (Ab  6) 

if  J>at  iche  (j-ulke  6)  tre  were  oner  al  (o.  n/]  oin.  G)  pullyd  a- 

Ijoute. — 1915  l-at  j'e  rote  (rotes  6)  muata  a-ryse  and  achewyn 

\iym  with-oute. — 19i(6  ])anne  schulde  )ie  rotia  )ier-wyth  sone 

^-ryse. — 1917  And'iche  a  veyn  schewe  (sc/i.]  and  synowe  6) 

«ilso  in  his  wyse.— 1918  «]  Jianne;  in  A.]  ow.— [If.  ii8,"MS.  18] 

a919/M]  it  18;  mid]  om.  18.— 1920  And]  om.;  I  holde  18; 

TOore+Btrong. — 1921  And  hardure  in  hia  tyme  but  (as  6)  it 

Inatyth  {ya  6)  not  long.— 1922-;J  owi.— [If.  73,  MS.  6]  1924 

»VA]  ich  a  18,  ech  6 ;  it  is  a-forn  i-aeyd.— 1925  May  gretly 

dredyn  j'e  lords  d.  br. — 1926-7  om. 

2J    [If.   127,  bk.  MS.  6;   If.  69,  MS.  18]   5126  lytynge 
nul..TraM.  lS8S-eO.  19 
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(euenynge  6)  +lie  seytj ;  in+  a. — 5127  Clene  fro ;  and  sch.  i 
in]  in-to ;  westis  18.— 5128  manis. — 5129  (1)  and'\  om. ;  fi 
to. — 5130  doune . . .]  witj-outyn  any  let  a-doun. — 5131  A-jen 
]>e  m.  of  o.  in  his  propir  persoun. — 5132  Qwer+J>at;  in+hi 
zp  e.l  in-to  heuene. — 5133  ]>e  ,  .  .  ']  his  f.  wol  euene. — 51 
In  sweche  forme  as  he  )>anne  vp  stey. — 5135  He  schal  a- 
come  and  deme  thorw  good  fey. — 5136  and  tV/J  men  and  bad 
18. — 5137  aungel  18. — 5142  is  here  take  vp  (vp  y-take  6) 

non. — 5143  iw-to  18 ;  in  flesch  and  in  bon. — 5144  werdis 

5145  seyn  now  («.]  om.  6)  bym  i«-to. — 5145*  And  so  l^^ 
schal  (schal  he  6)  come  a-jen  i«  (ajen  c.  into  J>e  6)  form^  <>/• 
man. — 5146  And  alle  \>ing  deme  as  he  wel  can. — 5147^       {s 

preceded  by  Of  )'e  stede  )jat  cryst  seal  deme  Inne,  m  re^f. 

5147   adoun  for  to.— 5148    In  +  J>e;    seme]  come  6. 
schal +])anne. — 5150  ]>e  qweche  is  )je  uale  of  iosaphat  as 
{he:]  hym  sylf  6)  wolde.— 5151  Qwer+>at.— 5152  tellif? 
poule  his  (ioel  )>e  6). — 5155  i  schal  before  alle  men. — 5\c^^^ 
i/ito. — 5157  says  pus]   tellitj  us  18. — 5158  As  god  be  l^t-^® 
prophete  seytj   )jus   (schewyj?    to    vs   6). — 5163  to  )>e  do^^^  . 
a-ryse. — 5164  in]  om,  6  ;  cow+iw  alle  wise. — 5165  he  . . ,]     U 
chal  syttyn  in  my  propir  persone. — 5166  all .  .  .]  as  J>ey  be 
worthy  ]>o  men  eumchone. — 5167-68  om, — 5169  for  to.- 
5170  A8+J?i. — 5171  Qwer-on  crist  schal  not  fulleche  com^  ^^' 
—  5172  Be-fore  he  hatj  )je  kynde  of  erde  be-nome  (y-nomc--^^^ 
6). — 5173  B,  vp]  Ac  vp-on  6;  sitte+as  a  lord. — 5174  In;  ^^  ^^ 
holi  writ  seytj  )>i8  word. — 5175  Lo  he  seytj  cure  1.  schal  hyr'     ^ 
schewe. — 5176  In  a  qwit  cl.  witj  his  aungel  in  (angeles  a         ^} 
rewe. — 5177  aboute  6;  )je  18;  n.]  as  it  were  honge  (h]         ^^ 
heuynge  6). — 5178  se  ,  ,  ,]  hym  se  in  dom  stronge  18 ;  y^^^ 

hym  in  doun  syttynge  6. — 5181  Ac  6 ;  skil ;  sitte  ]>ere^ 

5182  here  .  .  .  ]  be  )>is  sawe  here. — 5183  sett]  set  (om.  18)      in 
a  way  lete. — 5184  ])e+hey. — 5185  in  )>at  o\>er. — 5186      }^ 
qweche  stondyn  in  (stent  a  6)  myddw  of  {om.  6)   J>e  w^r^ 
(world  6)  wyde.— 5187  And + also.— 5188  fast . .  .]  and  also 
{a.]  om,  6)  of  cure  lady  marie. — 5189  in  pat  c]  also  in    3^  ^ 
place. — 5190  full]  om. ;  fro+)>e  cete  of. — 5191  god  ;    on 
day  before  ))ere  18,  before  schal  6. — 5192  ]?e  grete  dom  to  ?" 
in  ))is  manere. — 5193  her+is;  all  now\  om.  18,  now  6. — b 
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iosaphat+]>at  is. — 5195  Qwer+J?at  ;  my  modir  before  berijd 
18. — 5196  Of  quam  i  tok  fl.  a  bl.  with-outy/j  uelanie. — 
6197  lo  h.  ala]  also  her;  now"]  stonde  6. — 5198  )>e  cete  of 
lerugalem  (+J>e  6)  qweche  is  ny  to  jou  (jowre  honde  6). — 
5199-5202  ow.— 5203  for  jow  before  y  6;  many + a.— 5204 
^^e  .  .  .]  al  a-boute  beset  (6e«.]  me  yset  6). 

3)    This  test-passage  is  neither  in  MS.  6  nar  in  MS.  18 ;  after 
^  9199  (And  to  siluer  and  to  gold  J>at  is  of  meche  valu)  both 
^S8.  go  on  with  4  lines  for  Dr.  Morris'  9200-9474,  2  lines 
for  X)r.  Morris'  9475-9532 ;  as  follows  : 

But  (Ac  6)  al  the  rytchesse  J?at  euere  in  J>e  werd  was 
Is  to  ]>e  lest  ioye  of  beuene  not  wort^  a  nas 
For  ]>er  is  al  J>ing  )>at  ony  man  may  crave 
Or  ellw  desyre  in  thout  for  to  haue. 
Now  is  J>e  laste  part  of  )>i8  bok  mad 
And  all  J?e  materis  J>er-of  ben  to  jou  (+be6)  rad. 
4nes  9535-45,  9569-70  are  omitted. 
That  both  MSS.  belong  to  the  /8  version  is  at  once  evident 
^*Jci  a  comparison  of  the  above  variations  with  the  readings 
^^    tte  DubUn  MS.  4  in  the  lines  1842.  1845.  1846.  1847. 
'-^^oo.  1851.  1852.  1854.  1855.  1858.  1859,  etc.— 5129.  5130. 
^13 1.  5134.  5142,  etc. 

The  lines  1840.  1841.  1844.  1853.  1863.  1902.  show  that 
^^^  two  MSS.  belong  to  <t>. 

^oth  MSS.  omit  the  lines  1870-1, 1888-9, 1898-9, 1922-3, 
-^^tJ6-7,  as  the  two  MSS.  of  y9.i  do.  Besides  there  are  many 
^^t^er  common  alterations. 

^fiarL  2281  and  1731  (=/8.i)  leave  out  the  red  heading 
*^^i^r  1901,  which  is  preserved  in  the  two  Lichfield  MSS. 
^"'^^xnmon  alterations  of  the  latter  two  (f.  i.,  in  lines  1910  and 
"*^^X3,  and  most  distinctly  towards  the  end  of  the  poem) 
^^>Teover  show  that  the  Lichfield  copies  are  derived  from  a 
^X^rate  source. 

T^heir  pedigree  therefore  is : 

!■      6  ) 
L.  18  }  ^-i"- 

\^  2  (Harl.  2281)  W  .     ^  <^.i_<^/3-B-X.ii-Q-U. 
L     ^-SlHarLnSl)  j  ^''' 
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[Mead  at  a  Meeting  of  th$  PhUohgiedl  SocUty,  Jme  7, 1889.] 

Chess.    The  etymology  is  known  to  be  from  A.F.  esche 
really  the  pi.  of  eschec,  check.     But  it  is  interesting  to  kn 
whether  the  c  in  the  ending  cs  was  lost  in  E.  or  in  A* 
The  answer  is,  the  latter.      For  the  A.F.  form  esehes, 
William  of  Wadington,  Manuel  des  Peches,  1.  4106;  Roman 
of  Horn,  2551  (in  both  MSS.).    In  fact,  the  pi.  esehes  is  qu/i 
regular.     Similarly,  blans  was  the  pi.  of  blanc  in 
See  Gaston  Paris,  Extraits  de  la  Chanson  de  Roland,  p.  43. 

deling.     I  have  shewn  that  a  possible  origin  of  this  wo: 
is  from  O.F.  ciel,  heaven.     Perhaps  this  is  illustrated  by 
passage  in  the  A.F.  Romance  of  Horn,  1.  2709 :  '  Cielee  ie 
la  chambre  par  art  dentailleor  De  un  umbrelenc  bien  fait;  2 
bon  fu  linginneor.'     I  find  that  Godefroy  quotes  this  from 
Michel's  edition ;  my  quotation  is  from  that  by  Brede  and 
Stengel.      See  also  cele  in  Godefroy.      I  do  not,  however, 
fully  understand  the  passage. 

Clever.    The  E.Friesic  word  is  kliifer  (Koolman),  explain 
by    *  gewandt,    geschickt,    aufgeweckt,    anstellig,    lebhaft^-^^  -^' 
munter,  behende.' 

Coble,  a  kind  of  boat.     This  word  is  given  and  defined  b]^-^r 
Halliwell.     He  refers  us  to  Morte  Arthure,  1.  742;  but  ikt  -«fl 
that  passage  coblez  seems  to  mean  *  cables.'     Matzner  an*^  -^^ 
Stratmann  give  no  example.     But  in  the  Lindisfarne 
Matt.  viii.  23,  the  Lat.  in  nmiicula  is  glossed  by  *  in  lytlu 
scipe  uel  in  cuojyleJ      Johnson's   Diet.,    s.v.    cobble, 
*  cobks,  or  little  fishing-boats '  from  Pennant  (no 
See  Jamieson  and  Brockett. 

Cosset,  a  pet-lamb,  a  pet.      Used  by  Spencer  and  B  -^         '^ 

Jonson;  see  Nares.     In  Webster's  Dictionary,  a  derivatL« '^ 

is  suggested  from  the  word  cot.     This  does  not  seem  y^t^^^J 
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ly  at  first  sight,  but  there  is  some  evidence  for  it. 
iner  gives  an  A.S.  cot-scbta,  a  '  cot-sitter/  or  dweller  in  a 
with  no  reference.  But  here  we  get  help  from  Schmid's 
«ary  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws  and  from  Ducange.  The 
Lnised  plural  cotseti,  synonymous  with  villani,  occurs  in 

Laws  of  Henry  I.,  cap.  29  ;  ed.  Thorpe,  i.  532 ;  and 
in,  spelt  cothseti,  in  the  same,  cap.  81 ;  ed.  Thorpe,  i.  589. 
mid  remarks  that  the  same  plural  occurs  repeatedly  in 
aesday  Book,  spelt  coscez,  cozets,  and  cozez,  where  z 
finally  stood  for  the  sound  of  ts.  See  also  coscez  in 
^ange,  where  we  even  find  a  form  C08sah$8,  with  a  sug- 
bed  derivation  from  cot  and  stt.  The  A.S.  cote,  a  cote, 
ears  as  cot-  in  composition  ;  see  the  A.S.  Diet.  Perhaps 
et  meant  at  first  '  a  dweller  in  a  cot ' ;  and,  as  applied  to 
inib,  a  pet-Iamb  kept  in  the  house.  So  the  G.  Hauslamm 
ins  both  a  house-lamb  and  a  pet.  Hence  the  verb  cosset, 
pet.  See  Cot-lamb.  For  the  pronunciation,  cf.  best  for 
tt,  and  boatswain;  bless  for  bletsian,  etc.  But  difficulties 
lain. 

Jortrel,  a  bottle.  Fsed  by  Chaucer,  L.  G.  Wom.  2666. 
K)  spelt  costret ;  see  Matzner.  It  is  from  the  O.F.  costerel, 
ed  to  costeret,  costelet,  all  given  by  Godefroy,  and  sig- 
ning a  pannier,  basket,  jar,  esp.  a  jar  or  measure  of  oil 
wine,  as  in  the  phrase  *  un  costelet  de  vin  et  de  olie,*  a 
Mure  of  wine  or  oil.  All  are  diminutives  of  O.F.  coste, 
aeasure  of  capacity,  used  for  fruits  taken  to  market,  a 
inier  or  basket  of  a  certain  size.  22  costes  went  to  the 
id  (Lat.  modius)  ;  so  it  was  not  very  large.  Ducange 
es  *  costa,  cista,  calathus,  F.  panier,*  It  seems  natural  to 
nect  it  with  Lat.  casta,  rib,  side,  but  I  cannot  say  that 

connection  is  clearly  made  out.  Lewis  and  Short  quote 
'a  corbtum  from  Pliny,  16.  18.  30,  §  75.  Littr^,  s.v.  cdte, 
es  that  this  term  is  used  in  basket-making  to  denote  the 
jections  (nevvures)  formed  by  the  flexure  of  small  osiers 
md  the  larger  ones ;  which  perhaps  explains  the  word. 
Jot,  Cotlamb,  a  pet  lamb.     In  Grose's  Prov.  Diet.  (1790), 

find  *  cotts,  lambs  brought  up  by  hand  ;  cades.'  In 
right's  Vocab.  ed.  Wiilker,  col.  749, 1.  1,  we  have  the  form 
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kodlomb  in  a  Vocabulary  of  the  IStli  century.  If  these  ca 
can  be  connected,  then  kodlomb  would  stand  for  cot-lamb^  i. 
a  lamb  brought  up  in  a  cot.     See  Cosset. 

Crack,  a  mischievous  boy.    Shakespeare  has  the  word  twi< 
I  believe  it  is  short  for  crack-rope,  a  contemptuous  term  for  * 

rascal,  occurring  in  Dodsley  0.  Plays,  ed.  Hazlitt,  iv.  63.  CTj^^  ° 
the  same  way,  tcag  is  short  for  wag-halter,  and  is  an  equivei 
lent  term.  Thus  Cotgrave  has:  * Babouin,  a  craftie  knav^i^ 
a  crack-rope,  a  wag-halter*  Todd's  Johnson  has  crack-rope^ 
without  a  reference,  defined  as  '  a  fellow  that  deserves  ^"  ^ 
hanging.'     It  means  rather  '  a  fellow  that  has  escaped  the  ^ 

gallows,  because  the  rope  broke.'  It  seems  to  have  been  usual 
not  to  hang  a  man  a  second  time  in  such  a  case. 

Craier,  Grayer,  Crare,  Gray,  a  kind  of  small  ship.     Shak. 
has  '  sluggish  crare ' ;  Cymb.  iv.  2.  205  (old  edd.  care) ;  see  ^ 

also  craier  in  Halliwell ;  cray  in  Todd's  Johnson  and  Nares. 
M.E.  crayer,  krayer  ;  Morte  Arthure,  738,  3666.  From  O.F. 
crater^  creer,  a  vessel  of  war ;  spelt  craier  in  1339,  and  creer  •« 

in  1334,  according  to  Godefroy,  and  apparently  a  Norman        xm 
word.     Low  Lat.  craiera,  in  a  charter  of  Edw.  III.  A.D.  1360 ;        •   i 
also  creyera  (Ducange).     Widegren  gives  the  Swed.  krejare,     ^^- 
a  small  vessel  with  one  mast ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  late 
form,  and  does  not  help  us.     Beyond  this  I  cannot  go.     The 
suggestion,  in  Webster,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  G.  krieg^  '^^^a 
or  Du.  krijg,  war,  is  in  no  way  borne  out.    It  does  not  accoun^^si^p^t 
for  the  spelling,  and  we  should  rather  expect  the  word  to  h^^:::Mbe 
of  English  origin.     I  would  propose  to  derive  it  from  th^cride 
A.S.  crecca,  M.E.  creke,  oike,  a  creek.     This  word  was  Latijr^c:  _ii- 
ised  as  creca,  and  meant  both  a  creek  and  a  port  or  harbou 
A  Low  Lat.  '^crecarius  would  give  the  O.F.  forms  exactly,  a 
might  mean  *  a  ship  frequenting  the  harbours.' 

Cross.     The  great  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  foi^K^  *rm 
cross  is  well  known.    Mr.  May  hew  points  out  to  me  that  cr^'    ^wt 
is  also  the  O.Irish  form,  found  in  the  '  Leabhar  Breac,'  ^       ed. 
Atkinson ;    see  the  Glossary.     Of  course  this  Celtic  iini    ■   i  is 
from  the  Latin  crux.     In  O'Heilly's  Irish  Dictionary,  we  tf~     Tmd 
cros,  a  cross,   a  hindrance ;    crosaim,  I  cross,   stop,  hinEi^ader, 
debar ;  crosanach,  cross,  perverse ;  crosog,  a  small  cross,  ]^^>er- 
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88,  etc.     I  find  A.S.  croe,  as  in  '  Normannes  cros ' ;  in 
*ireh,  Cnrt.  Sax.  iii.  367  {a.d.  963-984). 

CndgeL  I  have  euggeated  that  tliis  word  is  of  Celtic 
►rigin,  but  it  is  probably  Teutonic.  I  have  given  no  example 
•arlier  than  Shakespeare.  It  occurs,  however,  once  in  Middle 
Snglisb,  and,  in  fact,  as  early  as  in  the  Ancren  Riwle, 
p.  293,  1.  1,  where  it  is  spelt  k"ggel.  Further,  the  A.S.  form 
l«  properly  Cj/rgel,  of  which  the  dat.  pi.  la  spelt  kycglvm  in 
the  Ilatton  MS.  of  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  ed.  Sweet, 
p.  297,  1,  1.  The  ace.  pi.  hiijclai  occura  in  Cockayne's 
Sliriiii;  p.  103.  The  remarkable  spelling  quothjell  is  quoted 
from  a  piece  called  '  Pnsquin  in  a  Traunce '  in  the  volume 
on  '  Dialect '  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library ;  re- 
pi-inted  from  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  IMO,  pt.  1,  pp.  115,  116. 
The  A.S.  form  is  not  given  in  any  Dictionary, 

Collis,  a  very  fine  and  strong  broth,  strained  and  made 
«lear  for  patients  in  a  state  of  great  weakness  (Nares). 
This  is  a  common  word  in  old  dramas  ;  Nares  gives  several 
examples,  which  could  easily  be  multiplied.  The  M.E.  form 
is  colit  {see  Matzner)  ;  also  spelt  koh/9,  co/ice,  coli/mlie.  This 
is  from  an  O.f .  colk,  coii/eis  (see  coiiUia  in  Godefroy),  later 
coulis,  Colgrave  gives  '  Coiilin,  maac.  a  cullis,  or  broth  of 
boiled  meat  strained;'  and  the  adj.  couliii,  gliding,  whence 
potage  cvulk,  lit.  gliding  pottage,  i.e.  gliding  through  a 
strainer,  used  in  the  same  sense  as  cou/is  alone.  It  was 
therefore  originally  the  masculine  form  of  an  adjective, 
answering  to  Low  Lat.  'colaficiiis,  from  cohirc,  to  flow,  to 
■train  through  a  sieve.  Similarly  ;!)Oc/-c»//is  means  'gliding 
gate  ' ;  and  the  only  difference  between  cuUis,  broth,  and  the 
lullis  in  fiort-cullk  is  that  the  former  is  masculine  {coMieim) , 
Knd  the  lalt«r  feminine  (coloticia) ;  see  coitiis,  coulisse  in  Cot- 
grave.     And  see  Wedgwood. 

Dogger,  H  kind  of  fishing- vessel.  It  occurs  in  Hexbam  as 
a.  Du.  word;  he  has:  'eeii  Dogger,  a  Fishers  Boat;'  also 
'  a  Sling  or  casting-net ;  also,  a  Satchell.'  Ho  gives  also  : 
*  Doggt,  an  English  Mastif ;  e«i  Doggr-boot,  a  great  Barke,' 
^Ibo:  ' Doggerzftndt,  a  Shelve  of  white  sand,  or  a  Quick- 
Sand  in  the  Seu.'      He  also  notes  the  verb :    '  Boggen,  or 
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doggeren,  to  Dogg  one,  or,  to  follow  one  secretly.'  But  tin 
word  is  said  not  tp  be  old  in  Dutch.  Again,  the  Icel.  Diet 
has :  '  Dugga,  a  small  (English  or  Dutch)  fishing-vessel 
[mentioned]  a.d.  1413,  where  it  is  reported  that  thirt; 
'English  fski-duggiir  came  fishing  about  Iceland  that  summer 
Hence  the  word  seems  to  belong  neither  to  Dutch  nor  Ic€ 
landic,  but  rather  to  English.  Minsheu's  Diet.  (1627)  gives 
'  Dogger,  a  kinde  of  ship ; '  and  says  it  is  mentioned  in  tb 
Statutes  of  31  Edw.  III. ;  Stat.  3,  cap.  I ;  which  is  perha^ 
the  earliest  notice  of  it.  Perhaps  it  is  connected  wL 
dog;  but  evidence  is  wanting.  When  Hexham  defia^ 
Dogge-boot  as  '  a  great  Barke*  one  wonders  whether  he  s:^ 
the  joke.    The  Du.  Dogger-zandt  answers  to  E.  'Dogger-bar^/ 

Dot.     I  have  marked  dot  as  Dutch,  because  I  could  fix? 
no  early  example.     However,  there  is  an  A.S.  dott,  a  littJ 
lump;  see  Bosworth's  Dictionary,  new  edition;  and  Dot  ic 
the  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary. 

Dranght-house,  a  privy  (2  Kings  x.  27  ;  cf.  Matt.  xv.  17). 
Some  connect  this  word  with  draff,  husks,  refuse  ;  but  this  ia 
wholly  a  mistake.  Draught  is  short  for  mth-draught,  pre- 
cisely as  dramng-rooni  is  short  for  with-dratcing-room,  the 
prefix  being  lost  owing  to  lack  of  stress.  With-draugh\ 
means  '  a  place  to  which  one  withdraws,'  and  is  a  translatioi 
of  the  O.F.  retrait,  Cotgrave  gives :  *  se  retrahir,  to  retire 
or  withdraw  himself;'  whence  ' retraicte,  fem.  a  retrait 
retiring,  withdrawing  ' ;  and  '  re f raid,  masc.  an  ajax,  privy 
house  of  office.'  In  the  Curial  of  Alain  Charretier,  a 
Englished  by  Caxton,  ed.  Furnivall,  p.  7,  1.  23,  we  are  toL 
how  the  courtier  has  to  dance  attendance  all  day  long  upo: 
the  prince ;  *  he  shal  muse  ydelly  alday,  in  awaytyng  tha 
men  shal  open  the  dore  to  hym,  of  the  chambre  or  tci/th 
draught  of  the  prynce.*  Here  the  original  French  has,  a 
noted  at  p.  viii,  rut/s  du  retrait ;  and  M.  Paul  Meyer  draw 
attention  to  Caxton's  habit  of  rendering  some  of  the  word 
of  the  original  by  two  consecutive  synonyms.  Hence  uyth 
draught  and  chambre  are  both  translations  of  the  same  E 
masc.  sb.,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  there  is  no  doub^ 
It  must  seem  very  strange  that  a  courtier  should  wait  upa 
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ck    'prince  under  such  circumstances,  but  the  matter  is  put  out 
o£*    doubt  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Lord  Bacon,  in  his 
IL^Heot  Richard  III.,  ed.  Lumby,  p.  82:  'Whiche  thyng  this 
page  wel  had  marked  and  knowen  .  .  .  For  vpon  this  pages 
"^^ordes  king  Richard  arose.     For  this  communication  had 
i^e  [the  king]  sitting  at  the  draught ; '  to  which  Bacon  adds 
tHe  contemptuous  comment,  *  a  conuenient  carpet  for  such  a 
counsaile ; '  see  the  whole  passage.     This  is  a  clear  instance 
of  a  page  bringing  a  message  to  a  king  by  actually  venturing 
into  his  retrait.     In  some  cases  the  prefix  was  not  lost,  but 
preserved  in  a  corrupted  form.     The  th  in  with  was  assimi- 
lated to  the  d  in  draught.      Hence  the   form  widdraught, 
^pelt  wyddrought  in  Clark's  edition  of  Willis's  Architectural 
History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  vol.  ii.  p.  245. 
Nex^t,  one  of  the  e/'s  was  dropped,  and  we  get  the  form  in 
**hillip8*  Diet.,  viz.  *  ttydranght,  a  water-course,  or  water- 
P^^sage,  a  sink,  or  common  shore ; '  where  the  reference  is, 
^y  «  slight  change,  to  the  withdrawal  of  refuse  or  of  water. 
^    this  form,  it  is  extremely  common  in  old  leases,  which 
'^^^tion  'sewers,  drains,  wy-draughts,'  etc. ;  and  'wy-draught, 
^ink,  or  drain,'  is  in  Halli well's  Dictionary.     Some  years 
.  S^'^,  I  was  asked  to  explain  this  prefix  try-y  but  I  gave  it  up; 
'^  T  now  perfectly  clear.     Hence  draught  is  merely  short  for 
I'draught,  and  draught-house  for  with- draught- house.     Dr. 
^Tnivall's  glossary  explains  with-draught  as  with-drawing- 
* Jw ;  which  is  quite  correct  radically ;  only  we  must  make 
distinction  as  to  the  sense  in  which  with-drawing-room  is 
I,  and  not  consider  it  as  all  one  with  the  modern  drawing^ 
^^^>yw.     The  G.  word  Abtritt  is  formed  with  an  analogous 
,^  ^  "Velopment  of  meaning.     In  the  New  Testament,  we  also 
*^'^e  mention   of  'a   draught  of   fishes,'   which   is   merely 
^ther  use  of  the  same  word.     The  derivation  is  from  the 
rb  to  draw. 

draughts,  a  game.     The  game  of  draughts  means  the  game 

moves.     This  we  know  from  Caxton's  Game  of  the  Chesse, 

^  the  Tale  of  Beryn.     Draught,  in  the  sense  of  *  move,*  is 

translation  of   the  F.  trait.     See  my  note  to  Chaucer's 

inor  Poems,  p.  255, 1.  653.    Wedgwood  has  a  similar  note, 
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and  cilee  Ilal.   iiro,  a  move,  from  (irare,  to  draw.     Cf.   'a 
diaini  game.' 

Faldstool.  A.S.  firldesiol ;  A.S.  Leechdoms,  ed.  Cockayne, 
vol.  i.  p.  Ixxii,  1.  3. 

Fanteague,  a  worry,  or  bustle,  also,  ill-humour ;  Halliwell. 
To  be  'in  a  finiteagae'  or  'in  a  J'tinti-eg,'  i.i:  to  be  in  a  stale 
of  excit.enient,  ia  a  familiar  expression.  The  word  is  in 
Pickwick,  chapter  xxxviii.,  where  fantoeys  means  "  v 
or  'troubles.'  It  is  clearly  from  F.  /nnatique,  adj.,  '  tnad, 
frantick,  in  a  frenzie,  out  of  his  little  wita;'  Cotgrave. 
Hence  it  is  allied  to  Fanatic. 

Firk,  to  beat.  Used  by  Shakespeare;  see  Nares.  Narea 
remarks  that  it  is  said  to  be  from  the  Lat.  fertre.  But  it  is 
the  M.E.  fcrkeii,  to  convey,  also  to  drive,  elc. ;  see  Malzner. 
Further,  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  A.S.  feirtan,  to  convey. 
Ettmiiller  reasonably  supposes  it  to  be  derived  tTota/aran,  to 
go,  fare. 

Fit,     This  difficult  form  is  comment«d  on  by  Wedgwood         ,^-j 
in  his  book  of  'Contested  Etymologies.'    We  must,  however,  „^ 

disiinguish  between  the  senses.  It  is  best  to  take  the  easiest  j-  ,' 
first.  Fit,  s.  a  portion  of  a  poem,  now  obsolete,  is  certainly  -^^  i„ 
the  A.S.  Jit,  Jilt,  a  song,  poem,  or  verse,  I  do  not  think  this^  ^  y" 
is  disputed.  Fii,  s.  a  sudden  attack  of  illness,  is  derived  bj^^  ^^^  _ 
Wedgwood  from  'G.  //.'  an  interjection  representing  tlifc.^^jj,J 
Bound  of  something  whisking  by,'  etc.  But  it  is  plainly  th_«^^g  fl 
M.E.  _fit,  a  contest,  sn  attack,  a  bout,  sufficiently  il lustra t«^;^^^ 
by  Matzner;  and  from  the  A.S.  fl,  Jitt,  a  contest,  allied  •-     ^ 

fettian,  to  contend.     I  think  Wedgwood  has  been  '~"t'''"~m J 

by  my  supposition  that  the  A.S.  Jitt,  a  verse,  and  A.S.  _^fi, ,  a 

contest,  are  the  same  word.     If  it  will  simplify  matters,^^  .,  I 
am  willing  to  dissociate  them.     But  when  we  remember  tl^^^Tliat 

a  Jit  or  poem  was,  I  suppose,  so  much  as  was  sung  at  once m,  I 

see  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that,  as  the  harp  passed  roiCL^^nd 
at  the  feast  in  olden  times,  each  singer  contributed  Lis  Jil^  __,  or 
portion,  to  the  Jit,  or  contest.     The  allusions  to  contest^^^  u 
singing  are  surely  common  in  muny  languages.     We  n^  eit 
come  to  the  adj.  ft,  and  to  the  verb  to  Jit.     First  a 
verb,     or  this  Matzner  gives  no  example;  yel  Jitten,  to  set 
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I  order,  or  array,  occurs  at  leaet  five  timea  in  the  Morte 
rtbure.  It  is  probaUj-  derived  from  the  adjeutive,  and  we 
1  see  preseotly  that  Wedgwood  takes  the  ttdj.  to  be  of  F. 
'  flrigin.  There  is  a  very  strong  objection  to  this  when  we 
find  that  Hexham  gives  the  M.Du.  vifiiti,  'to  accommodate, 
to  Jitt,  to  serve;'  which  would  seem  to  be  a  Teutonic  word, 
Kilian  gives  the  same,  and  saya  it  is  Flemish.  I  aee  no 
insuperable  difficulty,  as  Wedgwood  does,  to  tlie  connection 
of  M.E.  ^Ifeii,  to  set  in  order,  with  the  Icel.  f'Jfi.  to  knit 
together,  to  cast  on  stitches  in  making  a  stocking.  On  the 
contrary,  the  notion  of  casting  on  Htilches  is  closely  allied  to 
that  oi  Jitlifig  or  preparing  the  work,  if  indeed  the  ideas  are 
not  identical.  To  knit  a  stocking  is  the  same  thing  aa  to  fit 
it  together.  In  provincial  English  fit  commonly  means 
•  ready.'  Lastly,  aa  to  the  adj.  fit.  It  is,  apparently,  quite 
a  late  word,  only  found,  as  yet,  in  the  Promptorium  Parvu- 
lorum  and  in  later  books.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  verb,  and  merely  means  fitted  or 
prepared.  In  the  Morte  Arthure,  1,  2455,  an  army  is  said  to 
be  '  Faire  fitiyd^  one  frownte,'  i.e.  well  arrayed  in  the  front. 
"Wedgwood's  proposal  is  to  say  that  'fit  is  a  shortening  of 
the  O.E.  {i.e.  M.E.]/*?a(,  or fcle,  neat,  well-made,  good  (Halli- 
well),  from  F.  faici,fait,  made,  fashioned,  viz.  after  a  certain 
IMtt«m  or  certain  requirements.'  There  is  no  good  evidence 
tlittt  the  JI-E.  jHe  is  an  old  word ;  the  quotations  auggeat 
tliat  it  aroae  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  proper  word  for 
'well-made'  vaa  Jeti's,  used  by  Chaucer,  and  anaworing  to 
Iitt.  /iictUiut.  Perhaps  fete  was  suggested  Ly  it,  as  the 
Anglo-F./f^  meant  no  more  than  '  done '  or  '  made,'  like  the 
Latin/«c/«s  which  it  represents.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  by 
DO  means  disposed  to  reject  this  auggestion  ;  whilst  I  also 
hold  to  my  former  view.  So  many  E.  words  result  from  two 
or  three  sources,  that  I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  use  of 
'  fit '  a«  an  adjective  was  due  to  some  confusion  between  the 
verb  fit  above,  the  adj.  feth,  well-made,  and  the  A.F.  Jet, 
made.  In  any  case,  Wedgwood  makes  one  good  point,  in 
which  I  at  once  concur,  viz.  that  the  compound  verb  to  nfit 
certainly  arose,  primarily,  from  the  M.E.  rej'crl,  representiug 
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A.F.  refet^  Lat.  refectiis;  precisely  as  our  benefit  represe 
A.F.  henfet,  Lat.  bene /actus.  See,  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.,  t 
entry :  "  Refecyd  [probably  an  error  for  refetyd\  or  refeet, 
refeted'y  refectus;"  and  the  examples  in  Way's  note.  Wh 
Dr.  Bradley  is  at  work  upon  fit^  he  will  have  to  consult 
slips  for  refit  at  the  same  time.  I  also  note  here  that  seve 
other  words  which  may  or  may  not  be  from  the  same  r 
should  be  examined,  as  they  may  yield  further  informati 
I  would  instance  Goth,  fetjatiy  to  adorn  ;  G.  fitze,  O. 
fizza,  a  skein  ;  Dan.  fid^fed^  a  skein ;  Norweg.  fit^  the  en 
a  texture  or  piece  of  woven  stuff;  Icel.  feti^  a  strand  in  the 
thread  of  a  warp.  See  also  the  article  on  E.  Fries,  fetse,  ft 
fragment,  in  Eoolman. 

Fives,  a  disease  of  horses  (Shakespeare).     Put  for  rir^^^*^ 
which  is  short  for  avives.     See  Avives  in  the  New  E.  Diet. 

Flabbergast,  to  scare.     Probably  for  fiapper-gaat,  Le.  ^^  . 


scare  away  with   a  fly-flap.      Of.  M.E.  gmten,  to  scare,  it 
Stratmann   and   Matzner.      Also :    *  Fiappe,   instrument  t*-^ 
smyte  wythe  flyys  :    Flabellum  ; '    Prompt.  Parv.     And  set^'^^^ 
the  quotation,  in  Richardson,  from  Wilson,  Arte  of  Rheta^'^"^ 
rique,  p.  201. 

Flaw,   a  gust  of  wind  (Shakespeare).     Of.   Swed.  fl^ga 
M.  Du.  v^age  (Hexham);  Du.  vlaag ;  Low  Q.  fiage  (Brei 
Wort.)  ;  M.E.  fiai  in  Matzner ;  and  fi<jg  (3)  in  Wedgwood^^  ^^' 
Allied  to  fiake  and  flag. 

Furlong.  In  Murray's  Diet.,  s.v.  acre,  we  learn  that  a^-^^  ^° 
acre  was,  originally,  a  piece  of  land  40  poles  long  and  fox-^  ^dut 
poles  wide.  Thus  the  rood,  or  the  fourth  part  of  an  acr^'^-^re, 
was  a  piece  of  land  40  poles  long  and  one  pole  wide.  IMT^^^e 
pole,  or  5|  yards,  represented  the  breadth  between  tv^^^^^ 
furrows ;    and  the  40  poles  represented  the  length  to  '  ^ 

measured  along  the  furrow.     Thus  the  furlong,  or  leng^^^  g^^ 
along  the  furrow,  was  40  poles,  i.e,  220  yards,  or  an  eighn^^^hth 
of  a  mile.     The  length  of  40  poles  was  chosen,  precist^^^^sseiy 
because   it   was   an  exact   fraction  of  a  mile.      Hence  t"         ^^^ 
relationship  of  acre  to  mile  is  clearly  seen.     This  mat^^    ^^'' 
was    explained    to    me    by   Dr.    Murray.      In    Halliwc^sK/^^^ 
Dictionary,  we  learn  that  the  proper  country-name  for        /i^ 
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between  two  furrows  was  a  land.  This  explains 
the  phrase  '  nine  land's  length '  in  the  passage  from  Piers 
Plowman,  quoted  in  ray  Dictionary,  a. v.  furlomj.  The 
reference  is  to  the  TOod,  which  was  a  land  in  breadth  and 
It  J'ttrtojiij  in  length;  bo  that  'nine  luuds'  length'  means 
'  more  than  a  mile.' 

Qallant.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  F.  galani,  allied 
o  the  verb  gnler,  to  riot,  rejoice,  be  festive.  I  give  the  usual 
terivation  from  M.H.G.  gril,  mirthful ;  but  the  difference  of 
■owel-sound  is,  perhaps,  insuperable.  I  note,  accordingly, 
he  derivation  given  by  Schwan  (Grammatik  dea  Altfrauz- 
•sischen,  p.  52},  from  O.H.G.  icallon,  G.  it-alien,  to  wander, 
'ove,  go  on  pilgrimage.  I  find  that  Godefroy  gives  yaland 
vith  the  sense  of  vagabond,  or  (as  ho  says)  'sorte  de  brigands.' 
Perhaps  further  search  may  settle  this  question.  The  deriva- 
.ion  here  proposed  involves  no  phonetic  difficulty. 

GambeBon,  a  quilted  jacket.  See  Giimbvioa  in  Godefroy, 
■nd  panibais  in  Diez,  Diez  derives  it  from  O.H.G.  mu/din, 
;he  belly,  Mr,  Wedgwood  refers  us  to  the  Gk.  ^afi^aitiov, 
a  fabric  stuffed  with  cotton  ;  and  I  think  his  article  should 
peceive  due  attention.  The  0.  Span,  yfimbax,  quoted  by 
Diez,  certainly  looks  like  the  Low  Lat.  bombax,  whence  our 
bombatine.  The  Arab,  gonbuz,  cited  by  Diez  from  Freylag, 
looks  like  another  perversion  of  the  same  word.  Perhaps 
the  word  found  its  way  from  Gk.  into  Arabic,  thence  into 
Bpanisb,  and  thence  into  other  European  languages.  I  think 
4he  form  of  the  suffix  is  quite  enough  to  shew  that  the 
O.H.G.  icambeU  was  a  borrowed  word,  and  that  we  cannot 
u  this  case  rely  upon  the  initial  ir  as  original.  It  is  remark- 
»Me  that  Ducange,  who  (a. v.  gambeso)  favours  the  G.  origin, 
actually  supposes,  s.v.  bambacium,  that  gambacium  waa  an 
oifcmatlve  spelling  of  the  latter  word. 

Gambol.  Cf.  F.  jnmhe.  Diez  and  Scheler  think  these 
^■ords  are  derived  form  a  Low  Lat.  caiiiba,  the  leg.  The  ace. 
>J-  cambas  occurs  in  a  Latin  prayer  printed  in  Cockayne's 
*— S.  Leechdoms,  vol,  i.  p.  Ixxi,  I.  20,  It  is  glossed  by  A.8. 
"^nitne,  the  hams.  Ducange  only  gives  the  derivative  cambia, 
-^K  armour.     The  E.  ham  is  from  the  same  root  as  camha. 
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Oamep,  a  small  mat  (Nares).  From  F.  gardenappe  i 
Cotgrave  and  Godefroy.  From  F.  garder  and  nappe,  becau^ 
it  keeps  the  cloth  clean. 

Oay.    The  F.  gai  is  derived  by  Diez,  who  foUowe  Murato 
from  O.H.G.  gdhi,  quick,  whence  also  G.  jdh.     But  a 
more  satisfactory  original  is  the  O.H.G.  tcdhi,  M.H.G.  «w^.*p-^^ 
which  has  the  precise  sense  of  gay,  pretty,  artistically  array  ^^^^ 
The  Bavarian  form  is  wwh,  gay,  pretty;  Schmeller,  ii.  &^^^ 
The  change  of  initial  from  «?  to  ^  is  regular,  as  in  (^.  jj* 
gaimenter,  to  lament,  from  the  older  form  tcaimenter,  &ppe;^K.r- 
ing  in  M.E.  traimenien.    The  O.H.G.  icdhi  is  from  the  stroar-ig 
verb  tcehan,  to  shine ;  see  Schade.     The  etymology  otja^       is 
affected   by  this  change.      This  etymology  is  due  to  l^Hr. 
Mayhew  ;  see  N.  and  Q.,  7  S.  vii.  325.     See  Jaj/, 

Ohoul.  Not  Persian,  marked  in  my  Diet.,  but  a  Persi^^w^ 
word  borrowed  from  Arabic,  as  Mr.  Robertson  Smith  infonr=^* 
me.  So  in  Palmer's  Pers.  Diet.,  col.  443 :  "  Oh&l  ( 
Pers.),  an  ogre,  a  demon  of  the  waste.*' 

Oigging.     Chaucer  has  gigging  of  scheeldes  (Kn.  Ta.  164 
which  Morris  explains  by  *  clattering,'  as  if  it  were  jiggii 
But  the  g  is  hard.     To  gig  a  shield  is  to  fit  it  with  a  n 
strap  or  handle,  formerly  called  a  gig.    Cotgrave  gives  gui^^^^^' 
*the  handles  of  a  targuet  or  shield.'    Godefroy  explains  gu   ^£f^ 
as  the  strap  by  which  a  shield  was  hung  round  the  neck,  a-  "^^^ 
gives  numerous  examples.     Other  spellings  are  guigue,  gu^  -^^' 
guichcy  gninche,  and  even  gnnce  (probably  corrupt).     X  ""l^® 
word  is  evidently  of  Teutonic  origin.      Perhaps  the  wcr^*"^ 
merely  meant  *fold'  or  *bend.'     Cf.  Swed.  vika^  to  fold,        '^^ 
double,  to  plait;  Icel.  rikja,  to  turn;  G.  irickel,  a  roll,  tciek^^^^* 
to  roll  round,  wrap  up ;  but  this  is  uncertain. 

Gite,  Gyte.  This  word  occurs  twice  in  Chaucer,  C.T.  3^  ^^  ^' 
6141.  Sirakin's  wife  wore  'a  ggie  of  red ' ;  the  Wyf  of  R  ^^'^ 
wore  'gaze  scarlet  gytes,*    Tyrwhitt  explains  it  by  'robe,'   "1>*^^ 


it  may  have  meant  'cap'  or  'veil,'  or  'head-covering,'  whm^^" 
suits  the  context  even  better.  Nares  shews  that  it  is  \»^^^^ 
thrice  by  Gascoigne,  and  once  by  Fairfax.  The  sens-^  ^* 
uncertain  there,  but  seems  to  mean  'robe';  Hazlitt's  Gloas^^'^^ 
to  Gascoigne  omits  the  word  altogether.     I  presume  that^    ^-.W 
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18  Lard ;  hence  the  scribes  prefer  y  to  %  in  writing  it  (cf. 

!.E.  gydey  E.  guide).      It  is  doubtless  of  French  origin. 

C5odefroy  gives:    * guite^  chapeau.'      Roquefort  has:    *mte^ 

-voile.'     The  F.  Gloss,  appended  to  Ducange  gives  the  word 

^^itart  as  applied  to  a  man,  and  witarde  as  applied  to  a  woman. 

lELence,  perhaps,  the  O.F.  wiart,  which  Roquefort  explains  as 

^  veil  with  which  women  cover  their  faces,  evidently  the 

same  as  O.F.  guiart,  explained  by  Godefroy  as  a  dress  or 

^vestment.      The  form  of  the  word  suggests  that   it  is  of 

teutonic  origin ;    but   the  source  is  not  apparent.      It  is 

probably  the  same  word  as  the  M.E.  and  Scot,  gyde,  gide, 

a  dress,  robe,  of  which  Matzner  give   two  examples,  and 

Jamieson  three. 

Glory,  Hand  of.     One  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  is  called 

The  Nurse's  Story;  or,  the  Hand  of  Glory.     It  introduces 

tlxG  line — *  Lit  by  the  light  of  the  Glorious  Hand.'      This 

'g'lorious  hand'  was  supposed  to  be  a  dead  man's  hand,  which 

gctr^Q  a  magic  light.   This  fiction  is  due  to  a  mistaken  popular 

etymology.     We  find  the  O.F.  mandegloire  in  Godefroy ;  it 

supposed  to  signify  *  hand  of  glory,*  but,  as  a  fact,  it  is 

xrariant  spelling  of  mandragore  (Shakespeare's  mandragora), 

means    a    mandrake,    the    plant    so    often    associated 

"W-ith  magic.     We  even  find  the  very  spelling  fnaindegloire ; 

Godefroy  cites,  from  the  Glossaire  des  Salins,  the  entry : 

*  ^f  andragora,  maindegloireJ     This  is  an  excellent  example 

of  the  way  in  which  legends  arise  from  making  up  a  tale 

to  explain  a  word.     It  is  a  caution  to  beware  of  such  tales 

as  these.     The  identification  of  the  hand  of  glory  with  the 

^^andrake  is  clenched  by  the  statement  in  Cockayne's  Leech- 

doins,  i.  245,  that  the  mandrake  'shineth  by  night  altogether 

like  a  lamp.'    The  corruption  of  Lat.  mandragora  to  F.  main- 

^^-gloire  is  noticed  by  Trench  (Eng.  Past  and  Present) ;  but 

^^  does  not  notice  the  E.  translation  of  the  latter. 

OolaptiouB.  *  Cooking  for  a  genteel  fam'ly,  John,  It's  a 
9oluptiouB  life ! '  1862 :  Verses  and  Translations,  by  C.  S. 
^(ftlverley).  Perhaps  it  is  a  corruption  of  voluptious,  i.e. 
^^^^ptuous.  The  sense  of  the  word  is  precisely  the  same  as 
^l^at  of  wluptuous. 
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Gourd,  a  species  of  false  dice ;  Mer.  Wives,  i.  3.  94.  See 
Nares,  who  suggests  that  it  is  named  '  in  allusion  to  a 
gourde  which  is  scooped  out  ; '  which  is  not  a  probable 
guess,  Godefroy's  O.F.  Diet,  gives  the  sb.  gourde  in  the 
sense  of  *a  cheat*  (fourberie),  which  is  much  nearer  the 
mark.  I  suppose,  too,  that  this  sb.  is  allied  to  the  O.F.  adj. 
gourd,  *  numme,  astonied,  asleep,  .  .  .  drowsie,  slow,  heavy, 
sluggish ; '  Cotgrave.  Minsheu's  Span.  Diet.  (162*3)  has 
gordOy  *  grosse,  fat,  heavy,  .  .  .  foolish.*  From  Low  Lat 
gurduSy  a  dolt,  a  numskull ;  Lewis  and  Short.  Perhaps  the 
dice  were  loaded,  and  so  sluggish  in  action,  not  falling  truly. 
Cf.  F.  engourdi,  torpid. 

Hale.  Mr.  Mayhew  points  out  to  me  that  this  is  not 
necessarily  a  Scand.  form,  but  simply  the  Northern  English, 
corresponding  to  A.S.  hdl.  Gf,  halt/  for  hofy,  hame  for 
home,  etc.  We  have  the  Scand.  form  in  the  word  hail,  as 
a  salutation. 

Havoc.     This  word  occurs  several  times  in  Shakespeare^, 
but  does  not  seem  to  be  much  older.     Richardson  quotes 
example  from  TJdall.     I  have  supposed  it  to  be  of  Englis 
origin,  but  Mr.  Mayhew  thinks  it  is  French;  and,  strange 
this  may  seem,  he  is  certainly  right.      The  correepondin 
O.F.  word  is  havot,  which,  by  the  common  confusion  betwe 
c  and  t,  is  occasionally  written  and  printed  havoCf  of  whi 
Godefroy,  s.v.  havot,  gives  an  example.   Moreover,  the  soun 
of  t  and  c  were  probably  confused,  the  word  being  not  clear" 
understood.     Even  the  native  M.E.  bakke  has  been  turn 
into  bat.     The  equivalence  of  E.  havoc  with  the  O.F.  har^^^t 
which  had  the  sense  of  'pillage,  plunder,'  is  verified  by 
peculiar   use.      Thus  Shakespeare  has  the  phrase   *  to  ' 
havoc,'  which  is  obviously  a  translation  of  the  O.F. 
havoty  to  cry  out  plunder,  i.e.  as  I  suppose,  to  give  the  sig 
for  plundering.      Of  this  phrase  Godefroy  gives  two 
examples.     The  etymology  of  havot  is  obscure ;  but  I  take      "*^ 
to  be  allied  to  F.  haret,  a  hook,  especially  a  hook  or  cro^^^k 
made  of  iron,  which  would  be  extremely  useful  to  men  be^  J^ 
upon  plunder.     This  F.  havet  is  of  Teut.  origin,  and  is  eith^^' 
a  F.  adaptation  of  G.  Haft,  a  clasp,  rivet,  crotchet,  or  fro 
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'he  same  root.  The  root  ia  clearly  the  Germanic  haf, 
•^"^^nate  with  the  Aryan  Kap,  as  seen  in  capere,  the  primnry 
ooiK:,!!  being  '  to  seize.'  Hence  htirot  has  to  do  with  seizing, 
**'"  grasping,  the  very  notion  whence  that  of  spoiling  and 
P*-**** Bering  naturally  arisefl,  It  is  now  eaay  to  see  that  from 
**^  BUitie  root  comes  F.  hnrer,  which  Cotgrave  explains  by 
***  look,  or  grapple  with  a  hook  ; '  and  the  F.  ah.  harie, 
^'hich  he  explains  by  'a  gripe,  or  a  handful;  also  a  booty, 
***"   F»rey;'  and  even  the  F.  adv.  haremeiit,  which  he  explains 


y  •  greedily,'  covetously.'  Cf.  also  E.  Friesic  kitjfm,  to 
**^Vour  greedily  (Koolman);  E.  Friesic  hrJft'H,  to  catch  up, 
*^*~*S-  to  seize.  The  latter  is  a  strong  verb,  and  is  cognate 
**"*t.'h  A.S.  Itfbbim,  Goth,  hafjan^  and  the  Lat.  mjHw. 
f  ^logf.  Kemblea  Charters  contain  the  place-names  Mocget- 
"^**'/c  and  Ilocgeiiiin.  We  have  Hognton  in  (Oxfordshire,  and 
■^^ orjiithorjie  in  Lincolnshire ;  besides  other  traces  of  it. 

111.  The  Icel.  ilir,  ill,  properly  has  a  long  i.  Mr.  Bradley 
^"^eges's  that  il  is  short  for  '¥f>lr,  idle,  cognate  with  A.S.  iiM. 
^-^tljerwise  the  A.S.  idel  has  no  Scandina^nan  cognate.  And 
'*-ti^  equation  of  Icel.  Ulv  with  A.S.  yfd  is  impossible.  But 
tl»«  connection  in  sense  is  not  made  out. 

Ive,  or  Herb  Ive.  In  Chaucer's  See.  Non.  Ta.  146,  Partlet 
»d%"i8(:-8  Chanticleer  to  eat  some  erhe  yre,  I  find  no  explana- 
tion of  this  in  Tyrwhitt  or  Morris.  I  used  to  think  it  was 
tbe  same  as  '  ivy,'  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  the  word 
*^s  F" reach.  Cotgrave  has:  'Ice,  fem.  The  herb  Ive;  lee 
orfJirHique,  Field  cypress,  herb  Ive,  Ground-Pine,  Forget- 
"^ae-not."  Now  Field-cypress  and  Ground-pine  are  both 
lajnes  for  ^wja  rhiniiwpitya,  a  kind  of  bugle.  Littri5  explains 
toe  mod.  F.  ire  by  Tfucrium  c/imu'epiti/a,  a  kind  of  germander, 
*  'Very  closely  allied  labiate  plant.  The  explanation  'ground- 
Pme'  will,  I  suppose,  do  very  well.  Britten's  Plant-namea 
***»ly  gives  Herti  Ire,  with  three  explanations,  viz.  Plaiitiiijo 
^^'roHopm,  or  buck's-horn  plantain;  JJuga  Cham<epity»,  or 
l5*"oiiQd-piue,  as  above;  and  Senebiera  Coroiuyntx,  or  lesser 
^*' **rt- cress.  A  Glossary  called  Sinouoma  Bartholoraei,  ed. 
^'  L.  G.  Mowat,  Oxford,  ISB'i,  at  p.  17,  has:  •Conmren-i, 
^~  herbive ; '  where  comu  cerm  answers  to  '  buck's  horn.' 
^^^^m-na.  Truu.  laSB-W 
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Wriglit's  Vocabularies  give  the  Latin  names  as  astriago 
OHtragium  and  erifeon,  but  the  senses  are  unknown  ;    a1 
the  A.S.  name  as  li^tryrt,  which  Mr.  Cockayne  doubtful' 
interprets  as  the  *  dwarf-elder/  which  does  not  suit.      T! 
etymology  of  the  F.  ive  is  unknown.     There  is  no  reason 
connecting  it  with  E.  ivg,  nor  with  E.  yew,  both  of  whi 
Littr^  mentions,  but  does  not  seem  to  favour.     Halli^ 
explains  Herbive  by  forget-me-not,  quoting  from  Gerai 
but  the  name  of  '  forget-me-not '  is  sometimes  given  to 
ground-pine  (see  Britten),  which  brings  us  back  to  the 
result  as  before.      Thus  the  likeliest  solution  is  the 
ChamcppitySy  as  regards  the  sense,  but  the  origin  of  th( 
ive  remains  obscure. 

Jay.     The  etymology  o(  jay  is  from  the  O.F.  iay,    ^ay, 
mod.  F.  geai\  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  from  O.H  G.  QdM^y 
M.H.G.  gaehe  (G./aAf),, quick;  hence,  lively.    This  is  alreau«^y 
in  my  Dictionary ;    but  it  is  necessary  to  notice  it  he^**^* 
because  it  must  be  dissociated  from  gay.     See  Guy. 

Lake.     I  have  supposed  this  word  to  be  borrowed  fro*"^^ 
Lat.  }am%^  with  which  the  A.S.  lagu  is  cognate.     Prof.  Earl*'  -^^  1 
in   his   A.S.  Charters,  p.   465,   says — "It  is  important  t^^ 
observe  that  a  lake  is  not  [rather,  wa%  not]  a  pool,  but       ^ 
stream  of  running  water.     Thus  a  boundary  often  follows  th>^^^^. 
course  of  a  lake  (A.S.  andlang  lace),  and  such  a  stream  i^  ^ 
called   a   boundary-stream    {geinder-lacu).   .   .  This   lake  fcC^^" 
running  water  is  a  genuine  English  word,  and  it  is  still  widel-^^    ^ 
current  in  the  W.  of  England,  in  Devon  and  Somerset,  an^^-^ 
probably  Dorsetshire.     If  we  are  now  familiar  with  the  woi^^^^ 
as  meaning  a  pool,  it  is  one  of  the  thousand  proofs  of 
deep  tinge  our  language  has  taken  from  the  Itomane8qu< 
If  this  be  so,  our  A.S.  lacu,  a  lake,  a  running  stream, 
been  more  or  less  confused  with  the  Lat.  lacua  and  F. 
from  which  it  was  originally  distinct.     Cf.  Ship-lake,  M( 
lake,  both  on  the  Thames.     The  G.  Lache  now  mean^^^^  ^ 
pool,  lake,  or  puddle;    but,  according  to  Weigand,  it  ^^    ^^ 
once   applied  to   running   water.     The  theories  about  ^be 

G.  Lache  are  various.     Kluge  dissociates  it  from  Lat.  /<e^-^%^ 
but  makes  a  difficulty  of  connecting  it  with  the  adj.  2^^        j 
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leaky.  But  the  Icel.  strong  verb  kkn,  to  leak,  with  the 
pt.  t.  lak,  aeems  sufBoieiit  to  funiiah  the  root-form  ;  see 
the  Teut.  root  i.AK,  to  drip,  in  Fick,  iii.  261.  The  atem  lak 
perhaps  accounts  both  for  A.S.  lac-u,  as  above,  and  the  verb 
lerran,  for  'tac-ian,  to  moisten.  From  the  same  stem  we 
have  also  the  Lowl.  Sc.  lafch,  a  poijl,  a  swamp,  in  Scott's 
Guy  Mnnnering;  (see  Jaraieaon)  ;  also  Yksh.  hclie,  a  muddy 
hole,  a  bog  (see  HaUiwell),  The  orig.  sense  of  leka  was  to 
drip,  or  ooze  drop  by  drop  ;  hence  the  A.S.  !acH  may  have 
meant  a  stream  formed  by  wet  draining  away  from  land,  a 
iluggi»h  stream  or  gutter,  from  which  the  transition  to  ihe 
tense  of  pool  or  swampv  place  was  easy.  The  Bremen 
(Vorterbuch  assigns  to  Lnchfi  ibe  double  meaning  of  'swamp' 
ind  *  brine ' ;  and  the  latter  agrees  with  the  Swed.  laka, 
fickle,  juice,  sup.  We  may  also  note  here  the  prov,  E.  hich, 
1  wet  ditch  or  gutter,  and  the  river  Lfch  in  Gloucestershire, 
near  which  is  Lfvhlnde.  See  Latch.  (I  make  the  above  note 
by  way  of  suggestion  only.) 

LampaB,  a  disease  in  the  mouth  of  horses.  It  occurs  in 
Cotgrave,  and  in  Fitzherbert's  Husbandry,  ed.  Skeat,  sect. 
81  :  'In  the  mouthe  is  the  hmpiiK,  and  is  a  thycke  skyn  full 
of  bloude,  hangyng  ouer  his  tethe  aboue,  that  he  may  not 
eate.'  It  is  from  F.  lampan,  'the  /ampasse,  or  swelling  in  a 
horse's  mouth;'  sometimes  spelt  hmpagt,  Littr^  discusses 
it,  and  shews  that  it  is  also  spelt  empas,  as  if  /  stoiid  for  the 
article.  He  hesitates  as  to  the  original  form.  But  this  is 
settled  by  the  occurrence  of  Ital.  Inmpasco,  with  the  same 
sense ;  see  Florio.  Besides  which,  Godef roy  gives  iampa»  as 
the  O.F.  form;  so  that  empan  is  a  corruption.  It  is  probably 
allied  to  F.  iamper,  to  swallow  in  great  gulps,  a  nasalised 
form  of  F.  iiiper,  to  lap,  spelt  Uipper  in  Cotgrave.  The  F. 
lapcr  is  of  Teut.  origin ;  cf.  M.  Du.  lappen,  lapen,  '  to  lap  or 
licke  like  a  dogge;'  Hexham.  The  insertion  of  aj  may  have 
been  suggested  by  Iiftt.  laiubcre. 

Lampers.  Lawmpas,  &  kind  of  tbin  silk.  Halliwcll  gives 
lam[/or*,  a  kind  of  thin  silk;  and,  in  his  edition  of  Nares, 
cilts  a  quotation  for  it  dated  1559.  This  form  is  probably 
an  error  for  lampere,  as  that  is  precisely  the  M.  Butch  form. 
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Hexham  gives :    *  tampers,  fine  silke  Cloaih  or  Linnen ;  i 
lampers,  a  Covering  Garment,  or  a  Veile ; '  whence  mod.  I 
lamfer,  crape.      I  find  a  much  older  form,  viz.  lawmpas^ 
the  following  examples:    'half  a  pes  of  hxcmpas^  and, 
volet  [piece]  of  lawmpaa  neu  * ;   both  in  Testamenta  Eboi 
censia,  i.  130.     This  is  from  the  F.  lampas,  which  see 
Littr^.    I  suppose  that  the  M.  Du.,  though  probably  borrow 
from  French,  has  preserved  an  older  form.     I  suggest  tl 
the  original  form  was  lampers,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  t 
word  which  we  spell  lawn  in  English,  and  of  the  word  pi 
used  in  Chaucer's  Prologue.     It  may  have  been  spelt  lan^ 
by  confusion  with  F.  lampas,  a  disease  of  horses.     See  Per 

Latch,  to  moisten.  In  Shak.  M.N.D.  iii.  2.  36,  we  have  t 
words :  "  Hast  thou  yet  latched  the  Athenian's  eyes  With  1 
love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do?"  Here  latch  means 
moisten,  or  to  distil  drops.  Perhaps  it  should  be  letch ;  f r< 
A.S.  leccan,  to  moisten,  irrigate  ;  from  the  same  root 
Swed.  laka,  Dan.  lage,  to  distil,  also  to  pickle.  Other  relal 
words  are  E.  Fries,  lekken,  to  drop,  drip,  leak;  whei 
lek'/at,  a  vessel  to  catch  drops,  answering  to  prov.  E.  lati 
pan,  a  dripping-pan.  The  Swed.  laka  /)a,  to  put  hot  wa 
into  a  mashing-tub  (Widegren),  is  precisely  the  prov. 
latch  on,  to  put  water  on  the  mash  when  the  first  wort  1 
run  off  (Halliwell).  The  prov.  E.  latch,  to  catch,  is  fron 
different  root ;  but  may  have  influenced  the  form  of  the  I 
common  verb.  See  Lake.  With  the  above  we  may  a 
compare  prov.  E.  leche,  a  deep  rut,  used  in  Yorkshire  (Ha. 
well) ;  also,  in  the  same  county,  leek,  to  leak,  leek  on^  to  p< 
on  (obviously  the  Northern  equivalent  to  latch  on),  leek  off^ 
drain  off;  also  letch,  a  wet  ditch  or  gutter;  and  the  E 
Anglian  letch,  a  vessel  for  making  lye.  All  these  are  rela 
words,  from  the  same  root.  The  Teut.  root  is  lak,  to  di 
drip ;  Fick,  iii.  261.  See  my  letter  on  this  word  in 
Academy, 1IL2.^  11,  1889,  p.  323. 

Lea  (1),  untilled  land.  A.S.  Uah ;  which  see  in  the  A 
Diet.  M.E.  Uy,  lay ;  see  my  Diet.  Also  spelt  ley,  lei, 
Often  called  Iny-land,  whence  popular  etymology  conned 
it  with  the  verbs  lay  and  lie,  and  with  the  notion  of  1/i 
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fallow.     Even  Stratmann  suggeata  a  derivation  from  /iygen, 

to  lie;  which  appears  to  be  wrong.     Cognate  with  O.H.G, 

i  li/i,  and  Lat.  liiens  ;  see  Schade.     I  helieve  that  the  account 

k^      in  my  Diet,  is  correct ;  but  I  wish  to  point  out  the  confusion 

^H      Ibat  has  arisen  from  two  false  connections,  viz.  one  with  the 

^B       verb  to  /(V,  and  another  with  lea,  a  posture.     See  below. 

^^  I.e&  (2),  tee,  a  pasture.     I  believe  that  this  word  is  a 

I  toUilly  different  word  from  feti,  untilled  land,  and  has  arisen 

'  from  mere  confusion.     I  take  the  more  correct  spelling  to  bo 

/•^'■.  and  that  it  is  really  a  mistaken  form,  due  to  cutting  off 

'fce  s  from  the  word  Zees,  a  pasture.     The  correct  form  is 

preserved  in  Lefn,  a  place  in  the  N.E.  of  Staffordshire,  and 

'n    the  surname  Led.     We  have  a  similar  loss  of  final  s  in 

»A^r-nf,  pea,  C/itnee,  s/iai/  for  chiiim;  etc.     This  I  take  to  be  the 

^''o  r-d  used  by  Gray :  '  The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the 

'^f*,'  i.e.  over  the  pasture,  not  the  fallow-land.     I  write  this 

^''ticle  chiefly  by  way  of  warning  to  Dr.  Murray,  believing 

*'**^t  the  words  !en  and  Zees  have  been  almost  inextricably 

*^**»:»fused.     A  good  example  of  this  is  given  by  Nares.     He 

H.*^<3te8  a  passage  from  W.  Browne,  containing  the  word  Uane, 

&    f^asture,  and  remarks  that  '  the  same  author,  with  the  eare- 

'easness  of  his  time,  in  p.  6H,  writes  it  /c/ys;'  whereas  the 

■Uti  fortunate  culprit  is  probably  right,  seeing  that  ieyfg  means 

'*^'»«,  the    plural   of  tea.      Hares   only  quotes    one    of  these 

passagoa,    but    the    other   is    in    Eichardson.      The    former 

p»8»age  suggests  that  lease  is  singular,  and  speaks  of  a  river's 

overflow,  which  "  makes  that  channel  which  was  shepherd's 

lews,"  i.e.  a  shepherd's  pasture.     In  the  other  passage,  In/ei 

'a    plural :    '  Whilst  other  lads  are  sporting  on   the   leyes' 

"Htannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  i.  song  3.     We  get  a  further  trace 

°'  f^r»,  a  pasture,  in  Cowel's  Interpreter;   he  gives  us,  s.v. 

^^j  the  remark:  '  We  also  term  pasture  by  a  frequent  name 

■o    Several  counties  leya,  and    so  it  is  used   in  Domesday.' 

'hen  we  get  back  to  the  M.E.  period,  all  confusion  ceases. 

^'*,  fallow-land,  is  the  M.E.  ley,  A.S.  liah  ;  entered  under 

^**  in  Stratmann.     But  leea  or  lese,  pasture,  is  the  M.E.  lete, 

""  feaife,  entered  under  lesire  in  Stratmann;   from  an  A.S, 

^'"^  Ids  or  ld»ii.    Of  the  M.E.  form  one  example  may  suffice, 
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viz.  from  Will,  of  Palerne,  1.  175,  where  wg  are  told  tliat 
William  learnt  '  to  kepe  alle  her  bestes,  and  bring  h(^m  in 
the  beat  lese.'  The  form  kasoic,  from  the  stem  of  the  oblique 
cusea  of  ISsii,  ia  common  in  Shropshire,  pronounced  lezzer, 
glossic  [lezu'],  I  think  there  must  have  been  two  distinct 
forms  in  A.S.,  both  feminine,  viz.  liks,  gen.  l^»e,  and  Ichw, 
genitive  likswf.  In  Bosworlb's  Dictionary,  the  latter  of  these 
forms  is  not  given ;  but  all  the  examples  are  entered  under 
/ih  only.  The  nom.  pi.  li'eawf,  poscua,  is  given  in  Wright's 
Vocab.  80.  49  (or,  ed.  Wiilker,  3-.>6.  2i},  aa  well  as  laea, 
pascua,  in  ^Ifric'a  Grammar,  13.  Somner,  in  his  Dictionary, 
s.v.  livxice,  shows  that  he  understood  the  matter;  he  explains 
it  by  'paHcmtm,  feeding- ground  or  pasture,  a  Ueae  or  common.' 
The  derived  verb  is  hhician. 

Liana,  Liane,  a  sort  of  cordage  formed  by  climbing  plants. 
In  St«dmau'8  Expedition  to  Surinam,  i.  2i)2,  are  described 
the  nvbepn,  or  'ligneous  ropes'  that  abound  on  the  trees;  at 
p.  231  he  speaks  of  '  the  ncdecs,  called  by  the  French  ItouHft, 
by  the  Spaniards  bejuem,  and  in  Surinam  tatj-taij'  The  word 
ia  French ;  see  Uam  in  Littr^.  The  E.  spelling  Jiana  prob- 
ably arose  from  a  notion  that  the  word  was  of  Spaniab  origin, 
which  is  not  the  case. 

Limpet.  It  is  now  found  that  this  word  is  of  Latin  origin.  , 
The  Lat.  lempreda  is  sometimes  found  aa  lempreda  or  Ifmprida,  ^ 
and  passed  into  A.S.  as  kmpeilu.  Thus  we  find  the  gloMc- 
'lemprida,  lempedu,'  in  Wright's  A.S.  Gloss.,  ed,  Wiilker-^ 
col,  438,  L  17.  The  A.S.  ewp  paases  regularly  into  imp,  a,^ 
in  E.  limp,  connected  with  A.S.  lemp-heall.  This,  with  lo^^, 
of  the  suffix,  gave  the  form  limped,  whicli  naturally  becanK::^; 
limpet  by  association  with  the  common  F.  suffix,  -et ;  cf,  ala^ 
A.S.  abbod  with  the  E.  abbot.  We  still  want  an  example 
the  M.E.  form.     Lamprei/  is  a  doublet,  from  the  French. 

Marry  Oip.  An  exulamation  in  Ben  Jonson  ;  see  Nar*- 
who  speculates  wrongly  as  to  its  origin.  The  older  phi«- 
is  '  By  Mart/  Gipcij,'  in  Skelton,  ed.  Dyce,  vol.  i.  p.  4 
1.  1455.  Qipcy  or  Oiput/  meaus  '  Egyptian,'  and  Mary  ^ 
means  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  Sniicta  Maria  jEyi/ptutca,  wW^ 
day  is  April  9,     Dyce  remarks  that  this  is  the  origin  of     tie 
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plirasea  marri/  gep,  marrt/  gip,  marrr/  giie/>,  tiinrry  gup.     We 
tven  6nd  tnarri/  giip  (Narea).     But  g'lep,  guji,  gnp,  with  hard 
ij,  ought  to  be  separated  from  gep,  gip=Jt'p,jip- 
[  Karten.     The  older  form  ia  martern.    I  derive  this  from 

I  0,F.  marlre.  with  excreecent  n  after  r,  aa  in  bitler-n  for 
lilour.  But  the  h  may  be  adjectival.  I  find  *  couertur 
rnnrfrin,'  a  coverlet  made  of  marten's  skins  ;  Rom.  of  Horn, 
1.  736  {ed.  Brede  and  Stengel), 

Hannder,  to  drivel.  The  verb  to  maunder  was  a  cant  word, 
meaning  to  beg,  und  oecura  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ;  see 
A'area.  Secondly,  it  meant  to  grumble,  in  whiuh  sense  it 
also  occurs  in  the  same ;  see  Narea.  This  sense  of  grumble 
easily  arises  from  that  of  whining  like  a  beggar.  Thirdly, 
it  came  to  mean  to  talk  idly,  to  drivel ;  not  a  very  different 
fieiise.  The  verb  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  sb.  mmtndfr, 
^  beggar;  so  that  to  nnnnider  waa  to  act  as  a  beggar.  Again, 
9iiau>idrr,  a  beggar  (also  in  Nares)  was  made  from  the  verb 
^lutuntf,  to  beg,  used  by  Ben  Jonson  (Nares).  Nares  auggesta 
that  it  meant,  originally,  to  beg  with  a  tmiunil,  or  basket, 
in  one's  bund  for  the  reception  of  victuals.  This  is  one  of 
those  despeiale  guesses  in  which  I  have  no  faith.  Maiinils 
"^■er«  baitkets  for  flowers,  herbs,  or  household  nierchandiae ; 
»nd  the  explanation  ia  very  forced.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  verb  to  mnunil  is  of  F.  origin.     The  F.  watiiicr,  to 

I  command,  sometimes  meant  to  demand  also  (see  Godefroy). 
It  may  easily  have  been  confused  with  inendier  (Lat.  tiietuU' 
tare),  to  beg  ;  for  the  O.F.  mendier  was  sometimes  spelt 
iManduT,  and  the  adjectives  meiidi,  indigent,  and  meiidien, 
^ggiigi  "pre  also  spelt  umntH  and  ttiandien  respectively 
;(Godefroy)-  Hence  I  suspect  that  the  E.  maunder  depends 
Upon  a  confusion  of  the  Lat.  verbs  mandnre  aTid  nntiditare, 
and  has  nothing  at  ull  to  do  with  A.S,  viand,  a  basket, 
Uay-weed,  a  plant;  Mnh-icaria  imdorn,  AntheiiiPi  cotula, 
eic.  I  make  a  note  that  jV«y  is  here  short  for  mai/ihe,  A.S. 
Bingi'f'e.     See  Briiten'a  I'laiit-nanies  and  the  A.S.  Diet. 

tM&Bzard,  Ibo  head  (Shakespeare).  See  Nares,  whose 
KUggestlon  is  perfectly  right,  viz.  that  it  "  was  made  from 
mas^r;  comparing  the  head  to  a  large  goblet."     But,  almost 
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immediately  afterwards,  Nares  quotes  two  passages  in  which 
he  says  it  is  **  corrupted  to  mazer"  Of  coarse  these  two 
passages  prove  the  exact  contrary,  viz.  that  mazer  is  the 
original  form.  The  etymology  of  mazer  is  known ;  see  my 
Dictionary.     Wedgwood  takes  the  same  view. 

Mean,  to  moan ;  Mid.  Nt.  Dr.  v.  330.    Ignorantly  changed 

to  moans  in  some  modem  editions  ;  but  it  is  quite  right. 

Mean  is  the  A.S.  mtknan,  to  moan ;  whereas  moan  should 

answer  to  a  sb.  *mdn,  as  yet  undiscovered.    So  also  we  say  to 

feed,  not  to  food.     It  has  the  correct  vowel- change. 

Meese,  Mees,  a  mansion,  manse,  plow-land,  etc.     Nares 
gives  a  quotation  for  meese,  and  says  it  means  *  meads '  or 
'meadows';  but  it  means  *  mansion.'    Halliwell  gives  *Mee9e, 
a  mead,  field,  or  pasture,'  which  is  still  worse,  and  quotes  'a 
certain  toft  or  meese-place.^     In  Cowel's  Interpreter  we  geU:^ 
a  glimpse  of  the  truth ;    he  gives :    **  Mease^  messuagiura^ 
seemeth  to  come  from  the  F.  maisoti,  or  rather  tneix^  .  .  in— 
terpreted  .  .  manausJ*     He  adds,  "  in  some  places  call 
corruptly  a  Mine  or  Misepl^ice.'     The  hints  at  F.  meiw  an 
Lat.  mansus  are  both  right.      Meese  is  much  the  same 
manse ;  see  Low  Lat.  niansm  in  Ducange,  who  remarks  th 
the  word  is  found  of  all  three  genders,  viz.  manms,  mawt^-^ 
mansum.     His  account  is  so  full  that  little  more  need  be  saii 
The  O.F.  forms  are  various.     Cotgrave  gives  *  mas  de  ter^  e^ 

an  oxe-gang,  etc.,  having  a  house  belonging  to  it ; '    aL 
meixj  mex,  with  the  same  sense.     Godefroy  gives  maise^  me\ 
meize,  meyae,  meze,    mase^  a  herb- garden,    habitation,    h<^ 
masc.  and  fem.     The  form  in  Cotgrave  is  masculine.     T 
masc.  forms  answer  to  Lat.   mansus,  mansum^  the  fem. 
mnma.     All  from  Lat.  manere,  verb.     Thus  the  notion  of 
being  a  corruption  of  meads  or  of  mead  is  pure  fiction. 
Chemis  in  N.E.D. 

Melocotone,  a  quince  ;  hence,  a  peach  grafted  on  a  quin.<=^- 
Nares  gives  the  spellings  male-cotoon,  melicotion,  and  expla^i       ~d® 
it  as  '  a  sort  of  late  peach.'     His  examples  shew  that  it  was^^  a 
kind  of  peach,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pi.  melocofonee        in 
Bacon's  Essay  46.    Etyraologically,  the  word  means  *quiDC^^»' 
as  will  appear ;  but,  as  the  term  was  applied  also  to  a  feacz:^b 
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grafted  on  a  quince,  the  sense  of  *  peach  '  is,  apparently,  the 
only  one  in  English  authors.     Mr.  Aldis  Wright  has  kindly 
helped  me  with  this  word,  which  I  at  first  identified  with 
the   Italian  form.     Mr.  Wright  says :   "  It  comes  from  the 
Span.    meJocoton,  which   is   a   peach    grafted   on    a   quince. 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  a  yellow  peach,  and  sometimes 
^  yellow  quince ;   so  that  Nares  is  right  in  describing  it, 
"though  his  etymology  is  naught.     [Nares  thinks  it  has  to  do 
"With  cotton^  which  is  not  the  case.]     In  Percy vall's  (1591) 
^*nd  Minsheu's  (1599)  Spanish  Dictionaries  Melocoton  is  de- 
fined as  a  peach.     In   Captain   Stevens*   it  is  called   *  the 
^Tfielocotone    peach,*    and    he    is    followed    by   Pineda  and 
JDelpino."     Minsheu's  Span.  Diet.  (1623)  has  :  *  Melocoton ^  a 
J>«ach.*     Pineda  (1740)  gives  two  entries:    'Melocoton,  the 
«r©locotone  Peach; '  and  *  Melocoton,  s.m.  a  yellow  quince,  or 
^^  ^  quince-tree  in  which  the  Peach  is  grafted.*     The  cognate 
ian  word  is  given  in  Florio  (1598) ;    *  Melacotogno,  the 
wee  call  a  quince ;  *  compounded  of  melu,  *  any  kinde 
apple,'  and  cotogno,  a  quince.     The  Low  Latin  Diet,  of 
^^<jange  has :  *  Cotonum  (or  Cotoneum)  patnum,  Ital.  cotogno, 
*>     coing,*  i.e.  a  quince.     I  suppose  that  cotoneutn  is  a  mere 
^ant  of  cydonium ;  see  Quince  in  my  Dictionary,  and  in  the 
^'^  J)plement  to  it. 

Kilk.     The  A.S.  strong  verb  is  not  given  in  Bosworth*8 
^tjtionary.     But  it  is  duly  given  in  Toller.     The  verb  is 
n,  pt.  t.  mealc,  pp.  molcen. 
Hite,  a  small  coin.     I  have  given  the  derivation  fronL  the 
^Du.  mijte,  mt/te.     As  a  fact,  I  now  suppose  that  we  did  not 
e  it  immediately  from  Dutch,  but  from  the  0  F.  mite, 
Viich  occurs,  according  to  Godefroy,  as  early  as  1332.     He 
us  that  it  was  an  O.F.  name  of  a  Flemish  coin. 
Holland,  high  ground.     In  Halliwell  and  Wright's  addi- 
^^ns  to  Nares.     It  stands  for  moor-land, 

Montanto,  Montant,   terms  in  fencing.     Ben  Jonson   has 

^ntanto,  and  Shakespeare  montant ;    see  Nares.      Schmidt 

ys  the  latter  is  the  F.  montant,  which  Cotgrave  explains  by 

^n  upright  blow  or  thrust.'     I  draw  attention  to  the  form 

'^'^^^mtanto,  to  remark  that  it  is  not  Italian,  but  Spanish,  and  a 
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corruption  of  montantp^  just  as  tomaio  is  of  the  Span,  tomatt, 
Minsheu's  Span.  Diet,  gives  :  montantey  *  a  two-handed 
sword.'  The  Span,  montar  means  *to  mount  a  horse';  so 
montante  is  a  *  mounting-sword/  i.e,  a  horseman's  sword.  A 
two-handed  sword  is  just  suited  for  a  horseman,  and  its  best 
use  is  to  cut  straight  downwards.  Hence  Span,  montante  and 
F.  montant  meant  *a  downright  blow,'  which  is  precisely  what 
Cotgrave  meant  by  '  upright  blow.* 

Monnets.  Halliwell  and  Wright's  additions  to  Itares 
quote  a  passage  from  Saunders'  Physiognomic  (1653)  to  this 
effect.  'Little  ears  denote  a  good  understanding,  but  they 
must  not  be  of  those  ears  which,  being  little,  are  withall 
deformed,  which  happens  to  men  as  well  as  cattel,  which  for 
this  reason  they  call  monnets ;  for  such  ears  signifie  nothing 
but  mischief  and  malice.'  The  explanation  given  is  'small 
deformed  ears,'  which  is  palpably  wrong ;  the  context  clearly 
shews  that  the  term  was  applied  to  cattle  that  had  small 
deformed  ears.  What  is  the  precise  joke  I  do  not  quite 
understand ;  but  I  believe  that  the  word  is  simply  the  O.F. 
nwfinet,  variant  of  mainet,  a  monk,  dimin.  of  moine.  We  also 
find  the  fern,  moinette,  a  nun.  The  tonsure  gave  a  peculiar  • 
look  to  the  head  and  ears. 

Not-pated,  having  the  hair  cut  short ;  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4.  78^  ^ 
Schmidt  is  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  sense ;  but  there  need  b^^ 
none.  See  Noft,  Nott-pated  in  Nares,  who  says  that  it 
from  the  verb  *  to  nott,  to  shear  or  poll,  which  is  from  t] 
Suxon  hnoty  meaning  the  same.'  He  has  got  the  right  idei 
but  gives  it  the  wrong  way  about ;  and  it  is  extraordinary 
find  him  speaking  of  the  A.S.  knot  as  being  a  verb.  Tt 
A.S.  knot  is  an  adjective,  meaning  close-cut  or  shaven;  hen 
fwt-paied  is  formed  at  once,  without  any  verb  at  all.  Final 
the  verb  to  not  or  nott  is  formed  from  the  adjective,  and  ia 
much  later  word.  I  find  no  example  of  it  in  M.E.  For  L^ 
adjective,  see  hnot  in  Stratmann. 

Omelet.  Spelt  aumelette  in  the  Gazophylacium  Anglican 
1689.  A  cross-reference  for  this  spelling  is  not  given  in 
N.E.D. ;  but  is  important  for  the  etymology,  as  it  is  s 
aumelette  also  in  Cotgrave.     See  my  Dictionary. 
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Ostrioli.    Tliere  ia  an  early  example  of  this  word  in  '  plumes 

d'oti^tn'ih' ;  Testamenta  Eboracensia,  i.  'Z'i7 ;  a.d.  iy98. 

Pen,  blueish  gray  ;  also,  a  thin  stuff  of  that  colour.     M.E. 

pers,  Chaucer,  Prol.  439.     From  O.F.  pern,  hlueish  gray,  in 

ilart»;h's  Clirestomathie.     Low  Lat.  pertiis,  /lerseus,  blueish  ; 

see   Ducange.     And  see  pers  in  Littre.     It  aeenia  to  have 

denoted    all    kinds    of  blueish    colours  ;    and,    according    to 

X)uc4nge,  alluded  to  the  colour  of  the  peach.     It  came  to 

mean  quite  a  dark  blue,  quite  the  colour  of  indigo.     Florio, 

s.v.   perto,  says  it  meant  "a  darke,  broune,  black  mourning 

ciolour.      Some   take  it  to   be  properlie  the  colour  of  deiid 

Tnarierom   [marioram]  ;  for  Persa  is  marierom.     Some  have 

■x-sed  it  for  peach -co  lour,'     He  also  gives  perm,  'the  herbe 

Slurgerome.'      The  flowers  of   marjoram  are  purple.      The 

-^rorda    relating    to    colours    are    usually    very    vague.      In 

^JKlfric'a  Glossary,  we  find;  ' peneiis,  blaewen,'  i.e.  blueish; 

eee  Wright's  Vocab.  ed.  Wiilker,  ool.  163,  1.  29.     In  any 

_«a8e,  it  is  highlj'  probable  that  the  word  is  ultimately  derived 

1  the  name  of  tlie  country  which  we  call  Persia. 

Pioaniimy,  Pickaninny,  a  negro  or  mulatto  infant.   Webster 

■guesses  this  to  be  from  Span,  piaide  niFio,  which  gives  no 

sense;    I   can   only  find  picado,  pricked,  stung.     Following 

this,  Ogilvie  makes  a  belter  guess,  i-iz.  from  Span,  pequeiio 

^^  viiio,  i.e.  young  child.    But  I  doubt  this  too,  in  some  measure. 

^LZ  find  that  J.  G.  Stedman,  who  wrote  an  Expedition  to  Suri- 

^^HUin  in  1796,  tells  us,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  257,  that  he  considered 

^^Hiiuiself  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  the  language  spoken  by  the 

^^niLick  people  in  Surinam.     In   fact,   he  married  a  mulatto 

^Hvoniun  of  unusually  fine  character,  who  saved  his  life,  by 

^"  careful  nursing,  three  several  times.     He  tells  us  that,  in 

tiiia  dialect  of  the  slaves,  the  word  for  '  small '  was  ppekeen, 

aad  for  'very  small'  was  pcvkeeneenee,  vol.  ii.  p.  258.     The 

.Word  is  obviously  a  diminutive  of  Span,  pequem,  small;  so 

,  a  child,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.     The  Span. 

llmiDutive  suffixes  are  numerous,  and  words  involving  them 

*y  be  formed  at  fancy-    Del  Mar's  Span.  Grammar  {Lecture 

gives  the  maec.  suffixes  -iit,  -illo,  -ito,  -ico,  etc. ;  so  that 

9"cmn  is  a  possible  form;  iem. pcqueFiiita. 


«:ase. 
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Pompelmoose,  Pomplemoose,  a  shaddock.  We  learn  fro^^-^j^ 
Stedman's  Expedition  to  Surinam,  i.  22,  that  this  is  mere^^^^- 
the  Surinam  name  for  the  shaddock.  Ogilvie  says  the  na 
18  *  probably  of  Eastern  origin.'  As  Surinam  is  in  Dut#^«- 
Ouiana,  I  suspect  that  the  Eastern  language  from  which  it 
derived  is  Dutch.  The  shaddock  is  something  like  a  ha_^^^ 
orange ;   cf.  Du.  pompoen,  a  pumpkin,  borrowed  from  ^ 

pompon.     The  Du.  mocH  means  greens  or  potherbs  ;  Hexh^^^     * 
explains  it  by  *  pottage  or  pulse.'     I  think  these  words  i^rr::^^ 
give  the  clue.     See  Shaddock, 

Pull.     Somner  gives  the  A.S.  pulUan,  without-  a  ref ere"-^^^ 
There  are  two  references  for  it  in  Bosworth  and  Toller's  JZ>jGt. 

Puss,  a  cat.     Mr.  Wedgwood  cites  Du.  poeSy  puss ;  Low  C5- 
puHSj  a  call-name  for  a  cat ;  Low  G.  puus-katte,  putM-meu,      * 
pussy-cat;    Lith.  puiy  puiz,   a  call-name  for   a  cat;   ar:^^ 
suggests  that  it  was  originally  a  cry  to  call  or  drive  away 
cat,  from  an  imitation  of  the  noise  made  by  a  cat  spittin^^^  ^ 
In  any  case  it  was  probably  imitative.     I  wish  to  add  th 
we  also  find  Norweg.  puse^  puus,  a  call-name  for  a  cat ;  Swe  _ 
dial,  pusy  kafte-pusy  kiase-ptiSy  a  cat.     Hexham  gives  M.Du^-^ 
poeserty  to  kisse,  or  to  busse,  which  is  also  imitative.     Cf.  alscy^^ 
buss,     Aasen  also  gives  Norweg.  ptirre,  a  call-name  for  a  cat    ^  ^  ' 
evidently  related  to  E.  purr. 

ftuassia.     We  are   told  that  quassia  was  named  after  ^         ^ 
certain    negro   known   as   Graman    Quacy.      The  standar^^^"^ 
passage  is  the  following :    "  But  besides  these,  and  man7  -^^7 
other  artful  contrivances,  he  had  the  good  fortune,  in  1730^    ^> 

to  find  out  the  valuable  root  known  by  the  name  of  tt 3® 

QuacicB  bitter y  of  which  he  was  actually  the  first  discovere=--sr> 
and  from  which  it  took  its  name.  ...  It  has  this  valuab— ^1^ 
proper t3%  that  of  being  a  powerful  febrifuge y  and  may 
successfully  used  when  the  bark  is  nauseated,  as  is  frequen 
the  case.  In  1761  it  was  made  known  to  Linnwus  by 
d'Ahlberg^  formerly  mentioned;  and  the  Swedish  natura 
has  since  written  a  treatise  upon  it.  By  this  drug  ali 
Quacy  might  have  amassed  riches,  were  he  not  entiir 
abandoned  to  indolence  and  dissipation,"  etc.  (1796),  J— 
Stedman,  Expedition  to  Surinam,  ii.  347.     Stedman  k 
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[m,  and  drew  his  portrait,  which  is  engraved  in  the  book 
;  p.  348,  with  the  title,  'The  celebrated  Graman  Quacy.' 
raman  is  a  negro  corruption  of  grand  man  or  of  great  man. 
e  must  have  been  born  about  1700,  as  he  could  remember 
iving  acted  as  drummer  in  1712.  He  was  born  in  Guinea, 
id  carried  off  to  Surinam  as  a  slave;  but  he  obtained  his 
eedom,  and  amassed  a  competent  Hving  by  practising  as  a 
ledicine-man  and  selling  amulets.  Stedman  saw  him  in 
777,  when  he  must  have  been  nearly  80  years  old;  but 
\uac^  could  not  tell  the  year  of  his  own  birth. 

ttnean,  a  wench.  Mr.  Mayhew  draws  my  attention  to  the 
lis  take  I  have  made  in  confusing  this  word  with  queen, 
lie  E.  queen  is  the  A.S.  (ncSn  (for  *cu;dni),  cognate  with  O. 
ax.  qudn  (for  *qudni),  from  primitive  Teut.  *ku:cbniz^  whence 
Iso  Goth,  kwens,  strong  sb.  fern.,  a  woman.  See  Sievers, 
(ram.  §  68,  note  1.  The  E.  quean  is  the  A.S.  cu>ene  (with 
bort  e,  but  marked  long  by  mistake  in  Bosworth),  O.Sax. 
uena,  O.H.G.  quena^  Goth,  kwino,  weak  sb.  fem. ;  primitive 
'eut.  *kwendn  ;  see  Brugmann,  §  437,  a.  The  short  e  in  the 
pen  syllable  of  the  A.S.  cwe-ne  regularly  gave  rise  to  a  long 
»pen  tf,  represented  by  ea  in  Tudor  English;  whence  our 
)resent  spelling. 

Eefit.     See  Fit  (above). 

Seveille.  I  have  already  noted  that  this  word  represents 
the  F.  imper.  pi.  riveillez ;  see  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.  1885-6,  p. 
S21.  I  now  add  that  I  have  received  the  following  note 
from  M.  H.  Gaidoz:  'C'est  ^videmment  le  premier  mot  d'une 
3Qbade,  et  une  abr^viation,  par  apocope,  de  rdveillezvous. 
^e  me  souviens  d'un  couplet  de  ce  genre  que  j'ai  entendu 
banter  dans  mon  enfance  (il  rime  par  assonance) : 

R^veillez  vous,  belle  endormie ! 
Il^veillez  vous,  car  il  fait  jour ! 
Mettez  la  t^te 
A  la  fenStre, 
Vous  entendrez  parler  de  vous ! ' 

IN.B. — ^This  verse  is  quoted  by  Dryden,  The  Assignation, 
-•  iL  sc.  3,  with  Eveillez  for  Riveillez ;  also  belles  etidormies; 

^(ttjour;  and  cC amour  for  de  vous. 


J  iioto  *'    ,j  tot  """       ^  oS  "  .  -        i. 
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jrb  to  seoiir,  tliougb  tlie  Dictionnrie8  confuse  tlietn.  The 
iiraae  is  old.  Jamieaon  refers  ua  to  Blind  Harry's  Wallace, 
7^5-7  :  '  The  spy  he  send,  the  entre  for  to  se  ;  Apoa  the 
mow  a  sciirrour  eone  fund  he  ;  To  KCour  the  land  Makfadzane 
had  him  send.'  Janiieson  dismisses  the  right  eiymoJogy 
in  favour  of  the  common  one,  which  ooniiecta  it  with  the 
ordinary  verb  tconr.  But  the  use  of  the  ab.  scuriviir,  as  the 
name  of  the  person  who  ncows,  gives  us  the  right  clue  at 
once  ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty.  It  is  from  the  O.F.  csomr, 
rtcoiirrc,  to  run ;  Lat.  rrcimeri;  to  run  out,  to  make  excur- 
sions. For  the  sense,  cf.  Lat.  ezcursor,  a  scout,  spy ;  the 
precise  aense  of  gciirrour.  Hence,  in  Pope'a  famous  line — 
■  Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  xeovn  the  plain ' — my  belief  is 
that  the  lady  merely  made  a  swift  excursion,  and  that  there 
is  no  reference  whatever  to  her  use  of  a  scrubbing-bruah.  I 
may  add  that  there  are  two  F.  verbs  spelt  escourre;  Cotgrave 
gives  the  other  one,  from  Lat.  i-xeutere. 

Scut,  Skirr,  to  run  rapidly  over.     Shak.  has  'skin-  the 

H^untry    round.'    i.e.    run    rapidly  round    the    country  ;    see 

^BSchmidt  on  Macb.  v.  3.  35.     Beaumont  and  Fletcher  apell  it 

^Einir,  in  the  phrase  '  scur  o'er  the  fields  of  corn  ' ;  Bonduca, 

Act  i.  so.  1.    Webster  refers  us  to  the  verb  to  «co«r,  to  which 

I  do  not  object ;  but  he  mixes  up  the  two  verbs  of  this  form, 

and   then,  to  add  to   the  confusion,   gives  two  etymologies. 

For  »eou>;  in  tlie  sense  to  run  rapidly,  he  refers  us  to  the 

Low  tr.  rchurfn,  and  there  is  also  an  E    Fries,  scheren  with 

tQuch  the  same  sense.     But  both  these  referencea  are  useless. 

The  word  is  not  Teutonic  at  all,  but  French,  and  I  have 

Explained  it  above.     The  verb  to  scur  plainly  goes  with  the 

«b.  ncurrotir,  a  scout,  in  Blind  Harry,  spelt  scurrfr  in  Berners; 

See    Scur  in  Bichardson.     The  frequentative  form  is  acumj, 

i«aed  in  North's  Plutarch,  p,  862  (Richardson).     I  suggest 

^tat  the  0«  in  seour  is  long,  as  representing  the  O.F.  verb 

*'Jicourre;   whilst  the  u  in  iiciir  is  short,  as  being  associated 

■^with  the  M.E.  scurivur  above.     See  Scour. 

Shaddock.  In  Stedman's  Expedition  to  Surinam  (1796), 
i  22,  is  the  remark:  'I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
*/uiddock  aud  awara ;  the  former  of  these,  whiuh  ia  of  a  very 
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agreeable  flavour,  between  a  sweet  and  an  acid,  is  prodaced 
from  a  tree  supposed  to  be  transplanted  from  the  coast  of 
Ouinea,  by  a  Captain  Shaddock,  whose  name  it  still  retains 
throughout  the  English  West  India  islands,  but  is  called 
pompelmoose  in  Surinam.'    Guinea  may  be  an  error  for  China, 
as  that  seems  to  be  the  real  home  of  the  tree.     See  Pontpel-        ^^, 
moose,     I  have  enquired  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  the  date  at     ^;^    . 
which  Captain  Shaddock  lived,  but  the  only  answer  was,       ^^ 
that  he  is  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the  fruit,  in  Sir^-^- 
Hans  Sloane's  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  1709-25.     Perhaps  he  livec^^ 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Share,  the  fork  of  the  legs.    A  provincial  word ;  see  Nare^^ 
and  Halliwell.     The  A.S.  form  is  scpare,  not  in  Bo6worth\.,«-^ij>^ 
Dictionary;  but  at  p.  Ixxii  of  Cockayne's  Leechdoms,  voL  r  ; 

we  find  Lat.  inguinmn  (sic),  glossed  by  />a  sceare.     At  ^ 

Ixxiv,  1.  30,  it  occurs  again,  spelt  scare. 

Shire.     The  usual  connection  of  this  word  with  the  y< 
to  shear  must  be  given  up.     The  i  was  originally  long; 
*  procuratio,  sciir ' ;   Corpus  Gloss.,  1625.     There  are, 
two  forms ;  viz.  sclr,  fem.,  gen.  scire,  which  is  the  usual  fo 
and  the  weak  fem.  scire,  gen.  sciran.     There  is  a  good  acco^ii? 
of  these  in  Schmid's  ed.  of  the  A.S.  Laws ;  Gloss,  p.  6^/ 
The  earliest  occurrence  of  the  word  is  in  the  A.S.  Chron.  8.?,- 
709,  where  the  pi.  btscop-Hcira  means  *  bishop-provinces,'  ije,  ^^ 

dioceses.     The  word  scir  also  means  *  care '  or  *  business' ;  we  ^ 

even  find  dg  if  pine  scire,  give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship,  V^ 
and  the  compound  tun-sdre,  lit.  '  town-business,'  ue.  business 
of  the  farm,  both  in  Luke  xvi.  2.  The  Northumbrian  text  has 
groefscire  as  a  gloss  to  *  uilicationis,'  and  the  verb  gescira 
as  a  gloss  to  'uilicare.'  The  corresponding  O.H.Q.  word  is 
scira,  care,  employment ;  see  Schade.  The  A.S.  scirian  is  to 
distribute,  impart,  appoint,  allot ;  it  is  given  by  Grein  under 
scerian,  a  spelling  which  does  not  occur  amongst  his  eight 
examples.  All  the  evidence  leads  us  away  from  the  verb  to 
shear,  and  suggests  a  base  of  the  form  skir,  meaning  perhaps 
to  appoint  or  allot.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  G.  Schirrmeister 
sometimes  has  the  sense  of  '  steward.'  This  word  is  related 
to  G.  Oeschirr,  implements,  harness,  gear;  an  obscure  word. 
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Skirr.    See  Sciir. 

Skirret,  Skerret,  a  plant  closely  allied  to  (he  water-parsnep. 

Urilten  (Plant-naines)  saya  it  is  the  Siiim  mtiruin,  often  called 

waler-parmep,  though  the  latter  is  the  Slum  laii/olium  or 

anffiisiifoiium.     M.E.  ahyricyt;   iu  Wright's  Vocah.  667.  31 

and  41,  and  580.  38,     Webster  considers  this  word  to  be  a 

^_«ontractioQ  of  sugar-root,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  mistake; 

^|A   also  think  he   is  mistaken   in   supposing  that  sfcirrH  is 

^^Uort  for  skir-icorl.     On  the  contrary,  akir-irort,  occurring  in 

^"■Cterarde's  Herbal,  is  probably  due  to  a  popular  etymology  of 

tile  eray-Jisli  character,  which  delights  in  putting  a  sense  into 

half  the  word,  irrespective  of  the  other  half.      The  M.E. 

form  akyricijt  goes  to  shew  that  this  is  so.     We  do,  indeed, 

find  that  the  Dutch  for  'skirret'  is  Huiker-trorlel,  the  German 

tucker-tivrzel,  and  the  Swedish  iocker-rot,  but  I  suppose  that 

^H  these  forms  arose  from  a  popular  etymology,  or  else  have 

^Kaiothiug  to  do  with  skirret.     The  change  from  Du.  suikcr- 

^^^^riel  to  M.E,  bkyrmyt  is  too  violent,  and  we  should  never 

lave  taken  it  from  Swedish.     Much  more  likely,  the  M.E. 

^Uricyt  was  a  bad  adaptation  of  the  O.F.  name  for  it;  the 

ibrm  etchervi*  is  given  by  (iodefroy.     The  Mod.  F.  form  is 

^^Ut^rck,  and  Cotgrave  has :  '  Chercis,  the  root  tkirret  or  sA/r- 

^^BAcA-«.'    The  F.  esc/ierna  may  have  been  taken  from  the  Span. 

^^^irrina,  and  both  from  the   Arab,  karmcia,   the   identical 

^ord  which  has  also  produced  F,  ciirri  and  E.  caraicai/.    This 

IB    the  opinion  of  Scheler  and  Devic,  s.v.  cfierris.     The  fact  of 

^■l^   Arabic  origin  accounts  for  the  strange  forms  which  the 

^«>rd  assumed.     Moreover,  the   plant  is   foreign,   being   a 

"•t^tive  of  Ciiiua,  Corea,  Japan,  etc. 

Sounder,  a  herd  of  wild  swine ;  see  Narea.  Neither 
■^^ebster  nor  Ogilvie  give  the  etymology.  The  fact  is,  that 
"■**«  word  is  slightly  disguised  by  the  insertion  of  an  excres- 
^'^wt  il  {as  in  sotiml  from  F.  sou).  The  Old  Northumbrian 
*"^»m  is  gunor;  see  Luke  viii.  32  in  the  Lindisfarne  MS., 
**'liere  it  translates  Lat,  ffrej-;  cf.  0.  Mercian  saner,  Matt, 
"^iii.  32,  in  the  Ruahworth  MS.  The  word  even  found  its 
^"<»y,  from  English,  into  Anglo-French.  I  find  "uasundrede 
tHira,"  a  sounder  of  pigs,  in  the  A.F.  version  of  Born,  1.  4658. 
rhU.  Tnnt.  ISBB-SD.  3L 
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Sparver,  the  canopy  or  tester  of  a  bed;  Nares.  Nares 
could  not  find  it  in  any  Dictionary ;  it  may  now  be  found  in 
Godefroy's  O.F.  Diet.,  s.v.  e^ervier. 

Stalwart.      Formerly  staltoorth.      The  solution   of    A.S. 
sfeeliffyrS  is  given  by  Sievers,  O.E.  Grammar,  ed.  1887,  §  202 
(3),  note  2,  p.  106.    The  <b  has  been  shortened  before  the  ^^^^^ 
following  Iw,  as  in  Acton  from  A.S.  dc-iHn ;   and  atmi  is  s^cfc     { 
contraction  for  sta^elf  atcfSol,  a  foundation.     Of.  gestmlan  ^Q^^^^q 
Grein,  short  for  gesta?6eiian,  to  found,  establish.     So  also^i^^ 
M.E.  melen,  to  speak,  answers  to  A.S.  mmlan,  which  may 
short  for  median.    Stalwart  means,  accordingly,  'foundatioi 
worthjr,'  i,e.  firm,  steadfast. 

Stammer.     The  Dictionaries  do  not  give  us  the  A.S.  for"    ^^^ 
of  this  verb,  which  is  stomrian.     *  Me  thinceth  thsBt  me 
tunge  stomrige,'  it  seems  to  me  that  my  tongue  stammei 
Cockayne's  Shrine,  p.  42, 1.  3  from  bottom. 

Stop.     Some  Dictionaries  give  an  A.S.  forstoppian  or 
stoppan,  but  without  a  reference.     The  imp.  s.  farstqppa, 
up,  occurs  in  Cockayne's  Leechdoros,  ii.  42.     It  is,  howe' 
of  Lat.  origin.    The  legal  word  estop  is  from  A.F.  estoper, 
from  Latin ;  see  Gloss,  to  Britton. 

Stour,   a    conflict.      This    is    M.E.    stour,  occurring  »-b 
Chaucer's   Monk's  Tale,   C.T.    Group   B,   3560;   and  stil  ^ 
earlier,  ab.  1330,  in  Specimens  of  English,  part  2,  p.  91^     -^ 
55.    From  A.F.  estur,  O.F.  estour,  a  conflict,  combat,  attacfc:^'* 
also   spelt   estor,   and   earlier   estorn.      The    form   estom 
altered  from  *estorm ;  cf.  Ital.  atormo,  '  a  noise,  a  storme,  ai 
vprore,  an  hurly burly,  a  broile,  a  quoil,'  Florio.     See  al 
estour  in  Cotgrave,  who  gives  as  one  sense  '  an  assault  upon 
town,'  which  is  a  sense  found  also  in  E.  storm.     Hence  ihr^' 
derivation  is  from  a  Germanic  form  stormy  as  seen  in  A.! 
and  O.S.  storm,  Icel.  stormr,  a  storm,  also,  a  conflict. 
Sturm  in  Kluge  and  Schade,  and  stormo  in  Diez.     The  1< 
of  m  after  r  in  French,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  regulai 
thus  the  Lat.  uermem  gives  Ital.  verme,  F.  vei',  a  worm ; 
Schwan,   Gram,   des  Altfr.   p.   62,   §   219.      In   the  A.! 
Romance  of  Horn,  1.  1624,  we  have  lestur,  the  conflict ;  an* 
in  1.  1572,  la  uile  est  esturmie,  the  town  is  stormed. 

i 
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'  Tranwin.  I  have  suggested  that  E.  transom  is  a  corrup- 
on  of  Lat,  transtrum.  Thia  is  verified  by  the  following 
itriee  in  Florio  (1598)  :  '  Trnnstn,  crosse  or  over-thwart 
mmes,  Iramfroms.'  And  agiiin — '  Trasli  .  .  .  Also  a  tran- 
'me  or  beame  going  crosae  ft  house.'  Torriano,  a. v.  trana/ri, 
ives  the  spelling  tranaom. 

Twitch.     Somner  givea  no  reference  for  the  A.S.  tieiccian; 

'e  6nd,  however,  the  pt.  pi.  iwiccedan,  in  the  Shrine,  ed. 

'ockayne,  p.  41,  1.  2.     Also  the  pr.  a.  Iteicca^,  in  Wright's 

""oc.  ed,  Wiilker,  533.  37. 

T7balt,  prince  of  cats  (Shakespeare).     The  allusion  is  to 

^yberf  or  Tihei-t,  the  name  of  the  out  in  Reynard  the  Fox. 

ike  Tybalt  to  be  a  shorter  form  of  Theobald,  which  again 

kort  for  Theotlbald.     The  variant  Tketbald  occurs  aa  the 

lor  of  Phytiologua,  of  which  the  English  Bestiary  is  a 

lalation.     The  A.S.  form  is   TMotlbiiht,  which  occurs  in 

ia,  Hist.  Eccl.  bk.  i.  c.  34.     It  is  spelt  Ttodbitld  in  the 

.Chron.  an.  1140.     Bardsley's  English  Surnames  givea 

old  spellings  TApbold,   Thebald,    Tebald,    Tebaud,   Tibaud, 

vl,  and  the  modern  Tibbald,  Tibbat,  Ttbbot,  ete- 

Ttgrant.     I  once  suggested  that  vagrant  is  a  corruption  of 

A.F.  icaheranl,  wandering.     I  now  find  that  thia  A.F. 

d  is  the  very  word  used  to  denote  vagrants,  in  the  Liber 

DB,  ed.  Riley,  p.  ST'o,  in  the  Statute  "  De  Wakerauniz  par 

li,"  I.e.  concerning  vagrants  by  night. 


.  .  — obesB.  deling,  clever,  cable,  cosset,  ctutr^l,  cot,  cot-lamb, 

T  (Drars),  aost,  cadf^I,  cullis,  dog^r,  dot,  druuglit-boiue,  druughta, 

1,  lauieague,  flrk,  Ht,  fires.  tiibbeTguiit,  flaw,  furloug,  guUant,  gambeson, 


1.  gariicp.  ^j-,  ghoul,  gifging,  gite,  gloty  (hand  ol),  goUiptio 

1, —  .11  !,.=   i— .CiliB,  lampas,  lampera,  Inlch,  ka  (1),  lea 

naunder,  may-«G«(i.  muaard,  meui  (musn)i  r 


'.,  hog,  lUi  iie,  jay.  Uke,  lampas,  lampera.  latch,  li 

7  gip,  marlan,  mBiui-" "    - 

milk,  mile,  molluul, 


I 


pated,  omelet.  Mtiich, 


r,  traluMiiii,  twitch,  Tybalt,  vagrant. 


-OX  LATIN  COKSONANT-LAWS. 
Wharton,  M.A. 


{Siad  al  a  Mriliig  of  llm  Fhilologicat  Bodely,  Deetmbir  20,  IBSQ.) 

(1)  Comparative  Etyniologj-  ia  so  complex  a  Bcionce  that  not  even 
3.  work  of  geniua  like  Brugnjaim's  '  Gnindrisa '  can  eshaust  all  lie 
problems  that  arise.  We  may  berc  cunflne  ourselves  to  points  in 
the  Latin  cdhgod  ant -system  in  wliicU  Bnigmann's  remurks  may  be 
eupplemented  by  frcBh  ideas,  or  in  which  he  has  too  hastily  adopted 
tlie  views  of  other  philologiats,  or  in  which-^and  this  is  the  one? 
defect  of  his  system— he  has  paid  tuo  little  attention  to  the  influence^.— -^ 
of  dialect.  Latin,  like  every  other  language,  at  least  every  Brittf-t;;^ 
language,  is  a  congeries  of  dialects,  each  with  phonetic  laws  (C: 
its  own:  no  one  of  the  elasaical  Boraan  writers  except  Caesar  wi» 
by  birth  a  Roman,  and  each  doubtless  imported  traces  of  his  oi 
native  idiom,  Livy  hia  '  Patavinity,'  Catullus  his  (apparent 
Gauliah)  bwium  gingiia  taliva. — The  references  arc  to  the  Becti< 
of  vol.  i.  of  tlie  '  OrundrisB.'     The  references  to  the  Bomaace 

guagea  are  from  Griiber's  articles  in  WiJlfilin's  '  Archiv.'     'B .    ni 

denotes  Bezzenberger's  '  Beitriige.'     The  letters  are  taken  in  — 
foUowing  order :  Semivowels  ( j,  v),  Liquids  (m,  S,  1,  r).  Mi 
(labials,  dentals,  palatal  and  velar  gutturals),  and  the  Sibilant  (|\ 

Letters  of  the  '  Ureprache '  are  given  in  capitals. 

(2)  Initial  J  drops  before  i,  dejiciG  and  other  compounds  of  ^^matii 
are  properly  spelt  dSiotS,  etc.     So,  I  would  suggest, 

ieio  '  strike  '  stands  for  •jicio  from  *jecio  or  iwith  '  pretonliz — -: '  1, 
'Latin  Vocalism,' '  sec.  5)  jaci6  'throw'   (for  the   meaoin^^s  'i- 

'  I  may  be  nermitted  to  append  a  note  on  some  points  in  tbat  g«t-    S     «■  i, 
Sot  niiiilu  rend  limplex :  nee.  3  lin.,  onm/ii  see  '  Loanworda  m  Letin^  10.  Sw. 

fl,  aboiid  etc.  from  o/o  are  '  BUnivnU  '  of  the  older  spelliiig,  in  whirh  tl^-  ■«  an. 

Bocauted  Towel  became  0  [oppodum  Mieaia  wnrmor),  Uler  U. — The  ehnll *" 

a  to  0  icsn  appsreDlly  roatic,  CbIo  hsa  jogSliii  beeide  jagum. 

'    -n  SEGV-,  aee  tec.  8  nf  this  esmj.     See.  8.  eno  appeara  in 


of 


B  ehniw^ 


CoHfiui  showK  that  o  m»j  xe 


n  belarenj 


.;  lengiu  it  pure  Latin.     Sec.  lO./oifHi  h  post-daniml  foi/lfui.  root  VBE-, 
at./M  'suck ' ;  the  M  iafocdm  'dirtj'  and  inn-a,  3  in /iumi  Airs,  mnv  be  Ina 
Sec.  13,  In  llie  inilancw  of  1  from  i  ndd  iKcuiff  (Flautiw}  beidde  Mid  -ft 
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0a\.\iB,  which  means  both  'throw'  and  'strike'):  Lucretius'  ieil 
and  leimur  borrow  their  long  vowel  from  aicit  (a  disyllable  in  3. 
877)  for|;V>."(: 

igitur  'therefore'  means  properly  'it  is  added,'  and  stands  for 
^jigttur  from  ^ugStur,  an  '  Aoristic '  form  at  j'anyitar  (aa  togH  of 
ian</6)  : 

b'igae  '  pair  of  horses  '  for  *bi-igae  comes  from  a  form  *igum  (ef. 
Old  SlaTgnio  igo)  for  "jiguia  troa\  jugum  'yoke';  while  hi-juffw 
oomes  straight  from  jugum : 

Iverna  'Ireland '  in  Mela  beside  Javima  in  Juvenal  points  to  an 
xntermediat«  form  •Jivpma. 

So   New   Umbrian    iteagar   '  juvencae '    is   for  *jiTBngar   from 
^^^nvengar. 

^V    (3)  Original  J'  between  vowels  drops  out  (134);  but  in  three 
kj  «Bae8  it  remains,  lengthening  (see  Seelmann  '  Aussprache  '  p.  104) 
"the  vowel  before  it : 

(n)  in  onomatopoeic  words.  §'i»  (bo  it  should  be  written,  not  «b  ; 
a  diphthong  «t'-  is  unknown  to  classical  Latin)  and  its  derivatiTe 
^Wd  '  I  wail  ■ : 

(^)  in  Bediiplicadon ;  I  would  derive 

jfjtnt6  'I  breakfast'  (for  ♦ji-jento,  the  second  j  changing  the  i  to 
e)  from  janf6  (another  form  of  the  word,  see  Nettleship's  '  Contri- 
lotions  to  Latin  Lexicography  ' :  the  tliird  form,  jenl6,  is  a  blend- 
_  ing  of  the  two  preceding  forms,  it  owes  its  e  to  the  reduplicated 
^Kform),  which  is,  I  would  BUggest,  from  jam  in  the  sense  of  '  at 
^Batai'^.'  breakfast  being  a  meal  taken  immediately  on  rising : 
^B  ji/'uHut  'fasting'  (for  *ji-jQ-nuB)  beside  Sanskrit  yn-  'to  bind,' 
^V  •«(.  our  '  fast '  in  the  sense  of  abstinence  beside  '  fast '  in  the  sense 
^^  at  fixt,  strict  (see  Skeat) : 

to  meet.'  ■nd  tbi-eiput  trom  lemi:  The  £  (ram  B  was  reallj  (of.  ««o.  3  fin.)  O, 
repreMntable  'by  \,tuim  from  liipet  and  (I  would  lUggeat)  rmuia  'show  the 
t«th  '  ftxna  n&dnt  i.e.  'nodus.  *na(g']Tidu9,  LitbuBiuin  n'ufat.  JoeH-dv*  (Ciital- 
loa]  Boairt  tram  JtrS,  the  older  form  (preaerced  in  FatiBcoa)  ol  JKto.  Sec.  11, 
pSnu  goei  with  plea  '  I  flU '  (Festiu  quotes  plmlur). 

I  A»  diiting-nishod  from  j  bafore  which  a  g  has  drnppod.  miijnr  SJ5.  So  iqja 
[u  it  aboold  he  nrittea.  not  Imia)  '  collar  of  wood,  iron,  ur  leather '  (FacciuUti) 
nuj'  ''bog-jii.  though  the  denvatioD  ii  quite  unknowii :  the  aense,  as  well  a»  the 
tonn,  u  agviul  dji^  cuaneiion  with  fiiiios,  qumi  '  of  eowhide.' — I  maj  obserre 
that  e  bef ore  j  becomea  g-  and  drops:  pJ/w  =  *pegjor  or  *pec-jor  from  petet, 
pil^'um  '  Besbane's'pOWjum  (cf,  the  laU  form  pulffiiot)  or  *palec-iuTn  from 
pHit    *flea.'  and,    I  would  add.    6d/ulta    '  porter'  =  'bBgjulns  or   •buo-ju-log 

b«idaiMMtea*iUS'  ('mppoitar'}  aod  Hcsyohitu'  fidxr^  'ttroiig.' 
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(^y)  in  tonninations,  e.g.  plliljut  (bo  it  roust  be  apelt,  not  pUbtiut), 
eju»  (n-hatever  the  origin  of  the  termination  here). 

(4)  Medial  BJ  in  Latin  became  di,  e.g.  acupfdiiu  (135):  prima 
facie  we  should  expect  initial  DJ  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  ^.  -y 
and  there  is  really  no  proof  that  it  ever  became  J.  Brugmann's^*-  •■ji 
only  instance  is  Jovii  beside  Zeu*  (for  *Aieu!);  but  (1)  in  no  othei*:;^^ 
case  does  the  Latin  name  of  a  deity  corrcBpond  with  the  Greefe^^^^j 
name,  JunO  cannot  go  with  "H/n/  cor  NeptHnm  with  noaeicwv.  an»_«::^-_jj, 
(2)  the  spellings  DioKts  for  Jovig  (Gellins  5.  12.  8  derives  both  '  *  .^ 
juvando'),  Diuiurna  for  Jaturna  (Stolz,  '  Lateinische  Gninimatitwrf"_^|j  i 
66 '},  only  prove  that  in  some  sub-dialect  initial  j  was  prononne*  .r::^  ^^ 
like  English  d  in  dew,  as  in  a  late  inscription  (Seelmtuin  p.  23.^^  ggi 
we  have  eodiugi  for  m(n)ju0i. — How  DJ  eould  become  j  in  .To  ^i^~aru 
(13S)  but  di  in  din  (1B8),  firugmann  does  not  explain  ;  not  to  a-^^aJd 
that  inecriptions  and  the  Romance  languages  prove  the  i  ii 
have  been  properly  long  (which  does  away  with  the  connei 
with  Sanskrit  dyCwi  '  sky,  day '). 

(5)  The  existence  of  a  '  spirant '  J  (our  authorities  do  not  tell_^j 
how  they  would  have  ua  pronounce  it),  distinct  from  the  orij^^— fQ,^ 
semivowel  J,  is  neither  proved  nor  probable.     Greek  in  som^^^  ^ 
words '  represents  original  initial  J  by  f,  £eio  few  f^^i'o  J't/'/oV  ^S^^. 
i^uivT]  go  with  Sanskrit  yavas  ya»-  yam-  yagam  i/uthai  and  Zend    ^lii. 
respectively  ;    but  in   these  words   I  would   rather  sugeest.    li^ 
presence  of  some  alien  language,  the  f  need  no  more  be  ongioal 
than  Lat.  ij  for  j  in  Hiovti  (above).     A  peculiarity  confined  to  oae 
out  of  the  eight  branches  of  the  Aryan  family — and  in  all  the  othei 
branches  this  '  spirant '  J  is  treated  in  just  the  same  way  as  ll»-* 
ordinary  semivowel  J — may  fairly  he  assigned  to  foreign  ioflaesc-^^- 

(6)  Latin  V,  whether  original  or  from  QV,  after  d  remams  l^^ 


tell_«JB,l 


( 


n  an  ioBcription)  for  Janiu  ;  but  ic 


'  StoU  adds  Diani 

ive  bsea  Inng,  aa  it  . .. 

■  To  thuae  I  wonld  ai3d  the  terrnmntioti&l  -^t  ' 


>  tilsLi 


itinds  far  'tipat-St,  aad  tbat  tpaC'  x<V"C<  foUov  its  BDslogy:  but  (1)  no  iuataui>-^^^^-^£i 
of  f  from  id  is  tcorth  mucb,  Ofoi  (r?»;j|  may  go  vitb  Litbiuuiisn  tijru  (B.B.  4.  36^)  A  ,j,| 
Tfai  [or  *  ffs  IB  DO  more  stioa^u  tlian  Trrot  beside  tqmu  (ia  which  Bnigmaun  «^  ' 
387,  »ei  nothing  surjirisingj,  jiirfforoi  is  only  a  Boeotian  form  for  AiSa-jBi-o  *^  ^ 
(Ourtsv  Meyer  'OriiwhiMhe  Uranimatili' '  283),  and  (2)  ■■nulogy'  hardly  Bn»blt<-^^^^ 
lu  to  concsire  a  Plural  from  (pa,  a  form  *lpat-it  becoming  IpaCf  {or  'xt^-f^^^' 
becomitigxa^f*)- 
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ideal  Latin  only  it  j  precede,  j'uvenu  Juvd,  or  if  i  from  origitial 
J  follow,  gxttviiie  Jluviui  (cf.  Vergil's  fiiirjorum)  pluviiu  putiH 
('Btrike,'  Featus);  otherwise  it  drops,  exuQ  Jfud  pluit,  duo  beside 
Umbriiui  tuea,  denu6  for  de  noro  (modem  Latio,  not  classical), 
viduu*  from  •viduvus  for  *vidBvoa  (cf.  ^iOeos,  i.e.  *ij-f/ft^ot). 
So  Knot  beside  i{F)ot  became  *iiun>a  and  then  >uut,  •tovoa  beside 
^^f)of  became  *tuvu8  and  then  Cuut,  powr  (Corssen  'Auaaprache'  * 
H]».  362)  became  "puver  and  then  pusr. 

H(7)  The  assimilation  of  V  to  a  preceding  L  (170)  must  hare 

■Bern  Oscon:   tollut  'whole'  (Oscon  according  to  Festus)  muat^ 

•solvus  and  go  with  ouXm  (i.e.  *o\foi).     So  m»tla  for  *melTii 

from  *raedva  seems  to  go  with  psdv  '  wine '  and  Lithuanian  Morfu* 

'  hooey '  (Stokes.  Keoceltic  Verb  Substantive,  p.  7) ;  moUit  is  for 

'luolvis,  see  sec.  21 ;  palleS  For  *palve5  goes  with  Aoglosaxon/Mlu 

'  yellow '  and  English  /allow.     So,  I  would  euggeat,  the  lute  form 

ntlU'O   '  a  kind   of  hawk  '    beside   mllcui    '  kite  '  must  stand  for 

^^dlvio  :  for  the  termioationa  cf.  pimilis  beside  pUmilui. 

W(%)  The  fortunes  of  V  after  D  or  S  (170,  cf.  Friihde  in  B.B.  14. 

l08~II3)  are  very  complex,  and  show  the   influence  of  several 

ditt'erent  dialects. 

(a)  d¥-  might  either  remain  or  become  du-  or  d-  or  b-.     Thus : 

dctllum  (Plautus)  becomes  in  Ennius  and  Horace  duellum  (in 

Cicero  and  LJvy  wo  may  of  course  read  the  word  either  way),  in 

ordinary  Latin  btllum ; 

*dtia  (correspoadiug  to  iii)  becomes  in  Featua  duii  (hia  words, 
'  et  pro  eiV  ponehatur  et  pro  dederis,'  show  that  he  took  it  a«  a 
lisyllable),  in  ordinary  Latin  ii> :  the  older  form  waa  dix,  wliich 
rcnittins  in  eompounda  to  denote  '  division,'  and  with  it  go  (I  would 
■ugg«st)  di  '  from  '  (denoting  '  aeparaliou  ')  and  dtrut  '  evil ' 
^'different'  from  what  should  be),  while  dis  (Varro  L.L.  6.  172) 
ajid  AmiM  (Stolz  66)  were  the  older  forms  of  bii  and  bimua : 

th-OMUs  (so  apparently  in  early  inscriptions ;  there  is  no  proof  that 
it  was  ever  a  trisyllable)  became  in  ordinary  Latin  bonui.  The 
derivation  of  both  this  and  dvtllam  is  wholly  unknown,  no  etymo- 
logy yet  given  is  worth  reviving. 

Similarly  medial  dv  became  da  (cf.  dufllum  dvit  above)  in  arduuM 
beside  Sanskrit  urdhvat  (Brugmann  should  not,  306,  have  added 
of>e6i,  B8  this  ataiids  for  *Foj<e6i,  Qustav  Meyer  9)  :    wJet>  (of. 
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yBvs)  must  be  dialectio  for  ^syabis,  as  ^svadyis  would  become  in 
ordinary  Latin. 

(/3)  8V-  might  either  remain  or  become  fn-  or  8-.  It  remains  i 
(a)  wdvis  (as  it  must  be  written),  which  becomes  sudvU  (trisyllabic)^  ^^^n 
in  Sedulius  (fifth  century  of  our  era)  and  the  Romance  languages.  .^^.^^ 
while  a  form  *sayis  appears  in  BdviUum  '  cake  of  flour,  cheese  ge^^-^^^ 
and  honey/  and  sdvium  'kiss'  (also  spelt  wdptum),  a  populai^^^^ 
perversion  of  ^vasium  (see  sec.  16)  or  hd9ium  (itself  apparentLCc#^^tlT 
Gaulish,  *  Loanwords  in  Latin '  12),  as  though  from  irrffrfi^'j,  ^^ . 
and  (b)  the  ReflexiTe  Pronoun  Adjectiye  »vo8  (answering  to  •  ^^ 

*  his,'  as  80V08  does  to  €09,  i.e.  *€Fo9 :  Lucretius  has  tvhnw  frrr^  ^i-pm 
9V08,  while  8U&ntu  suevl  mtittts  are  from  9UU9)  in  Flautus,  of.  Lu^^^^^q^^ 

1.  1022  9vd,  while  Festus  quotes  old  forms  tarn  tda  tut  from  it. j^ 

all  other  words  the  v  drops,  leaving  however  a  trace  of  its  preseK^^^ience 

in  the  change  of  d  to  5,  soeer  beside  cxvpoi  (172.  3  ^) :  9i  ^ 

is  for  *sve  (cf.  Sanskrit  tva-^  <f  for  *svl  (Osoan  wat, 

Yocalism '  15),  9ordi8  for  *svordes  (the  or  representing  a  '  son 

r :  the  fuller  form  SYARD-  appears  in  wdium  *  dark  colour,' 

15,  cf.  Gothic  8vart8  '  black,'  and,  I  would  add,  ap^  ^dirt'). 

(9)  In  (apparently)  the  popular  dialect  yi  when  unaccented         ^£^ 
when  not  in  the  initial  syllable)  fell  out,  wholly  or  partially  ^    ^q^ 
why  sometimes  wholly,  amdaii  from  amdvtttlf  trahd  from  trS.  weJig 
sometimes  partially,  elaudd  from  ^clavido  (cf.  eldvia^  gauded     itrm 
*gavideo  (cf.  the  Participle  gdvlaua),  our  authorities  do  not  stoop  to 
explain.    I  can  only  suggest  that  the  older  dialect  changed  &TI  to 
au,  olaudd  gauded  {cldvU  gdvlstis  must  belong  to  some  other  dialect), 
the  later  to  a,  amdatl  trahd  (from  *traho,  an  intermediate  h  not  pre- 
venting the  usual  shortening  of  vowel  before  vowel). 

(10)  To  Brugmann's  instances  (208)  of  the  change  of  MJ  to  xiil 
would  add  lanius  *  butcher,'  one  who  breaks  up  meat,  from  a  root 
LAM-  *  to  break,'  which  appears  in  Old  Slavonic  hmiti  '  to  break,' 
English  lams  ('broken')  and  the  slang  verb  lamm  ^to  beat'  (^r 
which  Johnson  quotes  Beaumont  and  Fletcher). 

(11)  MN  is  a  favourite  combination  in  Latin,  e.g.  alumtnu  M«tM: 

1  Sevenu  •stem*  (*fixt')  muat  go  with  Lithuanian  tegu  *I  fix,'  not  ^tii 
adfiw  *  I  worship '  (as  though  this  were  from  •<rf^7fa»),  or  we  shoold  ^**t® 
*80T§nis.  Sex  is  not  for  *svex  (170),  it  has  not  lost  a  v  any  more  than  ^^ 
Gothic  Sftihs  has,  thoagh  there  are  perolexinj^  by-forms  8VEK8  (Welsh  ekt>^^h 
V£KS  (fc(  and  Armenian  vetht),  and  KYSYEKS  (Zend  khahvash). 
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l'  {'opposite'  tbo 
'  appointed '  (from 
lean  amuo-)  are  atao 


I  change  to  nn  muat  be  dialectic,  cf.  Umbrian  uag  (fc 
beside  umiw  'unguent.'  In  Varro  L.L.  5.  16 
maOMscript  has  leaHnum ;  antt-mna  '  yard-artn 
DiB<it,  ante,  cf,  ni'Ti'  'against')  and  loU-emnia 
mlltt  '  whole,'  see  sec.  7,-(-*anmu8  '  circuit,'  Oi 
written  antenna  and  sollennit. 

(18)  NM  in  compounds  (e.g.  immiti'i)  beeomos  mm,  in  deri'a- 
tives  rm ;  rarmen  must  go  witii  fonfl,  gerimin  with  fffniu  and  gigtlS, 
nOrma  (oa  I  have  suggested,  '  Loanwords  in  Latin  '  p.  4)  with  ti6na, 
the  carpenter's  square  being  shaped  like  the  letter  L,  the  '  ninth  * 
in  the  Faliscan  and  Etruscan  alphabets.  In  some  Sabellian  dialect 
m  before  f  seems  eimilarly,  even  in  compounds,  to  have  become  not 
n  but  r ;  Cor/fnium,  tho  capital  of  the  Paeligni,  must,  1  would 
aoggest,  have  been  named  from  its  situation  on  the  '  confines'  of 
the  Vestini  and  Marmcini. 

(13)  In  one  diaieet  r  must  have  been  dropt  after  rt:  hence 
thespBllingB/rusdtBi  msdiaitinu*  praestigiar  beside  /rSilrum  tuediat- 
trintia  prattMgiae,  and  the  epigrapbic  minittontm  {Corssen  i.  p. 
245)  tiaeit  (Seelmann  p.  330)  for  miniiitrtirum  itrarit,  MediaeMnui 
'  hobbledehoy,  between  boyhood  and  manhood,'  cornea  from  *medi- 
■lEter  (which  stands  to  mediui  as  turdatUr  to  tiirdu* :  both  on  the 
analogy  of  Greek  Verba  in  -nfa',  e.g.  /(■^rpa^w  'take  after  my 
aiother')  as,  1  would  suggest,  clandritlmi*  (for  *clandealrinu8)  from 
•clandcster.  *clanduB(r/om):  praettrlgiae  'glamour,'  comes.  I  would 
inggest,  from  itriga  '  witeh.' — So  (see  Kluge  in  Paul's  '  Onindriss 
ler  Germanischen  Pbilotogie '  p.  332-3)  spr-  in  some  Teutonio 
lialocts  became  sp-,  German  «pr'?(/iffn  =  Eng.  epeak. 

(14)  In  some  nine  worils  wo  find  ar  from  original  ri  (which 
sometimes  stands  for  m  with  a  '  modified '  n,  '  Latin  "Vocalism '  I) 
ar  ri :  both  (1)  in  the  accented  syllable,  tar  tfrnl  beside  (ri-  Irlnt, 
ClAtit  (i.e.  *terstiB]  beside  Oscan  irUlaamentud,  and,  I  would  add, 
eerrix  *  neck '  beside  Old  Slavonie  krivH  '  bent '  (so  Old  Slavonic 
Kratu  'neck'  is  from  trodVi  'to  turn'),  fara  beside  lritiu(i.e.  *trQtus) 
&nd  7p6ai :  and  (2)  in  tho  unaccented  syllable,  aefrbut  beside  Old 
Slavonic  o>lr&  (with  ineorted  t),  hibemui  (for  *bim-ri-Dus')  beside 

'  In  Latin  m  before  r  becomei  b,  trttit  (or  •mregru  goM  with  Gothin  j«- 
duurjr-jdH  '  to  ihoTten ' ;  tai  no,  I  would  niggest,  b«[are  r  (see  below),  liiitr  for 
^liiair  beude  lunui. 
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Xeiiifpivoi  (which  differa  only  by  having  a  fuller  stem),  noi-er-ta  ■ 

beaide  vit-ri-cu4  (on  this  boo  sec.  22),  qmter  beside  quadra-,  taavildt  U 

for  *8Bcrid5B  from  *9ftorodo8.  Two  other  instances  commonly  given  _^H 
must  be  rejected ;  eer?i6  tm-gO  cannot  go  with  upTi'iit  rpJ^a',  or  the  ^ae 
Perfectfl  would  be  not  erld  tsml  but  •wiii  *trixi. — Brugmano  (33),  ^  ^^ 
following  OsthofF  {'  Morphologische  Untersucbungen'  4, 1-3),  would,t»  ji,i 
confine  this  phenomenon  to  unaccented  ri  between  coneonants,"  ^  .^^  i 
supposing,  e.g.  tiitts  to  follow  the  analogy  of  c6Hti»lor.  £iit  (1)  iW^f  ^| 
cannot  seriously  be  pretended  that  tenth  is  a  younger  word  th«c»-.^E^^^jj 
eontiitor;  (2)  unaccented  ri  remains  between  consonants  in  vitrieia^^^.^^ 
as  unaccented  ri  does  ia  aprictu;  (3)  in  laro  the  er  ia  not  betweer-^^^^ 
consonants,  and  yet  this  word  cannot  go  with  7fipw,  or  we  couir.^;^,^], 
not  account  for  Irivi  or  tritut.  I  would  rather  suggest  that  thCj^  ^ 
retention  of  it,  accented  or  unaccented,  may  be  due  to  Osck:: 
influence,  cf.  Irialaamenlad,  and  its  change  to  er  to  some  otl^^^j^^ 
dialect,  which  preferred  close  syllables  as  conversely  (281)  C^ 
Slavonic  prefers  open  onea.  In  Umbrian,  as  in  Latin,  both  diales 
appear,  we  have  triple  beside  terliam. 

Similarly  Brugmann  explains  the  ^Nominatives  affer  deer  ai 
ing  for  *agros  *acria,  the  er  representing  a  sonant  r.    1  would  raCJKer 
suggest  that  in  these  words  the  e  was  originally  long  (with  *aceE>  eC-  ' 

patSr  in  Aon.  5.  521),  and  that  the  teimisation  is  due  to  the  desi£-^>  M 
to  distinguish  Nominative  from  oblique  cases  by  forming  it  from  *^*  H 
fuller  stem.     So  in  Umbrian  we  have  Nom.  Sing,  paeer  '  pacified  I 

from  the  longer  stem,  Norn.  Plur.  paer-er  from  the  shorter :  con 

versely  in  ar/fiav,  Gothic  airt,  Sanskrit  o^n*,  the  Nominative  foUowi  ^^  _. 
the  analogy  of  the  other  cases.     On  Brugmana's  principles  it  ia    ^    ., 
difficult  to  see  why,  if  *agros  became  ager,  *Bgrom  (agrim)  did    -^^ 
not  become  ♦agerm  (or  *agerem). 

(Ifi)  The  combination  n  (571)  before  a  consonant  loses  the  r.   ^"^ 

'  Stniz  ID  'Wiener  Studian'  9.  304  sq.  holds  tbst  bt  ropresepts  n  Mmut  I  "^^  , 
de*elQpod  within  the  Latin  language,  or  or  Ur  one  inherited  (rom  the  Unpmbc  '  s^^Min 
1  would  rather  aug^est  that,  hs  ia  other  cusbb  of  the  change  froni  o  to  It  ^^  L»tin**-*^( 
Vocalism '  2  fin..  uT.  limilii  baaide  tfia^ii,  ilicS  from  /oflui),  eo  here  sImj  the  W*" 
wu  >  '  modified '  a,  reprewntable  b^  i,  which  in  the  unaoceuted  tyllable  would 
before  the  r  become  e,  tis  iu  Q/ier  beside  aiBap,  uiferia  compared  with  m/rd.  ■uv-^ 

!iee  see.  22)  ihrum  ulerui.     So  1  is  represented  bj  ol,  lU,  or  il.  e.g.  iMtiii3* ' 
beaide  ilabiiliim)  rulilHt  |see  »ec.  'J2]. — It  is  oolj  iu  the  uiiaceented  i^Uabl 
the  cambinntion  ir  is  forbidden  (' l.iitiii  VocHliam'  6):  henoa  wa  maf  k< 
thii  change  from  ri  to  gt  La  no  metatheaiB,  or  we  should  have  'tir  "tittu  * 
'tiro  iuslesd  of  tcr  liitU  cervix  ttri. 
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I  is  compenMtion  the  preceding  vowel  is  lensthoned  :  faitlgium 
ip'=*faratigium  (cf.  Anglosaxon  bynt  '  tiristlu  '),  pSic6=*^TBco 
m  *porc-8co  (cf.  preeor) :  while  before  n  the  S  also  goes,  eeiia= 
:sna  from  *cer8iia  (Umbrian  furina-).  Before  a  vowel  the  ri,  if 
giaal,  hecomes  IT,  horreo  'bristle '=*horseo  (Saaskrit  hartk); 
t  if  the  s  represent  either  x  {from  original  kth,  554  fin.)  or  n 
om  original  tt  or  dt),  the  rs  TemainB,  unus  beside  u/kto!  and 
aakrit  rkihat,  dorium  (I  would  suggest)  for  *dort-tum  (cf.  Irish 
tim  for  'dort-men  :  Sc-plj  '  neck '  can  hardly  he  connected), 
ftHM  for  *nior(l-tua.  But  in  some  (perhaps  rustic)  dialect  ri  from 
■for  rtt)  before  a  vowel  was  treated  just  as  before  a  consonant, 
pr  dropping  and  the  preceding  vowel  lengthening,  prli»a  r&Mum 
vm  for  *prOTiia  rfinum  aurtum  from  *pr6rt-ta  *rurt-tum  *iilrl-tum 
ntxactione,  i.e.,  of  prU-corsa  re-tor»um  aur-roraum,  all  from 
fd),  and  see  tvaium  (i.e.  *svurd-Cum)  eec.  8  :  later  the  ■  was 
,tten  double  and  the  vowel  before  it  pronounced  short,  rv»»um, 
turn,  pettum  (from  *persum,  as  Plautua'  'Peraa  me  pessum  dedit,' 
'sa  7a7,  proves:  the  further  derivation  is  not  so  clear,  if  it= 
rd-tum  from  perdo  it  is  difficult  to  get  for  it  the  meaning 
iwn,'  which  seems  to  have  been  the  original  one). 
16)  Apparently  one  dialect  made  B  into  v,  another  made  V  into 
|)nit  many  of  the  words  in  which  these  changes  occur  are  ctymo- 
Ijpally  so  obscure  that  we  cannot  always  tell  which  sound  was 
.original  one.  The  commonest  change  was  from  Y  to  b :  for 
F/«  (quoted  from  Cato)  tho  ordinary  form  was  bui'ile,  and  from 
iTulcus  (from  the  same  root)  must  have  come  hubulcua  :  the 
nge  was  most  common  after  r,  arvina  '  fat '  (i  e.,  I  would 
:gt'st,  '  accretion,'  from  *arvus  Adjective  of  ar,  ad)  appears  in 
ttuB  as  arbilla,  ewttM  has  another  form  eerbut  (which  reappears 
the  Bomance  languages),  eurvm  must  also  have  (according  to  the 
na&Qce  languages)  been  spelt  cvrbiu,  /erveo  seems  more  original 
XL  ferbe6  (the  Perfect  however  is  always  ferbul,  a  dialectic  form 
lined  to  avoid  the  collocation  vu),  torvun  ('  service-berry ' ;  so 
it  in  one  manuscript  of  Pliny)  if  it  goes  with  Sanskrit  wotd  '  a 
at'  must  bo  older  than  lorbum,  urvtim  'ploughshare'  (Oaean 
pi  'bent'}  than  urbum ;  eogilvus  is  in  lato  Latin  spelt  gitbae.  On 
jlotbcr  hand  tibum  '  tallow,'  if  it  is  really  a  dialectic  spelling  for 
1  and  goes  with  our  toap  (see  £luge  under  teifa),  must  be 
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more  original  than  sSvum;  and  morbus  than  tnorvuSf  the  spelling 
substantiated  by  the  Romance  languages.  But  whether  hdsium 
(apparently  Oaulish),  hatillum  ('fire-pan'),  herhix  ('wether':  so 
one  manuscript  has  in  Petronius  57),  are  more  original  forms  than 
^vasium  (whence  savium,  if  I  am  right  aboTe,  sec.  8),  vtstiUuwi^ 
vert^y  etymology  does  not  tell  us. 

(17)  The  combination  bl  in  Latin  is  found  at  the  beginning  of 
few  words,  hlaesns  hlandus  hlaterd  hlatid  blatta,  and  in  compounds, 
e-hlandior  ab-ldtus  etc. ;  but  otherwise  in  no  pure-Latin  word  but: 
puhlicuSf  in  which  it  represents  BD,  as  TJmbrian  pup^ike  show 
{poplicui,  from  poptdusy  must  be  quite  another  word). — ^The  co: 
bination  bl  is  common  enough  in  terminations,  where  (' 
2f  p.  202)  it  represents  original  DHL,  e.g.  staMum  itahilis;  *  othecri 
wise  it  is  found  only  in  seab$llum  or  ivahillum  'bench'  (pi  ririii|ipiiiiii  ^  _][, 
a  form  *scabulum,  whence  would  come  seahd-lum,  the  second  to 
becoming  e  before  a  double  consonant),  where  it  represents  orii 
BH-L,  cf.  Sanskrit  Bkahh-  *  to  support.'    But  what  are  we  to  m 
of  seamiUui  in  Yitruvius,  and  Terentius  Soaurus'  'alii  scamilla 
[ieapiUutn  is  only  a  conjecture,  and  apparently  a  figment] 
scabillum  dicunt '  ?    I  can  only  suggest  that  before  terminational  I 
one  dialect  retained  the  b  at  the  end  of  the  root  {ieaheUum),  another 
changed  it  to  p  {neaptiiae  '  shoulder-blades,'  i.e.  as  I  would  suggest, 
'  supporting  burdens '),  a  third  made  it  into  m  {aeamillum)  :  thus  I 
would  connect  (a)  «^ijpt</a  'stalk'  aDd«^tmu/tM  'stake'  (so  Caesar  uses 
the  word)  beside  Old  Slayonic  sHhlo  or  ttUlo  'stalk,  trunk  of  a  tree' ; 
(/3)  can-cipuld "  '  finish  off '  and  cumulus  *  heap '  (both  firom  KVUB-, 
cf.  KVOUB-  in  Anglosaxon  heap,  English  h$ap),  cf.  eumuld  in  the 
sense  of  '  finish.' 

(18)  An  epigraphio  form  of  et  is  ed  (Corssen  1.  p.  194);  it  appears^ 
I  would  suggest,  in  edepol  as  a  condensed  expression  for  '  e  Castor 
ed  e  Fol,'^  0  Castor  and  0  Pollux,  and  in  ids6  '  therefore  '  for  ede6 
'and  by  that.'     This  change  of  final  t  to  d  seems  to  be  Oscan, 


er 


1  Cf.  TJmbrian  stajlnrem.    There  is  no  particular  reason  in  such  cases  for  sop- 

posing  the  forms  with  1  to  be  younger  than  those  with  1 :  rather  they  belonged  t^^         ^ 
a  different  dialect. 

'  Plant.  Truculentus  621  (Schoell)  quern  ego  jam  jam  concipulabo  (anot 

reading  concipilabo).     Festus  takes  the  word  ass* seize,'  eampio,  apparen 

deriving  it  from  condpio  *  take  hold  of  * ;  but  there  are  no  parallels  to  snc^-  .^^j^  j 
formation. 

'  With  e,  if,  cf.  the  Greek  interjections  f|,  I,  respectively. 
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onsen  1.  195:  parallel  to  it  is  the  Latin  change  of  *ap  (whence 
9eri6)  *op  (whence  oplnar  'I  put  hefore  myself,  think,'  and,  I 
ould  suggest,  oportet  'the  occasion  arises,  it  is  necessary,'  from 
ior)  ^np  (whence  nipintu)  to  ah  oh  euh ;  vohtp  on  the  other  hand 
IS  preserved  its  p. 

(19)  The  change  of  d  to  1  in  Latin  must  have  come  from  some 
dighbouring  sub-dialect,  beside  TJmbrian  fame^ias  '  families '  we 
ive  Oscan  famel  '  slave,'  whence  Latin  famultu :  in  TJmbrian, 
ib^i^  *  trebling '  and  tripUr  '  three '  (cf.  Latin  triplex)  appear  on 
le  same  tablet  of  the  Eugubine  Tables,  but  whether  they  are 
alectic  forms  from  the  same  stem  it  is  hard  to  say,  nor  does  the 
rmination  bdo  (or  plo)  appear  in  other  languages.  Brugmann 
69)  gives  nine  examples  of  the  phenomenon,  laeruma  Uvir  limpa 
e.  lympha)  oU6  solium  iolum-soka  ulig6  (doubtful :  why  not  from 
.viltM  rather  than  firte^tM?)  maltu :  Stolz  (51  and  9)  has  nine  more, 
ip^  ealamitds  impehmentum  larix  laurus  lingua  mulier  praesilium 
lien  (from  fiiaOo^^  Bartholomae  in  B.B.  12.  90 ;  but  on  Brug- 
ann's  principles,  594,  the  Latin  form  should  be  ^mistes) :  other 
ftilologists  have  added  (besides  proper  names,  Aquildnia  Capitdlium 
"iavefuilis  PoUnx  Siliclno:  in  UlixSi  the  change  was  apparently 
ready  made  in  Greek,  'OXyrew,  Gustav  Meyer  171)  the  following 
^ieeiL  instances,  an-cUe  (caedo)  haliolus  (*  dark,'  badius)  oassila 
aasida  *  helmet')  con-sul  (sedeo)  dslicd  (dedico)  largtu  (cf.  SoXixo^) 
94iia  ('  banquet,'  dautia:  lautus  *  sumptuous '  must  be  connected) 
^ponttu  (*rope,'  also  spelt  medipontus)  r eluvium  (*  agnail,'  cf. 
^uvia)  iimila  (*  wheat-flour,'  (re^iSaXis,  itself  doubtless  foreign) 
■»««  (cf .  New  TJmbrian  arsmor  *  ceremonies ' :  it  must  go  with  ad^  not 
^)  mella  {fiiOv,  see  sec.  7)  puhlicus  (see  above)  %ella  (sedda,  Teren- 
*«  Scaurus  in  Keil  7.  13)  ultra  (cf.  Sanskrit  ud  *out ').  I  would 
'^er  add  the  following  18  instances,  making  altogether  (without 
^Per  names)  51  or,  excluding  doubtful  cases,  48 : 

ad-alor  from  audid,  cf .  oh-oediO : 

al-aeer  from  ad+&  byform  (with  short  vowel)  of  deer;  aUapa 
'  slap '  from  apiseor '  reach ' ;  al-  uta,  *  Loanwords  in  Latin '  3 : 

ktfiUta  beside  danUta,  *  Loanwords '  7  : 

mlhus  ^  kite,'  for  ^smidvus,  cf.  English  smite  (?) : 

polidy  cf.  ffiroBeu)  *  beat ' : 

$edlae,  *scadae,  cf .  icando : 
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^^H  tiUa  'settle  down'  from  tsdtH;  and  gili-elmi'um  'tcaai  [see  n 

^^V  15  on  clna)  at  which  they  sat ' : 

^H  »o/ft)  '  go  my  way,'  and  toko  '  let  go,'  beside  Mr  '  way ' : 

^H  fquahrr  (i.e.  *sqoador)  beside  nyud-mo  '  «ea!e '  (for  *»rinad-nia)  ^ 

^B  ttrigilit  '  flesh-brush '  from  *inpe-jifia  AccusatiTe  of  *tnp(rfit  -^^ 

H  a  by-farm    of   Trpeyy/t,   see    Liddcll   and    Scott    nnde".^^ 

H  <rr\f  ^-y/i : 

■      with  d  from  DH, 

I  eatlehii  'bachelor'  from  catdo  in  the  sense  of  'separate,'  c: — 

M  Gothic  tkaidan  '  to  divide ' : 

meltor  beside  m«(^tM«,  'moderate'  (a  Xitotijt,  saying  less  tK_    ^ 


ttiliu  '  stake,'  for  'tludtu,  cf.  Anglosaxon  ttudu  '  pillar ' : 
and,  with  d  from  sd,  ZDH, 

mSlSi  or  (Caper  in  Keil  7.  110)  mOlit  'inarten'  beside  An^^-^Mn 
sason  meari. 
(20)  The  change  of  d  to  r  appears  in  Urabrian  (Old  Umbrian    i=m.ai 
1>oth  ff^tu  and  terlu  'date';  New  Tlmbrian  has  ar/w  (mt  'adfertc^a-' 
beside  amfrrtar  and  Old  Umbrian  d^ffrtur,  and  tribritvM  b«a£^e 
Old  Umbrian    trtb'ii^),    Marsian   (opnr),   and  Volscian   (ar) ;        it 
remains   in    the    modern    Neapolitan  dialect,    Seelmann    p.  JI       '- 
Snigmann's  iDst«nces  (369)  in  Latin  arc 
apor  (Festus)  for  aptid: 

ar  (for  ad),  used  by  Plautus,  and  familiar  ia  the  compnanc^^-^^ 
arhiter  arclttC :    Prigcian's  aiger  for  the  ordinary  ajj**-^ 
(i.e.  *ad-ger)  reappears  in  the  Romance  languages: 
would  add  arma  and  armentiim   '  cattle,'  both  meanin.  ^^ 


J 


Btolz  (51)  gives  five  more  words ;  cHr  for  *quo-d  Ablative  of  fim 
or  fuia ;  martdtu  for  madidui ;  m»rfdiit  for  m/didil*  (which  Varr 
L.L.  6.  4  had  seen  at  Praeneste :  on  this  see  helow) ;  quirfuir  V 
I.L.  7.  8  [or  qiiidquid;  limiiur  in  an  inscription  for*simUii-d  (c 
timita  'together').     He  might  have  added  glarM  "gravel'  besic 
XX)/£oi    '  rubbish,'  aaii  mtdula  (Isidore,   Origines    12.   7.  69)  I 
ftUTvIa  'blackbird'  (which  unhappily  does  away  with  the  ingenio- 
oonnexion  of  mtrula  with  our  ouiel).     In  these  two,  aa  in  Lar'm^m 
for  Oscan  Ladino-,  the  r  (instead  of  1)  from  d  might  be  aeeoun^t^ 
for  by  a  desire  to  avoid  two  I's  close  together ;    but  our  ol.'S- 
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inA^ances  are  against  this  ezplanation,  and  show  that  this  r  from  d 
is  znerely  dialectic.  Yarro  L.L.  5.  110  deivreB  pema  ('ham')  'a 
pede/  which  must  point  to  a  dialectic  form  pire :  Consentius  (Keil 
5.  392)  marks  peris  as  barbarous,  but  it  remains  (see  Seelmann  as 
al>OTe)  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect.  I  would  add  the  following  12 
inBtances : 

eared  *  want '  beside  KexaBwv  *  depriving' : 

hirundG  *  swallow '  for  *hedundon  beside  x^Xl^i^*'  for  *x€^vhu>v 

(it  seems  impossible  to  dissociate  the  words) :  with  \  from 

Z  see  sec.  19  on  *0\tnev9,  with  t  from  a  long  '  modified'  u 

cf.  i  from  a  short  modified  n  in  Lesbian  lyjroi  for  t;^09  : 

mered  '  have  measured  out  to  me,  earn/  from  MED-,  Gothic 

miUtn  '  to  measure ' : 
pl6rd  *  beat  the  breast '  beside  pl6dd  '  beat ' : 
varius  *  dappled '  beside  hadius  *  brown  '  (whence  also  haliolus, 
see  sec.  19)  and  Irish  huide  'yellow':   the  original  form 
must  have  been  gvodids : 
€ieeirs6  *  summon '  for  *ac-ced-s6  from  cidd  *  go ' : 
mergw  '  diver,'  Sanskrit  madgue :    to  suppose  (590)  that  dg 

here  comes  from  ZOV  is  preposterous  : 
virga  *  wand '  for  *vidga,  German  wi$eh  *  whisk '  (see  Kluge), 
our  tohisk  (Hhe  h  is  intrusive,'  Skeat)  and  wisp  (596): 
Mi<i,  with  d  from  DH, 

eaerimOnia  'veneration'  from  caedd  (see  above,   sec.   19,   on 

oaelehs),  with  the  idea  of  separation,  exclusiveness : 
menu  '  simple,'  i.e.  *  central,  essential,'  for  *medus  '  middle,' 
whence  medulla  'marrow'  (*in  the  middle'  of  the  bone), 
and,  I  would  suggest,  medeor  '  heal,  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  disease.'  Irish  medon  '/teVoi/,'  and  the  town-names 
MeOwutf  and  'AO^vai  (the  latter  from  the  shorter  form 
MDH-,  sec.  26),  prove  that  in  medius  and  its  cognates 
(as  in  ali-us  beside  al-ter)  the  1  or  j  is  tcrminational. 
Prom  meru8,  not  from  medius,  comes  meridi'es,  formed  from 
the  Locative  merUdii  (cf.  quoti-dis) : 
ergd  *  opposite,'  and  ergd  *  on  account  of,'  from  EDH-  in 
Sanskrit  adhi  '  up '  and  (with  '  pretonic '  a)  Latin  ad- 
in  adimd  adsurgd  dscendo  attoU6,-\-&  termination  GVO 
('Grundriss'  2.  91): 
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flrinui  (the  i  U  ahort  in  the  Romance  languages,  but  in  thi^^j 

town-name  J^rmttm,  ^t-hich  ranst  have  meant  '  the  stioug —  ao'- 
hold,'  I^tin  inacriptioDs  make  it  long)  from  fldS,  '  trurt— .^i^^^ 
worthy.' 
(21)  There  ie.  no  proof  that  LD  ever  became  11  in  Latin  (369^^ -,., 
Sal/6  '  1  Bait'  standa  lor  *BaI-no  as/ullO  (Stolz  103)  for  •fal-no  (tltT^  -y/ 
Participle   lal-tue   no   more   proves  that  *flW6=*sald6  than  /att*-^^  »;„..  ■ 
proves  that  /«//()= *tald5,  which  nobody  has  yet  pretended) :  it      c»-^f  . 
very  unlikely  that  Latin  had  two  words  for  salt,  tal  and  "mMi*^^^ 
Bo  ptrrells  'throw  down '=*per-ccl-n5,   of.  Lithuanian  idlli  '  *  ,    ' 

Btriko'  (Priibdein  B.B.  3.306):  *perceldo  could  not  give  a  Peri::*-^^  ^ 
ptretill.     Mollii  for  *molvi8,  sec  sec.  7,  goes  with  Gothic  ga-me^  ^«/ 
jen  '  to  crush '  and  English  mtllmv,  not  with  Sanskrit  mfduA,  1^*^^^  •., 
which  Bnipnonn  connects  it  (though  this  on  his  principlca  c<Kr::^„i, 
only  give  *mollvis,  *molvis,    and  he   has   before,    170,    dout^aofev 
TFhctber  Iv  ever  beeomofl  11). 

(82)  On  the  Latin  avergion  to  the  combination  dr  I  have  touc?^«<<l 
in  'Latin  Vocalism'  5  note:  the  aversion  appears  even  in  borrowed 
■words,  Kflpo^  became  in  Old  Latin  citnu  (Naevius  has  eitrii*it^ : 
etdrui  first  in  Vergil),  Cauantra  and  (with  t  from  tbe  oblique  caser  «) 
^lexanter  were  the  old  forms  of  Cmaandra  Alexander  (Quintiliim  '~^- 
4.  16) :  quadru-  may  be  Celtic,  and  to  It  quadra  owes  the  prewrr^ss^" 
tion  of  its  d,  in  all  other  words  the  d  before  r  becomes  t.  Thtu 
-would  explain 

alrOi  from  *ut-ruB  (as  ferOx  from  forut:  the  a  is  '  pn 

K'side  odium : 
niilrJx  or  n6trix  (Quiotilian)  from  *not-ru9  beside  irijtvuot  (  '^-A 
an  Ablaut  of  $)  '  refreshing '  and   Sanskrit   nand-   '  i  J-' 
enjoy ' : 
taetrum  '  foul '  beside  taedel  '  it  wearies ' : 
ifrem  (from  *otrem)  'skin'  beside  Lithuanian  uda: 
Mid,  with  d  from  DH  (as  it  may  be  in  iitrem  also), 

palptira  'eyehd'  (Caper  in  Kail  7.  110,  beside  jni?p#ftra 

must  belong  to  another  dialect ;  the  Kumanco  languagi 
anbstantiato   both  forms)   with   a  termination    DHR.^ 
'Grundriss'  2.  p.  202; 
vitricM  '  stopfuthtT,'  which  I  would  explain  as  '  belonging 
the  widow,'  *vil-ra  a  hyform  of  vidua  from  &  root  ViDEi 


'1 
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iThe  same  law  obtains  before  a  sonmit  r,  reprcBented  (see  sec.  14, 
lOte)  bv  BT :  uterus  is  for  *ud-fus  beside  Sanskrit  adaram,  and,  I 
rould  suggest,  iieiiim  'again'  (coming  hack)  for  'ed-i-iim  (with  d 
rom  DH)  btside  Anglosason  erf-  'back'  and  Sanskrit  adhi  'up' 
lee  «c.  20,  fin.,  on  rrgS,  and  for  the  tranBition  of  meaning  cf.  oi-o 
up,  back ').     So,  I  would  add,  d  (from  DH)  before  1  became  t, 

HU)  The  Oscan  assimilation  of  x  to  ss  ('  Loanwords  in  Latin  '  7) 
■Mrs  in  auU  (Vitruvins,  see  Key)  na/ma  (whence  the  Romance 
Ims)  totnllat  (see  Nettleship:  the  form  totmiUat  is  due  to  a  popular 
lEtnexion  with  tonia  '  oar,'  the  tonsils  being  compared  to  poles) 
iitugd  ('  germander,'  Fucciolati ;  the  form  does  not  seem  to  occur 
l^liny)  beside  axis  naxa  toxiUat  trixdgS,  niHiwii  from  S/iu^tv, 
WffilM  (for  ^panssillus)  beside  pauzillus,  and,  I  would  suggest, 
|p£MUjr  for  *peximng  from  pecc6  (see  sec.  3,  note,  on  p^jor).  So, 
-would  suggest,  the  curious  triple  forms  ag»ula  aslvla  aentla 
iplinter,'  pe»ntlu*  pttlulut  pexutaa'  'bolt,'  point  respectively  to 
iguials  *ad-tja  ('  rising  up,'  from  ad-,  see  above)  'ped-tjus  (the 
te  being  the  '  foot '  of  the  door),  in  which  either 
■■)  the  dt  became  as  usual  bb,  a»aula  ptsaalm :  or 
ftf)  dtl  became  stl  as  dtr  became  str  (e.g,  tnonstrum  from 
C0NOH-,  of.  /laOel^),  attula  peitulus :  or 

(7)  by  a  '  contamination '  of  n  (from  dt)  and  ol  (from  TL)  we 
0t  *aacula  *pesculus,  and  by  metathesis  (see  next  paragraph) 
Ut  ptJntlua. 

•e  dialect  must  have  changed  Z  (of  whatever  origin)  to  so  :  cF. 
lian  aiii'0o^  for  fi'0o»,  Old  French  veseut  'lived'  from  Latin 
sutum  for  viiutum  (Seelmann  p.  339),  as  conversely  Anglo- 
B  raxan  for  vattian  'to  woflh'  and  our  dialectic  im  for  oii.  Thus 
utaealiu  '  winter-oak  '  is  for  'aeg-a-ulus  from  A1G-,  Eng.  oak : 
ateia  'axe'=*ax)a,  Eng.  axi  (Qothic  a^iti  b  from  the  longer 

Btem  AGV-ES-l): 
btioiu  'one-eyed,'  I  would  suggeBt,=ft«fM  'dislocated,'  beside 
X<>f^)9  'slanting,'  and  (with  the  same  Uetathesia  as  in 
httffUt)  Irish  lose  '  lame,  blind ' : 
tiieum  'mistletoe,'  cf.  lanai  'tuugUH,' goes  with  I'foV 'miatletoe'; 

Caper  ia  KeJI  7.111  petaulum  (another  reading  peinlum)  noa  pestnlnin. 
nil.  Traai.  18M-S0.  22 
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pliable).  So  we  liave  auffmen  figmentum  fragmm  magmentum 
P^^mmtum  tagmen  segmen  strigmentum  tegmen,  but  eontdmind  *  mh- 
(from  UgO)  tuffldmen  ('clog/  going  with  Anglosaxon  hale 
'iim').  On  the  other  hand  dbUgmina  antepagmentum  coagmenta 
^^mm  (another  spelling  of  exdmen)  owe  the  retention  of  their 
^  '•iCD  *  Be-composition '  (see  *  Latin  Vocalism '  9)  and  so  do  not  come 
^'^^er  our  rule ;  while 

fldmm  'priest'  is  not  for  *flagmen  (Sanskrit  hrahman-),  but 

for  *flad-men,  cf .  Gothic  hldlan  *  to  worship  * : 
flamma  not  for  *flagma  (Jlagrd),  but,  I  would  suggest,  for 
*flama  ('blast')  itomfld  (for  the  spelling  cf.  damma  beside 
ddma)  : 
j&fnirUum,  originally  'a  carriage,'  Oellius  20.  1,  notfor*jug- 
mentum,  but  (as  Columella  suggests)  from  juvd  *  help,'  or 
rather  from  a  by-form  *]uvo  whence  the  Perfect  juvl : 
pluma  'feather'  not  for  *plugma  (Anglosaxon ^d^^in  'to  fly*), 
but  from  PLC"-,  cf .  Sanskrit  plu-  '  float.' 
Exactly  similar  is  the  fate  of  g  before  n:    it  remains  in  the 
Scented  syllable,  cggnus  dignus,  drops  in  the  unaccented,  aranea 
^  *  XiOanwords '  7  fi)  indnis  (from,  I  would  suggest,  *agnis,  going 
ith  ixi^  'poor,'  and,  with  a  nasal,  angtutus  'narrow':  the  in 
Leaning  no  more  than  in  inednus  tnclutw  tncolumis  beside  cdnm 
^^wttus  ealumtSf  or,  I  would  add,  invidu$  '  jealous,  standing  aloof ' 
Le  dl-viddf  tnvltus  'forced'  beside  vU).     On  the  other  hand 
fru-gnus  (Plautus :  Pliny's  apruntu  or  aprlnus  must  be  a  different 
'ord,  a  direct  derivative  from  aper)  and  heni-gnus  keep  their  g  to 
that  they  are  Compounds. 
Before  M,  which  in  Latin  in  the  unaccented  syllable  may  be 
^^^ritten  nm  or  im,  a  '  fixt '  velar  g  (represented  in  Sanskrit  by  ^, 
not  labialised  in  any  language)  remains,  tegumen  or  tegimen ;  a 
^ialisable  velar  is  represented  by  v,  which  in  all  extant  Latin 
^jops  with  the  following  i,  flumen  frUmentum  umed  from  ^fluvimen 
'^^iruvimentum  *uvimeo,  see  sec.  9. 

(86)  The  Latins  modified  all  the  original  Aspirates.     In  their 
^:^ethod  of  doing  so  we  may  trace  three  different  dialects : 

(a)  The  proper  Boman  dialect  represented  all  but  the  Dental 

'  Festus*  tamind  u  a  grammarians'  word  formed  out  of  aitamind  eoniaminA : 
'^^  proper  form  would  be  ^tagmwd. 
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Aspirate  by  h,  itself  in  the  popular  dialect  omitted :  BH  harioJus 
*  soothsayer'  (Irish  bar  *  sage '),  GH  hohts  'vegetables'  (Old 
Slavonic  zelij'e)  vehd  (cf .  ©x©*),  GHV  hllum  *  gut '  (Varro  L.L.  5. 
Ill,  cf.  Lithuanian  ^ysla  *  sinew '),  cf.  ariolus  olus  via  ilia  respec- 
tively. 

{p)  The  Oscans  represented  all  the  Aspirates  without  exception 
by  f :  the  classical  Boman  dialect  kept  this  when  initial — whether 
for    BH  faba   (Old    Slavonic    boba  :    the   old    Latin    form    was 
haba)  frangd  (Gothic  hrikan),  DH  fil6  '  suck '  (cf .  ^Xiy  « breast '), 
QiK  fovea  *pit'  {x^ta)  flavtu  (x^«"/>o'0»  or  GHV/^/wiw  (see  hilum 
above)  fremd  (Old  Slavonic  gromHk  *  thunder  *) — ^but  when  medial 
reduced  it  to  b»  for  BE  glubQ  (7\t)0<i^)  amb6  {afiupw),  DK  rubed 
{ipevOtv)  umbra  (cf.  Sanskrit  andhai  *  blind')  arbor  (Sanskrit  ardh- 
'thrive'),  OtKY  nebrundtnSs  'kidneys'  {vetppo^f  German  nier$). — 
The  f  retained  for  DH  in  r^fus  and  (I  would  suggest)  in  inJU 
'  begins'  ('interposes,*  MDH-,  cf.  MEDH-  medius),  and  for  GH  in 
infula  '  fillet '  (IJ^GH-,  cf .  NEGH-,   Sanskrit  nah-  '  to  tie,'  Lat. 
neetd),  must  belong  to  the  stricter  Oscan  dialect. 

(7)  A  third  dialect  reduced  the  Aspirates — as  do  all  Aryan  lan- 
guages but  Greek  and  Sanskrit — ^to  Mediae :  hence 

BH  initial  =*b,  barba  (Eng.  beard)  battud  'beat'  (cf.  Anglo- 
saxon  beadu  'combat')  bulla  (cf.  follis)  im-bu6  (c/t-^vw) 
blaterd  (Old  Norse  bld^r  '  nonsense ') : 
DH  medial  *=d,  gradua  (Gothic  grids)  ardutu  (Sanskrit  UrdK- 
vas)y   and   rmsus  (=*rud-tus,  ipvOpov) ;  becoming  r  in 
ergdfirmus  (see  sec.  20  fin.) : 
GH==:g  in  gilvus  beside  helvus  and  Eng.  yellow ^  and  so,  I  would 
suggest,  in  geminl  '  twins  '  beside  hemd  *  man '  (•  fellow' : 
for  the  terminations  cf .  terminus  termd),  guita  '  drop '  fo 
*gu-ta  beside   x^'w   '  pour '   and    Sanskrit   Am-  :    gldr* 
(x^^^o^)    grando    (Sanskrit    hrad-    *  rattle ')   figment 
(Sanskrit  dih-  '  smear*)  ang6  {a^x^)  • 

^  Initial  DH  also  might  =  d,  but  no  instances  seem  to  appear:  credo  besi^^ 
Sanskrit  qrad-dhn-  (<  put  the  heart  to ')  may  have  been  regaraed  as  a  word  of  tbC^r 
Ursprache  and  not  as  a  compound  (of  course  Verbs  in  composition  keep  th^  ^- 
initial  unchanged,  as  a  compound  the  word  would  be  •crefo  from  •creffo,  •cred-f^.^- 
abdo  etc.  I  would  derive  from  Adjectives  *ab-dus  etc.,  cf.  eondo  from  etmdm.  ^^^ 

Brugmann  (.370)  makes  DII  after  u  always  =b,  jtibed  rubed  uber\  but  this  rem ^j 

be  merely  dialectic,  jmai  can  only  come  from  "jud-si  (•jub-si  would  give  •ju^^:;:^ 
of.  niipai)^  see  ruasus  above,  and  rutilus  sec.  22  fin.,  stilus  sec.  19  fin. 
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G^\ = g  plaier  (Lithuan'ma  fflodtu)  ^radui  (Old  Slavonic  ^Tfrfa 

'  I   come  '}   indulged   (Sanskrit  dlrghat   '  long')    ttrgum 

(oTtp^t   'skin'):    bo   KHT  congiut  'quart'    (Sanskrit 

(;ankhii«  '  cockle'). 

The  classical  forma  show  a  atrnnge  mixture  of  these  three  dialects : 

BH=h  hariolui  kerha  horreuin,  {  faia  fumim  forltt,  b  barba  etc. 

(see  nbove) : 
DH  medial=hjubiiS  rnitr  fiber,  Agradat  etc,  (above): 
GH— h  haedu*  holm  homo,  i/aeea,  g  gilcui  etc.  (above)  : 
GHV=h  hUum  hordeum,  tfllutn,  g  glahtr  etc.  (above), 
(87)  To  Brugmaaa's  instances  (510)  of  the  loss  of  initial  h  I 
'Ould  add 

abdStneit  or  ahdsmtn  from  *b8bduB  (cf.  elbimm  from  albm) 

*habiduB  'holding' : 

abundii  (ia  Plautus  also  habundS,  see  Key,  who  rightly  remarkB 

that  ab-undui  from  uitda  should  meun  'mt/ioat  water') 

from  *habundiia  Gerundive  of  haheO  : 

aiufinor  (also  spelt  halucinor)  'prate'  from  "halucus  Adjective 

of  hdld  '  breathe  out ' :  for  the  form  cf.  eadseui  from  eadd. 

The  Romans  mode  several  attempts  to  represent  by  their  spelling 

be  quantity  of  a  vowel.     One  resource,  apparently  borrowed  from 

Oscan    (Corssen  1.    15-17)    was  to   double    the   vowel  :    besides 

epigrapliio  forms,  for  which  see  Corssen,  we  have  iet  (Varro,  to 

express  the  cry  of  the  sheep,  for  which  the  Greeks  used  filj :  hence 

the  form  bildr*  'to  bleat,'  which  remained  in  tlie  Eomance 

iguages  instead  of  bdtdre)  peena  (Festus,  for  "pena,  i.e.  penna) 

(=vemons):  cf.  Oscan  aasat  trUCaamenCad  eestint  Uer-  beside 

Lntiii  iirae  tliiatiunto  exalanl  (or  rather  "estant)  terra  (for  *tera), 

Foliecan  Doolum  tor  vOluni, — Another  method,  found  also  in  Umbrian, 

was  to  employ  h  as  a  mark  of  vowel-length  : 

(a)  The  ll  was  written  after  the  vowel :  the  InterjectionB  S  0  prO 
are  also  written  ah  ch  prok,  for  *Ta  we  have  >:ak.  So  in  Old 
Umbrian  we  have  ah-  for  Lat.  u  (Preposition),  ahtu  '  for  Lat.  aettii; 
in  New  Umbrian  trah-  for  Lat.  trd-  (i.e.  tram),  aviehcla  '  augural ' 
beside  avieclu,  eh-  for  Lat,  e  (Proposition),  gorMo  for  "screto  (Lat. 
aefiplum)  ■  in  Volscian  eovehriu  '  meeting '  for  *co-veri6  *co-vIrio 

I  la  this,  ea  in  lerthh,  the  h  seenu  a  mere  mark  of  vowel -length. 
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(on  the  dialectic  chaDge  of  I  to  6  toe  'Latin  Vocaliam '  U)  from 
•titos  (Sanskrit  ctrag  '  hero,'  cf.  Lat.  vJr  'man') : 

(^)  The  two  methoda  were  combined,  the  vowel  written  twice 
snd  h  inserted  :  aha  (ia  PlautUE  a  monosyllahle)  was  another  way 
of  writing  the  Interjection  a,  vaha  must  stand  for  *va  or  tah  (see 
above),'  fkem  (when  a  mon ogy liable )  =  ew  (InteriBction),  taehr 
(Qiuntiliac)=nii,  cehamem  (in  poetry  always  a  disyllable,  La^- 
manu  on  Lucr.  2.  I024)  =  ci-tnen»  ('senseloM,'  cf.  ce-wr*).  So 
in  New  Umbrian  we  have  aha  tor  Lat.  d  (PrepoBllion),  /raAa/ beside 
(rt!/=Lat.  *tru8  {lraH$),  »ht=Lat.  I,  rornoheta—lAt.  ee{tn)in6U, 
prtplohotatu  beside  prepldlalu  '  captivity  '  =  Lat.  *praeplotatii 
('  treading  down,'  from  phutut  '  flat-footed '). 

(28)  Despite  SUiU  ('Lat.  Oramm.'  60)  intervocalic  i  after r+a 
vowel,  instead  of  as  usual  becoming  r,  drops  entirely,  t«  avoid  two 
r'a  80  close  together :  CtrenlU  must  be  for  ♦Cereralis,  cmor  '  blood" 
('  cunlled,'  thicker  than  water)  for  *crur-or  beside  erUt-ta  '  crust,' 
pruittu  'hoar-froat'  for  'prurlaa  beside  Gothic /WtM  'frost';'  and,  I 
would  add,  prior  for  *prIr-or  beside  prU-eut  and  Paelignian  prit-mu 
'first,"  with  propriui  'special'  ('set  in  front')  for  •jiro-prlr-ns 
from  the  same  root.  Later,  b  in  such  a  position  became  r  as  usual. 
fririO  'itch'  ('bum'}  beside  j»-«(«a  above  ("oold  performs  the  effect 
[4Df  fire ') :  crura  and  rara  are  due  to  analogy. 

'  A  grammsKsa  in  Keil  1.  235  sajn  "vuh  siToraht  ex  breri  et  lan^  constat." 
ipiirentlj  taking  lah  \at  PrinciBQ  dow)  1*  an  abbrtnitlJon  of  waha,  and  wronj^l; 
naocting  Uie  Gnal  ■  of  caha  willi  iba  Interjection  a. 

.       '  Frio  howBVer  is  not  for  •(riro,  or  the  deritntive  irould^  be  *fri«a  not /r.'nl: 

I  lomiM  lilu  ;^iTir^a  (beside  x^iia)  muit  dome  not  from  j(fiti  bat  fmin  ft  bf-form    j 

,    •»'(■*■ 

\       '  miiKf  ii  BDotber  instnnce  ot  a  Comparsti  re  "Originally  daobtleu  a  Pofili'e^.  ^ 
with  the  tansa  of  oompariaon  only  implind  bj  tbe  order  of  tbe  woidi — ending  i^V^ 
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XIX.  —  ALBANIAN,  MODERN  GREEK,  GALLO- 
ITALIC,  PROVENQAL,  AND  ILLYRIAN  STILL 
IN  USE  (1889)  AS  LINGUISTIC  ISLANDS  IN 
THE  NEAPOLITAN  AND  SICILIAN  PRO- 
VINCES OF  ITALY.  By  the  Prince  L.-L. 
Bonaparte,  D.C.L. 

Introduction, 

^MONOST  the  languages  spoken  in  the  69  provinces  of  the 
^kingdom  of  Italy  the  following  are  generally  and  with- 
out discussion  considered  as  Non-Italian :  Modern  Greek, 
Albanian,  Romansch,  Proven9al,  German,  Illyrian  (Servian), 
and  Slovenian,  but,  although  Frioulan  is  admitted  by  Ascoli 
(whom  I  follow  in  this  respect)  to  be  not  Italian,  other 
writers  continue,  as  formerly,  to  consider  it  as  such*  In 
fact,  Ascoli  considers  Frioulan  as  a  Romansch  dialect.  With 
regard  to  Frioulan,  I  prefer  to  see  in  it  a  Neo- Latin  language 
intermediate  between  Gallo-Italic  and  Romansch,  in  the  same 
way  as  I  consider  Catalan  independent  of  Proven9al.  Franco- 
Proven9al,  according  to  Ascoli  (whom  I  follow  entirely  in 
this  particular),  is  an  independent  Neo-Latin  tongue.  The 
other  dialects  of  Italy  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  re- 
garded as  independent  Non-Italian  languages,  are :  Central 
and  Southern  Sardinian ;  Genoese  (forming  the  transition 
between  Gallo-Italic  and  Italian) ;  and  Gallo-Italic.  Ac- 
cording to  this  opinion  of  mine,  which  I  submit,  with  all 
due  deference,  to  the  consideration  of  modern  linguists,  the 
following  are  the  Non-Italian  languages  spoken  in  Italy: 
1,  Modem  Greek;  2,  Albanian;  3,  Sardinian;  4,  Genoese; 
6,  Gallo-Italic;  6,  Frioulan;  7,  Romansch;  8,  Catalan; 
9,  Proven9al;  10,  Franco-Proven9al ;  11,  German;  12, 
Illyrian ;  13,  Slovenian. 
The  languages  4, 6,  7, 10,  and  13  are  never  insulated ;  5, 9, 
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«fe(|  11  may  be  insulated  or  not ;  and  1,  2,  3,  8,  and  12  are 
dhvtii^  insulated.  The  present  paper  treats  of  the  languages 
l^  :d,  6,  9,  and  12.  {See  the  Historic  Notes,  pp.  363-364,  and 
>lttps  at  the  end.) 

List  of  places  in  Italy  in  which  these  languages  are  spoken  t 

A.  Albanian. 

I.  Abkuzzo  Ultb&io&e  I.  (Tbbamo)  Map  II.: 

1.  Badesaa,  an  annex  of  Kosciano,  canton  of  PianelL 
district  and  diocese  of  Fenne ; 

II.  M0LI8B  (Campobabso)  Map  III. : 

2.  Campomarino,  c.^  of  Termoli,  d.*  and  d.^  of  Larino ; 

3.  Montecil/one,  c.  of  Guglionesi,  d.  and  d.  of  Larino ; 

4.  Portocannone,  id,,  id.,  id. ; 

6.   Ururi,  c,  d.,  and  d.  of  Larino ; 

III,  Capitanata  (Foooia)  Map  IV. : 

6.  Casalvecchio  di  Puglia,  c.  of  Casalnuovo  della  Darui  ma, 
d.  of  San  Severo,  d.  of  Lucera ; 

7.  Chieuti,  c.  of  Serracapriola,  d.  of  San  Severo,  d.  of  Larii^  o ; 

IV.  Pjuncipato  Ultbriorb  (Atbllino)  Map  V.: 

8.  Oreci,   c.  of  Orsara  Dauno  Irpina,  d.  of  Ariano         ^ 
Puglia,  d.  of  Benevento  ; 

V.  Basilicata  (Potbnza)  Map  VI. : 

9.  Barile,  c.  of  Barile,  d.  of  Melfi,  d.  of  Kapolla ; 

10.  Ginestra,  an  annex  of  Ripacandida,  c.  of  Barile,  d. 
Melfi,  d.  of  RapoUa ; 

11.  Maschito,  c.  of  Forenza,  d.  of  Melfi,  d.  of  Venosa ; 

12.  San  Costantino  Alhanese,  c.  of  Noepoli,  d.  of  La| 
negro,  d.  of  Anglona  e  Tursi ; 

13.  San  Paolo  Albanese,  id,,  id.,  id. ; 

VI.  Tbrra  d'Otranto  (Lbccb)  Map  VII.:' 

14.  Faggiano,^  c.  of  San  Giorgio  su  Taranto,  d.  and  d.  ^ 
Taranto ; 


^  c.  meant  canton,  the  first  d.  in  any  description  means  district,  and  the 
d.  diocese. 

'  For  Albanian  in  Terra  d'Otranto,  see  p.  341. 

'  Only  a  very  small  minority  (a  few  old  people    can  still  speak  Albanifl^^^^  '^ 
Faggiano.     Official  infonnaCion  by  iU  Mayor.) 
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15.  8an  Marzano  di  San  Oiusq)pe,  o.  of  Sava,  d.  and  d.  of 
Taranto; 

YII.  Calabbia  CiTB&ioKB  (Cosbkza)  Map  YIII. : 

16.  AcqtM/ormosa,  c.  of  Lungro^  d.  of  Oastroyillari^  d.  of 
Casaano  all'  lonio ; 

17.  Carpanzano,^  c.  of  Scigliano,  d.  and  d.  of  Cosenza. 

18.  Castraregio,  c.  of  Amendolara,  d.  of  Castrovillari,  d.  of 
Inglona  e  Tursi ; 

19.  CavaUarizzo,  an  annex  of  Cerzeto^  c.  of  Cerzeto,  d.  of 
^oaenza,  d.  of  Bisignano ; 

20.  Cerzeto,  id ^  id.,  id. ; 

21.  Citnta,  c.  of  Cassano,  d.  of  Castrovillari,  d.  of  Cassano 
Jl'  lonio; 

22.  Falconara  Albaneae,  c.  of  Fiumefreddo  Bruzio,  d.  of 
i^aola,  d.  of  Tropea ; 

23.  Fameta,  an  annex  of  Castroregio,  c.  of  Amendolara,  d. 
»f  Castrovillari,  d.  of  Anglona  e  Tursi ; 

24.  Firmo,  c.  of  Lungro,  d.  of  CastroTillari,  d.  of  Cassano 
ill'  lonio; 

25.  Frascineto^  o.  and  d.  of  Castroyillari,  d.  of  Cassano 
ill'  lonio; 

26.  Lungro,  c.  of  Lungro,  d.  of  Castroviliari,  d.  of  Cassano 
ill'  lonio ; 

27.  Macchia,  an  annex  of  San  Demetrio  Corone^  c.  of  San 
Demetrio  Corone,  d.  and  d.  of  Rossano  ; 

28.  Marri,  an  annex  of  San  Benedetto  XJllano,  c.  of  Hon- 
Lalto  TJffugOy  d.  of  Cosenza,  d.  of  Bisignano ; 

29.  Plutici,  c.  of  Cerchiara,  d.  of  Castrovillari,  d.  of  Cosenza ; 

30.  Porcile,  an  annex  of  Frascineto,  c.  and  d.  of  Castro- 
B^ilari,  d.  of  Cassano  all'  lonio ; 

31.  San  Basik,  id.,  id.,  id, ; 

32.  San  Benedetto   Ullano,  c.  of  Montalto   Uffugo,  d.  of 
o^enza,  d.  of  Bisignano ; 

83.  San  Cmmo  (Strigdr),  c.  of  San  Demetrio  Corone,  d.  and 
of  Bossano ; 
Q4.  San  DemetrioCorone,  c.  of  San  Demetrio  Corone,  id,,  id,,  id. ; 

^    Tbe  only  natiyes  of  Carpanzano  who  can  speak  Albanian,  and  that  bat 
(^«rfectlj,  are  some  makers  of  weavers'  combs. 
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35.  8an  Oiacomo,  an  annex  of  Cerzeto,  c.  of  Cerzeto,  d. 
Cosenza,  d.  of  Bisignano ; 

36.  San  Oiorgio  Albaneae  (Mbussdt),  c.  of  Corigliano  Calab: 
d.  and  d.  of  Rossano ; 

37.  San  Lorenzo  del  Valh,  c.  of  Spezzano  Albaneee,  d. 
Castrovillari,  d.  of  Rossano ; 

38.  San  Martino  di  Finita,  c.  of  Cerzeto,  d.  of  Cosenza,  d  ^ 
of  Bisignano ;  ^ 

39.  Santa  Caterina  Albanese  {Pizziglia)^  c.  of  San  Sosti^d. 

of  Castrovillari,  d.  of  San  Marco  Argentano ;  ^ 

40.  Santa  Sofia  d*£ptro,  c.  of  San  Demetrio  Corone,  d.  of 
Bossano,  d.  of  Bisignano ; 

41.  Spezzano   Albaneae,   c.   of  Spezzano  Albanese,   d.  of 
Castrovillari,  d.  of  Rossano  ; 

42.  Vaccarizzo  Albanese,  c.  of  San  Demetrio  Corone,  d.  and 
d.  of  Kossano ; 

YIII.  Calabria  IlLTBaioiiB  II.  (Catanzabo)  Hap  IX.: 

43.  Andali,  c.  of  Cropani,  d.  of  Catanzaro,  d.  of  San  Severino ; 

44.  Carajfa  di  Cafanzaro,  c.  of  Tiriolo, d.  and  d.  of  Catanzaro; 

45.  Carfizzi,   an  annex  of   San  Nicola  dell'  Alto,   c.  of 
Strongoli,  d.  of  Gotrone,  d.  of  Cariati ; 

46.  Marceduaa,  c.  of  Cropani,  d.  of  Catanzaro,  d.  of  Santa 
Severina ; 

47.  Pallagorio,  c.  of  Savelli,  d.  of  Cotrone,  d.  of  Cariati ; 

48.  San  Nicoh  delV  Alto,  c.  of  Strongoli,  d.  of  Cotrone, 
of  Cariati ; 

49.  VenOy  an  annex  of  Maida,  c.  of  Maida,  d.  and  d.  » 
Nicastro ; 

60.  Zangarona,  an   annex   of  Nicastro,   c,   d.  and  d.  ^^ 

Nicastro ; 

IX.   Palermo  (Map  XI.] : 

51.  Contessa  JEntellina,  c.  of  Bisacquino,  d.  of  Corleone-^^^  rf, 
of  Monreale ; 

52.  Mezzoimo,^  c.  of  Mezzoiuso,  d.  and  d.  of  Palermo; 

53.  Palazzo  Adriano,  c.  of  Prizzi,  d.  of  Corleone^  d..  of 
Monreale ; 

^  Only  a  few  old  people  can  still  speak  Albanian  at  Mezioiiiso. 
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S4.  Piana  efe'  Greet,  c.  of  Plana  de'  Greci,  d.  of  Palermo, 
<i-   of  Monreale ; 

d5.  Santa  CriUina  Gela,  id.,  d.  and  d.  of  Palermo ; 

B.  Modern  Greek. 

I.  Ti&EA  d'Otrakto  (Lbccb)  Map  YII. : 

1.  Calimera,  a  of  Mariano,  d.  of  Lecce,  d.  of  Otranto ; 

2.  ^^Cannole,  c.  of  Carpignano  Salentino,  d.  of  Lecce,  d.  of 
ito; 

3.  ^Caprarica  di  Lecce,  c.  of  Mariano,  d.  of  Lecce,  d.  of 
^  t^iranio ; 

4.  Castrignano  efe'  Oreci,  id.,  id.,  id. ; 

5.  Corigliano  d^  Otranto,  c.  of  Galaiina,  d.  of  Lecce,  d.  of 
^tiiunto; 

6.  ^Cursi,  c.  of  Maglie,  d.  of  GallipoH,  d.  of  Otranio  ; 

7.  *Cutrofiano,  c.  of  Galatina,  d.  of  Lecce,  d.  of  Otranio  ; 

8.  Martano,  c.  of  Mariano,  d.  of  Lecce,  d.  of  Otranto ; 

9.  Martignano,  c.  of  Galaiina,  d.  of  Lecce,  d.  of  Otranio ; 

10.  ^Melpignano,  c.  of  Martano,  d.  of  Lecce,  d.  of  Otranio  ; 

11.  Soleto,  c.  of  Galatina,  d.  of  Lecce,  d.  of  Otranto ; 

12.  Stematia,  c.  of  Galaiina,  d.  and  d.  of  Lecce ; 

13.  Zollino,  c.  of  Galatina,  d.  of  Lecce,  d.  of  Otranto  ; 

II.  Calabria  Ultbhiorb  I.  (Reooio  di  Calabria)  Map  X. : 

14.  Aniendolea,  an  annex  of  Condofuri,  c.  of  Bova,  d.  of 
)ggio  of  Calabria,  d.  of  Bova ; 

15.  Bova,  c.  and  d.  of  Reggio  of  Calabria,  d.  of  Bova  ; 

16.  ^Cardeto,  c.  of  Sant'  Agaia  di  Bianco,  d.  of  Reggio  of 
Calabria,  d.  of  Bova ; 

17.  Condofuri,  c.  of  Bova,  d.  of  Reggio  of  Calabria,  d.  of  Bova 

18.  Corio  di  Roccaforte,  an  annex  of  Roccaforie  del  Greco, 
^*  of  Bova,  d.  of  Reggio  of  Calabria,  d.  of  Bova ; 

19.  Corio  di  JRoghudi,  an  annex  of  Roghudi,  id.,  id.,  id. ; 

20.  Gallieiand,  an  annex  of  Condofuri,  id.,  id.,  id. ; 

^1.  *Mo8orrofa,  an  annex  of  Cataforio,  c.  of  Gallina,  d.  and 
•  of  Reggio  of  Calabria ; 

j^  "Hie  asterisk  indicates  the  localities  where  Modem  Greek  is  spoken  only  by  a 
^^<^tj,  which  is  sometimes  very  small.     (6'm  Pellegrini  and  Morosi.) 
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22.  Pietrapennata,  an  annex  of  Palizzi,  c.  of  Staitiy  d.  and 
d.  of  Gerace ; 

23.  Boccqforte  del  Oreco,  c.  of  Bova,  d.  of  Beggio  of  Oalabria, 
d.  of  Bova ; 

24.  Hoghudi,  id,,  id,,  id, ; 

25.  San  Carlo,  an  annex  of  Condofuri,  id,,  id,,  id. ; 

26.  San  Pantaleone,  an  annex  of  San  Lorenzo,  c.  of  Melitc#t^tQ 
di  Porto  Salvo,  d.  and  d.  of  Reggio  of  Calabria; 

C.   Gallo-Italic. 

I.  Calabria  Cxtbhiorb  (Cobexsa)  Map  YIII. : 

1.  Onardia  Piemontese,  c.  of  Cetraro,  d.  of  Paola,  d.   ^^_,.  of 
Cosenza ; 

II.  MsssncA  (Map  XI.): 

2.  Narara  di  Sicilia,  c.  of  Novara  di  Sicilia,  d.  of  CBS^m^^^rfh 
reale,  d.  of  Messina ; 

3.  San  Fratello,  c.  of  San  Fratello,  d.  of  Mistretta,  d.  of  Pfc  ^^?atti ; 

III.  Catania  (Map  XL): 

4.  Nicosia,  c,  d.,  and  d.  of  Nicosia ; 

5.  Sperlinga,  id.,  id,,  id, ; 

lY.  Caltanissbtta  (Map  XL): 

6.  Aidone,  c.  of  Aidone,  d.  and  d.  of  Piazza  Armerini ig  * 

7.  Piazza  Annerina,  c,  d.,  and  d.  of  Piazza  Armerirzzz:^^ . 

D.   PR0VEN9AL. 

I.  Capitanata  (Foooia)  Map  IV. : 

1.  Celle  San  Tito,  c.  of  Troia,  d.  of  Bovino,  d.  of  Troia; 

2.  Faeto,  id,,  id,,  id, ; 


E.   Illyrian. 

I.   MoLisB  (Campobas8o)  Map  III. : 

1.  Acquavica  Collecroce,  c.  of  Palata,^  d.  of  Larino,  d.  ^^ 
Termoli  ; 

2.  Montemitro,  an  annex  of  San  Felice  Slavo,  c.  of  Honr  .^^w* 
falcone  del  Sannio,  d.  of  Larino,  d.  of  Termoli ; 

3.  San  Felice  Slavo,  id,,  id.,  id, 

*  At  Palata  and  Tavenna,  in  the  province  of  Molise,  Ulyrian  is  now  extincs:^-*-^^^ 
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■5  wish  here  to  record  my  great  obligations  to  ilonsignor 
Raphael  Ilossi,  Grand  Vicar  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Taranto, 
by  whose  mediatioQ  alone  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  pro- 
cure all  the  local  account*  supplied  by  the  numerous  rectors 
of  the  parishes  of  the  southern  Neapolilan  provinces  where 
Albanian  was  still  more  or  less  spoken  iu  18S9. 

K  Albanian  in  Terka  d'Otranto  {Map  VII.). 
HfBecond  Edition,'  partly  abridged  and  partly  very  much 
nfTarged  and  corrected,  with  the  assistance  of  Signor  Coeimo 
Santoro,  a  native  of  the  Albanian  village  of  San  Marzano 
di  San  Giuseppe,  partly  at  San  Murzauo  itself  and  partly 
at  Leucaspide,  near  Taranto,  in  the  month  of  April,  18S9, 
during  my  stay  at  the  mansion  of  my  excellent  and  honoured 
friend  Sir  James  Lacaita,  K.C.M.G,,  and  Member  of  the 
Italian  Senate). 

Having  had  occasion,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  the  localities  in  which  Albanian 
is  atill  more  or  less  spoken  in  Terra  d'Otranto,  1  received  the 
following  very  valuable,  because  very  reliable,  information 
from  Taranto,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  P.  D.  L.  De 
Vincentiis,  O.P.,  the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Storia  di 
Taranto,"  Taranto,  1878-9,  5  vol.,  8vo.,  as  well  as  of  the 
"Vocabotario  del  dialetto  tarantiuo,"  Taranto,  1872,  8vo. 

According  to  this  distinguished  writer,  out  of  the  seven 
"illBges  of  the  diocese  of  Taranto,  places  in  which  alone  the 
k.lbanian  language  has  been  still  more  or  less  spoken  within 
he  inemory  of  man,  riz.  San  Marzano  di  S,  Giuseppe,  Bocca- 
arzata,  Monteparano  (anciently  Parcllo),  San  Giorgio  sotto 
taranto,  San  ilartino,  Faggiano,  and  Carosino,  there  ia  now 
nly  one  where  Albanian  is  at  present  more  used  than  Italian, 
lamely  San  Marzano,  while  at  Faggiano  Albanian  is  to  be 
leard  only  from  a  few  old  persona.  In  the  remaining  villages 
Albanian  is  quite  extinct.  Thus,  at  Roccaforzata,  it  has  ceased 
I  be  spoken  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  of  the  village  of 
I  JIartino  nothing  now  remains  but  the  parish  church. 
I^iiesame  thing  happens  in  other  provinces.  Thus,  Albanian 
le  fifrt  edition  sppeu-ed  in  tbe  "Truu.of  tberbilol.  Soe.  lSB2-3-t,"p.  4B2. 
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has  become  extinct  at  Santa  Croce  di  Magliano,  in 
yince  of  Molise  (Map  iii.) ;  at  Casalnuovo  di  Montei 
S.  Paolo  di  Givitate,  in  the  province  of  Gapitanata  ( 
at  Brindisi  di  Montagna,  at  San  Ghirico  Nuoyo,  ai 
Giorgio  Lucano,  in  the  province  of  Basilicata  (Ma] 
Geryicati,  Mongrassano,  Rota  Oreca,  and  Serra  di  L 
province  of  Galabria  Giteriore  (Map  viii.) ;  and  a 
Arietta,  and  Gizzeria,  in  the  province  of  Galabria  Ult 
(Map  ix.).^ 

In  the  thirteen  Greek  villages  of  the  province 
d'Otranto  (Map  vii.)  no  Albanian  is  heard  (as  has  I 
neously  stated),  but  only  Modern  Greek,  in  a  corruptc 
which,  as  well  as  the  Modem  Greek  of  Galabria  XJ] 
(Map  X.)  has  been  scientifically  treated  by  Gomparel 
grini,  and  especially  by  Morosi  (Map  viii.). 

With  reference  to  the  Albanian  of  Terra  d'Otra 
vii.),  which  is  still  in  use  at  San  Marzano,  in  the  < 
Taranto,  P.  De  Yincentiis  has  not  limited  his  kindn 
preceding  information,  but  has  also  succeeded  in  ] 
me,  from  a  native  of  that  village  :  1^  A  list  of  al 
words;  2°.  Three  phrases;  3°.  A  very  short  song,  in 
called  in  Italian  "  Novella  degli  Sposi,"  r/z.  "  Ro 
the  Betrothed."     These  three  documents,  as  stated  f 

(Go  to  p.  344.) 

^  This  gradual  extinction  of  a  language  has  a  monrnful  interest 

bom  twenty-five  years  earlier,  I  could  nave  heard  Albanian  still  spoken 

an  annex  of  Ccllere,  near  Canino,  formerly  in  the  Duchy  of  Castro, 


the  province  of  Rome.  This  small  hamlet  of  about  twenty  familic^s  i 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  to  these  poor  Christians  belonging  to  the  diocese  < 
Albania,  who  were  seeking  refuge  from  Mahometan  persecution  imder  1 
of  Andrea  and  his  sons  Antonio  and  Don  Stefano  Remani,  a  famil] 
still  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  Albanians  of  Pianiano  about  ht 
affo,  when  I  used  to  pay  them  frequent  visits  from  Musignano,  the  • 
of  my  father,  the  first  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano.  The  three  R< 
▼ery  intelligent  men,  and  quite  fit  to  be  the  guides  and  administrator 
larger  community.  As  they  were  men  of  some  means  and  very  chai 
names  were  still  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Italianized  Albanians 
afterwards  a  detached  portion  of  the  Principality  of  Canino  **  Pi 
Simone,"  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  rectors,  Don  Simone  Sterbini. 
stories  made  him  sometimes  appear  in  these  plains  by  moonlight,  s] 
his  cloak  as  if  to  protect  his  cherished  Albanians. 

Such  common  words  as  buk  "bread,"  mis  *'meat,**  rru^  *' grapes 
and  some  others,  very  few  in  number,  were  still  in  their  memory. 

As  these  facts  are  almost  unknown,  I  have  thought  them  worth 
standing  their  comparatively  small  philological  importance,  to  be  pre 
oblivion. 
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have  been  very  mucli  corrected  and  modified  in  this  secoicxi. 
edition,  after  reading  with  great  care  the  excellent  arti^::^!^ 
"  L'Albanais  en  Apulie,"  by  the  lamented  Dr.  John  Hani^^_^2 
printed  in  the  "M^moires  de  la  Soci^te  de  linguistiqne       d^ 
Paris,"  vi.  pp.  263-7. 

I.   List  of  Words.     {See  p.  343.) 

N.B. — ^The  Albanian  substantives  of  this  list  are  giv^n  as 
a  rule  under  the  indefinite  or  unarticulated  form,  bub  the 
definite  or  articulated  one  is  often  given  as  well.     In  other 
instances  this  last  is  only  indicated  by  numbers,  1.  following 
the  masculines  ending  in  i;  2.,  the  masculines  ending  in  u; 
and  3.,  the  feminines  ending  in  a. 


ar9  1. 
a§ta  1. 
balld  3. 
barda 
barka  2. 
batthd 

battha 
bekku&mi 

I  Bbekku&mi 

bekku4mia 

Bekku&mia 
brek  3. 

bramma  3.  {see  browba) 
brenba  3.  {see  bramma) 
budz  3.  (see  buz) 
buk  {see  dakrftma) 

buka  {see  dakrdma) 
bukra  {see  ndara) 
burbla  1. 
burr  1. 
burrik  3. 
buz  3.  {see  budz) 
darda  3. 
dakr&ma  {see  buk) 


gold. 

bone;  stone  (of  a  fmit). 
forehead, 
ichite. 
belli/, 
bean, 
the  bean, 
blessed,  m. 
The  Blessed,  God. 
blessed,  f. 
The  Blessed,  the  Virgin  Mi 
pantaloons, 
evening, 
evening, 
lip. 
bread, 
the  bread, 
beautiful, 
gun-powder, 
man  (lat.  vir). 
jacket, 
lip. 

pear- tree  ;  pear, 
bread. 


ary 
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*<ima  (see  buka) 

/A€  bread. 

etce. 

ia 

the  eice. 
sea. 

• 

sun. 
day. 

• 

hand. 

.aUa  3. 

rose. 

wood,  fireicood. 

a  pi. 

woody  firewood. 

t  Skupetta) 

musket. 

1. 

fire, 
yes. 

1. 

angel, 
barley, 
the  barley, 
sweet. 

dre  1. 

silver. 

3. 

» 

cheek, 
fair  sub. 
the  fair, 
flower, 
to  sleep, 
sleep,  imperat. 

\. 

nose. 

'• 

the  Italian  "  ricotta.'' 
all. 

a  2. 

blood. 

•al. 

serpent. 

3. 

breast, 
cock. 

Iji 

the  cock. 

1989  3. 

middle,  sub. 

ikel. 

milk. 

»1. 

thorn;  bone  (of  a  fish). 

1. 

finger. 

3. 

tongue. 

>3. 

knee. 

U.  Tram. 

1888-80. 

23 

r6 
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;ri 

riee,  imperat. 

ifrigu 

rise  vp,  imperat. 

grik 

mouth. 

grika 

the  mouth. 

grind 

to  rise;  to  rise  up. 

grok 

fork. 

grokka 

the  fork. 

gru9 

woman. 

gruja 

the  woman. 

grur9 

com. 

griirada 

the  com. 

hore  3. 

town. 

jatti  {see  tatte) 

the  father. 

jema  (see  mamma) 

the  mother. 

jerta 

high. 

JO 

no,  adv. 

kala  1. 

horse. 

katunda  1. 

Village. 

kerkjera  3. 

lime  (lat.  calx). 

kerkja  1. 

glass  (lat.  poculum). 

kanba  3. 

foot. 

kjaf 

throat. 

kjaffa 

the  throat. 

kjen  1. 

dog. 

kjengra  1, 

lamb. 

kjerra  3. 

coach. 

kliSa 

church. 

klittSa  1. 

key. 

kraga 

arm  (lat.  brachium) 

kria  3. 

head. 

krinba  1. 

tconn. 

krisi  (see  vera) 

wine. 

kukja 

red. 

kumara 

ass. 

kumi§ 

shirt. 

kunbora 

bell. 

kuiibora 

the  bell. 

kuputs 

shoe. 
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skin. 

hair. 

>,  Ieit» 

hairs. 

ugly. 

tree. 

lean. 

(tee  thik) 

knife. 

fat. 

great. 

cat. 

3. 

morning. 

.1. 

silk. 

)3. 

noon. 

[see  jema) 

mother. 

0 

3. 

medal. 

table-ciofh. 

% 

the  table-cloth. 

■ 

beard. 

good. 

flesh;  meat. 

a 

the  flesh;  the  meat. 

apple- tree;  apple. 

she-mule. 

he-mule. 

kj9  3. 

frog. 

night. 

11J9) 

water. 

man  (Lat.  homo). 

betrothed^  sub.  m. 

the  betrothed,  m. 

betrothed,  sub.  f. 

the  betrothed,  f. 

9  bukre) 

beautiful. 

to  raise. 

little,  adv. 

mare. 

the  mare. 

±9 

apricot-tree;  apricot. 
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peSke  2. 

fish. 

plakk9  2. 

old  man. 

plakka  3. 

old  woman. 

plaka  3. 

dust. 

pugatta 

rich. 

puUa  3. 

hen. 

rezza  3. 

plant. 

ruespa  1. 

toad. 

ru§a  3. 

grapes. 

Ba;?d6n  1. 

bed-sheet. 

si 

eye. 

sfa 

the  eye. 

sita 

eyes. 

stipi 

house. 

stipia 

the  house. 

strata 

bed. 

stratti 

the  bed. 

summa 

much,  adv. 

§arpaka  2. 

hat. 

Senda 

saint. 

g^ndada 

saints. 

Skal 

ladder. 

Skupetta  3.  (see  duf) 

musket. 

sokkja  1. 

companion. 

gokkja  3. 

female  companion. 

§u^ba  1. 

button  (of  flowers)  ;    b\ 

trees). 

talura  1. 

dish. 

tatta  {see  jatti) 

father. 

te 

earth. 

ten 

the  earth. 

tawba 

tooth. 

tawbi 

the  tooth. 

targudz  3. 

rope. 

tarloddza  I. 

fratch  (French  montre). 

thenna  3. 

moon. 

thik  (see  mafi^r) 

knife. 

tbikka 

the  knife. 
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3. 

nail  (Lat.  unguis), 
big. 

i$a 

big,  m. 

i$e 

big,  f . 
oats. 

rdde 

the  oats. 

• 

young  man. 

I. 

road. 

[see  nero) 

water. 

L;  3. 

olive-tree;  olive. 

) 

poor. 

young  woman. 

ela 

chin. 

arielli 

the  chin. 

> 

baby;  child;  boy;  lad. 

mni 

the  baby  ;  the  child  ;  the  boy  ; 

the  lad. 
low. 

Su 

low  m. 

liii 

low,  f. 

\e  krUi) 

wine. 

• 

ear. 

► 

little, 
black. 

II. 

Phrases 

(Transl.  by  Santoro). 

J9,  zodarotto, 

dittans 

►  e 

Lascio,  signoria,  giomo-il  il 

ire. 

buono. 

dzo  pa  gj^fidana  imma 

Pensa  per  la-gente  mia  che  6 

)  jeta  ma  ti.  con  te. 

,  ka  ta  japa  funja  Va,  che  ti  do  mazzate. 

III.   Romance  (Transl.  by  Santoro). 

QJa  ka  u  nga  denja,  ma  Dissi  che  io  non  yoleva,  ma 

i  panzdn,  era  falso, 

ti  e  dinja  pendzierin'  Ma   tu  lo  sapevi  pensiere-il 

ima.  mio. 
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3.  Parpara  ta  §koda  me  buz. 

4.  Klewi  pa  da  kr9§t^rata  t§9 

nga  ta  hava  mir  dit. 

5.  Kama  Ian  ku§a  denja  mira, 

6.  Da  dua  mira,  zanbra  imma. 

7.  Nani,  pi^rrimi  ta  dudkimi 

mira; 

8.  Sa  ti  §okkja  imma  ka-ta- 

jessesa,   t§a  do  I   Bek- 
ku&mi 


Davanti  te  passai  con  labbro 

(muso). 
Fa  per  gli  cristiani  {uomini) 

che  non  ti  dissi  buon  di. 
Ho  lasciato  chi  voleva  bene ; 
Ti  voglio  bene,  cuore-il  mio. 
Ora,    ritomiamo    a    volerci 

bene; 
Che    tu    compagna    (moglie) 

mia    sandy    se    vuole    II 

Benedetto  (UDio.). 


IV.  The  Lord's  Prayer  (Transl.  by  Santoro). 


1 .  Tatta  ina,  tsa jetanda  kjela : 

2.  Ta  jessi  kljotta  ^nbrana  ita. 

3.  Ta  yi  pdrraddzi  ita. 

4.  Ta  jessi  banna  si  do  ti,  si 

nda  kjela,  kaStu  par  de« 
6.  Inna  soda  bukana  jonna  pa 
ditnata. 

6.  Lera  ta  tirata  ta  tdnnata,  si 

na  ja  lemmi  ta  ti^rava  ta 
tonna. 

7.  E  mosa  na  spira  nduda  e 

lligga. 

8.  E  dika  nev^  ka  takekia. 

9.  E  ka  §tu  kjoita. 
E'wbrani  T&ttasa,  ^nbrani  ta  i 

Birriti,  e  Spirti  §^;2didi. 
E  ka  stu  kjo§ta. 


iPater  noster,  qui  es  in  cselis :   ^ 
Sanctificetur  nomen  tuum. 
Adveniat  regnum  tuum. 
Fiat  voluntas  tua,   sicut  itm-, 

cBdlo,  et  in  terra. 
Panem  nostrum  quotidianui^K 

da  nobis  hodie. 
Et  dimitte  nobis  debitanosti 

sicut    et    nos    dimittim' 

debitoribus  nostris. 
Et  ne  nos  inducas  in  teni 

tionem. 
Sed  libera  nos  a  male. 
Amen. 
In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii^ 

Spiritus  Sancti.    Amen  «-> 


V.    EOMANCE. 

(A  different  reading  according  to  Hanusz.) 

1.  Thinja,  se  nga  te  denja,  e     Je  simulais  que  je  ne  t'aima^  ^^ 

i§i  panz&n,  pas,  et  c'etait  un  mensong^^' 

2.  Eundzadr6  ti  zanbra  ima.       Tu  as  p^n^tr^  mon  coeur. 
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3.  Pdrpara  ta  ikoda  njaj  me 

buz, 

4.  Kljeve  pa  gredtera,  tsa  nga 

te  vreta. 

5.  U  kam  e  Ijen,  ku  i§e  mir 

denja, 

6.  Ta  t'mar  ti,  z^nbra  ima. 

7.  Nani  priFemi  ne  dia,  se  ne 

ddgemi, 

8.  Sokje  ma  ka  ta  jesad,  t§a 

do  Kri§tL 


Devant  toi  je  marcbais  un  pea 

f&cbe; 
C'^tait  pour  Iob  bommes  que 

je  ne  t'ai  pas  regard^e. 
Je  Tai  laiss^  oil  il  ^tait,  Tamour, 

Pour  te  prendre,  6  mon  coeur. 
Alorstournons-noustousdeuXy 

si  nous  nous  aimons, 
Afin  que  tu  sois  ma  femme, 

ce  que  Dieu  vent. 


VI.   SuNfer  "SoNETTO."  (According  to  Hanusz.) 

1.  Die  mbranb  §koda  e  nga  Hier  soir  j'ai  pass^  et  je  ne 

ta  pSu,  t'ai  pas  vue, 

2.  E  ti  bukara  ima,  ni'  argalt,  Et  toi,  ma  beauts,  au  metier 

k  tisser, 

3.  iVga  kopan^y  t§'  ipnje  ni*  Cbaque  coup  que  tu  donnais 

aj6  ka§,  dans  cette  caisse 

4«  Me  dkandogSa  zanbra  pa  ti.  M'a  brise  le  cceur  pour  toi. 


VII.  Improvisation.    (According  to  Hanusz.) 

.  Denja  ta  dinja,  t§a  ka  te  Je  voudrais  savoir  ce  que  tu 

baie,  dois  faire 

.  Me  kat  ta  §kruor,  t§a  je  ta  Avec  cette   Venture  que  tu 

ban.  es  en  train  de  faire. 


APPENDIX  I. 

As  I  have  received  from  diflferent  localities  of  tbe  Nea- 
^^>olitan  provinces  the  Lord's  Prayer,  etc.,  translated  into  nine 
^rarieties  of   the  Albanian   dialect   of  Italy,   and  wish  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  these  comparative,  local,  and  original 
specimens,  I  add  them  here  in  the  form  in  which  I  received 
them,  without  any  appreciation  or  observation  of  my  own, 
using  the  orthography  followed  by  each  of  the  native  trans- 
lators. 
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I.   Ururi,  in  the  province  o/Molise,  by  a  native  of  thai  place. 
1.  Tata  ione,  ci  ie  ca  ohieisa:     6.  Rimitirma  neve  ditirt  e 


2.  Clioft  sceit  emeri  iote. 

3.  Art  regni  iote. 

4.  Ubift  Yuuntata  iote,  si  ca 

chie'isa,  chisciu  pi'r  det. 

5.  Buchin  ione  ga  dita  mna 

sonte. 


tona,  si  na  ia  nmitirmi 
dibi'turvet  e  tona. 

7.  E  mos  na  ducir  ca  tenta- 

ziuna. 

8.  Ma  librooa  ca  e  checbia. 

9.  Chisciu  cl'iofit. 


II.  Casalvecchio  di  Pugiia,  in  Capitanata,  by  a  native. 


1.  Tataiona,cd^iendrdcbi^i: 

2.  Boefsc  ^  sc6t  nomi  iot. 

3.  Et  vignS  regni  iot. 

4.  Te  boehat  vuluntata  iota, 

si  ndre  chi^I,  ksu  prS  d^. 

5.  Jena  sod   bucnd   iona   dd 

nga  ddita. 

III.  Bariie,  in  JBasilieata, 

1.  Tatta  jonn,  ci  jei  ta  ch jeli : 

2.  Chgljoft  baccuar  emmira 

jott. 

3.  N'  chiassat  regni  jott. 

4.  Chagjoft  vuluntatta  jott, 

ta  cbjeli,  ta  scecculi. 

5.  Bucc'  jonn  nga  ddit  ipp 

niriva. 


A  short 

Faglimi  sciocch 

U  nengh  mend'  erda  te 
ghi6ja,  sa  cammn  sciuran  cet 
b^gn,  e  ti  a  dij.  Ti  rija 
mtjrd;  uazora!  Ma  nesser 
te  vign'  a  ghi^gne. 

Vi  miire — Scihmi. 

Jotte  sciocch 

Mincarucci. 
^  h  ifl  pronounced  as  9 ;  and  '  oe  as 


6.  Oli^na  n^vra  dtirta  iona, 

si   na    glidmi   debiturta 
iona. 

7.  E  nzir  ca  n^  tdntaziunt. 

8.  RuiSna  ca  ti  ohechidtS. 

9.  E  ksciu  et  i^t. 


by  Angela  Bozza,  a  native. 

6.  Bunnimi  mir  ddtiri  jon 
ghjar  nej  j  bugni 
mir   attiriva  ci  cat' 


jappmi. 

7.  Nga    nej    schiass'   ddji 

8.  Maghjttsciurbissitagljj 

9.  Acsctu  jet. 

letter. 

Salute  amico 

lo  non  ho  potuto  venir^o 
trovarti,  perche  ho  assai 
fare,  e  tu  lo  sai.  Tu  stai  ben^^ 
io  I'ho  appreso !  Ma  domac:^ 
ti  vengo  a  trovare. 

Sta  bene — Vediamocr-' 

Tuo  amico 

Domenicuccio. 

French  tu  in  lew.    (The  transl.) 
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IV.    San   Costantino  Albanese,  in  Btmlicata,   by  Papas  N. 

Emmanuek. 


1.  Tata  in,  ce  jee  nder  klel : 

2.  Sceitroi  emri  it, 

3.  A'rt  pentla  jotte. 

4.  Kioft  e  beer  f agUma  jOtte, 


6.  Se  na  ndegliemi,  glii5  atA 

ce  na  kftn  ftesur  nCve. 

7.  E  mos  na  chieel  n6ve  nde 

pirasmOn. 


asctilDdeklelySimbiidee.     8.  GUerena    neve    ca    ghid 
5.  Btiken  ten,  ci  chee  mbe  flSsurat. 


erfey  emna  neve  sod. 


9.  Asctti  cbioftit. 


V.    San  Marzano  di  San  CHuseppe,  in  Terra  d'Otranto. 

{See  p.  341.) 

VI.    San  Giorgio  Albanese,  in  Calabria  Citeriore,  by  Prof, 
Oiov.  Battista  CanadS,  a  United  Greek  Priest 

1.  Tat'  iin,  cie  jee  ndee  kiel:     6.  Ndegli^na  neve  mbecath' 


2.  Clii6ft  beccuar  emri  it. 

3.  Afferuar  regghieria  jotte. 


tonna,  si  na  ndegliemi 
mbecath  tetierve. 


4.  Chi6ft    beer    yugli^mma     7.  Mos  na  veer  nde   tenta- 
jotte,  asctd  ndeer  kiel,  ziona. 


si  mbi  dee. 
5.  Bucchen  teen,  cie  nataccon 
nga  ditta,  emna  sot. 


8.  P6r  largonna  caa  ghi^t' 

gligghat. 

9.  Chesctu  chioft. 


Ave  Maria. 
1.  Eghezuase  Scien  Merii,         Ave  Maria, 
S,  Grazie  pi6t  ti  jee. 
S»  Jinzot  ee  me  tij. 


Gratia  plena. 
Dominus  tecum. 


^,  E  becuar  ti  jee  ndee  gbi^'  Benedicta  tu  in  mulieribus, 

ghraat, 

^.  E  i  becuar  carpoi  b&rcut'  Et  benedictus  fructus  ventris 

tend  Jesus.  tui  Jesus. 

^.  2JognaScieenMeerii,Emme  Sancta  Maria,  Mater  Dei, 
Innit  Zot, 

«  .  Per  ne  cie  chemmi  mbecclt  Ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus, 

parcaglids, 

8.  Nani  e  ndee  gheren  vdec-  Nunc    et    in    hora    mortis 


chies  teen. 
9.  Asctu  chioft. 


nostras. 
Amen. 
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VII.  Zangarona^  in   Calabria   Ulteriore  IL^  hy  Oiu.  Canton 
Lanzo,froin  Nicastro,  in  Calabria  Ulteriore  11. 

1.  J&ttj6ii,ce*rriinderki^l;^     6.  Ndii  detirat  t'  on,  si  na 


2.  Emerij6tki6ftper8ceitnue. 

3.  Ardht*  mbretria  jotta. 

4.  U  beft  e  yulhnessa  jotta,  si 

nde  ki^l,  ashtu^  ndedhee. 

5.  Buken  jon  ngaditsh^n  ip 

neva  sot. 


ndeimi  detirsit  t'  on. 

7.  E  dh^  mos  benia  ngash- 

shpirti  khii. 

8.  Po  ni  &  ghitt  ca  i  lighu. 

9.  Ashtu  kioft. 


VIII,  General  Italo-Albanian, 
Santa  Sofia  d'Hpiro, 

1.  Ati  Ine,  nedSr  ch'iel  ce  je  : 

2.  I  becuare  chiofte  Smri  ite. 

3.  Arte  reghieria  jotte. 

4.  U  b^fti  e  duamia  jotte,  si 

ned^r  chiel,  asctu  neder 
dhe. 

5.  Buchen   tene  te   sosemen 

6nna  neve  sote. 


by  Prof.  Modesto  Miracco,  from 
in  Calabria  Citeriore. 

6.  Nedegliena    neye    detirets^^ 

tona,  si  edh^  na  i  ne< 
gliemi  armikvet  tene. 

7.  Emos  na  chiel  nMe  tai 

duamit. 

8.  Fo  glief  ddronna  neve 

e  echechia. 

9.  Asctu  chiote. 


IX.    Unspecified  Italo-A  Ibanian,  by  Antonio  Dorsa,  from  Cit 

in  Calabria  Citeriore. 


fk 


1.  Tata  joon,  ci  jee  dy  kial : 

2.  Kyft  i  becuar  ymri  tynt. 

3.  Ar^t  regghyria  jote. 

4.  Kyftit  mogliema  jote,  ak 

dy  kial,  sa  dy  Seet. 

5.  Buekyn  tyyn  gga  dit  jipna 

neve  sot. 


6.  Dygliena  neve  mycat  tc^xa^ 

si  na  dygljemi  a  ta    oy 
caan  na  japin. 

7.  E  mos  na  kiel  dy  testimn^- 

surit. 

8.  EglibramanevecaigUggiJ^^^" 


9.  Chysctu  kyoft. 

To  these  nine,  more  or  less  correct,  Italo- Albanian  trans-  ^ 
lations  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  following  five  may  be  added.  ^ 
They  are  reduced  from  their  translator's  orthography  to  that  ' 
of  which  the  key  is  given  on  p.  343  : 

1°.  Into    the  Italo-Albanian   of  Frascineto,    in    Calabria 


1  K^ 


e=p.        «  k=^-,       »  dh=«M.        *8h=#.    (Thetraiud.) 
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Citeriore.  {See  "  H  Vangelo  di  S.  Matteo»  tradotto  dal  testo 
greco  nel  dialetto  calabro-albanese  di  Frascineto  dal  Sig. 
Vincenzo  Dorsa.  Riveduto  e  corretto  da  Don  Demetrio 
Camarda,  autore  della  Grammatologia  Albanese.  Impenm 
Lttdotici  Luciani  Bonaparte,     Londra.     1868.") 

2°.  Into  the  Italo- Albanian  of  Piana  de'  Greci,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Palermo.  (See  "II  Vangelo  di  S.  Matteo,  tradotto  dal 
testo  greco  nel  dialetto  albanese  di  Piana  de'Qreci  in  Sicilia 
da  nn  native  di  questo  luogo.  Hiveduto  e  corretto  da  Don 
Demetrio  Camarda,  autore  della  Grammatologia  Albanese. 
Impensis  Ludovici  Luciani  Bonaparte.^*     Londra.     1868.") 

3^.  Into  the  Tosk  or  Southern  Albanian  of  Albania.  (See 
at  p.  22  of  the  "  "AT^dfirjrov  'AXfiavucop:'  (S.  H.  Weiss, 
anc.  mais.  Kohler  et  Weiss,  grand*  rue  de  Pera  323.  Con- 
stantinople.     Without  any  date.) 

4^.  Into  the  Gheg  or  Central  Albanian  of  Albania.  {See 
"  Dhiata  e  Re  e  Zotit  edhe  Sdljbuesit  t'ynd  Jesu-Kri§tit, 
kdthyem  prei  Grekji^tese  vieter  SSkjip  nda  gjuha  Gegoniste 
prei  Konstantinit  Kristoforidit,  Elbasanasit.  Konstantino- 
pol.     1869.") 

6°.  Into  the  Gheg  or  Northern  Albanian  of  Scutari  in 

Albania.      {See  "  II  Vangelo  di  S.   Matteo,   tradotto  dalla 

Volgata  nel  dialetto  albanese  ghego  scutarino,  dal  P.  Francesco 

Hossi  da  Montalto.     Hiveduto  e  corretto  da  Mons.  Gaspare 

Orasnichy   Abate    Mitrato  di   Mirditta.      Impensis  Ludovici 

Jjuciani  Bonaparte,     Londra.     1870.") 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  these  Five  Dialects. 

I.   Frascineto. 

1.  Tataln,  tSa  jS  tekjielat:  6.  E   wdaljena   neve   datirat 
S.  Kjofto  Saitoruar  dmari  it.  tona,  si  edhe  na  ja  iida- 

S.  Arthato  rregjaria  jote.  Ijemi   atire   tSa   kin   ta 

•4.  Kjofta  boAn  valjema  jote,  na  japan. 

si    fida   kjial,   edh^   wbi  7.  E  raos  na  sielia  wdar  tan- 
dhe.  tatsiuna. 

5.  Bukan  tdn  ta  pardisaraan  8.  Po  Ijaiona  ka  i  Ijigu. 

OAmna  sot.  9.  A§tu  kjofta. 
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II.   Piana  de*  Qreci. 

1.  Tata  jina,  t§a  j6  te  kjie-     6.  Edh^  ndejena  detireta  to- 

na,  si  edhS  na  nddjejam' 
at&  t§d  na  kane  datuara 


ghhiatd : 

2.  Klofte  Saituar  emri  jita. 

3.  Jarthata  nbretria  jote.  neve. 

4.  TJ-bafta  vulema  jote,  a§tu     7.  E  mos  na  b(e§  nda  ta  kseva- 

si    nda    kjieghha,   edh^  lur. 


8.  Po  Spatona  ka  i  ligu. 


nbi  dh6. 

5.  Bukan  tanataparditSamen     9.  Astu  klof  ta. 
^na  neve  sot. 

III.   Task. 


1.  Ati  yna  kja  j6  nda  kjiej  : 

2.  USanjtarofta  ^mari  yt. 

3.  Arthta  nbaretaiia  jote. 

4.  Ub^fta  dasurimi  yt,  si  nAd 

kjiel,  edh^  nba  dhdt. 

5.  Bukana  t'ana  ta  parditas- 

mena  ep-na  neve  sot. 


6.  Edh^  falj-na  f&jeta  t' 

sikundra    edh^    na    dfc 
faljma  fajtorovet  t'ana. 

7.  Edh^  mos  na   Sti^ra 

ghatsitn. 

8.  Po  §pat6-na  prii  sa  kekj~ 

9.  Amin. 


IV.    GJieg. 


1.  Ati  yna,  kji  je  nda  kji^l : 

2.  Usenjtanoft'  ^mani  yt. 

3.  Arthta  wbaretania  jote. 

4.  UbaAfta   da§unirai   yt,    si 

wda  kji^l,  edhe  »ba  dhet. 

5.  Bukana    t'ona    ta    pardi- 

tsamen*  ep-na  neve  sot. 


6.  Edhe  falj-na  f&jeta  t'o  ^^i 

sikurse  edhe  na  ua  fal^p  in 
fajt6ravet  t'ana. 

7.  Edhe   mos  na   §ti^ra     wii9 

fig&saje. 

8.  Por  speto-na  pre!  sa  kelcj'it 

9.  Amen. 


V.    Qheg  of  Scutari. 


1.  Atyn,  tsi  je  n'  t§i^lh  : 

2.  SeAitnuem  kjoft  emni  yt. 

3.  Ardht  redznia  jote. 

4.  U    baxvft    vulnessa    jote, 

sikur  n'  t§i^Ih,  astu  n' 
dhe. 

5.  Buken  taA   t'  perdit§men 

epna  neve  sot. 


6.  E  nnina  neve  fajet  e  mibi- 

tet   tona,   sikurs^   nnim 
na  faitdrt  taA. 

7.  E  mos  na  leA  me  ra  n'tun- 

nim. 

8.  E    na    larg6    prei    gitk 

s'kattsh. 

9.  Astu  kjoft. 


» 
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APPENDIX      II. 
KOVEL   IX   OF   THE    FiBST  DaY    OF   BoCCACClo's  DeCAMEROK. 

{Ste  "Papanti — IFarlari  italiaaiin  Certaldo.     LiTorno.     1878.")' 

Ifalian. 


Dico  adunque,  che  ne'tempi  del  primo  Re  di  Cipri,  dopo  il 
couquisto  fatto  della  Terra  Santa  da  Gottifr^  di  Buglione, 
avveiine  che  una  gentil  donna  di  Guascogna  in  pellegrinaggio 
andi  al  Sepolcro,  donde  tornando,  in  Cipri  arrivata,  da  alcuni 
acelerati  uomini  vUtanamente  fii  oltraggiata :  di  che  elle  senza 
alcuna  consolazion  dolendosi,  pensci  d'andarsene  a  richiamare 
al  He ;  ma  detto  le  fu  per  alcuno,  che  la  fatica  si  perderebbe, 
perci6  che  egli  era  di  si  rimeasu  vita  e  da  si  pocu  bene,  che, 
non  che  egli  I'altrui  onte  con  giuatizia  vendicasse,  anzi  infinite, 
oon  vituperevole  vilta,  a  lui  fatteae  sosteneva ;  in  tLinto  che 
chiunque  avea  cruccio  alcuno,  quello  col  fargli  alcuna  onta  o 
rergogna  Bfogava.  La  qual  cosa  udendo  la  donna,  disperata 
della  vendetta,  ad  alcuna  conaolazion  della  sua  noja  propose 
di  Tolere  mordere  la  miseria  del  detto  He ;  et  andatusene 
piagncudo  davanli  a  lui,  diase :  Signor  mio,  io  non  vengo 
I  nella  tua  presenza  per  vendetta  che  io  attenda  dolla  ingiurta 
lb  (die  m'e  Btata  fatta,  ma,  in  sodisfacimenlo  di  quella,  ti  priego 
Hehe  ta  m'insegiii  come  tn  sofferi  quelle  le  quali  io  intendo 
che  ti  son  fatt«,  acci^  che,  da  te  apparando,  io  poxaa  paziente- 
mente  la  mia  comportare;  la  quale,  sallo  Iddio,  se  io  far  Io 
potessi,  Tolentieri  ti  donerei,  poi  cosi  buon  portatore  ne  se'. 
II  Re,  infino  allora  stalo  tardo  e  pigro,  quasi  dal  sonno  si 
risvegliasse,  cominciundo  dalla  ingiuria  fatta  a  questa  douna, 
ia  quale  agrumente  vendic6,  rigidissimo  persecutora  divenne 
di  ciascuno,  che,  contro  all'onore  della  sua  corona,  alcuna 
Cosa  commettesse  da  indi  innanzi. 

^^    1  TUe  orlhoirrBpby  of  Papanti's  Collection  has  been  preserved  in  the  t( 
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Albanian  {Protincia  d%  Calabria  Citeriare). 

FRAsaNBTO. — ^Thom  poca  s^  nde  motit  te  parit  R^gje  i 
T9iprit  po  tfe  kje  marre  dh^u  i  shfiit  ka  Ghifr^  i  Buljonit 
^rth  8^  nje  zonje  e  Ghiaaoonjes  yattd  per  vatte  t^  yarri 
Crishtit,  e  kur  u-proare,  po  sa  errfl  T^iper^  kj^  maltrattoar 
shum  k^kje  ka  tsa  nj^rez  te  Ijikje:  per  ket^  ajo  e  chol- 
kjassur  p&  puscim  yuu  nde  kri^t  te  yfeje  te  therrit  U  R^gjL 
Po  i  kj^  th&ne  s^  biir  mottin,  ps^  i*^gji  ish  nje  njdrii 
i  bi^rri,  e  i  Tar^ssur,  8^  jo  T^t  te  Ijigat  t9e  i  bpoahin  t^, 
ti^rv^t,  po  Mh^  te  shumat  t9e  i  bdjen  atije  si  ma  i  nemn^^  ^^ 
i  suffiriren^j ;  akje  A  'nka  nje  t9e  kish  'ndo  nje  ^nds^r^^.^ 
m^  te'  e  'ndzire  me  te  Ijiga  e  m^  te  shaitor.     Gj^gjur  zon..^^;^ 

ket  shurb^s,  p&  sperendae  to  gjen^j  d9a8titzi^9  8^  te  ^^ i^ 

piad9ir  t^  cheljmi  saje,  yuu  'nder  trd  ti  'nkit   R^gjit         ^e 
bi^rrit  e  tije;   e  Tatur  tue  kj&r  t^k  ai^  tba:  ''Zotti  im    ^  j; 
se  vinje  perpara  tije  b6  te  keem  mindite  per  Ijikte       1^ 
m'u-boe,  po  si  nje  piad9ir  per  te\  te  parcalj&enje  te       me 
mesoshe  si  ti  i  munden  te  Ijigat  t9e  u  gjegdm  s^  te  borzMJen 
tije,  ps^  u,  mesuar  ka  ti^  te  mundenje  edh^  u  m^  pat9^  :aatse 
tim^D  ;  e  kte'  u  Inzot  e  dii,  'nde  mund'  e  boija^  m^  ^qith 
zemer  t'  e  regaloja,  po  t9e  ti  dii  e  i  'mb&n  pa  fare  L^ti- 
missur." 

E^gji  t9e  njera  achi^ma  kish  kjdne  molje  e  i  ▼ar^ss^Liar,  d 
k&r  i  sgjuat  ka  gjumi,  tue  z^n  ka  shurb^ssi  zonjes  t9e  Tin- 
dicarti  sa  jo  mae,  u-boe  mae  i  tharti  njerii  kunter  'nga  '^ojeje 
199  ka  ajo  dit  i  'nkit  'nderen  e  rdgjeries  tije. 
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Modem  Greek  {Provincia  di  Terra  di  Otranto). 

yALiMERA. — Cusete,  sto  cerd  tu  prond  Vasili  tu  Cipru, 
bta  o  Gofirido  tu  Buglione  iche  pianta  us  topu  yloimenu^ 
8i  mia  jinega  cali  jennimeni  pu  sti  Guascogna  pu  pirte  e 
nima  tu  led,  e  sto  jurisi  ftazzonta  sto  Cipro,  jeno  cameno 
"aise,  06  i  sti  n'ecame ;  mauichedda,  utto  prama  toglase  i 
dia,  ipe  pao  ce  cleo  u  Yasili ;  tupane  ti  en  iche  ti  cami, 
»ne  cer6  cameno,  ti  cino  ione  tosso  strad,  ce  af  ze  zoi  tosso 
imarda,  pu  oi  pu  u  cannane  en  ecohite,  alio  ce  madl  canoni 
pu  cannane  stos  add6,  ce  stu  ftecii  pu  isane  pesammeni 
tdde  pu  panu  lisaria.  Mazzdnta  utta  pramata  e  jinega,  e 
zonta  cami  addo  na  mi  ti  pari  o  pono,  ipe,  076  e  na  daccaso 

0  Yasili,  ce  panta  cleonta  bro  cino :  ''  Meamu,  ipe,  evd 
ercome  bro  stin  aftentiasu  ja  citto  stra6  pu  mu  camane, 
ome  na  maso,  se  pracald,  pos  canni  na  su  diavi  ticand  pu 
»  af  ze  tossa  pramata  pu  socune  janomena,  ce  tuo  to  telo 
8OSO  masi,  na  mu  diavi  in  dichinmiu;  possa  pramata  sodione 
isoza  cami  eY6  pos  canni  aftentiasu." 

[)  Yasili  pu  iche  stasonta  af  ze  cinu  pu  en  itele  na  cami 
oti,  sia  ti  fzunnise  a  pu  ston  ipuno,  nzignase  pu  toa  na 
tl  antrepo,  eftiase  calfl  calii  cini  pu  camane  ta  strai  is 
ega,  ju  s'addu,  macari  t'ione  tipoti  ci  pu  u  cannane,  mara 

1  aftu. 
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Oallo- Italic  {Provincia  di  MeBsina). 

San  Fratello. — Dich  danqua  ch'  ai  taimp  du  prim  Ee 
di  Gipr,  dipuoi  la  cunquista   fatta  di  la  Terra   Santa  da 
Gufreu  di  Bugghian,  avvon  chi  'na  gintiu  fomna  di  Gaa-     ^ 
scogna  'n  piligrinegg  ann&a  a  u  Samuorch,  d'  anna  tumain^^ 
'n  Cipr  arrivara,  da  arcui  scialarei  hami  Tidaanamaint 
attraggiera :  di  co  rodda  sanza  arcana  onnsulazian  dula'inni 
pinsda  d'  anndr  a  ricuorriri  au  Re ;  ma  ditt  ghi  fu  p'  arcu^  ^^ 
chi  la  fata'igha  si  pirdirross,  pirco  ran  era  di  cusci  diba  vi — ---^ 
e  di  cusci  pacch  bai,  chi  chiii  tasst  chi  li  anti  di  hieatr  c^^^^^q 
giustizia  vindichiess,  hienz  'nfiniri  cu  'nfam  viltAa,  a  i^  ^^q 
fatti,   suppurtava ;    tant  chi   qualunch    avaja    ira    arcn^^ua 
quodda  cun  ferghi  arcuna  anta  o  virgagna  sfughieva.        ]Xa 
ch'iu  causa  sinta'in   la  fomna,   dispirara  di  la  vinnitta^     p' 
arcuna  cunsulazian  di  la  saua  nuoja,  pripun6  di  vidair  mc^itfr 
la  misieria  du  ditt  Re ;  e  annaa  ciangiain  davant  a  rau,  e 
diss  :   ''  Signaur  miea,  jiea  ni  viegn  'nta  la  taua  prisainzap/ 
yinnitta,  chi  jiea  aspittass  di  la  'ngiuria  chi  m'  e  stata  fisttts; 
ma  'n  sadisfazian  di  quodda  ti  priegh  chi  tu  m'  insigni  cam 
tu  suofiri  quoddi  chi  jiea  'nta'in  chi  ti  san  fatti,  pirco  data 
'mparai'n,  jiea  pazza  cun  pacia'inza  la  maja  cumpurt^r;  cbi 
('u  saa  Diea)  si  jiea  fer  A  puloss,  di  bauna  vuogghia  ticuna-^ 
primintass,  pirco  cusci  ban  purtaraur  ni  sai." 

U  Re  fiua  addaura  stat  tard  e  dagnauss,  quasi  da  saga  ^ 
risvigghiess,  cumunzam  da  la  'ngiuria  fatta  a  quosta  fomn 
chi  fart  vindichiea,  durissira  pirsicutaur  divint&a  d*  agnu 
chi  cauntra  d'  anaur  di  la  saua  curauna  arcuna  causa  cumi 
toss  da  puoi  in  avant. 
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Provengai  {Prot-incia  di  CnpUanaia). 

'  Cbllb  San  Vito.  —  Ge  disce  dune,  che  a  hi  leno  de  lu 
primmie  Raie  de  Cipre,  dappfiie  che  i  f  i  prAie  la  Tera  Sant  da 
Guttefrd  de  Buglione,  avvenit  che  na  gintile  fenne  de  Gua- 
Bcogae  iallntte  pillirine  a  lu  Subhulche,  disci  turnan,  arreva 
cho  i  fitte  a  Cipre,  da  paraie  mi  lumuen  i  fit  nammuor  tri  brl 
ngiri^ :  peasil  iglie  oe  pregnitte  tan  e  t^u  dcluue,  ca  i  piusat 
uUd  a  reccuorre  a  lu  Haie  ;  me  cacuD  le  discitte  c'  aieve  tea 
perdi,  pecohe  ie  gli^ve  de  ciiorr  tri  pittitte  e  tri  pabbunc,  tin 
che  Dun  sulaiimieit  i  pregnive  pk  d6  iustiae  la  viunitte  do  lo 
ngiurie  de  lo  sate,  me  a'  ell^  trinnammuor  che  i  fascivant  a  ie, 
66  le  prignive  cu  tin  vie  vetuperie ;  tanluvaie  che  tut  seltoc 
che  i  tenevaut  da  dir  cache  ciuoae  de  ie,  i  sfugivaut  pe  Ie 
deni  despiascie  e  pe  lu  abruguie.  Sentan  sta  ciuoao  sela  fenne, 
pereuadi  che  i  potivo  p^  avaitre  la  vinnitte,  p'  avuie  uo  pil  de 
cutisulaziun  a  lu  despiascie  sine,  se  mettitte  ntete  de  mmuor- 
dere  un  pit  lu  mcaterie  de  sette  Raie  ;  e  piarau  se  u'allatte 
'Jeranc  a  ie,  e  li  discitte :  "  Segnaue  min,  gi  ge  vien  pi  devan 
a  ti  pe  la  vinnitte  che  gi  m'attant  de  la  ngiurie  che  m'eat^ 
fuie,  me  p'avaie  un  pit  de  piuscie  de  sclle,  ge  te  pr&ie  do 
m'enipara  cumm  ti  tin  tin  de  paaienz  de  ButTrie  selle  ngiurie, 
:he  gi  gi  ainte  che  i  fasciunt  a  ti,  peccLe  gi  avoie  mparaa  de 
i,  ge  putisac  pure  Aii  paaienz  suppurt^  la  inii ;  ca  i  S& 
Diabbenaie,  se  go  j6  putiaeo  ii,  bunammuor  ge  te  la  dunare, 
>ecch5  ti  te  a&  tanbun  purti  u  cbe." 

liU  Raie,  nsi  addunc  ctL  se  muive  piL  e  pi  ren  !  faacivc, 
iumm  Be  fiss  ruveglia  de  lu  euonne,  abbiitte  primmaramen  de 
a  Qgiuria  feie  a  eetta  fcnne,  che  i  vinnici  do  ragge,  poie  ae 
i*aacitte  tri  dije  persecuttiue  de  tutt  aellfte  cS  i  fascivant  meie 
1  preie  cache  ciuose  cuutre  I'unnaue  de  la  curona  siH. 


?lill.  Tram,  1688-90. 
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Illyrian  {Provincia  di  Molke). 

AcQUAViVA  CoLLECROCE — Govorem  dakle,  da  na  vrimu  per- 
voga  Eraija  Giprina,  potli  vasetija  zemlja  sveta  po  Ghiffired 
Buljunow,  je  bio  da  nika  dragostiva  zena  Guascognova,  je 
poila  suputnica  u  grobu,  odkuda  yrataju^,  a  Cipru  doila,  po 
nike  zale  Ijude  hlapno  je  bila  izapsovana.  Za  to  ona  bez 
ikoja  utiha  jadajuc,  je  mislila  poci  prayiti  Kralju,  ali  en 
reklo  njoju,  da  bi  tegh  zgubila;  pokl^  on  bi§e  torko  ponizaa 
do  zivota,  i  torko  mali  milosardnik,  da  pace  tuje  uvridi 
pravdom  odkupiti,  nezbrojne  odumom  prikornostom  iijnnii^  j 
cinjene  tarpejase ;  zasto  koj  imaie  ikoja  rasarda,  ova,  cinjo^  ^c 
njemu  uvrida,  al  sramota,  zapaciajaSe.  Koja  stvar  ciujo^^^c 
zena  bez  uhvanja  fantenja,  za  ikoja  utiha  svoja  prigruSenj^r  ^g 
je  nakanila  ujesti  lenost  Kralja  ;  i  po§Ia  placiajuc  napi^cTDri 
njemu,  je  rekla :   "  Gospodar  moj,  ja  negrem  napri  tebi  ^a 

imati  fantenja  do  uvrida,  koja  su  meni  cinile ;  ali  na  za^^^. 
volinosti  onoj,  tebe  molim  da  meni  kazaS  ako  tarpiS  o-»  ^2ie 
koje  ciujem  da  jesu  tebi  cinjene ;  pokle  do  tebe  nauciujuc^  ^  /^ 
bi  mogia  moj  a  sterpljvostno  tarpiti ;  koja,  znade  Bog,  ak^^ /^ 
bi  mogla  ciniti,  dobrovoljeno  bi  tebi  darovila,  za§to  jes  torko 
debar  noaitelj." 

Eralj  jose  tada  (or,  dotle)  bil  spor,  i  len,  ako  do  san  hi 
sa  probudio,  pociujuc  do  uvrida  cinjena  ovoju  zeni,  koja 
krutno  je  odkupio,  nenapro§ljv  nastomik  {or^  naslidnik) 
je  postio  do  svako,  koj  proti  poStenje  svoja  kruna  Stogod  1)i 
cinio  po  napredka. 


I 
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Historical  and  Bibliographical  Notes. 

1°.  Albauian,  as  is  generally  known,  was  first  introduced 
into  Southern  Italy,  about  1440,  by  Demetrius  Eeres 
Castriota  ;  by  his  son,  the  celebrated  Albanian  Captain 
Scanderbeg  ;  and  by  their  followers. 

2°.  Modern  Greek  did  not  take  ita  origin  in  Southern 
Italy,  aa  has  been  erroneously  stated,  from  the  Ancient 
Greek  of  Magna  Gnccia,  but  simply  from  the  Modern  Greek 
of  Greece,  of  which  it  is  a  corrupted  and  very  much  Italian- 
ized dialect,  aa  Italic  Albanian  is  a  very  much  corrupted 
and  Italianized  dialect  of  Tosk  Albanian.  {Sev  "  Comparetti 
— Saggio  dei  dialetti  greci  della  Terra  d'Otranto.  Lecce, 
1879  ;  Moroai — Dialetti  romaici  del  maudamento  di  Bova  in 
Calabria,  in  Archieio  Qlottologico  italiano,  vol.  iv.  p.  1.  Roma, 
Torino,  Firenze,  1874  ;  Pellegrini — II  dialetto  greco-calabro 

rBova.    Torino  e  Roma,  1880.") 
3°.   The  Qallo-Italic  of  Guardia  Piemoutese,  in  Calabria 
Citeriore,  owes  its  origin  to  the  Waldenaian  Piedmontese 
fiiubdialect  of  the  valleys  of  Pinerolo,    Province   of  Turin, 
District,  Canton  and  Diocese  of  Pinerolo.     The  Protestant 
VValdensians  emigrated  from  Piedmont  to  Calabria  about  the 
J'ear    1315.       {See    "  Vegez/i-Ruscalla — Colonia   piemoutese 
in  Calabria,  iu  Rirista  Contcmpoi-finca.     Novembre,  1862.") 
^Vith  regard  to  the  Gallo  Italic  of  Sicily,  it  seems,  accord- 
i«3g  to  De  Gregorio,  that,  generally,  it  represents  Northern 
I*iedmonteae,  while  the  Gallo-Ilalic  dialect  of  San  Fratello 
CKnd  Nicosia  shows  rather,  according  to  t)ie  same  author,  an 
f^Koiliaa  origin,      {See  "  De  Gregorio — Fonelica  dei  dialetti 
g'^lo-italici  di  Sicilia,  in  Arr/u'cio  Gloltoloyico  italiano,  vol. 
viii.    p,  :3ij.5,"  and  "Affiiiii^  del  dialetto  saufratellano  coo 
quelli  deir  Emilia.     Torino,  lS8ti,"  by  the  same  author.) 

^.  For  ProvenfHl  and  iis  probable  origin, ... 
"ocftbolurio  Nap<>le)4in>).     Napoli,  1789,  vol.  i.  p.  . 
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Hed,  meait^  AUhuvumiv 
Groerv  ,  ModerrvGretHc 
Nue  Gallo-ItaJUc 

Browrv       „  Prwen/DoiL 

Yellow        „  m^rioav 

EXPLANATIONS. 

9mA, CapiJtaL  of  CLjfrovince  where rwinrndaJtedy  dialect  is  spoken  hy  natires 

•  1^  small  LocaUfy'  where  no  insulakd^  dialecrt  is  spoken,  hy  ncdiyes 

•  a^Arv  Albanuuv  locality 

0  «.  ui,  hut  anfy  AlbaTviajv iit  ndrwriiy  (large,  smoJLy  or everv  very  smaJL) 

ktm  id^^ajvajuvBODcfcupariaK 

^^A  Modern/  Greek  localiJbf 

3»  iA^yhiitoidyModeTtv Greek uvrninjorify 

k  »  ul,  €uv  cauiecc  cfcu  pariafv 

^s  id,  id,,  iivmiivorify 

^  ^A  Gallo  —Italic  localify^ 

%^ApravenjgaL  locality 

^^AFvUhfriajv  Zocality 

k  B  uiy  ojv  cmjVBtc  ofcL  parish/ 

^^^Tjoutss  a, part  afivparisJv  widvffie  parlslv  itself 
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:.  — ON     THE    LINGUISTrC    VALUE    OF    THE 
IRISH  ANNALS.     By  Whitle*  Stokes,  D.C.L. 
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It  was  Reinhold  Pauli,  I  tliiub,  who  suggeated  that  the 
mediiGVal  iastitution  of  annal-writing  originated  in  fforth- 
umbria,  and  was  carried  thence  by  the  Saxon  missionaries 
into  Fmnkland  and  Germany.  Considering  the  close  spiritual 
connexion  between  Ireland  and  Lindisfarne,  long  the 
monastic  and  episcopal  capital  of  the  North  of  England,  it 
might  be  worth  inquiring  whether  the  Northumbrians  learned 
annal-wriiing  from  their  Scotic  teachers,  or  whether  the 
converse  was  the  case.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  in  the  Irish  language  of  a  great  mass 
of  ancient  annals  which  (like  the  laws  and  the  Cuchulainn 
ances)  show  little  or  no  truce  of  foreign  influence,  and 
'hicb  often  profess  to  be,  and  sometimes  certainly  are, 
ided  on  lost  hooks  of  the  Old-Irish  period,  say  of  the 

;hth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries. 

The  Irish  annaU  may  be  briefly  described  in  the  alpha- 
l)eticat  order  of  the  compendia  by  which  they  are  respectively 
denoted  in  the  present  paper  : — 

A.B.  The  Annals  of  Boyle,  a  vellum  in  the  British  Museum, 
Cotton  MS.  Titus  A.  xxv.  ff.  13»-30*'.  Written  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Extend  from  a.d.  420  to  a.d.  12i5.  Printed 
iaaccurately  by  Dr.  O'Conor  in  Jifnun  Hibenticarum  Scriptorea, 
Buckingham,  1825,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5-48  (separate  pagination). 
The  part  relating  to  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  (a.u.  1014)  is 
printed  in  O'Donovan's    Grammar,  pp.  444-447.     I  have 

illat«d  O'Conor's  edition  with  the  IIS. 

A.L     The  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  a  vellum  in  the  Bodleian, 

,wl.  B.  503.  Extend  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  1319. 
Written  in  the  thirteenth  and  foui-teenth  oenturies.  The  part 
extending  from  a.d.  428  to  a.d.  1195  (ff.  9-40J  is  printed 
lUL  Trku.  IMB-H.  25 
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inaccurately    in    the    Rervm    Sib.    Scn'ptl.    ii.    pp.    1-122 
(separate    pagination).     An  entry  for  the  year   1201    is  in 
O' Donovan's  edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  , 
1418,  note  i/.     I  have  collated  O'Conor's  edition  with  the  MS. 

A.L.C.  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Duhlin,  H.  1.  19.  Written  about  1580.  Extend 
from  A.D.  1014  to  1590.  Edited  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hennesay,  Dublin,  1871,  in  two  volumes. 

A.U.  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  a  vellum  in  the  Bodleiau, 
Rawl.  B.  489.  Extend  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  1541.  The 
greater  part  compiled  in  the  fifteenth  century,  from  the  lost 
Books  of  Guana,  Mochtae,  Dub-di-lethe,  etc.,  by  Cathal  O'c 
MacMaghnusa.  Printed  inaccurately,  down  to  the  year  1131, 
in  O'Conor'a  Reriim  B ibernicariim  Scriptorfs,  vol.  iv.  Anothei 
copy  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (H.  1. 
8),  has  been  published,  much  more  correctly,  hut  only  down 
to  the  year  1056,  by  the  lat«  Mr.  Hennesey,  Dublin,  1887. 
I  have  collated  O'Conor'a  edition  with  the  Bodleian  MS. 

C.8.  Chronicon  Scotorum,  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  II.  1.  18,  a  manuscript  written  by  Dudley  ^ 
mac  Firhis.  Extends  from  a.m.  1599  to  a.d.  1131,  Edited  ^ 
by  the  laie  Mr.  Hennesay,  Dublin,  1866. 

F.M.  The  Annala  of  ibe  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  the  Fou»-,^ 
Masters,'  Extend  from  the  Deluge  down  to  a.d.  1616,  Cora  .^^^ 
piled  in  the  years  1632-1636,  from  the  Book  of  Clonmacnoi^.^ , 
now  lost,^  the  Book  of  Oil^n  na  Naomh  (Island  of  the  Saints '.^^^ 
of  which  there  is  said  to  be  a  fragment  in  the  Bodleian  :*  tfc^t.-^ 
Annals  of  Ulster  above  mentioned  :  the  lost  Books  of  the  Cl^  ^^ 
O'Mulconry,  the  lost  Book  of  the  O'Duigenana  of  Eilrons^^  ^ 
and  the  lout  Historical  Book  of  Lecan  Mic  Firbiaigh.  Edit^  .^pg 
very  erroneously,  down  to  a.d.  1171,  by  Dr.  O'Conor  in  fc^  jj,, 
Rerum  MiliernicarHm  Scripforat,  vol.  iii.  The  wliole  edi  -^tcd 
by  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  five  quartos,  Dublin,  184S,  1851, 

'  Three  O'Clerj'B  and  Fer-fensa  O'MutoonrT. 

*  There  are,  huwever,  Geveial  aapies  al  an  LngUfih  tnmataliou  muJe  in  16^ 
CoDDcU  Mo^eoghrgHii. 

»  Hawl.  B.  48S,  fl.  29-31,  comprising  tho  renrs  13Di-U07.  But  Iei  (^,1 
Approbutian  nredied  to  the  Annals  of  tlie  Foat  Masleni,  p,  Izr,  it  ii  uid  AmXii,  f 
Book  of  tb«  laUnd  waa  Dot  carri»l  beyond  a.d.  1227.  ' 
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annals  relating  to  the  years  H72-I61fi  from  the  autograph 
MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  :  the  rest  from  O'Conor's  edition,  controlled 
by  two  copies  made  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  earlier 
hart  of  O'Donovan's  great  book  is  often  obviously  faulty. 
'  L.L,  Annals  in  the  Lebar  Laignech  (Book  of  Leinster), 
a  MS.  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Extend  from  the  intro- 
duction of  CbriBtianity  to  a.d.  1189.  Printed  in  the  KoUs 
edition  of  the  Tripartite  Life,  London,  1887,  pp.  512-528,' 
pp.  24-26  of  the  lithographic  facsimile. 

T.F.  Three  Fragments  of  Irish  Annals,  in  the  BibliothSqae 
Royale,  Brussels,  marked  vol.  xviii.  No.  5301.  Extend  from 
A.n.  573  to  735,  from  662  to  704,  and  from  851  to  913. 
Transcribed  from  Mae  Firbis'  copy  of  a  lost  vellam  of 
unknown  date.  Edited  by  O'Donovan,  Dublin,  1860. 
Correspond  in  part  with  Egertoo  1782  (a  MS,  in  the 
British  Museum),  fo.  61'  et  seq. 

Tig.  The  Annals  of  Tighernach.  Of  these,  the  oldest 
and  bonestest  of  all  the  extant  Irish  Annals,  we  have  only 
fragments.  The  first,  in  Latin,  with  a  few  Irish  passages, 
names  and  glosses  interspersed,  extends  from  the  foundation 
of  Rome  to  the  time  of  Antoninus,  and  is  preserved  in  Raw]. 
B.  502,  a  twelfth -century  vellum  in  the  Bodleian,  ff.  1-12. 
The  second  fragment  extends  from  n.c.  305  to  a.d.  360:  the 
third  from  a.d.  489  to  766 ;  the  fourth  from  a.d.  975  to  1088. 
The  second,  third  and  fourth  fragments  are  for  the  most  part 
in  Irish,  and  are  preserved  in  Rawl.  B.  488  (ff,  1-19),  a 
vellum  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
.«entury,  also  in  the  Bodleian.  The  fourth  fragment  is 
illowed  by  an  anonymous  continuation  (ff.  20-26),  in  Irish. 
..D.  1088,  when  Tighernach  died,  to  1178.  The  first 
fragment  has  never  been  published.  The  second,  third  and 
fourth  have  been  printed  by  O'Conor,  with  his  usual  inaccu- 
racy, in  the  Herum  Mibernicartim  Scriptores,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-314. 

'  The    following   correctiona    are   required;    p.  512,   1.    16, /or  SBOCti  narf 

lecuniii ;  p.  613,  r  I5,/or  holy  I'larf -"     -    "  '      - -- 

in  lanloniui  (f)  rtad  Au  eipeditioi 


_«entu 

M>lloi 
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A  fifth  fragment,  which  the  late  Dr.  Todd  eupposed  to  be 
part  of  Tighernach,'  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  MS.  of  the 
Annals  of  UlBtcr  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
It  consists  of  four  leaves  of  vellum  and  coyera  the  time  from 
A.D.  34  (about)  to  a.d.  378  (about).  It  has  never  been 
printed,  but  I  have  bad  it  photographed,  as  well  as  the  four 
Bodleian  fragments  of  Tighemacb,  I  have  transcribed  all 
the  Irish  in  these  fragments  and  in  the  continuation. 

Besides  the  Annals  above  dcscribod,  there  are  the  follow- 
ing, which  I  have  not  read  for  this  paper : — 

,  The  Annals  of  Oonnaught,  The  original  is  said  to  be 
of  tho  Stowe  vellums  now  in  the  library  of  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy.  Paper  copies  are  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (class  H.  1.  1  and  2),  and  in  that  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  (class  2y.  F.  8-9).  The  part  extending  from 
a.d.  1316  to  H12  has  been  printed  from  H.  1,  1  and  2,  in 
Mr.  Hennesay's  edition  of  the  Annals  of  Loch  C^,  vol.  i. 
pp.  584-652.  vol.  ii.  pp.  2-144. 

2.  A  fragment  of  a  chronicle  in  the  British  Museum,  ^ 
Clarendon  xlv.  Add.  4792,  flf.  27-40.  Four  of  the  leaves,^ 
(29,  30,  31,  32)  are  vellum ;  the  others  are  paper.  The  part»-- 
relating  to  the  years  1578-1590  is  printed  in  Mr.  Hennessy'*  ^ 
edition  of  the  Annals  of  Loch  C^,  vol.  ii.  pp.  420-514. 

3.  Two  vellum  fragments  of  a  chronicle  in  the  Bodleiar^-,^ 
Rawl.  B.  488,  ff.  27, 28.      Extend  from  a.d.  1238  to  1248  a 
from  A.D.  1306  to  1314.    According  to  Mr.  Macray's  catalog*-  — *ue 
of  the  Bodleian  MSS.,  Part  T.,  fasc.  i.,  col.  708,  "probab^-^],. 
writlen  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century." 

4.  A   vellum  fragment  of  what  Mr.  Macray  states  (^ — ubf 
supra)  to  be  the  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  the  Island  of  -. 
Saints,  in   Lough  Rie,  County  of  Longford,  by  August=;z;iDf 
Magraidia,  Rawl.  B.  488,  ff.  29-34.     Extends  from  a.d.  1  -^9i 
to  1407. 

5.  A  vellum  fragment  of  Annals  at  Cbeltenbam,  in       the 
Fliillipps  library.  No.  9194,  fo.  9'  et  aeq.     A  small  quzjHJ'^ 

I  See  hU  Utloi  in  O'Curry'i  lielHf*  «  the  MS.  Mattriah  ef  Irith  B'Ota^ 
pp.  filT-S,  The  lite  Mt.  W.  M.  Hcnnsmf  tuM  ue  that  he  did  not  igrse  nit 
Ur.  I'odd.  _^^^^^_ 
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written  in  the  fourteenlli  century.  Estenda  from  a.D. 
1160  to  A.D,  1315  or  thereabouts.  Owing  to  a  bookbinder's 
blunder  the  leaves  containing  the  aiinala  for  lltiO-1183 
come  ii/ter  those  containing  the  annals  for  1192-1315. 

6.  Another  vellum  fragment  of  Annals  in  the  same  library, 
No.  9196,  ff.  1-12.     A  small  quarto,  written  about   1400. 

I  Extends  from  a.d.  1120  or  thereabouts  to  1156. 
The  large  mass  of  literature  above  described  has  hitherto 
fiever  been  used  for  philological  purposes,  first,  because 
,0'Conor's  editions  of  the  Annuls  of  Tighernach,  Innisfallen, 
Boyle,  and  the  Four  Masters  are  so  niitrustworthy  as  to  dis- 
credit the  better  editions  of  the  other  Annals,  which  we  owe 
to  O'Douovan  and  Hennessy;  secondly,  because  the  use  of 
the  so-called  Irish  character  baa  led  to  many  misprints,'  and 

»has  also  rendered  it  impossible,  without  collating  the  printed 
texts  with  the  MSS.,  to  know  when  we  have  to  deal  with  an 
actual  form,  when  with  an  ignorant  extension  of  a  contrac- 
tion ;  thirdly,  because  the  Irish  Annals  are,  as  a  rule,  of 
repulsive  aridity ;  and,  lastly,  because  the  translations  given 
by  the  editors  are  notoriously  full  of  reckless  and  unlucky 
guesswork.^ 

Some  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  Annals  as  a  mine  for  Irisb 
lexicography  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  a  few 
Weeks  I  have  collected  from  them  about  3.500  words,  moat  of 
which  are  not  found  in  any  dictionary,  while  those  which  are 
80  found  are  either  wrongly  explained,  or  not  accompanied  by 
any  quotation  or  reference.  To  print  these  words  with  their 
respective  helegxtellen  would  require  a  volume  of  about  200 
pages,  which  would  benefit  only  a  limited  number  of  students 
of  Irish.  1  therefore  propose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
give  little  more  than  a  selection  of  such  of  tbeae  words 
as  are  likely  to  interest  the  wider  circle  of  comparative 
philologists. 

'  Two  out  of  Bomo  hundreds  mar  tie  quoted  :  dainnoibh,  FM.  lfi9S,  p.  1086, 
Lie.  Read  d'armaibh.  diairia,  FM.  t69T,  p.  201O,  1.  9.  Read  dlairm.  For 
nuprinta  in  the  Anonli  of  Ulster  see  Tht  Acodimv.  Sep.  28,  lSn9,  p.  207. 

'  See   M   tu  the  AdbhIb  o(    Ubil«c    The  Acadeiay,  Oct.   6,    1889,  pp.    321, 
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Tbe  contents  of  the  present  paper  are  arranged  as  ibllows : 
I.  Irish  words  etymologically  tnteresting, 
II.   I.  Low- Latin  words. 

2.  Irish  loans  from  Latin. 

3.  Irish  loans  from  Old-French. 
III.   r.  Welsh  nanies. 

2.  Irish  loans  from  Welsh. 
IV.  Pictiah  names  and  other  words. 

V.    I.  Old- Norse  names  and  other  words. 

2.  Irish  loans  from  Old-S^orse. 

VI.   I.  Anglo-Saxon  names. 

2.  Irish  loans  from  Anglo-Saxon. 

3.  Irish  loans  from  Middle-EngL'sh. 


I.  Irish  Words  Etymowg icallt  Interesting. 


ial    right,    gen.    aioidhcacbta,    ALC.    1225. 

[oe   race,    tribe,  W.  acli,  '  sUrnma,  prosupia, 

Bchydd  genmlogitt,  achyddiaeth  geneahgy. 


accidccht    patrim 
Cognate  with  Ir.  t 
parootela,  genealogia ' : 
achyddol  genealogical. 

altni  foilerer,  C8.  108,  gen.  altrann,  tig.  ATI,  1129,  altronn,  ^.^-^ 
ALC.  1 129.  Com.  altroa  (gl.  victricus),  Br.  mitroii  '  seigiieur,'  pi.  _  J'^\ 
aulronet,  W.  alltrato  '  sponsor,'  pi.  alltraieon. 

Anraargach  a  Dane,  for  Dan  ran  reach,  AB.  1014,  as  nimir  ifVvz^J(n 
iiuiQiir  =  Lut.  numerui.  The  li  in  the  one  case,  like  the  «  in  tlif>  .«rf  ^dg 
other,  is  lost  after  the  n  of  the  article.  Zimmer's  explanalioK«r>^on 
of  na  hAnnareaig,  LL.  262",  us  "  phonetiacbe  schreibuug"  fo>:»%  for 
noDhanmarcaig  is  iia possible. 

ar-cbu  waicA(?o.i?,metapb.cii7i7on/ A»ro,acc.  Bg.  archoin,  Tig.ll7~  '^T  71. 
Cogu.  with  Ir.  air$,  and  tbe  Areanos  of  Amaiianus  MarcGllinus. 

brecb  teolf.  in  Breah-mag,  FM.  753,  Skr.  vrha. 

eel  death,  AH.  1056=0.-Norse  Hel  tbe  death -goddess. 

teasach  hatket,  pi.  dat.  ceesaohnib,  Ann.  Conn,  cited  FU.  12^?; 
note  5.     Formed  from  ee»f=lAt.  ciifa,  Gr.  ki'sti]. 

<^i^lbid  captive,  AU.    745,  cim(b)idecbt  caplivitt/,  ALC. 
^cing-,  Lat.  eingo.     See  coimm. 

citt  revenge,  pi.  bl  ccintaib,  C3.  1034  =  a  ndioghail,  FM.  liy   ""W.  1 
Cognate  with  roivij,  and  Zend  kaina  '  Btrafe,  racbe.' 

coimm    1.  garment,    2.    catering,  alutter,  prottctiun,    FM.  \^K)?3 
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'  ALC.  1186.     From  *komii  (from  *kongvi),  cogn.  with  «o>,So«,  and 

the  Hesfcbinn  KafiliwiraaOiii'  aroXiaaaSai. 

condem,  FM.  1162,  condine,  ALC.  1202,  condmed.  Tig.  1163, 
hilUtiag.  condmedim,  ALC.  1310,  oondmim,  Tig.  1159,  I  billet. 
Skr.  kAdd,  k&addna,  Ur.  kv^6w^. 

cule  ilorehauit.  Tig.  612.     Gr.  taXii. 

ciilebud,  AU.  1128,  gl.  flabcUum,  Aug.  The  cvl  is  cognate  with 
Lat.  oulex.     The  rest  of  the  word  is  obscure. 

dadaigai  niffhl,  I'M.  1161,'  1592  (arabharach  dadhaig).  From  dt 
and  adaig.  Not  to  he  confounded  wilb  dddaig,  '  after '  or  '  follow- 
ing.' Thus  in  the  Tfiin  Bo  Frateh  (LL.  250")  King  Ailill  says  ot 
his  guilty  daughter :  atlelal  a  hbioil  itde  imharach  dadaig  '  Ler  Itpa 
{i.e.  she)  shall  perish  on  the  following  morning,'  and  in  the  same 
story,  251',  when  Ailill  enters  the  fortress;  gaiitfiir  Jledugud  leu 
dadaig  '  feasting  is  begun  by  them  afterwards.'  So  in  the  Calendar 
of  Oeogus,  Feb.  IS,  iarnabaraeh  ndddaig,  amabarach  dadaig.  So 
ciiit  na  aidchi  dadaig  the  ratioafor  t/w  following  night,  LL.  72''  38  : 
am-bui  Uaelruain  and  dadaig  when  M.  wai  then  a/ttiwardt,  LL. 
2Sti''.  A  coguate  adverb  is  daidche  or  daidchi:  see  Lite*  of  Sainti 
from  Iht  Book  of  Litmor«,  1.  3565,  and  Irticht  Textt,  2"  serie, 
p.  190. 

daig  jSm,  ace.  fri  duigid,  Tig.  977=la  daigid,  AU.  977  :  daigthech 
fttry,  AU.  814:  -^dhagh,  whence  Skr.  dahati.  Or.  7t(ppa,  Lat.  fatilla, 
JaiHM  (*fohmet.  Friihde)  and  the  Teut.  dugai  day. 

dimicin  diahonoue,  contempt,  gen.  dfmicne,  FM.  1 155.  Cf.  W.  mgg, 
hoDoratus,  0. -Welsh  cein-mieun. 

din.  Tig.  \\2i,=didu,  didiu,  'indo,'  '  ergo,'  as  to  which  see  G.C." 
and  Kuno  Meyer,  The  Academy,  No.  940,  p.  321,  col.  3. 

dremire  ladder,  ALC.  1501,  ttota driint,  •Jdreg,  whence  also  NHO. 

duirthech  prager-houte,  CS.  1039,  compounded  of  d,  the  weak 
form  of  the  prep,  ad,  or  coguate  with  Lat.  oro,  and  teg^-reyot. 
So  W.  addoldy  is  compounded  of  ad  a  prepositional  prefix,  ol 
Cognate  with  Ir.  dilim  '1  pray,'  and  Ig  —  Ti-iat. 

ech-loBC  hafieichip,  whence  echlascach/u/i  of  AorseteAipi,  Tig.  671, 
and  the  verbul  noun  echlascad  (spelt  eaehlotceadh,  FM.  1595,  p. 
1978,  1.  10).  From  ecA  =  Lat,  equut  and  late  cogn.  with  KHU. 
i«»eht  'a  stripe  sown  on  cloth,'  Fng.  lash. 

114J,  1.  8,   bbectB  dadhaigh,  priutiug  d»  daigh,  aud 
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eisH  eaiaraet,  gen.  easo,  AH.  762,  is,  according  to  Prof.  Sczzca- 
borger,  from  *(p)fd-ti,  cogn.  with  Skr.  d-patti,  Lat.  peitU,  Hence 
Flainn-esB:  mora  Ailella  Flainn-esso  ' of  the  red  cataract '  or  ' of 
the  blood -cataract.'  AU,  665. 

gssi  rtim  (hahenae),  pi.  dat.  ^aibh,  FIT.  1600,  p.  2168,  aCC.  itd, 
LU.  79".     Lat.  anna,  Lith.  lua,  Lett.  o»a.' 

fichim  I  fght,  t-pret.  pi.  3  fcchtatar,  ATT.  1024,  oogn.  with  Lat. 

fIn-Boothaoh  hrightflowtred,  FM.  3847,  3867:  fin-snechta  Jr*?A*- 
mow,  AU.  65)4  :  Ffn-ghin  a  man's  name,  FM.  1600,  p.  2168. 
Here/tn  Beema  cognate  with  Or.  ^vo-^  from  *tnlnopi. 

fochann  ballleny,  ALC.  1256,  This,  Hte  tfao  Old-Irish  iarma- 
foieh  '  quftorit,'  is  cognate  with  Lat.  vox,  Or.  o^-,  Skr.  raeana. 

foel  (lael  ?)  woi/,  pi.  nom.  foeil,  ALC.  1024,  a  primeval  Celtio 
roih-t  or  vaiio-i  =  Ann,  gail,  where  g  is  from  c,  aa  in  gar*  = 
pip-^ov  and  gittm  ^  veda. 

foirsed  act  of  harrowing,  AU.  1012,  from  *vort-ti-to,  Lat.  torte, 
veriQ  :  cf.  ligonibas  versaro  glaobas,  Hor.  C.  3.  6,  39. 

fo-morach,  pi.  dat.  fomorchaib,  which  in  C3.  p.  6,  ia  explained.^ii 
by  '  dovils  in  human  shapes,  i.e.  men  with  single  hands  and  ^ngt^»  J 
feet.'  The  moraeh  geema  cognat*  with  the  mw  of  O.Ir.  moT-{r)iga*m^ 
(gl.  lamia),  and  this  with  OHG.  and  A. 8.  mora.  Engl,  mart  ik:^ 

nighl-marf.  Germ,  lamia  mar  cited  in  Grimm's  Worterbnch,  s.^^^ 

MaAr.     In  the  vowel  it  sgreea  with  Pol.  mora.     Cognate  are  tiwzflz 
Bubat,  Foraoir,  ace.  Bg.  Fomoir,  LL,  86^  37,  gen,  pi.  Fomnire,  Fii^CT' 
3790=Fom6re,   LU.  89",  or   Forara  (/m  Fomhra,   ALC.   1318^ 
ace.  tr^nfini  an  taiilho  .i,  na  Fomore,  Hari.  5280,  fi.,  64''. 

geltai  (gl.  uoktiles)  Tig.  722;  geltacht/yin^.  TF,  p.  40,  FM.  7«~  -, 
in  both  casea  referring  to  warriors  who  went  mad  with  terror  and  fl-  -^Be 
in  the  air.     Hence  O.-N.  vfr%a  at  gjalti.     The  root  may  he  gM  -u 

fly,'  whence  also  Gr.  ^eX-i-^iuc,  the  flyer  par  eseellence,  and  pt-  -  --^r^, 
Ir.  gaiU,  Trip.  Life  46,  corresponding  with  in  find  '  white  bi_^ni;' 
ibid.  448. 

gemel /»««■,  sg.  dat,  gemnl,  AI,  1076,  geimhil,  ALC.  1536,  W. 
gefyn,  whence  Eng.  ggvt.  The  Lat.  ganini  and  Gr.  lafiat  ma^y  be 
cognate. 

gen  »word,  AU.  687,  FM.  686,  ^gkm  =  S\a-  han.  Lit.  g^n-£ii 
(aste)  abhauen. 

iramoneitir  invietm,  inter  m,  AU.  964,  1004=immanetarp     i«ii- 
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'  menetur,  immpnetar,  G.C  614,  1097.  Dr.  Reeves  {Calumba  394, 
395  n.),  misU'd  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  makes  a  pluce-naine,  Monettir,  out 
of  tliis  aiiverb, 

ini  daughltr,  ALC.  15]7=;Manx  in,  an  sbbreviation  of  ingm 
(now  inghtan)  as  nil  {leg.  nl),  ALC.  1588,  of  nii/m  (now  niffhean). 
Both  are  descendants  of  the  ogmic  inifftna  ot  Eglwya  Cymraun 
Church. 

tDachtaim  /  daughter,  pass.  pret.  pi.  3  ro  machtait.  FM,  733, 
1013.  Cognat«  with  Qr.  paxmpa  and  Goth.  mehi.  As  to  Xat. 
macto,  macfUum,  sco  Aacoli  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift  ivii.  333. 

inatta  ttaf,  crosier,  mada  Ciarain,  CS,  1083,  rrora  *niKzdio- 
cognato  with  £ng.  mmt  and  perhaps  Lat.  mdltis  from  *mat-le-» :  of. 
Jr.  rutt,  Eng.  neil,  Lat.  nidu>  from  *nt%do-». 

ro-fflldrutar.  ALC.  1088,  AU.  1068,  peii.  act.  pi.  3  of  midiur  'I 
thiijl;.'  For  the  first  r  of  mirf-r-o(ar  ct.  Old-Ir.  ro  gin-ar-tar, 
Wb.  4°  12,  and  Mid.-Ir.  ro  Utm-r-alar,  Circuit  of  Ireland.  6^  and 
rof«l-ar-ler,lM.  90*10.  As  to  these  forms  see  Windiach,  Uiber  di« 
Verbalf»rmmn.^.w.  61. 

mucc  pig  ia  uatxl  in  ALC.  1527  to  denote  the  warlike  machine 
called  in  the  Middle  AgL>s  iu#,  leropha,  low,  and  truie.  See  Bucange, 
B.V.  sua,  and  O'Bonovan,  F¥.  1595,  p.  1981,  note  ". 

rauir-iucht  a  Jeet,  AU.  920,  927.  FM.  919.  An  Old-Coltio 
*mori-Jucto-,  literally  '  a  sea-jnnction ;  '  iucht  from  *jug-tO',  cogn. 
with  feunMo?,  Lat.  jugum,  0. -Welsh  iim. 

nemed,  noimheadh  .1.  talamh  ecoluada  '  ecclesiasticul  land,' 
FU.  1146.  In  Old-Irish  turned  (Gaul,  nemeton)  glosses  aacellum, 
nod  is  rightly  regarded  by  Zimmer  as  a  '  heathen  conception  which 
found  entrance  into  Christendom.'  Cf.  Ir.  fid-nemed  'a  sacred 
grove,'  AU,  995,  with  Gaul.  Apv-ucfieiai:  As  idpevat,  t»m-p-luin 
aro  cognate  with  Tf/ifw,  so  nemed  ia  cognate  with  i^/iw, 

nomad,  gen.  nomuide,  <m  ennead  of  eight  houri,  i.e.  three  daya 
and  three  nights,  AD.  1093,  1125.  ALC.  1093,  1125.  FM.  1021. 
CS.  p.  10. 

oco  prep,  ai  occura  in  composition  with  the  article  :  ooo-n 
-Dt^iigne,  AO.  1021,  oco-naibh  insibh,  AU.  851.  This  ia  the  Old- 
1  »^sh  ocu  (oeu  an-denum,  ML  18*  4).  In  Middle-Irish  it  is  usnally 
*«*viiid  in  the  apocopated  form  cu,  eo,  e.g.  eo  di  'ubi,'  lit.  'apud 
lc»<iTi[n/     8eo  Bezzonhorger's  Heilrdge,  svi.  61  note. 

othar  a  titk  psrum,  but  in  ALC.  1204,  1296,  sickntn.  From 
\-#>5u(ro-,  cogn.  with  Lat.  ^u(w. 

o^thumaib  dat.  pi.  refU,  FM.  1138.     Cognate  with  Lat  r«f ». 
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All  Irish  rethe,  gen.  rethed,  meaning  'raft,'  and  not,  as  osual,  'rain.' 
seemB  to  occur  in  ALC.  I2'i5. 

rogach  wlecl,  AU.  902,  roigne  ekoiee,  pi.  dat.  roigbnibh,  FSI. 
1153,  roignib,  ALC.  1636,  raighnib.  Tig.  1166,  a  den  v.  oflhcOld- 
Irisli  »-st«m  rogu  '  choioe,'  gen.  rogan,  which  in  the  G.C'  270,  864,  ie 
wTonglf  treated  as  a  Btem  in  i  {ro-gu).  All  cognate  with  Lot. 
rogara. 

Sabrann  '  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  Lee,'  dat.  Sabhraiiid, 
FM.  1163.  Caga.  with  W.  Safren,  Ptolemy's  Sufip/va.  Is  the 
double  «  of  the  Irish  form  due  to  the  accent? 

Ecalan  in  bil-tedldn  'hut,'  FM.  1244,  ALC.  1244,  from  *$eaHlo- 
or  *»canla,  cogu.  with  ocyi''/,  Dor.  eKaua,  and  perhaps  (as  Frulide 
thinks)  Lttt.  ea»a  from  *»kiirts&. 

scothaini,  scathaim  /  niai'm,  pret.  paits.  ag.  3  rotecaiJiadh,  Fif. 
1504.      Cognate  with  Goth.  »ka\jan,   OHG.  »ead6n,   and  perhaps 

Or.  a-aKt)6iiv. 

sengdn  an  ant,  gen.  pi.  in  Cboc  na  Bengin,  Fin,  1148,  1181- 
Froni  •Btingagno-,  cogn.  with  Eng.  atitig? 

aonu  club,  daff.  but  in  FM.   1397,  p.  750.  it  means  a  body  of  ^ 

cavftliy,  shaped  doubtless  like  a  club,  as  eippt,  a  body  of  infnntry  "T^ 
shaped  like  a  e»pp  (=^Lat.  cippus),  or  a  0a\a7f,  1.0.  a  round  pirc«  es>3e 
of  wood  (0a\ii77a9  f^evov,  Hcrod.  iii.  97).  pL  suinn  catba,  ^  j^,,^ 
capiaim,  TF.  p.  76.     W.fon  irom*tpH-»-da. 

aruith  an  old  penm,  gen.  pi.  iruit&9  in  the  phrase  ttch  truif <i->  ^^  jA, 
ffpovTaKo/itTov.      Condal  .  .  .  abatissa   tighe   sruitbe  Cille   daru « 
AU.   796.      So  Tuathftl  abbas  Bruithe  Cluana,  AU.  810.      Hua.« 
Miannaigh  ohbas  aruithi  Cluana,  AU.  767.'      O.W.  »tnitm   (gr^ 
antiquum  gen  torn). 

tlusach  tenallhy,  in  beo-thlusach  ALC.  1636,  cogn.  with  W.  tiu^  ^. 

toeb  »ida  (W.  tu),  a  neut.  stem  in  «;  gen.  sg.  to\be:  tightta 
on  taoibho  thoir  do  Cloinn  Cuilcin,  FM.  1570;  tanaiste  an  taoib  « 
thoir  do  Cloinn  Cuilein,  Fil,  1679 ;  tigbeoraa  an  tuoibhe  thiar 
Cloinn  Cuilcin,  FM.  1585. 

tunna  fun,  ace.  pi.  tunnadha,  ALC.  1235,  1310.     KIug«  thiK-..£di 
this  the  source  of  the   Gernian   loiine,    Obg.    <Iiinno, 
O.Swed.  J-yw,  as  well  as  of  Fr.  lonm  (tonneau),  Span.  . 
is  it  not  rather  a  loan  from  Icel.  tunna  ? 


QDeeaj  miatakea  the  gen.  pi.  of  a  sub«t.  I(kw  ^ 
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II,  I.  Low-Latin  Words. 

Tlie  Latin  written  in  Ireland  and  by  Irishmen  abroad  from 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  is  of 
interest  aa  probably  preserving  much  of  the  lingua  ruttira 
used  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  The  Celts  of  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
Britanny  also  appear  to  have  developed  in  the  eighth  century 
a  fantastic  speech  made  up  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Of 
this  examples  may  be  found  in  the  Lorica  of  Gildaa,'  the 
Miitperica  Famiiia,^  the  Luxemburg  fragment,  ed.  Rhya  (Rev. 
Celtique,  i.  346,  503),  and  the  alphabetical  poem  published 
from  a  St.  Omer  MS.  by  Slowasser  in  his  Stoloiies  Latini, 
Tienna,  1K89,  and  by  Thurneysen,  Rev.  Celt.  xi.  86-89.'  The 
late  Henry  Oradshaw  made  a  special  study  of  Celtic  latinity, 
»nd  contribntions  to  its  lexicography  will  be  found  in  Bishop 
Jteeves'  edition  of  Adamnin's  Life  of  Coluntba,  pp.  439— 455, 
and  in  the  Rolls  Ttifxtrtite  Life  of  Patrick,  pp.  660-066. 
There  are  also  a  few  extracts  from  Irish  Lives  of  Saints  in 
Ducange,     The  following  words  occur  in  the  Annals  : 

abaruersio  (abreuersio  ?),  Tig.  57S=rcverBio,  A¥.  577. 

aduisito,  see  iofra  a. v.  parucbia. 

agon  thg  assembly  at  TsUown,  gen.  comixtio  agonis,  AU.  773, 

ante  by  (Ir.  ria),  bellum  ante  Cathal  ...  7  re  muinDtir  Tighi 
[Mimdu  for  Muinnlir  Femand,  AU.  816. 

apud  hy  (If.  la).  Distructio  Duin  Ollaigh  apud  Seulbach,  AU. 
700,  apud  Cruithne,  AU.  70a,  apud  Sasonea  AU.  710.  apud  Sel- 
bachttiu,  AU.  Til.  Tolargg  .  .  .  iigatur  apud  fratrem  suutu  Nectun 
legem,  AU.  712.  apad  SIiinmi'ns«8.  AU.  713.  N.  muc  D.  eon- 
atringituT  apud  Bruist,  AU.  725.  apud  Dunghal,  AU.  73U.  Strages 
gcDtilium  apud  Ultu,  AU.  810.  hcres  Coluim  cillo  .  .  .  apud 
tkxones  martJmatur,  AU.  833. 

■   1  Iruh  Ghna,  Dublin,  1860,  pp.  13fl-U3. 

K  *  ed.  M»i,  »nd  laUly  bj  Stowaiser,  Inctrti  auetorit  Nupiriea  Famina,  Vienna, 

■  A  fifth  ipecimen  of  tbig  queer  LatinitT  U  Ibe  charm  printed  bj  Mooe, 
Bymni  Latim  MidU  Atri,  iii.  181,  182,  bepnning  •  0  rei,  0  ieoU>r  n^iiais,' 
Riid  nprialfd.  with  aiime  cunjticturtiB,  in  Lnva  nf  Siiinlt  from  ihi  Jluok  of 
Lmmn,  UJtloid,  lUO,  p.  32*. 
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bHllenium  iaHroom?  combustio  lethairle  Cluana  Irairdd  in 
ballenio,  ATI.  750. 

belliolum  thtrmiih,  AU.  802,  816,  818,  dimin.  of  bellum  battU, 
paasini. 

binales  for  biui :  bellum  ...  in  quo  binales  reges  .  .  .  congrew 
aunt,  AU.  737.  Cf.  binales  slides,  Vita  Coliimbao,  ad- ReeveH,  p.  114. 

cecidit  it  happened,  it/tll,  AU.  887. 

cena  Temhrft=:/«t  Temra,  AU.  454,  467. 

circius  ^  circhius  '  circulns,'  Bucange :  in  circio  ferie  filii 
Cuilinn  Luscan,  about  (circiter)  Hit  /mUvcU  of  Mae  Cuiitim  «/ 
Ltttk,  AU.  799. 

ciuitos  monmlfty.     Constrnctio  nonae  ciuitatia  Columbae  cille  S_  I 

Ceninnua,  AU.  806.     Abbas  Airdd  Breccain  et  aliarum  ciuitatnm ^" 

AU.  781.     Abbas  Slane  et  aliarum  ciuitatum,  AU.  824. 

eomiitio  a  tumiilluoiu  eonfiid,  or  attack,  miUe,  AU.  729,  775^3, 
780=rr.  cuoiase,  AU.  642.     cumusce,  TF,  p.  20. 

commixta  regna  :  per  c.  r.  in  joint  laeranly,  AU.  642.  i 

comniotatio  martiram,  o.  rpliquiarum,  thifting  or  tranthtitn  .]■ 

rfliet,  AU.  733,  742,  784,  792,  793.  9 

cum  hy,  cum  illis  in  aqua  deraersus  eat  h»  was  drowned  bg  thm  im, 
AU.  733, 

dehonoro,  debonorauit,  AU.  732=Ir.  ro  sdraig  'profaned.' 

dexteriores   aouthfrnen,  Tig.  712,  AU.  711-     Dixter   in    L    ^riifc 
latinity  means  'eoutbern':  so  deztnilca  Britonea,  Ann.  Camb.  ~     33;  m 
et  Skr.  dakshina,  the  right  side,  touthem.  I 

dominatrii  abbeu,  Tig.  732,  758.     AU,  731,  770.  " 

dominahis,  abbaey  :  abbas  Acbaid  bo  .  .  .  dominatus  xl°.  in  i«.xiDO. 

effugatio,    AU.  635,  where  it  is  rendered  by  'flight';    b -vat  it 
rather  moons  'escape'  {see  Ducange,  a. v.  effugacio),  or  poasiWr 
'going  int«  exile.' 
.  equonimu8=oeconomuB,  AU.  780,  782,  786,  795,  809,  813,  m. 

ergs  :  plurimi  nobilea  interfecti  stmt  erga  ducca,  AU.  S2I. 
Btragcs  uirorum  Breibne  erga  regem  suum^  AU,  821. 

esuctor  laxgatharer,  Ir.  toibge6ir,  AU.  728. 

exulo  1  go  into  guile,  MaoUtuile  tibbas  Bouncnir  esulat,  AU.  811 
Robartaoh  .  .  .  abbas  Slone  exulauit,  AU.  848.  Darlugdach  ..-dt 
Hibemia  exulat  pro  Cbriato  ad  Britaniam,  Pictish  Cbron.  ed.  Skent, 
p.  6. 

familia  a  monattio  community,  AU.  805.  806. 

feria  a  day  of  the  toetk.  prima  fcria  Sunday,  AU.  942,  ^ 
quintae    feriae    Thuridai/,    die    ai-itao    fcriae   fHday,   Tig.  719- 
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*«eita  feria  ante  pasclia  Friday  btfort  Eatter  Sunday,  AU.  673. 
So  in  Portuguese  wta  fttra  '  Priday,'  and  in  Spanish  feria  ugunda 
'  Moni'ay.' 

fefos9n  tarthenfort,  Ir.  riilk.     AU.  717,  TF.  p.  20. 
;alBinirum,  Tig.  733,  '  vox  barbara  quae  non  caaeum  significat, 
primitias  kotis  post  partum  coegulatas,'  says  O'Conor.     £ut  it 
m9  =  galniftria  caluuer,  ealwere,  Wright- Wiilker,  24,  3j  413,  2. 
If  so,  it  meana   '  prcBsed  ourUa.' 

gronna  bog.  Bellum  Gronnae  Magnae,  AU.  7S5=Cat)i  U6Da 
Moire,  see  Tig.  756.  grunna  main,  Ir.  Ql.  No.  118.  The  con- 
tinental form  asemi  gromna  :  eee  O.C  773  note. 

hinulua=binDuleii3  ;  capria  ot  hinulis  simulata  eat,  AU.  p.  294. 
hostium =oslium ;    in   hostio  =  Ir,    in-doru»,    a    nominal    prep, 
meaning  'in  front  of,'  'before'  :  in  Lostio  oratorii  lapidei,  AU. 
788  =  Ir.  indorvt  datm  liaee. 

immolo  'offeroinperpetmim*;  immolauit  Nectoniua  Abumethige 
Deo  et  a.  Brigidae,  Pictish  Chronicle,  Sk.  6. 
iugulatio  '  a  death  injlicted  hi/  violence,'  AU.  776. 
latinua  a  LatiniH.     Dublhach  .  .  .  doctisaimus  latinorum  totius 
Europae,  AU.  868. 

Nordmannua  a  Scandinavian,  a  Nordmaanis,  AU.  858.  Nordma&i 
Ann.  Camb.  895. 

Oodmber  October,  Tig.  677.    gen.  Octimbri,  Tig.  683.     The  m  is 
due  to  the  analogy  of    Septimber,  Novimber,  Decimber,  to  follow 
the  Irish  spelling, 
ofemuit,  Tig.  574,  for  obtulit,  as  it  is  in  AU.  573. 
^—orotorium,  AU.  768,  804,  808,  815,  ol^oi  rpoaevx-f,  the  Ir. 

^f    orbis  rani  f  infimi  orbis  mulieres,  AU.  737. 

paruchia  the  '  jurisdiction  of  a  Superior  over  the  detachod  monas- 
teries of  the  order'  :  Dubh-da-bairenn  abbaa  Cluana  Irairdd  aduici- 
tauit  paruchiam  oricbae  Muinnn,  AU.   786,   where  it  moana  the 

ruuater  monasteriea  subject  to  the  abbot  of  Clonard. 
pausatio  reeling  (in  the  grave),  d^ing,  AU,  746, 
paUBo/r«((inthe  graro),  die.    Cumsuth  .  .  .  pausanit,  AU.  857. 
periculum  attempt  ?    AU.  576. 

pontil'ex  h'ihop,  pontifes  Uaige  Eo,  AU.  731,     Imitated  in  Ir. 
droieKteeh,  lit.  'bridgebuilder,'  AU.  751- 
||,        principatus  abbacy,  AU.  706.  800,  822. 

■,    satrapa  vieeroy,  satrapa  Lngcnarum,  AU.  813,     satrapas  Atlm- 
Kuach,  Pictiah  Chron.,  Skene,  10  {errlg,  gl.  salrapae,  Ml.  67'  17). 


scedeB^caedes,  ATT.  806,  nith  prothetie  », 

scintilla  leprae,  an  outbreak  o/UprBtyf  Tig,  576,  ATI.  575. 

secratarium  gaeriity?  ATT.  592. 

BeDodua,  senadus  [^  Bynodus]  a  trxbal  tuiftnhly  :  congreBsio  Bcno- 
dorum  nepotum  Neill  Laginenti unique  in  opido  Temro,  ATI.  779. 
CongreBBio  senodonim  nepotnm  Neill,  cui  dux  erat  Condmnch  abbas 
Airdd  Machae,  AU.  803,  where  Ur.  HenneBsy  chaugeB  tenadoruiu 
into  tenatorum.     d.  Com,  ttnfd  (g].  sinodiiB). 

Bimulo  /  liifn,  compare  to  :  eorumque  fiiga  capris  et  hiniilis 
simuluta  est,  AU.  807. 

termini  =^  tines,  accenderunt  igni  omnes  terminoa  Laginentium, 
ATI.  769.     combusBit  terminoa  Midi,  ATI.  807. 

traiectus  thrown  of,  Ailill  .  .  .  traiectus  eat  do  equo  sno, 
AU.  799. 

uellenio,  in,  Tig.  751  ^  hallenio  q.v. 


II.    2.    IrISB    liOAKS    FROU    LaTIM. 


Collections  of  Irish  words  borrowed  from  Latin  will  IM'  j^ 
found  in  Three  Irish  Glossaries,  London,  1860,  pp.  xx-xxvii--^^;. 
in  Kuhn's  Beitrdge,  ii.  pp.  139-155;  iii.  pp.  277-27J '^T/g/ 
in  d'Arboia  de  Jubainvillo's  E/iides  swf  le  Droit  cellique.  .  j^ 

Senchus  Mor;  m  Giiterbock'a  Beinerkunfftn  uber  die  L<iif^?'^^„. 
ischen  Lehnirorter  irn  Irisc/ieUfhsipzig,  1882;  and  in  Liret^t^^  q/ 

Saints  from  the  Booh  of  Lismorf,  Oxford,  1890,  pp.  Ixxxii xi:. 

The  following  are  only  a  selection  of  the  Latin  loan-wo^:^3n/B 
in  the  Irish  Annals. 

aibit,  gen.  aibidc,  ALC.   1224,    1238, 
From  Lat.  kabitiu  {monastic us). 

£rc  skrint,  dat.  sg.  diro,  FU.  796,  arg,  Ir.  Ql.  \o.  19S. 

aracul,  aireccal,  FM.  15S2,  p.  1922,  gen.  araouil  .i.  cfll,  CS. 
827,  airicuil  AU.  837,  oirecuil  AU.  809.  From  oramUmn  ^medes 
sacra,  in  qua  oratiir,  Ducange.  A  dimin.  ariiieldn  ocoiira  in  tb» 
St.  Paul  Codex,  Windisoh'a  Ir.  Ttrtt,  p.  318.  For  the  cliBagerf 
o  to  a,  cf.  aeeait-^oecaiio,  auttre^otliaritts,  and  manae/i:=moHetciiti, 

Alastrann  AUxander,  FIT.  1591.  p.  "1908,  gen.  Alusttaicu,  MC. 
1473,  Alustminn,  ALC.  1487. 
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finohsra,  AT.  955,  angcoire,  FM.  737,  ancoire,  FK.  740.  Corn. 
anear  :  from  anaehonta. 

annolach  SI.  the  anniversary,  a  year  of  an  era  :  in  t-anaftlach, 
ALC.  1407.     From  annal«. 

an-ordaigthe,  not  in  ordtr,  in  di»order,  ALC.  1392,  1524,  1539. 
A  hybrid  from  tho  neg.  prefix  an- =  ova  and  ordatgthe  prct.  part, 
pass,  of  ordaigiiH,  a.  denom.  from.  ori^^Lat.  ordo. 

an-aen  bad  luci,  FU.  1225,  p.  234,    1600,  p.  2170.     Another 
hybrid,  from  the  prefix  an-  and  a^  borrowed  from  tignum  (crude), 
an-umaldoit  ifthumilitij,  duohedience,  AT.  835. 
■      Kre\dAeoc\\B.m=:archidiacQntts,  ALC.  1288,  1361,  AB.  1231,  FM. 
H343. 
^  Brd 
^H    si»t 
^K    bai 

V^Ba« 


\  Brd-chroinicdd  chief  chronicler,  FM.  1023,  p.  806. 
a»t\Te,  doorkeeper,  hellringer,  FSL  1101=OBtiariu8. 
bairell  barrel,  pi.  n.  bairill,  ALC.  1589,  p.  494,     bairiHe  larrtl, 
""".  1591,  1598,  Low-Lat.  barilius. 
Baslec,  gsn.  Baalicc,  AU.  763,  804,  from  basilica. 
\iKS.\Te-^viearius,  ALC.    1357,   1587,  p.  478.     Cnoo  an  biooara, 
U.  1595.  p.  1962.    Hence  bicaireuht  (g!.  nicaria),  Ir.  Gl.  No.  171. 
broBtoiin  /  incite,  proetkc,  FM.  1596,  p.  2004,  acoa  mbrostadh 
tairJB,  FM.  1597,  p.  2026.     Founded  on  Lovr-Lat.  hrotiiu,  hrtudiH. 
baale=iocii!«,  pi.  buatlte,  FM.  1044. 

buirgeia,  buirghuis,  ALC.  1247,  \2&&-=hitrgeneia,  praedia  quae  a 
burgenBibas  poasideri  poterant.  Anglicised  JSurrii.  Hence  buir- 
geisech  a  burgeu,  pi.  n.  buirgeisigh,  FM.  1579. 

cnipitil,  caibitil,  eaipiilil=c(y>i(n/«ffi  '  conventus,  synodus,'  ALC. 
1217,  1242,  1530  :  FM.  1242. 

cairt  1.  manuicript,  2.  eharttr.  CS.  p.  10.  ALC.  1210,  1267. 
Ken.  BeQ-cairte,  FM.  1597,  p.  2040.  A  pi.  nom.  and  ace.  eartaeka, 
gen.  (arlaeh,  occur  in  FM.  1514,  1524,  1537,  1605.     From  earla. 

cnlad  gen.  cataid,  harhour,  landing-place,  ALC.  1535.  From 
&  Xiow-Latin  *calatum ;  Ital.  oalata,  eala,  Fr.  cale,  Lat.  ckalart 
from  x"^?*"'  Diez. 

calc,  ehali,  especially  the  chalk  with  which  shielils  were  whitened, 
Oath  in  ro-dailed  crii  dar  cailo,  FM.  978,  p.  710.  From  an  oblique 
Case  of  Mix.     Hence  calcech  chalkwhtte,  FM.  939,  p.  642. 

candet  candle,  candel-bddud  exeommunicaiian,  lit.  eandle-drowning, 
ALC.  1236,  1538.     From  eandtla. 

capa  cope,  M.  Lat.  011^^11,  pi.  n.  c^baidhe,  ALC.  1 170. 
capall  =  caballus,  pi.  tt.  capoill,  TF.  p.  206,  dat.  caipUbh,  FM. 
1599,  p.  2140. 
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cast^l,  caistiall  =  (^^^//um,  EM.  1183,  AT.  1102,  gen.  caisteoil 
FM.  1166,  1595. 

cath&ir  =  cathedra.     Metaph.   a   hithoprie,  EM.    1166.     cathafr 
'proiceptsL  pulpit,  Tig.  1020. 

ceHoir  =  celldrius,  ALC.  1213,  EM.  1213. 

(cexin-)litir,  lit.  head-letter,  applied  to  persons,  ehie/f  leader,  ALC. 
1451,  1463,  1467,  1524. 

cesc,  ceisc  =  quaestiOy  TE.  p.  46,  with  change  of  et  to  ee, 

cicul,  ciQ\\  =  eyclue,  Tig.  1045,  1063,  ALC.  1231,  1407. 

cippe,  cipe,  phalanx,  EM.   1601,  TE.  p.   182.     Derived  from 
cepp  =  etppue, 

ciste  casket,  treasury,  a  formation  from  eista,  ALC.  1173,  1504. 

clabhstra,  gen.  sg.  cloister,  ALC.  1202«clan8tra,  Ir.Gl.  No.  818 
From  claustrum.    O'B.  has  nom.  sg.  elabhstur. 

cndibss  cannabis,  gen.  cndibe,  EM.  1584,  p.  1818. 

coach  =  caucus,  ATI.  552,  usually  cuach,  W.  eawg. 

coinntinn  =  ewn^^^io,  ALC.  1244,  gen.  ooinntinne,  ALC.  1548.  ^^  ^ 

ooite  boat,  AB.  724,  ALC.  1390,  1475,  EM.  1155,  p.  116.    Err~^    J^ 
Low-Lat.  eotia  nayis  Indica,  Ducange. 

compoitecht  computation,   sg.   gen.  comp6idechta,  ALC.   13^^^  OL 
Founded  on  computus  or  oompotus. 

confirmaitige,  ALC.  1284  (leg.  confirmaitigthe),  confirmed, 

consul  =  consul,  ALC.  1520. 

con1;rarda  contrary,  a  formation  from  contrarius.  As  applied  "Cro  a 
year,  non-bissextile,  ALC.  1215. 

coppan,  dimin.  of  copp,  gen.  cuippe,  LB.  241*=  cuppa  =  cuL^^ : 
gen.  copain,  ALC.  1306.  The  Ir.  co^p  foam  has  a  different  soul X"c:«, 
perhaps  AS.  copp  'vertex,  summitas,'  Thumeysen  Keltoromanis€^^ ^f- 

cordia  :  fa  chordia  cordially,  ALC.  1589. 

crepuscul  =  crepttsculum,   i   ccrepuscal  na  maidne,    FM.    1 5^^  3, 
creapuscal,  ALC.  1536. 

cripta  =  crypta,  AB.  1236.     Also  with  prothetic  s,  scripts  F- 
1235,  scriophta  ALC.  1235.     With  the  latter  form  of.  sephtiein 
septuaginta,  MI.   103  d  26,  W.  -4»*pA^  =  Aegyptus,  and  Mod. 
Tixfyro^,     Note  also  the  Icelandic  pronunciation  oi  pt  dA  ft,  Ma. 
nussen's  Thomas  Becket,  ii.  clxxii. 

Cri8d6ir=Chri8tophoru8,   ALC.    1517,    1578,   1582.      Cristoi 
FM.  1595,  gen.  Criostora,  FM.  1600. 

cronicae  =  (jArowiVa,  ALC.  1405.     Cronicid,  see  Ard-chronicid. 

crossad,   the  act   of  being   crossed,    assuming   the   badge  of 
crusader,  ALC.  1204,  1216,  1231. 


J 
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oubachal,  cell  ot  a  monastery,  PSI.  1595,  or  prison,  FiT.  1590, 
pp.  1896,  lags  :  cabin  of  a  ship,  ace.  sg.  cubachitil,  FM:.  1587, 
p,  1862:  ftcc.  pi.  cubachla,  ib.  1600,  p.  2192.     From  fuiienlum. 

cubiciil,  gubidir  =  conjilfor  uaed  aa  a  noun,  Tig.  1 1 30,  CS.  1 1 26. 

cnidin  ^^  eatiniu,  CS.  1125.  But  euidin  Boems  to  point  to  an 
01.1-Celtic  "kotlno-  ai-reeing  in  the  first  vowel  with  Ko-riXj/. 
Pfxhapa  tlioretbro  we  havH  here  a  native  Irish  word, 

cuia,  caiiia,  TF.  p.  32  =  eama  '  dispute,'  gen.  cuisi,  FJI.  1233  ; 
dat.  pi.  ciiiBib.  ALC.  1170,  cauisibh,  TF.  p.  208. 

decAnaeh  ifoon,'  a  formation  from  dicanut,  ALC.  1243,  1258, 
1367,  1627,  1589. 

doctiiir  =  rf<w(or,  ALC.  1513,  1527,  1636,  doctor  {%\.  Ovidius) 
Ir.  QL  !fo.  536.  From  Oeidiiu  with  the  meaniag  '  doctor '  the 
Welsh  ofydd  Eccms  to  come. 

dux,  ALC.  1226,  1234,  1260,  1268,  1282,  1286,  1290. 

faillium,  Tig.  1152,  paillium,  ALC.  1237  =paHium. 

fairche  =  parochia,  dioctu,  mona»tie  jurudictwn,  Tig,  1174  :  OS. 
1107. 

fallaing,  manth,  gyn.  fallainge,  FSf.  1598.  p,  2054,  the  falanga 
or  phalinga  of  Uiraldua,  phata  gonus  vesti»,  Ducauge.     Lat.  palla. 

falmairB^=pfl/'nflri'M»  'a  palmer'  :  ALC,  1249. 

tarcideochain  =  archideochain  (q.v.)  with  prothetic  /.  ALC. 
IS66,  1402. 

fiabhrus=>^ir«,  ALC.  1551,  gen.  fiabhrasa,  FM.  1597,  p.  2024. 

fdirin  =  forma,  an  arrangement,  poraona  iotervening  to  make  an 
o-»Tangement,  ALC.  1538, 

generdilte  ^^m^o/i't,  FM.  1215,  p.  164. 

eeocach  (gl.  mimus,  Ir.  Gl.  No.  513),  formed  on  ioeGiui,  C3,  1 106. 

t^-ar.  11 10. 

Reometer,  Ferghil  .i.  an  geometer,  FM.  781. 

ffrsiffned  ta  write,  formed  on  Med.-Lat.  graphiart,  and  this  from 

iiKia,ig=imi!go,iomiig,  ALC.  1538,  p.  316.  pi.  ace.  iomuighe,  FU. 
SQ"7,  p.  1446.     Corn.  aimn  =  imagintm. 

'^r^l^iniiium  (ieiunii),  Shrovetide,  gen.  inite,  AU.   1127,  dat. 
'*t»   AU.  1014. 

*«*.ttronii,  robber,  gen.  pi,  latronum,  FM.  1599,  p.  2106. 

Es"brad  =  [lebar-rinl?]  booh,  sg.  dat.  leabhraidh,  FM.  990,     Cog- 
s  lebr6ir=  Ubrdrim,  ALC.  12-J9. 

O'Reilly  bna  " (if'aganiifh  s.  a  deacon,"  ' 
'^^^trivei  to  commit  two  bluudBn.     U'Brien'i 

■  FUL  Tiani.  18BS-90. 
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legiiit=iyfl(w,AI.1166,  llBl.    FM.  550.  ALC.  1245.     Hence 

legaitccht,  AI.  1192,  gen.  sg.  leucaidechta,  FM.  1148,  p.  1084. 

lubra  wwi,  esp,  ecclesiastical,  gea.  ag,  lubra,  FM,  1148,  1173. 
Formed  on  !^bor,  lahorit,  with  change  of  a  before  b  to  u, 

maighistir  =  magi*t«r,  FM,  1599,  p.  2140. 

manilail.  Formed  on  tnandatum,  Fr,  mandi.  dardaoin  mandail 
Maundy  Thurtday.  ALC.  1542,  =  dardain  mbandol,  LB.  239' 
lower  margin,  translated  at  p.  40  of  the  preface  to  the  fucsiroile, 
"  Thurtdai/  of  tkt .  ,  .  woman  meeting  [?]." 

maner  =  Med.-Latin  manSrium,  Fr.  tnanair,  ALC.  12S4,  1535. 

mi-chostad  commotion,  ler angling,  VtS..  1160,  1313  :  fram  mi-  and. 
eottad  founded  on  eomlare,  or  is  it  eoiMueluilo? 

niodh=  modus,  ionraolta  hi  modhaibh  mni,  FM.  1599.  p.  2094. 

monad  money  =  moneta,  ALC.  1252.  FM.  1252,  1546,  p.  1498. 

niur=rau>iw,  gen.  muir,  FM.  987. 

miit  ~  mutu»,  duine  mut  no  got,  FM.  936,  p.  636. 

octaid  dat.  i^.=:oela»,  i  n-octaidh  na  hepifania  'in  the  octa'^;. 
of  the  Epiphany,'  ALC.  1252. 

oifficc  =  #ciMm,  FM.  1597,  p.  2020,  gen.  oiffici,  ibid.  p.  20£S  « 
Hence  oifficeach  offieBT,  FU.  1600,  p.  2144. 

offlcel  =  ojR«aft>  'procurator,  adminiBtrator,'  Ducange,  or  ~  pf 
officiel,  FM.  1232,  1268,  ALC.  1328,  offlstel  ALC.  1232.  1268, 13     -9o. 

ofiWil  oferitiff.  founded  on  offerre,  ALC.  1244,  1527,  pi.  ^ft= 
ofFrila,  FM.  I6O0,  p.  2148. 

pagan,  pfigdnach,  pSgonda,  pagan,  TF.  pp.  226,  232,  244. 

prigin  abridgment  ?  et  in  pagin  ot  in  figell,  C8.  686  :  '  paginsrs  ■^^*' 
breuit«r  scribere,  summntim  de  aliqua  disBerere,  Dncange. 

pairt=piir*,  parfii.  pairt  do  tosach  sluaig  raio  Diiiniiada  ajwrt  *' 
of  the  ean  of  Mae  D'e  army,  ALC.  1562,  pi.  n,  parti  croporfiVlM  ■* 
of  gore,  AU.  877. 

pairilis=parii^j'»M,  FM.  865.     paileiris,  O'B.     W.parlyt. 

paTtha6= paradisut  'atrium  porticibus  circuradatnm  ante  Mdn 
BacroB*  (Ducange),  AI.  1180.    For  the  <A  cf.  Orrtkannain  'Jordan.* 

peU=peflM,  CGG.  p.  196.     pi.  n.  pill,  LL.  297»  43. 

penilaind=po«rti(«n(i*a,  FM.  1022.  pennuintt,  FM.  1608,  p.  2360. 

penetinQier=;?wiii'/«i(jori'Hs,  ALC.  1248. 

persun  =;)rt-»(3rto,  ALC.  1224,  1278. 

P!orint=:/'AirM((tM.  Tig.  1174. 

praed  =^praeda,  AU.  820.     spre  cattle,  O'B.,  with  prothftic  i. 

prfeiaidens  =prn«HVnn»,  ALC.  1570,  1571.    presidena,  ced-pb 
dent,  FM.  1569,  p.  1632. 


la 
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priraait,  primhaitt  =priVniM,  ALC.  ]201.  For  this  (by  popular 
etymology)  primfdith  ehief  prophet  ia  sometimes  written:  see  ALC. 
1172,  1242,  1360.     Hence  primditecht  prt'wacy,  ALC.  1220. 

pri6ir=priof,  priorU,  ALC.  1230,  1234,  1250,  1265,  gen.  priorB, 
ALC.  1519,  prieora,  1527.     Hence  the  nama  Mac-briar. 

probiadBi^jWDCi'mtia,  Tig.  583.  prouinse,  Ir.  Gl.  No.  175,  pi. 
dat.  prouinnsibh,  FM.  1598,  p.  2088. 

prooecht=**prM^ji(Kw  loi  praecfpUtm,  CS.  811. 

proiceptaid  Uaehtr,  formed  on  *firoeiptum,  FM.  742. 

pxag;aAQ\T= purgatorinm,  gea.  pargadora,  ALC.  1516. 

Ireberen8=r«pw«nii(»,  ALC.  1541  (where  the  Irish  word  is  mis- 
printed roherens),  reuerens,  FM.  1541,  p.  1462. 
riftst  arrMt,  re-ttare,  fo  rest,  FM.  1578,  p.  1700,  1.  2,  fa  riasd 
ag  righ  Sftsan,  ALC.  1530. 
sacrista  taerutan,  FM.  1390  ;  sacrita,  FM.  1430,  is  probably  a 
misprint, 
aaigdcoir,  Biughdinir=Mj;r(Mj-iW,  ALC.  1581,  1S82.    FM.  1170. 
In  FM.  1589  it  means  munketeer. 
Bcarliit,  Bgiirl&id= 'carlatuin,  FU.  1463,  p.  1026.    Bgarloid,  O'B, 
•crfn=»i!«'ni«m,  AU .  799. 

scuap  iroom,  gen.  pi.  FM.  1595,  p.  1972=M(J;?ih. 
«ecr^it=:MCT-r;n,  aerarium  principia,  Ducange;  rocreohsat  ar' ben 
r^o    secr^id  Mic  Dlarmada  lion  tfr. 
B^  cenesc&l,  senscal,  sinascai,  FM.  1247,  p.  324.     ALC.  1247,  I5S7, 

^[lk»     482.     From  Med.-Lat.  senewallM  or  perb.  from  Fr.  untsehal. 

eenmoir,  sermoiu  ;  both  from  urino,  the  former  being  used  for 
'  sermon'  Tig.  583,  FM.  431,  ALC.  1535,  p.  286,  the  latter  for  n 
*^«^-»3Kregation  or  other  collection  of  people,  ALC.  1249,  FK.  1249. 
S^nnintaidh  preacher  occurs  in  ALC.  1586,  p.  476,  where  it  ia 
*'^*-x*8pe!t  sermontaigh. 

W'iTcend=:«ny«M,  aerpentit.  Tig.  1137,  AI.  1018,  akindof  war- 
**»"i.p  :  cf.  ON.  mekkja,  AS.  inae»  (Eng.  imack),  and  ON.  dnkt. 

■imontacht  tifaony,  formed  on  aimonia  'a  Simona  mage  dieta 
^^fc^ronim  vendilio  '  (Ducange),  ALC.  1271. 

*n.l  =  »trata,  via  publics  lapidibus  seu  siliea  munita,  Ducange. 
■-«-  Braitt  Sligig,  ALC.  1294.  Compounds  :  srat-baile,  ALC.  1218, 
^^S7;  srat-slige,  FM.  1258,  p.  366. 

8ulch6it,  FM.  I602=Siii]choit  Corm.     From  lalicllum  as  pro- 
^^^nnced  by  a  Briton,  i.e.  salitoilum. 

taibhli  ialtUmmU,  dut.  tdibhlibb,  FM.  1454,  p.  561,  1595,  p. 
1EI62:  from  tahuUt. 


L 


m  &e  adreib  eo-tempestech, 


.  tmam,  iktaty  m  tkalic$  with  itt 
Olhrnnun  tnosUtes  '  with  an 

FX.  S^  liM,  1240,  1254,  p.  352, 1403. 

lis  i::i.     IttVBBhir,  FM.  1578.  p.  1700. 
*  inii'ipa.'   OsG.    II.  vbere  it    is  mistranfilated 

oncnlanus)  Sg.  96\ 


IL   V   Isisa  liL&ss  FBOH  Qld-Fkekch. 


aniBt  aaT»  «ii2aed  the  Im^vage  between  the  years 
IEd&  jmi  I-Jdi).  Ot*  mne  few  <tf  tlie  following  it  may  be 
Aidaoed  woecoiar  xSxbw  eszne  dxrvctlT  fipom  OId*French,  Middle- 

OTifmirrar.  jmM  mL  ALC.  15^9.  p.  498.    From  mvantvre. 
s^u  M-^haa^  ALC  I^S3L.    Ttom  MMUot  perhaps  £ng.  ahk. 
vrmilL  z^tfix.  irmzila.  jmty.  driMwa/,  ALC.  1570,  1571,  167^< 
:>*:.   :5.>«j  ;    inz  jr^.  rM.  1595,  p.  1982.     From  armaire  wit3^ 

.iLr**-£r  iTTfiinr.  iac  pL  iii^raih>  Tig.  1174.     From  *areke^  ^ 
,  jr-.-iar^TTT  :s  ^e  r:ni  ii  G'r^etr.^y,  mrkier  in  Burguy). 

btti.Li*  baaoii  1  hcui  if  artfrrWa,  ALC.  1581,  1582,  1586,  151 
F^.  :5cs:>     pL  X  razjLiL  FM.  1595,  p.  1986,  ace.  bandadha,  E 

^«i^ix  i^DL  rariii.  ALC.  I-5S9,  pL  n.  baruin,  ALC.  1237,  12( 
Frvai  5«/rviK  hsnM^  9*Brr%n.     Hence  banintacht  harany,  FM.  1581 

bdtjdjLri  ht-^csni^  z^n.  basd^iinL  ALC.  1581.     W.  basdardd. 

bitiill.  2^:11.  cirdille.  Tig.,  biotaille,  FM.   1522,   1570.    O.-l 
rtlttii^  .^^'^  nu'^jiifw",  Med.-Lat.  dctualia. 

KxLich  tf^v^-t.  ALC.  13SS,  FM.  1388.     Formed  on  bofte  ^clo-^^ 

bri^*;*  544f»i^.  pi.  gen.  bricKSOcadh,  dat,  briosccaibh,  FM.  15^  ^ 
p.  195*,  with  dk  carious  insertion  of  r. 

cabin  -I  t^'w*-,  FM.  1I8S,  p.  82.     O.-Fr.  cavan,  earain. 

oailis*  pi.  ace,  cailisi,  FM.  1595.     From  cahee. 

oaiptin.    caipdaen,    captaiH,    ALC.    1544,    1577,     1582.     Fi 
fiUfiUim^,  Mcd.-Lat.  eapitafUfM*. 
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cardinail,  cairdinel,  ALO.  1202,  Tig.  M52,  TM.  1151.  From 
eardinal,  or  Lat.  eardinalii. 

coilur  quarry,  gen.  ooileir,  FM.  1601,  now  coire\d.  From  Fr. 
tarriirs,  with  differentiation  of  the  liquids. 

coip  copy,  ALC.  1527.  From  (api»,  or  perhaps  Med.-Lat.  eopia 
'  the  reproduction  of  a  MS.' 

coir?  gen.  corad,  1.  nAoiV,  2.  a  party,  gen.  corad,  ALC.  1343,  dat. 
eoraid,  ALC.  1244,  1307,  1588.  Formed  on  chmur  or  perh.  Lat. 
ehorm. 

corapaaach  eampanirm,  ALC.  1524,  gen.  companaigh,  ALC  1581. 
Formed  on  O.-Fr.  eompaign,  Med. -Lat.  eum-panio. 

coDstfibla,  conaipla,  cousahal,  consopal,  conitahU,  ALC.  1217, 
1227,  1368,  1405,  1514,  1524,  1567,  FK.  1486,  etc.  From  O.-Fr. 
^orutlable  ^  Lat.  comet  dabuli. 

contae,  condae  county,  ALC.  1406,  1510,  FM.  1383,  1405.  From 
€(mU.  So  conndaoia,  cuudaois,  cundais,  eountett,  ALC.  1689,  1668, 
1392,  is  from  eoiateue. 

coatus,  cosdua,  east,  ALC.  1582,  1530.  From  O.-Fr.  eomter  or 
Xat.  eonttare.     Htmco  coatasuch  lumptuofii,  cottlj/,  O'B. 

eresca,  the  manger  in  which  Christ  waa  put  after  he  was  bora, 
Corm.  Tr.  46,  O.-Fr.  crmht  (K.  Meyer). 

cr^t  riilffe  (of  a  house),  pi.  n.  crtta  na  tighe(dh),  ALC.  1202. 
-**•,  erite  du  toit,  from  Lat.  eritla. 

ciiirt  court,  tnaniion,  palace,  gen.  cuirtte,  ALC.  1227,  butaoo.  pi, 
*«iirtenda,  ALC.  1274.  From  O.-Fr.  eourl,  or  Low-Lat.  curttm. 
**«>*hapa  the  ace.  pi.  may  be  due  to  Med.>Lat.  eortina,  the  wall 
'^^^tweeii  two  baations. 

«;iinciir  conqmror,  ALC.  1270,  1530.  From  Old-French  eunquerur 
(ticdefroy). 

«iig  a  treneh,  pi.  gen.  dfocc,  FM.  1595,  p.  1968:  lethain-d(og  a 
^^*:»ai  trench,  FM.  1266,  p.  400.     From  Fr.  digue. 

«audi(«,  ALC.  1217,  1627,p.  262.  From  Fr.  d(l=rf«iH<M».  Hence 
<'"*«W,  meet.  ALC.  140i,  1637?    O.-Fr.  rfda/? 

I'utihcun  ^/aiMDii,  a  kind  of  Bmall  caniiou,  pi.  n.  fabhcuin,  FM. 

:ioDgura  ehiiel,  FM.  1646,  Fr,  foiigoir.  fojttoir  'outil  de  forge  en 
*^*Tne  de  marteau  dont  la  panoo  eat  tranohante,'  LittrS, 

fundi'iir/oMnrfar,  FM.  1495=0.-Fr./i)»(iM>r  obi.  case  otfonditrt. 
guUcr  a  mangonel,  pi.  dat.  gallerib,  gailleribh,  AB.  1236,  ALC. 
*235.     From  an  Old-French  ^gullier  ^acularii,  and  cognate  with 
9aiiriii  the  foUowiug  passage  cited  by  Uodefroy,  a. v.  jaillir: 


3S4   LINGUISTIC  VALUE  OF  THE  IRISH  ANNA 

tempestech  unfortunate,  calamitou$,  in  the  . 
ALC.  1499,  1580,  1581,  1584.    Derived  £n»i 
*  calamity,  misfortune.' 

tcsc=  (Uncus  'pttton:'  cailecb  .  .  cona  tl 
paten,  FM.  1129,  p.  1032,  where  O'Donox 
engraving.* 

tumba,  tomha^tumha,  FM.  625, 1064,  ! 

uigil,  uiccil  =  ri>i7,  FM.  1497. 

nimir  =  ;tMm^iM,  Tig.  1111.    Bat  nuin 

uricli   Oracula  'oracles,*   CGrG.   12,  w 
'  audience  *  :  cf.  oircUeh  (gl.  flamen,  i.e. 

II.  3.   Irish  Loans  fro^ 

These  must  have  entered  the  hr 
1169  and  1350.     Of  some  few  . 
doubted  whether  they  came  directl 
English,  or  mediaeval  Latin. 

amhantur,  good  luck,  ALC.  1580. 
apcl,  co-hapel,  ALC.  1331.    Fi 
armail,  gen.  armala,  army,  ar 
1581,   1586;   but  arm,  FM.  !'» 
chaugc  of  r  to  /  as  mpirrel. 

iiirs4.'oir  archer^  dat.  pi.  iiii- 
{archer ere  is  the  form  in  Oo<li ' 
ban  (la,  banna  a  hand  of  ir>: 
FM.  1580.    pi.  n.  bandai,  1 
1592,  p.  1912.    From  haw 
liarun,  gen.  baruin,  AL' 
From  haron,  harun,  hiwrv 
ba.sdan2  hastard,  gen.  1 
bitaill,  gen.  bitaillo. 
ritaille  (now  victuaiUe^. 
bodach  clown^  ALC 
brisca  hiicuit,  pi. 
p.  1952,  with  a  curi 
caban  a  hoUoWj  1 
cailis,  pi.  aco.  < 
caiptfn,    caip(^ 
eapitMM,  ICed.- 
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iion,  ALC.  1537, 1568. 
a  diviaian  of  a  host '),  ALC. 

eeomra,  O'B. 
i,  O'B. 
lie,  1587,  p.  480.    gen.  seirbMsi, 
.^rtanf,    agmi,   pi.  dat.  geirbhfs- 

Vi,  1195,  1199,  1202,  1235,  1236. 
jtviuiites  milit«s  pedites,  Ducange. 

H'mmea,  FU.  1476,  1482. 
■ilAH,  comiis  from  Eng.  Jarnn. 
'.-I'r.  loHer.     Com,  tol»r, 
^.  rintaceli'er,  FU.  1545,  1597. 


of  the  Cymric  names  of  persons 
the  Irish  AiiuaLs : 
SruUia  Cluoiie,  AC  871.     Doubtless  a 


saS  =  .UtLur  iilio  Bicair,  CS.  625. 
uii,  rex  Alo  Cluatbe,  Tig.  6y4,  AU.  693. 
it,.  811  [M».  Eugotu].   The  Irish  amialists 
ID,  Hoan,  Haan. 
JJennchair  Brittonum,  AU.  671,  TF.  672. 


(.  Alo  Chluaithe,  Tig.  722=Bile  mac  Ellpbin, 
^lilL£n,  Ann.  Camtir.  722. 
,  TF.  pp.  158,   170,  Cair  Ebroc,  AU.  866, 
:  3659,  fo.  195>,  3,  the  Urbs  Ebrauc  of  Ann. 


Cath  Coire  Legion,  Tig.  613=  Oueith  Cair 
.  619.      [Cjair  leguion  guar  usio  [leg.  uisoj, 


L  Brotan,  TF.  909  =  CateU  filiua  Bodri, 
itoBom,  Tig.  631.    Cathloeo,  AU.  631.    Contra 


I  Lisomsnc  value  of  thb  iRisa  an\ai^,- 


L  STOKES. 


An  matinet,  quant  I'aube  parust  der, 
li  rois  a  fet  moU  grant  assaut  livrer 
et  ces  perriereB  et  galir  et  geter. 
giumess  an  acre?  pi.  n.  giumeisi,  ALC.  1215.     Based  on  French 
journi»  de  term  'autont  comme  one  cbarrette  pent  labotuer  le  jour, 
Ducange  s.t.  2.  jomata. 

giiiwiiB,  iustis  ywr((orViry,  ALC.  1203,  AB.  1230,  1234. 

haiabard  halhrrd,  lucht  halabard  haibfrdiern,  FM,  1570. 
O'Br.     Fr.  halUhard. 

marascal  marthal,  mdcosgnl,  ALC.  1234,  morasocal,  FU.  1391 
gen.  raaruacail,  ALC.  1687,  p.  476.  From  O.-Fr.  maretchal,  Lov 
l^atin  marUealcm. 

nouice,  nobitsi,  ALC.  1196,  1197,  1202,  1230,  nouist,  FU.  125 


From  Fr.  . 


r  Lat.  f 


QBda:  ar  osda  hiliettd,  FM.  1595,  p.  1990,  formed  on  O.-Fr.  fl«Bi^, 
hods.     Tech  osda,  inn,  hdging-howit,  FM.  1599,  p.  2138. 

pailia  palitade,  ALC.  1306,  FM.  1306,  gen.  oaislen  ns  pei^^ 
ALC.  1510.     From  palh,  palii  '  pieu,  paUsaade.' 

pailliiin  pavilion,  tent.  pi.  n.  pailliuui  FM.  1574.  Fr.  pmitim 
ai  the  aynouyroous  puball,  gen.  puible,  TF.  pp.  36,  148,  is  fiwn 
Mc-d.-Lat.  papilio. 

pardun,  ALC.   1535,   1S85,  1586,  FM.  1599,  p.  2110.    Frowa. 

pelcr  buiUl.  loll,  FM.  1487,  1499,  1633.  From  some  Fren* 
descendant  of  Lat.  plla :  of,  peletta.     W.  ptl,  ptUn. 

^eWapet,  Tig.  1103.  ALC.  1086.  From  some  Fr.  oognnte  oP 
p»(it. 

pfpa  a  pips   (of  wine),  Domhnall   ua  bhfopaidhc,  FM.  1693,    * 
p.  1945,  a.    Fr,  pips. 

pirrel  eatapuU.  AB.   1236,  ALC.  1236.     Fr.  pitrriere,  jmrirrt  "^"^ 
machine  do  guerre  qui  jutait  dea  pierreB  pour  briaer  1m  rnnn.     ' 
"  Si  drecierent  lora  perrieres  et  loi-s  maagoniaU." 

poinn  =Fr.  point  :  ni  raibhe  poinn  annsoic  'thia  was  of  little  ^ 
consequence,'  ALC.  1236,  cf.  mstlr*  d  point,  accommoder,  apaiau.  — "* 
attrspoint  Stre  tompa,  &  propoa. 

^TacmT  =  'Fr.  preehor,  pricheur,  ALC.  1253. 

prinnaa,  prindsa=^ina«,  ALC.  1647,  1553,  1686,  1587  (wher^*""^ 
Elizabeth  is  meant),  1588. 

pnaan  =  ^ri>on,  pritun,  priaoun,  Tig.  583,  ALC.  1266,  1332. 

priuiled,  ALC.  1241,  where  it  is  rendered  by  "pnTilegeo." 
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III.   I.  Cymric  Names. 


■-  rfsiiu.  ressiin,  riiHunii,  TF.  p.  26  =  r«on,  rnwon,  ALC.  1537,  1568. 

nitM  (/'oo^  =  0.-t'r.  rel»  (Lat.  rapla  '  a  division  gf  a  UoHt'),  ALC, 
1226,  12U0,  1235,  Ati.  1236. 

aeomia  =  ehamire,  AXC.  1350,  1490.     ae6nira,  O'fi. 

sep«l  =^ehapeU»,  FM.  1498.     seipSal,  O'B. 

Herbls  =  ierviee,  ALC.  1581,  p.  436,  1587,  p.  480.  gen.  aeirblifBi, 
FST.  1599.  Hence  serbiscch  ufpanl,  agent,  pi.  ditt.  seirblifs- 
eachaibli.  FM.  1598,p.  20S2. 

suK&aaxh  footioldiei;  ALC.  1195,  119ti,  1199,  1202,  1235,  1236. 
Funned  on  Fr.  xrjant,  urgent,  servientes  militea  pcdites,  Ducange. 
O'Brien'e  tiirtednach  '  an  auxiliary,  or  helper.' 

Siacus  = /acf wt^  FM.  1403,  gen.  Siacusa,  FM.  1476,  1482. 
The  I'tirm  S>haut.  FM.  1600,  p.  2148,  comes  from  Eng.  Janui. 

I  Boiler  a  tollar,  ALC.  1582.     O.-Fr.  toUer.     Com.  lohr. 
•onailer,  aoinsil6r=0/ii)>tc«/sr,  chaneelter,  FM.  1545,  1597. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  tbe  Cymric  names  of  persons 
aud  places  whicli  occur  in  the  Irish  Annals  : 

Artgba  res  Btitanorum  Sratha  Cluade,  AU.  871.  Doubtless  a. 
scribu'a  mistuke  fur  Artgal, 

Artuir  mac  Bicoir,  Tig.  625  =  Arthur  filio  Bicuir,  CS.  625. 

Auin,  Domnall  mac  Auin,  rex  Alo  Cluathe,  Tig.  694,  AU.  693. 
O.-W.  Eugeiu,  Ann.  Camb.  au  [MS.  Eugem].  The  Irish  annaliata 
Spell  this  name  also  Oban,  Houn,  Haun. 

Bennchar  :  iiombustio  Benncbair  Brittonum,  AU.  671,  TF.  672. 
^ow  fiangor. 

Bill  mac  Elphine  res  Alo  Chluaitho,  Tig.  722=Bile  mac  Eilphin. 
AU.  721=BeU  filiua  Elfin,  Ann.  Cambr.  722. 

Caer  Ebroic,  York.  TF.  pp.  158,  170,  Cair  Efaroc,  AU.  866, 
[Cjair  Ebrauc,  Hurl.  3859,  fo.  195>,  3,  the  Urbs  Ebrauc  of  Ann. 
Cumbr.  866. 

Cair  Legion,  CliMler.  Cath  Caire  Legion,  Tig.  613=Gueith  Cair 
Legion,  Ann.  Camb.  613.  [C]air  legeion  guar  usio  [leg.  uiscj, 
Hurl.  3859,  fo.  195. 

Cuitill  mac  Rutrach  ri  Bretan,  TF.  909  =  Catell  filins  Rodri, 
Ann.  Camb.  909. 

Cation  rex  Biitonum,  Tig.  631.     Cathloen,  AU.  631.     Contra 
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Catlonem   Britonom  regem,    Vita    Columboe,    ed.    Beeves,    14  ^ 

CatguoIkuQ,  Ann.  Cambr.  63U.     fieda'a  Ctcdwalla. 

Con.    o  Chon  regt  Britonum,  Tig.  631,  a  scribal  prror  tor  Conan  ? 

Conan.  Solon  mac  Conain,  Tig.  6l3^=Seli[n  filius  Cinoin,  Ann. 
Cftmbr.613.  Conan  macRuadhraoh  rex  Britonum,  AU.814.  Cinan, 
Ann.  Cambr.  814,  8ie.     Kman  ibid.  813. 

Doraaall  mao  Auin  rex  Alo  Cluaithe,  Tig.  694,  AU.  693_ 
Domnall  raiic  Eogain  ri  Bretan,  AU.  974.    O.-W.  Dumnxual. 

Eidgiij  Brit,  TF.  864,  ef.  Etguin,  Ann.  Cambr.  617,  626,  630. 

GBinmd :  ira  Broathnaibh  Gaimud,  TF.  864  :  for  Guined. 

Guret.  Mors  Gureit  regis  Alo  Cluathe,  AU.  657=Giiriat,  Ana 
Camb.  877. 

Inco  ri  Bretan,  Tig.  1039  =Iaoob  rex  Venedotiae,  Ann.  CamW_»b. 
1039. 

ludruia  rig  Breton,  Tig.  633.  belliim  Indris  regis  BritonDc^K—Q^ 
AU.  632.     ludris,  Ann.  Camb.  632. 

Leobelem,  AU.  1023.     Lewelin  aiiuH  Seiail,  Ann.  Camb.  102E 

Maen  Uonain  Conan'*  itont,  some  place  in  Yona,  AU.  864, 

Medgoeth,  Inaula,  AU.  G31  =  Inia  Medwiit.  FlI.  6-27.  Linditfm — »,_  | 

Merminn,  AU.  855,    Muinuinn  gen.  Bg.  AU.  876,  877.    Mumkxzj, 

AU.  621.      Muirroin.    AU.   681,      Merrain,  Ann.   Cambr,  ^H j 

Merwyn,  Ann.  Camb.  903. 

Gel  ri  Bretan,  AU.  949.  O.-W.  Higuel,  Ann.  Camb.  950= 
Kotish  Simal  (i.e.  Sivcl)  infra. 

Ohau,  Tig.  642  =  Haan,  Tig.  686.  Hoan  rex  Britonum,  AC. 
641  =  Auin,  q.v. 

Radgann,  gen.  Badgninn,  AU.  703  =  Bodgund,  TF.  p.  10S, 
aeema  meant  for  a  British  name,  but  is  probablj'  a  Teut.  Jlrodgtutd. 

Rea  mac  Seothair  [leg.  TeotLair]  r(  Bretan  ...  do  marbud 
do[Fjrancaib,  AI,  1076^ReBU8  filiua  Teudur  rector  dextnlia 
partis  a  Fruncis  Brecbeniauc  occisna  est,  Ann.  Camb.  1091. 

Roderc  ('De  lloderco  filio  Tothall,'  Vita  Columbac,  p.  48,  ed. 
Reeves),  later  Rhydderch. 

Ruaidhri  mac  Muirminn,  AU.  876,  la  Ruadbniigh  mac  Ueimuno,  • 
AU.  855=RoirimapMermin,  Ann.  Camb.  754,  877.andHBri.SB59,  ** 
to.   183».    Rodri,  Ann.  Camb.  909,  gen.  Riitrach.  TF.  909.     Tliis  ^^ 

seems  identical    with   the    e-stem   Ruaidhri,    gen.    Raadrath,   AU ^-- 

779,  814,  ace.  Riiadraich,  AU.  781.  or  lluadraig,  and  cognate  with*  — 
the  Old-Irish  le-etem  Riidraige  (gen.  eg.).  Ziromer  considera  thi's^-^^^^ 
tiaraea  to  be  borrowed  from  O.-Jforae  HrHrekr,  AS.  Hridrif.  V\^^^t 
Rvdraiga,    FM.   1483,   occurs  as  the  nume  of  a  king  ot  IreIuiiMr</ 
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■aid  to  have  lived  *.m.  3845,  and  Rmidhri  oocure  as  the  aame  of 
the  8011  of  a  king  of  Leinster,  in  785,  ten  years  bf/urt  the  first 
Vikings  came  to  Ireland.  There  can  be  little  doiibt  that  Bnaidri, 
Eotri,  Eudraige,  are  genuine  Celtic  names  and  that  Noreen  has 
—  bere  been  misled  by  Ziramor. 

Solon  mac  Conaen  res  liritaaorum,  ATJ.  612,  Solon  mao  Conain, 
J.Tig.  613  =  Selim  filiua  Cinan,  Ann.  Camb.  613. 
Spris,  FM.  1579= W.  Pryt,  with  prothrtio  i. 
Taudar  [leg.  Teudar]   mac   Bile    rei    Alochlandaib    [leg.    Alo 
I  Claade],  Tig.  752,  Teothar=Teudur,  see  R^s  supra. 

Uiter  Fendragen,  gen.  sg.  AU.  467  =  rchurpendreK,  Jesua  Coll. 
"\  20,  fo.  4l». 


m.   2.   Irish  Loans  from  Welsh. 

The  connesion  between  the  Cymric  tribes  and  the  Gaels, 
during  whicb  names  and  other  words  were  borrowed  by 
one  rucc  from  the  other,  begun  ut  least  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century,'  when  a  Gaelic  ogham- writing  population  was 
established  in  Soulh  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devon,  and  when 
S.  Patrick,  a  Briton  of  Strath  Clyde,  led  his  misaion  to 
I^reland.  It  was  continued  and  extended  by  the  second  order 
of  saints,  who  renewed  Christianity  after  the  apoatacy  which 
took  place  on  Patrick's  death;  for  these  were  connected 
-with  Menevia  (St.  David's)  and  the  Church  of  Wales.  lu 
The  year  707  or  708  "  Cellach's  Britons"  (probably 
mercenary  troops)  were  slain  in  a  battle  in  Wicklow  (AU. 
.708 :  FM.  707),  In  870  the  vikings  Anlaib  and  Invdrr  came 
Dublin  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  'et  preda  maxima 
lominum  Anglo  rum  et^rrfotiMwetPictorum  deductaeat  seeum 
in  captinitate.'  In  1170  and  1171  FiixstephenandStrongbow 
were  douhtlesa  followed  to  Wexford  and  Waterford  hy  many 
Welshmen  ;  and  about  a  century  after  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion  there  was  a  considerable  settlement  of  Welsh  in 
Tyrawley.     At  present  they  are  represented  by  the  Barretts, 

t  I  hkva  not  overlooked  the  Iradltian  Tnentioned  in  the  Iriili  Nennioi.  pp.  192, 
13S,  BDd  tUo  bj  U'Cimr  i,MaH«>er,pt  Matei tatt,  etc.,  p.  4611),  that  at  ■  much 
tatlier  time  tliere  wiu  &  tribe  ol  Biitiina.  called  the  Tuitth  t'idba,  using  poiioDed 
ve^ons  and  Uring  in  certeiu  loreste  in  Weilutd. 
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Lawleases,  Joyces,  TomlyoB,  Mac  Andrewa,  Hostys,  and 
Walshea  {Ir.  Breath naigb).  See  O'Donovan'a  Hy  Fiachrach, 
pp.  324  et  seq. 

brocoit  hragget,  FM.  1107,  AU.  1107,  ALC.  1108.  From  O.-W. 
brocaul  (gl.  mulaum,  gl.  mollicatum)  GC.  94.     Corn,  hregaud. 

elocen  skull,  pi.  nora.  cloicne.  Rev.  Celt.  iii.  177,  dat.  cloignibb, 
FM.  1570.     W.  clopen.     See  clocc-at,  infra  p.  424. 

gardha  gardm,  FM.  988,  formed  on  W,  gardd,  and  tMa  from 
A.S.  giard, 

mael  chief,  gen.  maoil,  FM.  1070,  p.  898.  From  W.  matl  =i 
mnglo-i,'  of  which  the  regular  Irish  ti^uivalent  is  mdl. 

noB  euslnm,  ord-nos,  ALC.  1362,  1402.  From  W.  natoi  '  nature,' 
'  disposition.' 

^it  portion,  ration.     From  "W-peth  from  *peiti,  *quelti. 

Behoc  hatek.     From  W.  heboc  =  AS.  /la/oe. 

Other  Old- Welsh  words,  which  we  know  from  Cormac's  Glottary, 
are  irattt  'judgment,'  cat  'battle,'  eeil  'wood,'  eiuil  'counsel,' 
rfi'n  'fort,'  dobar  (leg.  dubr)  'water,'  doborci  (leg.  dubrei)  'otter,' 
duiu  '  god,'  gour  (leg.  guar)  '  dawn,'  gruce  (leg.  gruch)  '  wamaQ,' 
map  'son,'  ined  'mead,'  whim  'my,'  jr»w  'worm,'  pTtmhr  {Ivg. 
preiter)  'priest' 

apochad  act  of  cattrating,  ALC.  II94,  1244,  1320,  p.  598,  1478, 
Heeins  from  Bret.  ipac'Afin,  tpac'h  and  this  from  upas,  borrowed, 
like  W.  dy-^paddu,  from  l,at.ipado.  Sodeorad  'an  exile  '  (rfcdraidlie, 
O'B.),  whence  dcoraidecht  'exile,  pilgrimnge,'  CF.  978,  106,  seems 
from  Br.  divroet  'depayae,'  Corn,  diurei  (gl.  exul). 


IV.  PicrisH  Names  asd  other  Words. 


The  Gaelic  race  came  in  contact  with  the  Ptcts  both  in  ,^ 
Irelaud  and  in  Scotland,  In  Ireland  there  were  Picts  tu  ^^-^ 
Ual-Araide  (Down  and  part  of  Antrim},^  in  Meath,'  and^^;^ 
in  Roscommon,*  and  in  Adamn&n's  Life  of  Columba,  iu  !!;  C^ 

■  8m  Biibner  Inuir.  Christ.  Bdt.  Kos.  64,  92,  157,  158,  mid  Brigo-<imgha^.^^^ 
Het.  Celt.  xi.  344.  ^^ 

'  il  CniitliM  Uliid,  Tig.  708. 

■  rl  Cniitbne  Midhi,  'lis.  BUB.    And  km  Kenting's  Hist.  ed.  H&tlidij'.  p.  31   .^-  g_ 
•  Tbere  was  a  tuath   Cniithaecli  ia   Mugh   Aoi  ind  Magh  Luiig  ;  wo  t'.^^,' 

Book  uf  Ballimote.  aSO"  10.      This  pprhiipa  ia  the  ge'-  " 

Life  ul  8.  Csdiuu,  Skenu  IDS. 
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we  read  of  a  Pietish  priest  living  in  Leinater.  In  Scollaiid 
Iq  tho  eighth  century  all  nortli  of  the  Forth  was  Pietish 
territory'  except  Argyle  (  =  Aiivr  Goedel)  aud  perhaps 
a  Gaelie  settlement  on  the  Tiiy  [Tava).  The  Irish  Picts 
were  called 

Cruithni,  Tig.  629,  645,  646,  666,  683,  708,  pi.  gen.  Cruithna, 
FM.  679,  680,  ncc.  Cruithniu,  FM.  687,  604,  706,  725.  The 
Cruidnmoruiii  of  Lib.  Ann.  3"  1,  ia  perhapa  an  error  for  Cruilh- 
(i«)ru«J=Adamnan'8  Cruilhniorum,  Yitu  Colambae,  p.  33. 

Cruthnig,  Tig.  55B,  6B1,  the  iiom.  pi.  of  Cruthnech,  which  !a 
etymologically  identical  with  the  C'ruthinicut  of  Adamniin,  p.  66, 
the  Cortonico-  of  the  Old-High-Uerman  gloss  '  (ralUa  nualoholant. 
Cbortonicum  aueh  Wulcholunt.'  The  Uat.  pi,  Cruithneachoibh, 
FM-  552.  Hence  the  diminutive  Crnithaec!ian(iis),  Adamnan, 
p.  191.  [Those  words  are  probably  derivud  from  cruth  'forma' 
^=  W.  pr^d.  Hence  we  have  Cruithne  as  the  name  of  the  orlilicer, 
urd,  of  tlie  Ficts,  Ir.  Nenoius,  124.] 

The  Scottish  Picts  were  sometimes  called  by  the  Irish 
BDOaliBts  Cruithnig,  Tig,  560,  58^,  gen,  pi.  Cruithnech, 
FM.  430,  863;'  and  their  country  Cruithen-tuath,  FM. 
3790  ;  Laud,  610,  fo.  92';  but  the  people  and  their  country 
are  generally  denoted  by  names  beginning  with  p,  thus  : 

Piccardai  (dat.  pi.  Piccardaib),  Tig.  729. 

Picarduig  (gun.  pi.  Picardach),  Tig.  728,  750.  Piccardaig  (gen. 
pi.  Piccardach),  Tig.  729. 

Picti  (gen,  pi.  Pictorum,  ace.  Pictoa),  Tig.  580,  631,  653 :  AU. 
630,  652,  656,  697,  728,  733,  735,  788,  857,  861,  864,  870, 
874,  877. 

Pictones,  Tig.  750.  752,  AIT.  749. 

Pictores,  Tig.  669 ;  AU.  668,  675,  727.  The  gen.  pi.  Pictorum, 
cited  supra  under  Picti,  may  of  course  belong  to  Pitlorei. 

Piclavla,  Sk.  8,  9,  135. 

These  j>-iiameB,  like   the  Gaulish  ni/crovfi,   later  Piduti 


«  Finland,  Fclllandt  jfforiSr,  w 


e  Fe-n-l-land,  Fentlend  Jirth, 


■  A  bardii:  nuoo  (or  Ibeir  territory  it  Cruithtti-thldr,  \t.  Xmin.  p.  174,  vhc 
U  in  Cmtlhm-tuath,  «a  bave  ibe  item  QmlfHn-,  wbtara  W.  I'rydyH  'n  Hd 
Hence  aln  Qutrttitiiu,  tbe  auraama  of  JJonifacius,  a.  ausaaaia^  to  din  Picti. 
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(now  Poi(ou),  have  been  connected  by  Windisoh  wili  the 
Ir.  cicht  .i,  gebiaeh  Corm,,  .i.  getbire  'carver'  .i.  riadttirr, 
•engraver'  H.  3.  18,  p.  66,  col.  2.  Cognate,  seemingly,  is 
Ptolemy's  Hr^icTovtav  axpov,  which  may  be  explained  by  the 
W.pin/Hi  'point,'  'stitch,'  from  *pikto-}  The  root  is  yr»i,  and 
the  resemblance  of  the  jj-names  just  quoted  to  the  Latin  j;M-fu«, 
cognate  w-ith  Gr.  voiKi\o<i,  Goth.  {Jilu)faih'i,  is  deceptive. 

As  to  the  linguistic  and  ethnologicul  affinities  of  tbe  Picta, 
four  irreconcileable  hypotiieses   have  been  formed,  three  of 
which  are  still  upheld.     The  first,  due  to  Pinkerton,  and 
mpported,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  the  late  Mr.  Oldbuck  o^ 
Monkbarns,^  is    that  the   Picta   were  Teutons  and    spoke  a 
Gothic  dialect ;   the  second,  started  by  Prof.  Rhys,  is  thati 
the  Picts  were  Non-Aryans,  whose  language  was  ovcrluU 
by  loans  from  Welsh  and  Irish  :    the  third,  the  property  o 
Mr.  Skene,  is  that  they  were  Celts,  but  Gaelic  Celts  rather  thai 
Cymric  :  the  fourth,  and.in  my  judgment,  the  true  hypothei 
favoured  by  Prof.  Windisch  and  Mr.  A.  Macbain,  is  that  the-^ 
were  Celts,  but  more  nearly  allied  to  tbe  Cymry  than  to  it 
Gael. 

For  the  sate  of  completeness  and  comparison,   I   ha~ 
inserted  in  the  following  list  the  Pictisb  names  found  in  t~~! 
iascriptiou  of  S,  Vigeans,*  the  Pictiah  Chronicle  and  ot)^  - 
tracts  printed  by  Skene  in   his    Clironieles  of  the   Pkl»  tm  ^md 
Scoit,  the  fragment  of  that  chronicle  in  Laud  610,    fo.  t*^^', 
the  Irish  Nennius,*  AdamuAn's  Vita  Columbae,   the  Bc»-c::»i 
of  Deir,''  and  some  of  the  names  in  the  records  printed     t:»y 
Dr.  Reeves,  Ciildees,  Dublin,  1864,  pp.  105-143.     I  have  »I  «0 
inserted  from  C.  Miillcr's  edition  of  Plolemy's  Geograptny 
the  names  of  such  tribes  and  places  as  there  is  ) 
think  were  Pictish. 

Accidun,  gen,  Accidain,  AO.  648,  Acitliaun,  AU.  685,  cormpt:^— ly 
Athicain,  Tig.  686. 

'  RbJ>.  howsrer,  regard<^cy(A 
(Ducange  ha*  purla). 

*  Seu  TMt  AnlifWiry,  chap.  Ti. 
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Ach(uir  pen.  eg.  Taloro  mac  Aolifuir,  L.  92''  =  Talore  filiua 
!-Achivir,  Sk.  6=To1orD  mac  Aithiuir,  Ir.  Nonn.  160.  Seems 
igen.  Bg.  of  a  compouDd  o(  ace  (no*)  =  W.  ocA  '  stemnrn,'  Corn,  aeh 
:(gl.  BubolM),  and  ior  ^  W.  idr  '  dominus,  princeps.' 

Aed  mac  Boanta,  AIT.  838. 

Ailill  Oll-findachta,  name  of  a  Pictish  king  of  Ireland,  Ir. 
Ifenn.  Issii.  From  •Alpilli-s,  cogn.  with  A.-S.  alf,  O.-Norse  dl/r 
(bnt  see  Klufre,  a, v.  Alp). 

Air-chartdan,  nom.  loci,  Yita  Columbae,  p.  11 4'',  now  'Olen 
TTrquhart  on  the  W.  side  of  Uch  Nese '  (Eeeves)- 

Alnuna  {'AXavya),  Ptol.  a  town  of  the  Dumnonii. 

aleph,  see  Cenn-aleph,  and  of.  Ji^/the  name  of  a  king  of  Cora- 
■wall,  in  Ward's  Catalogue,  i.  449. 

Alpin.  Ailpln,  Tig.  693,  AU.  856,  861,  Alphin,  AU.  692  :  with 
umlaut  :  Eipin.  L.  92».  Sk.  7  ;  Eilpin,  ATI.  729  :  Elphin,  Tig.  726  : 
Bfin,  Ann.  Cnmbr.  722.      Borrowed  from  Lat.  Albtnusl 

Alpine,  Tig.  728,  with  umlaut,  Eilpine,  AU.  727.  Borrowed 
from  ^/iffii'iM? 

Anfrith,  Anfrait,  Ainfrith,  see  Enfret. 

Aniel  gen.  sg.  Ir.  Nenn.  160,  Sk.  6  ;  Ainel,  L.  92'.  Perhaps 
"W.  anial  '  wild.' 

Bpor,  apnr,  abur,  abbor,  obber,  tetaaiy,  rivermoulh,  gen.  apuir,  Tig, 
737,  dat.  apur,  Tig.  722.  Apor-orosan  (now  Applecross,  RoM-shire) 
AT.  672,  601,  Fit.  671.  721,  792,  8k.  6.  Apur-feirt,  Apur-nethige 
8k.  6  :  Abur-nethige,  8k.  6  :  Apuir-nige  Ir.  Nenn.  ]62=Apur- 
sige,  L.  92".  Abbor-doboir  (now  Aberdour),  Abber-deon  (now 
Aberdeen),  Bk.  of  Doir,  fo.  39'  =  the  Apardjon  of  the  Orkneyinga 
Baga.  ^bber-curnig  (cow  Abercorn,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
PicU*  wall),  BEeda,  H.E.  i.  12,  iv.  26.  Old  Aber-brothoc,  now 
Arbroath.  This  is  the  Old- Welsh  aper,  now  aber,  cogn.  with  eptr 
(Oper-gelei,  Ann.  Combr.  856,  Oper  Linn  Liuan,  Vennius,  §  69), 
Com.  aier  (gl.  gurgea),  and  Ir.  ix-iw, 

ar-diuois,  see   Deo-ardiuois :    ar-   may  he  =  Gan!iBh   arS-,    Qr. 

BTg,  see  Tal-org=Gr.  apyot  'shining,  bright.'  Cognate  with 
Osuljsb  arffio-i  in  Argio-talut,  Lat.  argutut,  argilla,  argentum,  Skr. 
trjuna. 

Art-abl^,    gen.    Artablair,    AU.  708.     Here   and  in  the  next 

ree  entriea  art  may  bo  =  W.  arth  'bear,'  (T/jktov,  in  the  namea 
Arth-mael,  Arth-biu,  etc. 

Art-branan,   'de  qnodam  Artbranaoo,"  Vita  Col.  p.   34'  :  cf. 
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the  Ir.  Artbran,  gen.  Artbrain,  Tig,  7l6(Ardiritnd,  Tig.  758,  seems 
a  blnnder). 

Art-coiB,  L,  92*  (raiaprinted  Ardcoist  ia  Ir.  Nencius,  Ixxv)  = 
Arcois,  Sk.  6  t  of.  Argento-coxa*. 

*Art-gust,  Tiiathal  mac  Artgusso  primepscop  Fortrenn,  AU.  86<, 
ArtgoBsa,  TF.  869  :  ArdghuM,  FM.  863. 

Asreith  gen.  sg.  nom.  loci,  Tig.  752. 

Ate<cotti,  Notit.  Imp.  a  division  of  the  ancient  Ficte,  meaning, 
prubably,  '  very  ancient  ones ' :  pi.  of  a  compound  of  ai»;  Iat«r  at, 
and  m/<m  =  W,  eolh  'old,' 

Athan,  nom.  loci,  Sk  6,     If  tlua  be  for  alaa^W.  adan  'win^' 
(cogn.  with  TTeTo^oi  nnd  feather),  we  may  perhaps  identify  it  with 
Ptolemy's    U.tf,iinnaB    erpa-ro-nthoi;    the     Pinnatit   of    Geogr.   Rar, 
Compnre  for  the  meaning  Pinna,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  on  the  E_ 
slope  of  the  Apennines. 

Athfotla    gen.    sg.   Tig.    739.   corruptly  Athfoithle,    ATI.    73^» 
Athochlaoh,  Sk.  10.  Adtheodle,  Sk.  136,  Athotla,  Bk,  of  Deir.  C:^ 
9",  now  Athol,  a  compound  of  at  and  fntla  q.r.     In  the  Nor^     ga^ 
A06klar,  the  tl  has  become  kl. 

Athran,  Sk.  136.     '  Athrie  near  Stirling,'  Skene,  CtUie  Scolla^    mj. 
i.  341. 

Bagag  Olifiacba,  one  of  the  Pictiah  kings  of  Ireland,  Ir.  Ne  - 
Ixiii  Ir.  hdgaeh,  Urkelt.  Idgdko-s,  a  deriv.  of  bigo-  '  battle,'  Ir.  !t= 

Baine,  daughter  of  the  ri  Alhm,  FM.  10  :  cogn.  with  "W.  Jcps 
or  bant/m?     Or  if  the  a  be  long,  cogn.  with  Ir.  ban  'white.' 

Banb  ace.  sg.  Bk.  of  Deir,  fo.  39-,  now  Banff,  cogn.  with  San^ 
a  name  for  Ireland,  Trip.  Life,  426,  glan-Shanbha,  FM.  1 6a 
p.  2294.     The  Ir.  banb  '  pig '  =  W.  innic,  may  also  he  cognate. 

Bannatia  {Bawaria),  a  town  of  the  Vacorangi,  Ptol. 

Bargoit  gen.  eg.  L.  92*.  Ir.  Nenn.  166,   Sk.  8,  nora.   *Bmc»-==»* 
=W.  barcul,  bareud  'a  kite.' 


L 


Bede  cruthnec[h],  Bk.  of  Deir,  i.  =  a  Gaulish  Bedaiot?  O..Br**^ 
Sedoe,  Bidoe. 

Bergib,    8k.    187,    gen.    sg.    of    the    name   of    the   father  o»*^ 
"Duptalaich":  ef.  8oer-i«yj,  AU.  790. 

Bem-gal,  Beamgal,  one   of  the    Pictish  Kings  of  Ireland,  It.—'*  " 
Henn.  Ixxiii.     Cf.  perhaps  the  Tent,  bern  '  bear '  in  Bern-rich,  etc,  -■  ^^^ 

best,  bust,  see  Onbest,  Uaconbust.     So  we  have  Drest  and  Dmst.  -- 

Biceot  mac  Moneit,  AU.  728. 

Biii  gpn.  Tig.  686,  693:  AU.  629,692.    Bile,  TF.  p.  40.    Bredei  ' 
filiuB  Bili,  Sk.  7  =  W.  Corn.  Bell,  O.-Br.  Bill,  from  *b»leti(,-? 


» 
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Blathuup,  AU.  728,  a  corruption  of  Blathalg  =  lilatum  Bulgiam 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  p.  223,  Bladehohi  in  a  charter  of  1144, 
printed  in  Beeves'  Culd'en,  p.  110,  where  Dr.  Reevea  aays  that 
"  filudbolg  WBA  a  denomination  of  land  helonging  to  the  bishop  " 
of  St.  Andrews. 

BliebM-Utli,  L.  92*.  Bliohlith,  Ir,  Nenn.  158.    Blies-blituth,  8k.  6 
Here  perhaps  Uituth  i8  =  0.-W.  BMud:  hut  the  rest  is  obscure. 
Boanta  Ken.  sg.  AU.  838. 
hoch  =  W.  idcA,  Lat,  biicca,  see  gurth-in-moch. 
bodb  in  lam-bodb,  q.v.  cf.  Qaul.  Ate-haduut,  Boduo-gemu,  Boduo- 
gnatw.    W.  Arlh-boda,  El-bodu,  Gur-bodu:  Br.  Tri-bodi(,Cat-bodu, 
£u-boduu.  It.  Bodb,  gen.  Boidb,  AU.  675,  Bodbchaiilh,  TF.  p.  52, 
Bodb-cnth,  AU.703.  and  the  place-name  Budh-gna,  ATI.  679. 

bole.  Gartnait  bole,  h.  92',  misspelt  Gartaaith  be,  Sk.  6. 
Oernard  bolg,  8k.  H9.  Bolge,  8k.  187.  See  Cratbole,  Dun-bulcc, 
infra.  I  know  not  whether  to  compare  Ir.  bolg,  bole  from  butga,  or 
O.-W.  Morcant  bute,  the  Mod.-W.  bwlch  'broken,  cut,'  or,  lastly, 
ir.  bale  '  strong '  =  W.  ialch. 

Boresti,  the  riRht  reading  of  Uoretli,  Tao.  Agr.  38,  may  ho  cogn. 
"^pith  Bo^i'o*  and  'Ywcp'fioptioi. 

Bran  mac  Oengusu,  AU.  838.  Ir.  bran,  Bran,  O.-Br.  £ran:  ef. 
-^ranodunum,  Riah-hratii,  Hiibnor  84. 

branan  in  Art-branan,  diniin.  of  bran  '  raven.' 
breco.     Mectan  mor  breo  mac  Erip,  L.  92'  =  Nectan  mor  breao 
»nao  Eirip,  Ir.  Nenn.  160.     Broco  Fortrend,  ATI.  724.     Ir.  brtea 
*  speckled,'  W.  Wyeh. 

Brecini  gen.  ag.  Bk.  of  Deir  iii.,  dat.  Breoin,  ib.  fo.  39',  The 
^en.  sg.  is  Brechne  in  Sk.  10.  The  similarity  of  W.  brycini,  irycin 
"  a  brake,  forest,'  derived  from  brwg  =  Br.  brui,  is  deceptive. 
Bred,  L.  92',  Sk.  8.  Bred,  Ir.  Nenn.  166. 
Bredei  filius  Wirguiat.  8k.  7.  Brcte  filius  tTurgnfsJt,  L.  92*=. 
3reite  f-  Uugut,  Ir.  Nenn.  164.  Breidei  filius  tJuld,  8k.  7.  Bredei 
:*Uua  Biti,  Sk.  7. 

Brei  f.  Derelei,  L.  92',  Ir.  Nenn.  164. 

Breth,  L,  92',  8k.  6,  Ir.  Nenn.  160.  Perhaps  for  Bre«  =  Bred,  q.v. 
Bridiu :  cum  Bridiuo,  L.  92*.    Briduo,  Sk.  7.    Brideno,  Ir.  Nenn. 
162. 
brooo  badger,  in  Ciur  na  mhroec,  q.v.     Ir.  hroce,  W.  Com.  broeh, 

cogn.  with  ijtapxeii'  XcucoV,  toXio'i',  pvaov,  Hesyoh. 

Broichan(us),  Vita  Columbae,  146,  148,  from  •Vroiohan  =  Ir. 
Froecfaanf 
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Brude,  Bruidhe,  Bruidbi,  Tig.  560,  533,  682,  686.  693,  706, 
752.  AU.  683,  692,  762.  Bruide,  L.  92',  AIT.  705.  Bniite.  TF. 
687.  Bruide  miic  Derilei  ri  Cniithintiiuithi,  Rawl.  B.  505.  p.  309. 
Littinised  Bruideiu,  AIT.  730,  735,  but  Brudem,  hy  Adnmnin, 
Possibly  oogn.  with  A. 8.  priit,  Prida,  Eng.  proud,  O.-S".  prii'Sr. 
The  long  i)  becomes  1  in  Briilei  Alias  Mailcon,  Sk.  7,  Bridro  glio 
Meilochon,    Beda  H.E.  iii.  4.      In  Brnde   Pant,    Brude  Urpant, 


,  Sk.  S,  Sndt  seems  no^ 


Brun-here,    Sk.    13- 
If  this  word  be  genuine,  it 


Buchan  ib.  vi.     Buch» 
,  part  of  Aberdeen. 


Brude  Leo,  Brude   TJrleo,  and   i 
a  name  but  a  regal  title. 

Bmn    (Bruin)   AJban,    Sk. 
Cnui-bniu,  Bfevea,  Culdftt,p.  112. 
tha  Welsh  irynn  '  collis.' 

Biiuhan  gen.  sg.  Bk.  of  Deir,  ; 
Bk.  136.  itbl.  Buchain,  Sk.  10,  no^ 

BudroB,   gen.  sg.  L.  9'2».  Ir.  Nenn.  162  i8=  Uudrost, 
b*ing  written  for  lo  as  in  Mia  '  wall'  infni. 

Butbud  gen.  sg.  L,  92'.     Bnthut,  Sk.  6. 

Caer  na  mbrooc.  Reeves'  Cohimba.  p.  191  note  =  ceir  inl 
VD.A  Br.  caer,  It  eathatr.    Tha  same  word  is  in  Car-buddo  ii 

Cailt  arni,  L.  92*  =  CHilt^line,  Ir.  Nenn.  162,  Cailtram,  Sfc.  ; 
Cheltnran.  Sk.  187.     Hopelessly  corrupt. 

Cnireni  {Yia,p<,voi),  Ptol. 

ChI,  one  of  the  thirty  Brudes,  Sk.  6  :  also  in  Wr-cal.     Copist^^"^'^ 
with  Corn,  cal  (gl.  astutus),  W.  enll,  Lat,  callidut.  ,,^^- 

Calat-ros  nom.  loci,  TF.  578,  Calitroa.  Tig.  678,  Calathros,  AU.-""^!. 
677,  Cakthros  in  Etnrlindu,  AU.  735:  cl.  Ir.  ealatK  'barf,'  Br.    ' 
calrl,  W.  cated.  Com.  ealet.  ^^  ;%, 

caldcn,  callen,  callcnn  in  Dun-calden,  Sk.  8,  Dun  caiUen,  AU.  96], 


q.r „ 


A*.A'.« 


Dun  caillenn,  AU.  1027,  Dun  calldon,  Bk.  of  Deir,  fo.  39«,  gen.  Duoi     ** 


fallen 


i-iy 


■kaldet.),  cailUeamhail  (gl.     '^^u 


30,  434),  A.S.  Ae/{,  '^Ztl\ 
\,  Tri-rpa,  is  p08fdble.-^_  ,  1 
KaXigiOBl'IOf  fpufloi,  V  "^  trilT     J 


cogn.  with  the  Ir.  eaill  '  wood'  (fi 
Bylvestcr),  Gr.  itXalat.Lat.  callit  'forest'  (K.Z. 
Germ.  hoh.     But  a  connexion  with  Goth,  hatlut. 

Caledon  in  Dvti-cttledones,  q.v.  Caledonios 
Ptol.=  Cij((  Celidon.     Notwithstanding  Ptolemy's  7,  Zeuss,  GC.*"— 
790,  thinks  that  the  second  vowel  was  short.    The  Gaulish 
Sembfdon  (P.  Secunda  Sembedonis  filio),  Orelli.  204,  and  Tftedom'^ 
would  then  be  similar  forrnutioua,     But  the  umlaut  of  a  in  Nenniu^  -■ 
(in  silva)  Culidonis  proves  the  length  of  the  following  voweL 

Calgacos  tworded,  the  'Galgacus'  of  Tacitus.     Ir.  oalg  'sword^^^ 
W.  cttly  '  Teretrum,'  Br.  ealeh. 
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Canaul  filius  Tafig.,  L.  92' :  Canul,  Ir.  Nenn.  164 :  Cunaul  filiui 
Tatrn,  8k.  7. 

Cana,  TF.  687,  Ren.  sg.  Canonn,  ATJ.  620,  687,  Tig.  6S8,  Canond, 
Tig.  690.  Is  the  '  Clund  Canan  '  of  Bk.  oE  Deir,  v.  miswritten  for 
Cland  Canmm?  Cognate  are  Canaone  (ab!.  ag.)  Greg  Tar.  iv.  4, 
■W.  ffttaw  •  cub.  whelp.'  pi.  ctnawon,  03r.  Si-Ofntii,  O.W.  RUtm-m. 

Canutulacbama,  Sk.  6.  Canutulahlna,  L.  92»,  Canutulaema,  Ir. 
Kenn.  160.  This  corrupt  name  KeeniB  to  be  Cann  (the  nom.  wf.  of 
C'lnonn  supra)  followed  by  the  epithet  tuhkama,  of  which  Tulaamm 
may  be  a  derivative.  For  the  inaertion  of  h  or  eh  between  vowels  cf. 
Citehie.  fahel,  Tarachin  infra ;  W.  tra-aoketk.  Laws,  i.  27  :  Com. 
guiUihim  (gl.  forceps):   Br.  Ourmahiloa,  G.C  102. 

CarDo,  see  Monit  carno,   cognate  with  Ptolemy's  VLapnoret  or 

KnpvovaKai,  ^opvaootoi, 

Caraonacae    {Kapvovanat)   Ptol.    cf.  the    Galatian    Kipvov-    T^f 

cartit  .i.  delg  a  brooch,  Corin.  Borrowed  from  AS.  grari  or  Welsh 
ffarthon  'goad,'  Com.  ^arCAou  (gl,  stimulus). 

cat  battk,  occurs  in  the  next  five  names.  W.  cat,  Ir.  tathf 
Gaul.  ealu. 

Catluan  mac  Catmiud.  L,  92*=;CHthlLian  mac  Caitmind,  Ir. 
JSuun  140.  CaUuan  mac  Cing,LL.I5»,lr.  Nenn.  Ixjtiv.  Calhluan, 
Ir-  Nenn.  124.  CatUuain,  Ir.  Nenn.  138.=O.Br.  Cut-touuen, 
*  delighting  iu  battle.' 

Catinolacban,  Ir.  Nenn.  124.  Cathmachan,  Ir.  Nenn.  140.  Per. 
liapD  for  *Ciit-molachan,  a  compound  of  eai  '  battle '  and  malneham 
^=W.  tnolochain  'lull  of  uproar.'  Perhaps  for  *Cat-uuoIocaii,  cf. 
J^oloeiu,  Forbes's  Kahndart,  pp.  459-461. 

Cut-mind  pen.  sg.  L.  92'.  Caitmind,  Ir.  Noun,  HO.  From  eat 
"battle"  and  mind  '  diadem '=Ir.  mind,  O.W.  minn  (gl.  sertnm), 
;j>l.  minnou  (gl.  serta,  gl.  Btemmata). 

Cat  molodor,  Ir.  Nenn.  140,  for  Cal-uttolalr=0.^.  Catpvalart, 
O.Br.  Cnt-uualarl.  Hero,  as  in  Simal  and  Almuint  infra,  ttie 
Uriah  scribe  baa  written  (infected)  m  for  le. 

Catoc,  gen.  Catohic,'  AU.  749,  (tor  the  insertion  of  h  ct.faAtl 
infra)  O.W.  O.Br.  Caloo  :  Caideus,  Hiibner  35. 

Catt,  Cat  son  of  Crttithne,  Ir.  Nenn.  50,  Aenbeagan  mao  Caitt, 
ibid,  (wrruptly  Cuitt,  Gatt,  Ir.  Nenn,  154,  Ooi,  8k.  4)= 
Gaul    Cattoe  :  an  eponymous  king.     Cat-ness,  Bk.  of  Deir,  fo.  39*. 

'  Mr.  Hcitiiess;  hitiei:l4  this  \roril.  nnd  iriiDsUtaa  ths  "  bellum  Cito  hie  "  thus 
prmluccd  bjr  "  The  battle  ot  Cato,  in  this  jear." 

M  FhU.  iTMli.  IggB'SO. 
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i  Cataib,  F^L      cricli  Cat,  Ir.  Nenn.  148.     inn  Cadd,  IX.  171*. 

Cathanesift,  9k.  136.     O.Norae  i*o(a-n*i. 

Ce  son  of  Cruithne,  Ir.  Nenn.  50,  154,  Sk.  4,  an  eponymous  king. 
In  topography  (according  to  Mr.  A.  Uacbain)  Keith. 

Ceir-fuill  id  eat  Lethfoss,  8k.  6.  Ib  thi9  =  Kerpul,  Reeves* 
Culdfts,  p.  133?  vhere  pitli9  =  yf.  pwll.  Com.  pot  (gl.  pnteua)? 

eenn-aleph,  L.  92»,  Sk.  7.     Comiptly  cenamlapeh.  Ir.  Xenn.  162, 

oennalath,    AU.    673,    may   be   W.   Ken-elaph,   Jesus  Coll.   MS. 

No.  20,  fo,  36".     Here  cenn  aeemB=W.  een  'skin,'  Corn,  een 

(gl.  raembrana),  Ir.  ceinn  pi.  emni  (gl,  acamae),  Lib.  Ann.  176^  2. 

Tbe  aleph  may  be  =  Ir.  dlaih,  Fel.  Sep.  3.     Similar  names  are  C( 

Wuen-ceo,  Gluiu-cen. 

Cerones  (Ke>H.ve»),  Ptol. 

Cilliraon,  see  Deo-ciUimon,  cilnnon. 

Cing,  gen.  Cinge,  8k.  4,  Ir.  Nenn.  154.     Cinca,  Ir,  Kenn.  142, 

Cogn.  with  the  Ir.  i-stem  eing,  Oaul.  cinget-  iu  Cmgtt-o-rix. 

Cinioiodh,  L.  9'2*.  Cinioiod,  Ir.  Nenn.  158^Cimoiod  filial 
ArooiB,  Sk.  6.  Ciniod  mac  Derili,  AU.  712.  Ciniod  filius  Wmiech, 
8k.  7,  Ciniod'  filius  TJuredeg,  L.  92".  Cinoidh,  gen.  Cinodhon, 
AU.  774,  777,  Cynotb,  Cynolit,  Sim.  Dunelm.  774,  775.  Cenioj-a. 
Cemoth  (leg.  Cenioyth),  Ann.  Camb.  776,  856,  Ciniath  mao 
Lutrin,  L.  92'=Cinhoint  f.  Luitriu,  Ir.  Nenn.  164,  Ciniocb  flliiu 
Lutrin,  Sk.  7,  gen.  sg.  mors  Cinedon  fiUi  Lugthreni,  AU.  630.  The 
name  underlying  this  mass  of  mis-spellings  is  Cim-oi'6,  gen, 
Cini-oi'VDn,  whore  eini-  ia^et'n-  in  the  Irish  name  Cinaei,  and 
oiB  is^Gr.  a!6o!v  '  fiery.'  Cf.  the  0,-Ir.  gen.  Lugu-aedon,  Inscrn. 
of  Inis  an  ahoill=/;Hy«rfon,  AU.  780,  809,  Lugedtm,  AU.  739, 
the  ogmic  Biv-aiddima»,  and  the  Oaul.  w-atem  A«doniHt,  C.I.L 
T.  3459. 

Cinid  one  of  tbe  thirty  Brudes,  Bk.  5,  and  aee  Ur-oinid.  Perhapa 
=  0.^.  Cinuit,  Harl.  3S59,  fo.  194». 

Cint,  Sk,  5,  one  of  the  thirty  BrudcB,  also  in  Ur-cint.  Cintn-~t 
'first' in   Cintu-genut,  Cintu-gnatut. 

Circinn  son  of  Cniitline,  Sk.  4.  Circin,  Circing,  Ir.  Nenn,  1541 
Mag  Cirgin,  Ir.  Nenn.  Ixxi.  i  cath  Chircind.  Tig.  596  (where  Bg 
Beeves  would  identify  Circind  with  Kirkin-fHlloek,  N.E.  ofQlasgoia 
on  tbe  borders  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling),  in  terra  Circin,  Tig.  75^ 

Ciricc,  Sk,  324.     Cirig,  Ir.  Nenn.  50.     Cirio,  vb.  51  note. 
gen.  Cirigh,  ibid.  124,  142.     Borrowed  from  C'yricu*.  , 


'  Miaprinfed  flimod,  Ir.  .Vei 


.  1.  S. 
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ciainie,  see  Fintloll. 
Ckideora  nom.  loci,  Sk.  10. 

Cluanaa  nom.  loci,  Sk.  6.     diraic.  of  etuan=lr.  elltain? 
Coblait  filia  Canond,  Tig.  690. 
cois  (Art-coiBJ^ff.  coe»,  Ir.  cons,  Lat.  eoza. 
•Con-guat,    Talprgg  mac   Congusso,    ATI.    733,    O.W.   Cingmt, 
Citiugl.     The  mn-=cuno-  is  also  in  Cum-barrw,  Cuno-gtuti,  Rhys 
6,  CuiK-penmut,    Citno-mori,    Cuno-vali.     In  Ireland  Con-ehohar  ii 
not  aalj  a  man's  name,  but  occurs  aa  the  name  of  a  river  in  Iriali 
Pictland:  see  Rev.  Celt.  vi.  125. 
L      Corindn,  Tig.  669,  AT7.  668.     An  etymological  connexion  with 
■  So/'ii'iai'  is  possible  ;  but  both  words  are  obsi^ure. 
\        Coraavii,  Ptolemy's  Kopuaov.oi.     Cf.  W.  Comou,  Lib.  Land.  230, 
1.  S3.     Derived  from  eorn=\.6.t.  eornu. 

Costantin,     Cosantin,    Caustantin,    L.    92',    Castantin,    St.    8, 
Consatin,  Ir.  Netin.  166,  Cusaintfn,  ib.  274.     Borrowed  from  Con- 
Wmtmlinm.     So  W.  Ciutenhin,  Lib.  Landav.  69,  263,  and  Corn.  Cot' 
ken^'n,  CutUntin,  Bev.  Celt.  i.  340. 

P     cottos  (whence  AU-eotti  'the  old  inhabitants'),  W.  eoth  'old,' 
Vlr.  MS,  Quul.  cotton  (Cotti  offieina,  C.I.L.  sii.  5686,  272). 

credi  gen.  Bg.  Caislen  Credhi,  Tig.  728,  Castellum  Credl,  AU. 
'727=Collis  Credulitatia,  Sk.  9.     Beeves,  Calumha,  383.     Cognate 

f^with  Ir.  cretim  from  *cred-dim,  Lat.  crido  from  *Bred-do. 
I     Creonea  (K,.eWe»),  Ptol. 
1     Grin,  ITr-crin,  two  of  tho  thirty  Brudes,  Ir.  Nenn.  158.     A  Crin 
•ervus  occura  in  Lib.  Land.  196.     Cf.  W.  crtn 'aridue,'  also'avarus, 
sordid  us,  parens.' 

croib,  in  Monid  Croibh,  may  be  Ir.  orath  '  a  branch,'  '  a  branchy 
"tree,'  the  diphthong  at  becoming  oi,  as  in  Cini-oiS. 
k     croBon,  see  Apor-crosan. 

I  crup.  Dorsum  Crup,  Sk.  10,  'which  Chalmers  makes  Duncrub  in 
i  Btralhem,'  Reeves'  Colamha,  383.  Cruip,  gen.  sing.  AU.  741.  W. 
^rwi ' gibbn,'  erwhaa  'testu^o,'  criobaeh  '  bumus,'  with  which  Gliick 
connects  the  Gaulish  name  Crapios,  and  tho  cruppellnrii  of  Tacitns. 
Crus  mac  Cirigh,  the  soldier  of  the  Picta,  Ir.  Nenn.  124,  142. 
Perhaps  an  Irishism  for  *7'nMi=W.  prwtt,  Com.prott  [\o.  ludproit), 
O.Br.  Pront-lon,  Proil-uuorel. 

Cruithne,  Ir.  Nenn.  154.  Cruidne  .  .  ,  pater  Pietorum  habi- 
tantium  in  hoc  inanla,  Sk.  4,  an  eponymous  hero.  An  Irishism 
for  *Pmtene  or  Predone,  AU.  783,  where  it  is  the  name  of  the 
grandfather  of  an  Irish  king. 
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Crutbolo,  Ir.  Nenn.  IBS:  Crautreio,  L.  92'  (where  the  -rfie 
comeH  from  the  preceding  Dm-totr»ie);  and  Carvoret,  Sk.  6,  The 
name  underlying  these  corrupt  spellingB  may  be  '^Crtaut,  an 
Irishism  for  *Prau*t=V{.  Praurit.  As  to  hole  Bee  Gartnait  bole, 
supra. 

Culen  roM,  Culenroa,  dow  Culroas,  Sk.  417.  Catlenn  tob,  in  BB. 
214',  21  :  Alina  '\ngm  rig  Cruithnech  ladthatT  Seirb  m«c  Proic  rig 
pannndan  Egipti,  7  is  e  sin  in  Bruthsenoir  eongeibh  CtiiQenn  roe  hi 
Sraith  Em.  hi  Cofflgellaibh  etir  Sliabh  n-Ochel  7  Uur  nUuiditn. 
Ir.  cuiUnn,  W.  celyn-en,  M.Br.  quolenH-tn,  A.S.  koUgn,  fmUn 
'  holly.'     As  to  rout  see  infra,  p.  41 2. 

Curnach,  name  of  a  Fictish  champion,  LU.  88'.  The  gen-  Eg. 
may  be  curnig,  in  ^bber-cutnig. 

Deauae,  leg.  Deuac  ?  gen.  sg.  of  I>lva.  ObBesio  Bnin  Beauae, 
A.V.  691.     De,  8k.  136. 

Decantae    (Acica'i^ni),   Ptol.     From   the   same   root  as  Ikcangi, 
Tacitus  Ann.  xii.  32,  and  Btettia,  Caesar  B.Q.  vii.  33.     Ir.  d*tk 
'best,'  L«t.  deeor,  decut. 
Delo-roth,  Tig.  7U.     filius  Deile-roith,  AIT.  710,  715. 
Demeiie,  Sk.  187,  is  perhaps  the  Ir.  name  Baimene,  AU.  960. 
deo=  divQ-  seems  to  occur  in  the  nest  four  articles  :  cf.  the 
Qatilish  Diro-geniu,  Dh-o-gena  and   the   place-names   Dito-dumnt 
(now  Metz),  and  Deo-bngula  in  Spain.     W.  Diu-nertA,  Lib.  Lund. 
178,  1.  8. 
Deo  ardivois,  Sk,  6.     Deordiuois,  L.  92*,  Ir.  Neon.  160. 
Beo-cilKmon,  L.  92',  Ir.  Nenn.  1S8=  Ueocilunon,  Sk.  6. 
Deo-ord,  8k.  6  =  Deort,  L.  9 J',  Ir.  Nenn.  158. 
Deo-totrcic,  L.  92%  Ir.  Kenn.  158,  misapelt  Dectotr'ic,  8k.  C. 
Here  the  totreic  seems  a  corruption  of  the  A.S.  77itudric,=^SM.O. 
Dietrich,    Guul.    Ta<itorix,    O.W.    TuUi;    hut  the  loan  Tha^rie  ^^^ 
occurs  in  the  Jesus  College  MS.  No.  20,  fo.  35'. 

deou  in  Ahberdeon  q.T.     Perhaps  =  Ptolemy's  J^caiw  (A^o™^)"  ^ 
cf.  DitQHa,  now  Cahors. 

Der,  nora.  loci,  Bk.  of  Deir,  fo.  39«.  The  connexion  with  I 
iWr,  W.  dagr.  Or.  iar^u,  is  mere  volkeetymologie. 

dergg  in  '  helium  iJruma  dergg,'  AU.  728.     Ir.  dirg  '  red.' 

Derile,  Tig.  126,  728,  gen.  Derili,  Dt-rile,  AD.  705,  712,  ' 

Derelei,  Derilei.  L.  92»,    Derelei,   Sk.   7.      The   der-   may  be 

intensive  prefix  as  in  O.-Bret.  Der-mome  and  W.  Der-gumtid,  I 

guitt. 

Deva,  a  river,  Ptolemy's  ii/o™:    see  Deauae,  supra.     W.  D"3 
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gurach,  Lib.  Land.  133,  1.  4.  Diu-guiuiiJ,  ibid.  199,  II.  6,  10.  a 
lutnine  quod  uocatnr  Dubr  Duiu,  Had.  3859,  fo.  195',  col.  3. 

Devana  (Aijorci™),  the  7ro\«  of  the  Taesali,  Ptol. 

Diu.  Sk,  6=df0  q.v.  ia=Tui,  L.  92*. 

diuoiB,  see  Ar-diuois. 

diuperr,  Gartaait  diuperr,  L.  92«,  Gartnait  duipeir,  Ir.  Nenn. 
I60=.0art.naich  diuberr,  Sk.  6=Can8th  dives,  Sk.  149=Oan]ard 
I,  Sk.  172.  Gamard  lu  riche,  Sk.  200.  The  diit  tobj  be  cognate 
with  Lat.  liivei.     The  perr  or  piir  is  obscure. 

dobor.  gen.  doboir,  see  Abbor-doboir.  Dobur  Artbranani,  Fita 
Columbae,  p.  35 ».  Htnce  the  diminutive.  *Dobran,  now  the 
Dorrran.     W.  dafr.  Corn.  dour. 

Doirgarto  gen.  Bg.,  AU.  709,  711,  ia  perhaps  a  Pictish  name.  The 

I*'Dargftrto  "  of  AU.  685  seemB  a  scribal  error  for  Doirgarto. 
Bomech  gen.  sg.,  L.  92*  ^  Domelch,  Sk.  7.  Domnach,  Ir.  Nenn. 
164. 
■  D 
rroti 
<cor 
Bro! 
:ofL 
di 


Domnual :  Mora  Gartnaiilh  filii  Doronaill  7  Doranaill  mic 
I  T^otholain,  ATJ.  6G2.  Doauol  gen.  Bg.  L.  92«,  Ir.  Nenn.  164 
j  (corruptly  =  Uonnol  8k.  7).     W.  Dumn-nal.     Ir.  Domnall. 

Drostan,  Tig.  713,  Ir.  Nenn.  120.  130.     Urostan,  Bk.  of  Deir  i. 

I'tDrostan    Dnirtighe    or    Dairtaighe,    FM.    717,    AU.    718.      gen. 

iDroatain,  AU.  l\1=:.DrMlagni,  Hiibner,  20.     Hence  the  Ti-ittan 

f  Lib.  Land.  267,  I.  27,  and  the  Arthurian  tales. 

Droaten,  Inscr.  of  St.  Vigeans,  Hiibner,  No.  212.     Druisten  gen. 

\  ig.  L.  92*,  misprinted  D'uiHen,  Ir.  Nennius,  p.  lutv,  1.  5. 

I  '  ridge '    in  Drum-eiaraeh,  Drum-iae,  Muke-drum,  Reeves, 

Culdett,  pp.    109,    133:    gen.  drama,   in  "helium   Droma  dergg 

Blatbuag  in  rtgionibus  Pict«ruin,"  AU.  728.     Chalmera  identifier 

Druim  d.   b.  with  Druniderg,  an  exteuNive  ridge  on  the  weBtem 

Llide  of  the  river  Ila  iu  1-orfarshire,  Rt-eves,  Columba,  384  n.     Ir. 

miiruim,  W.  irum,  from  *dro»mt>n  cognate  with  Lat.  donum. 

f      Dmst,  Tig.  729,  AU.  728,  L.  92'.  Sk.  6,  TF.  p.  54.     Druist, 

Tig.  725.  726,  AU  724.     Druxst,  Tig.  724.     Brest,  L.  92»,  Sk.  7. 

gen.   Drosto,   Tig.  768,    ATJ.    671,   677.      Latinised  abl.   Drusto, 

8k.  6.     From  *drut-to-t,  *drut-tu-*,  togn.  with  W.  dr^d  '  audax, 

fortis  streuuus.' 

Drusdec  daughter  of  'Dmst  rex  Bretan,'  Lib.  Hymn.  4*  {Qoidt- 
Um,  p.  96).  For  the  diminutival  ending  of.  O.W.  enderte  (gl. 
Titulus). 

dub  '  black  '  in  Diib-Tholargg  AU.  781,  So  in  Dup-talaich,  8k. 
■  427,  where  jieeema  miswritten  fur  p,  sndDub-loingeamacTrobuait, 
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the  name  of  a  PiotUh  champion  mentioned  in  LTJ.  88".  O.W,  dub. 
Com.  dup,  Ir.  dub. 

Dumna  (Ptolemy's  ^oT'fu'a),  an  island  N.  of  Orcas  and  south  of 
the  Orcadea. 

Dumnonii,  *^ovftfoirtoi.  So  we  should  probably  correct  Ptoleniy'fl 

Dun  bulcc,  Keeres,  C»Zi2m«,  p.  133.  Dun-calden,  Sk.  8,  9.  Diin- 
Nechtain,  AU.  685,  Tig.  686,  TF.  687,  'supposed  t«  be  Dun- 
niclien  in  Forfarshire.'  Bhys,  E.B.  143.  The  dun  (an  Irialiisai 
for  din*)  is=lr.  rfiin  'fortress,'  W.  din,  Gaul.  dUnon,  A.8.  tiui, 

Sve-ealedoncs,  a  division  of  the  ancient  Ficta.  Hence  the  adj. 
dv6.eal6donio-a,  wccavDv  KaXovftevot  ^ov^KaXijSdviat,  Ptol.  Bhys, 
£arlg  JBriiain  291,  equates  with  dc^  the  Welsh  diey,  Ir.  di,  the 
fern,  form  of  the  numeral  two^Skr.  dvr. 

Ebuda  {-Eftovla),  Ptol. 

*£ctaQ,  gen.  Eactain,  Tig.  724.  Perhaps  a  scribe's  niUtake  for 
Noctain,  gen.  of  Nectan,  q.v. 

Eden,  oppidum,  Sk,  10. 

elei,  ilei,  ile,  see  Derile. 

Elgin,  Orkn.  Saga,  now  Elgin,  cogn.  with  Elca  or  Elga,  a  name 
for  Ireland,  Trip.  Life,  p.  426,  Ir.  Nenn.  p.  142,  said  to  mean 
'noble,'  ib.  p.  143  n.  The  resemblance  of  'E\-{ai(,^,  the  narae  of 
a  city  in  Lydia  or  Lycia,  in  probably  accidental. 

Klpin,  Elpine,  see  Alpin,  Alpine. 

Emcbat(us),  Vita  Col.  p.  114*=  Ir.  Imm-chath.  a  Gaul. 
*Amhi-catu«,  which  is  perhaps  the  true  form  of  Livy's  Amiigatiu. 

Entidaig  L.  92»,  corruptly  Enfidaid,  gen.  eg.  Ir.  Kenn.  164  = 
Eutifidich,  8k.  7.     Norn.  sg.  En-fidaeh,  see  Fidach,  infti. 

Enfret  gen.  sg.  L.  92»,  8k.  7,  Ir.  Nenn.  164.  Also  spelt  ^j 
Anfrith,  AU.  656,  Anfrait,  Ainfrith,  Tig.  664,  657.  BoiTOwel^., 
from  A.8.  ^an/nVA?  "" 

Engua,  Bk.  of  Deii',  fo.  39",  an  Iriahiam  for  Otngmt,  UHguit===-^ 
O.W.  Ungitst.  Lib.  Land.  201,  1.  26. 

Epidioi  {'Eintio,],  Ptol.  Epidion  {'Emiion),  perhaps  froir*-.,-, 
{p)elvidwi,  {pytvidion,  cogn.  with  Ir.  Eoehaid,  Lat.  pteu,  Gotl*",:^i 
fa'ihii,  8kr.  pn^-t. 

Erp,  DruHt  mac  Erp.  L.  92«,  Ir.  Nenn.  160=Drust  filius  Ei :^p^ 

8k.  6,  but  'filius  Erip,'  I*k.  6,  1.  25,  ■  fiHua  Wirp.'  Sk.  6,  L  3^50/;. 
Nectan  mor  brec  mac  Erip,  L.  92".     The  name  Crach-erpaia,  A~ 
701,  may  be  cognate. 
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£ak,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Piutiuud,  from  *Iscu  ^  (in  form) 
Ptolemy's 'liFcR,  now  the  Ex«.  Tbc  initial  p  may  hnve  been  lost, 
and  the  name  may  mean  '  (QumeD)  piucosvini.'     So  the  O.W.  rirer- 

Iname  Uuo  is,  ace.  to  Mr.  Philliraore,  cogn.  with  Ir.  iate  '  fiah." 
-    £tairt,  gen,  sg.  C8.  651,  Ethairt,  AU.  653. 
Eten,  gen.  obsesio  Etin,  AU.  637.     "  Cair-eden,  now  Carriden, 
It  parish  ocl  the  Forth,  in  Linlithgowshire,"  Keevea,   Fila  Col.  p. 
W2n. 
Eu=/ift^,  io£ri,  the  iaiand  now  called  lona,  LU.   11",    aeema 
•Dgn.  with  Ir.  M-rno  '  barley '  =  Skr.  gava,  Gr.  fa.  f^'a-     Compare 
Java  and  Ptolemy's  'lafiaBiou  [i.e.  'lafah'ov]  vi/aat.     Compare  also 
the  island- name  Tir-ee  =  Tir-eiha,  Adamnan's  ^VAiVii  insula. 
Euganan  mac  Uengusa,  AU.  838. 

fahel  (in  F>an  fahel,  Btda.  H.E,  i,  12),  gen.  8g.  of  */dt=ii.  fdl, 

FlI.    1586,  p.    1846,    O.W.  yuaul.     (As  b  aiiim  in  claid  sin  la 

JBruatnauhu,  guaul,  Ir.   Nenniua,  p.  64,)     From  a  primeval  vdlo-n 

mjuofpi.  with  Gr.  /".yXo*  in  apr^vpoFii\af,  Latin  vallut,  of  which  tallutn 

^BS>  a  collective.     For  the  insvrtiou  of  the  /(  see  Catoc,  Taimn. 

^B     Fdich,  gen.  eg.  name  of  the  ancestor  of  a  Pictiah  champion,  LU. 

"-  S8' :  cf .  perhapa  f'lwo-magi,  Ptolemy's  Oionn/to-joi,  O.  W.  Guoocaun, 

Cat'^iMntun. 

Fecir,  Ur-fecir,  two  of  the  thirty  Brudea,  Sk.  5.  Possibly  =  'W. 
jicychj/f,  gtcyehr  '  alacer,  strenuuH.' 

feimn,  Bee  Luto  feimn.  at.  W.  guemin  '  alder,'  LL.  230,  1.  27. 
feirt,  in  Apar-feirt,  Sk.  6. 

Feradach  (Pheradach,  8k.  137)  may  represent  an  O.-CelL 
V»rid<Uo-t,  cogD.  with  W.  gorwydd  '  horse,'  Low-Lat.  veredut, 
vLence  paraceiedm^pfrrd, 

Feroth,  Air.  728,  gen.  Ferith,  AU.  652,  corruptly  Ferich,  Tig. 
653.  W.  Gueruduo,  Lib.  Lund.  201,  1.  17. 

Fet,  one  of  the  thirty  Brudus,  Sk.  5;  Ir.  Kean.  156,  see  also 
Dr-fet.  Either  cognnte  with  Gaul,  vita  in  Vitudurum,  now 
;Vinl«rthlir,  or  miswritten  for  feth,  q.v, 

Feth  .i.  geis,  BB.  (Ir.  Nenn.  p.  xcii),  .i.  gea,  Ir.  Nenn.  p.  xcv. 
:.  324.  1£  geU,  get  here  be  meant  for  ^^m  'swan,'  F»tk  may 
^W.  gieydd  '  goose.' 

Fib,  Ir.  JJenti.  50,  164,  Sk,  4,  son  of  Cruithne  and  an  eponymous 
hero:  oumite  de  Fib  'earl  of  Fife,'  Bk.  ol  Deir,  fo.  39>.  Fif, 
Mk.  136.     O.-Norse  Fiji,  Orkn.  Saga. 

Fibaid,  Sk.  4.     Fidbaiid,  Ir.  Nenn.  154.     Obscure. 

Fidocb,   Ir.   Nenn.  50,  154,   Sk.   4,  son  of  Cruithne  and  sii 
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eponyicouB  hero.     Fidaioh,  ib.     O.-W.  Ouidauc,  Guidoc. 
Sdach,  aapA. 

File,  gen.  sg.,  L.  92»=Fle,  Ir.  Nenn.  164.  Ir.//i  'pwt,'  cogn. 
■with  W.  ffweled  '  to  see.' 

Finchem,  name  of  a  Fictish  queen,  Sk.  185.  An  Iriafa  Find- 
eiotm?   f'iyt-e/ioem? 

Findoll  cisirae,  a  PictiRh  king  of  Ireldnd.  Ir.  Nenn  Ixsii.  Tha 
find  'iB^riniio-  in  Viudn-giira  (Ovivfayapa)  a  roXit  of  the  Uuninonii, 
Ir.  find  'white,'  W.  ffwyttn.     As  to  oil  see  infra,  p.  411. 

Findguinc  mac  Dckroith,  Tig.  Tlli-Finnguiae  tiliua  Detlcroilh, 
AU.  710.     Mac  Fhindguini  is  now  ilaekinHon. 

Fodresach,  "in  F.  id  e«t  in  Claideom,"  8k.  10. 

Foirehiu,  Foircu  ;  o  crich  j  CJath  co  Foirehin,  BB.  206"  13  =  o 
crich  Cat  CO  Foircu,  Ir.  Nmn.  148,  Sk.  43,  '  from  Caithness  to  the 
Furth,'  as  Ur.  Macbain  translates. 

Forrhet,  a  man's  name,  Sk.  187. 

Forcu8(from*ver-gurtu-),  inacr.  of  St.  Vigeans,  Hiibncr,  No.  212. 
ForcUB,  Vita  Col.  p.  83. 

Fortrenn,  son  of  Cruithne,  Sk.  4,  Ir.  Nenn.  50,  an  eponjrntoiifl 
hero :  gen.  sg.  of  *Fortriu  =  reriurio,  AU.  692,  762,  819,  833,  the 
country  between   the  Tuy  and  the  Forth  ;   dat.  i   Fortrinn,  AU.  -j 

767  ;  Bcc,  Foirtrind.  AU.  735 ;  pi.  dat.  Fortreannoibh,  TF.  p.  58.  _' 

The  '  Werternioruin  '  of  Sim.  Dunelm.  934  is  prob.  a  acribal  error  "^^-^ 
for  VtrturioHum  (fines).  Rhya  corapates  Virtrra*  and  W.  gietrthyr  -^-_, 
'  fortification.' 

Footh.  gen.  Fooith :  ^o  Tolairg'  laiic  Fooith  regis  Pictomm,  ^  r^^ 
Tig.  653  =  mors  .  .  .  Tolairg  mic  Fooith,  AU-  652.  G-rtnailh^^j^' 
mac  Foilh,  AU.  634  :  mors  Bniiiii  filii  Foith,  AU.  640.  Tb^,«^aj 
Uuid  of  Sk.  28  is  possibly  =  W.  gteydd. 

FothadmacBrain.  FM.  961  =Fothaeh  {misspelling  of  FothalhPJC^?! 
Sk,  10,  a  Fictiah  bishop.  Another  Fothad,  bp.  of  8t.  Andrews  -^ri 
died  in  1093. 

Fother,  foitber,  gen.  sg.  ObseBsio  Duin  Foither,  Fothor,  AU.  G8».j 
693  =  Dun  feeder,    Sim.  Dunelm.   934.     Opidnm  Fother.  Sk. 
"  Probabiy  Dun  ottar  in  Kincurdine,"  says  Bishop  Reeves,  Vtta  tW~! 
377  a.     This  may  be  =fothir,  the  nom.  sg.  of  Ir.  foithra  .i.  coilKT .  he 
•  woods,'  O'Cl.  It  is  anglicised  aa  Ftftir  and  Fol/tgr,  ace  to  Macbaf 

Fothreue,    Sk.    136.      Futhrif    (Fothribe  P)   ■was,   according 

'  Hr.  SkcTie.  tallaviTiii;  Dr.  O'Conor  and  tha  carelnalj  written  U^.,  c(nnlw^.aDn 
these  twn  words,  and  giius  ua,  as  B  Pictish  0»me,  £clolurg.  See  hii  Ckitui  ^a« 
9/  IMi  J'uli  ai>d  Seeli,  pp.  71,  4S4. 
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t>r.  Reeves  {Culdeeg,  128),  the  S.W.  hnlf  of  tho  united  counties  ol 
Fife  and  KmrosB.  The  Ir.  folhirhe.  Trip.  Life,  82,  168.  said  to 
mean  '  forest,'  may  be  oognate. 

Fothuir-tabfiicht,  Sk.  8  =  Fothiur-thabaicth  ibid.,  now  Fm-teviot, 
EiKsves,  Columha.  p.  377  n.     Is  it/.iiVAiV  .i.  feamnn,  O'Cl.  ? 

Fotla,  son  of  Craithne,  Ir.  Nenn.  50,  an  eponymous  hero. 
The  spellings  FoU/aid,  FoUUig,  Ir.  Nenn.  154,  and  Florlaid,  8k. 
4,  are  corrupt.  Identical  with  F6Ua,  one  of  the  names  of  Ireland, 
Trip.  Life,  426:  glan-Fodla,  FU.  1601,  pp.  2288.  Hence 
AthJAila,  q.v. 

gaed,  Guidid  Raad  brechach,  8k.  5  =  Guidedh  Gaeth  Breatnaoh, 
Ir.  Nenn.  156=. Guidid  Rudbre,  Sk.  25,  324.  Ir.  gaeth  '  wise'?  or 
cf.  "W.  O-iiAin,  Lib,  Land.  117,  I.  18? 

g»l,  see  fiern-gtit.  Br.  gal  'force,  puissance,'  in  6al-budie,  etc. 
It.  gal  '  bravery.' 

Oalam  ceunaleph,  L.  92*,  Sk.  7,  corruptly  Galam  cenamlapeh, 
Ir.  Nenn,  162,  Oalan-arilith  L.  92',  Galam- arbitJi,  Ir.  Nenn. 
J  62.  Galanan  eritich,  Kk.  7.  For  an  Irish  Qalamk,  see  O'Cuny's 
.MS.  MatfTtah,  etc.  447. 

Gant,  Sk.  5,  Ur-gant.     See  Grant. 

Gart.  Ur-gart,  two  of  the  thirty  Hrudoa,  Sk.  5.  Ir.  gart '  head,' 
Corm.  m.  Vf.garlh  'cape,'  'headland.' 

Gurtnait,  Sk.  7,  L.  92».  Ir.  Nenn.  160,  Bk.  of  Deir,  iii. 
Oamat,  AU.  715,  gen.  sg.  Garftjoiiit,  Bk.  of  Deir,  vi.  Corruptly 
Gartnaidh,  AIT.  662,  687;  Gartnaith,  AU.  634,  Sk.  6;  Gartnaich, 
Sk.  6;  Garthnaeh,  Sk.  7;  Garlaart,  Sk.  7;  Gamard,  Sk.  7; 
Uumait,  AC.  669.  A  diminutire  of  gart  'head';  of.  Irish  forms 
like  Btcenait,  Jilathnait,  Ercnail,  Gohnait,  dadnait,  mdtharnatt. 
This  name  ia  Anglicised  Garnet. 

Gartnan,  gen.  Gartnuin,  AU.  634,  another  dimin.  of  gart '  head.' 
Cf.  Irish  names  like  AdamNon,  Dadnati,  FkitHwin,  Lommndn, 
Liathndn,  Lubndtt,  Mettendn. 

Geide  (gen.  Geithi)  ollgothach,  Ir.  Nenn.  154,  lxxiu=6ede 
Ldach,  Sk.  5. 

Oenunia,  revowia  /lo'ipa,  Pausanias,  cited  by  Rhys,  E.B.  89. 
onao  .  .  .  cohortis,  Vita  Columbae,  i.  84'',  may  be  a 
scribal  error  for  Genonae. 

Gest,  Sk.  5  for  Gust  ?  Or  ia  it  cognate  with  O.-W.  Gistin,  Lib. 
Land.  1771,  206,  etc.,  and  En-gist,  Lib.  Land.  217,  1.  4? 

Gilgidi,  Sk.  5  =  Gidgie,  Ir.  Kenn.  158.     Hopelessly  corrupt, 

Gitom,  Giron  gen.  sg.  L.  92».     Girom,  Girum,  Ir.  Nenn.  162. 
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Gyrom,  Girom,  Sk,  7.     Possibly  cognate  with  Vii/niuy,  It.  gdir,  W. 

Giuilan  gen.  sg.  niuir  n-Giudan,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Bk.  of 
Lecnn  cited  in  Reeves'  Culdeei,  124.  Perhaps  the  g  here  ib  only  a 
way  of  expressing  the  semi-vowel  of  ludett,  q.v. 

Glun-tnemch,  Sk.  187.  A  nickname,  qy.  Glun-imer&e  'marrowy- 
knee,'  W.  merog. 

Gnith,  one  of  the  thirty  Brudes,  Sk,  5  :  see  Ur-enilU  =  0.-Br. 
Durgnit. 

Qobriat  :  '  flumen  Gobriat  in  Pictuyia,'  Acta  SS.  Uart.  torn.  ii. 
p,  449,  cited  by  Dr.  Keeves,  Culdeti,  p.  45,  nolo,  where  he  identifies 
it  with  the  Inver-Gowrie  river,  which  nearly  dividea  Gowrie  in 
Perthshire  from  Angus  or  rorfar. 

Gouerin,  Sk.  136.  now  Gowrie? 

Grant,  Ur-gmnt,  Sk.  324,  two  of  the  thirty  Brudes.  These 
names  ore  (corruptly)  Oant  and  Vigant  in  tik.  b.  Cf.  the  Irish 
adj.  grant  A.  each  liath  no  fiudauh,  'every  grey  or  haiiy  one,' 
Corm.  B.v.  Crontisile.     Conall  Grant,  AU.  717. 

GraupioB,  the  mountain  on  which  Agricola  defeated  Calgacos. 
The  root  may  bo  gruq,  whence  also  Gr.  7,>inre'«  'hooknosed,  ourved, 
rounded.' 

Grid,  one  of  the  thirty  Brudes,  Sk.  5,  and  see  TJr-grid  infra. 
Hera  grid  may  be  =  U.-Br.   grtd  in   Qred-eanham,    Ortd-utubri,  , 
6r»d-uuocan,  Gred-uuoret. 

Giid,    L.    92",    Gud.   Ir.  Nenn.    158,  corruptly   Gub,  ib.    124,  ^ 
name  of  a  Pictish  king  of  Alba,  cognate  perhaps  with  Ir.  Q6ideL 

Gudid,  Guidid,  8k.  5,  25,  Guidedh,  Ir.  Nenn.  156.     Obscure. 

guTfieb,  Sk.  5,  where  Oft  gureich  Beem8=  the  QtMouirti  of  1^  ~^r. 
Kenn.  156.      Hopelessly  corrupt. 

gurthinmoch,  Sk.   7,  gurthimoth,  Brest  g.  L.  92*,   -guitiniolfl 
Ir.  Neon.  162.     The  gurtk  may  bo  =  W.  gwrdd  'fortis,  robuatu^E^_ii9, 
etrenuus,'  and  the  inmoch  may  be  =  Corn,  tuvoch  (gl.  faciea),  1 
Irish  scribe  writing  (infected)  m  for  e,  as  ia  Catmolodor  and  Sim^ 

"Hii  •  insula  quae  uocatur  Uii,'  Beda  U.E.  iii.  3,  t.  15,  t.  ii^^^J, 
now  called  hna.  No  conuexiou  with  £u,  lava.  Celery's  /  .L 
'low,'/.i.  inis  'island,'  seem  mere  guesses.  Is  the  A  from  ^^^  u 
in  O.Ir.  Aaiw,  hua  =  iraU  and  Heriu  cogn.  with  riic/i/a?  If  w, 
might  connect  Mi  with  Lat.  piat  (from  *^ii-i-iix}  and  pu-tm. 

Hilcf,  a  river,  Sk,  136.     Etym.  obscure. 

Hinba,  name  of  an  island,  Vita  Col.  p.  46*.  Hinbina,  insula,  ibid. 
p.  26",     Etym.  obscui-e. 
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Tarnbodb  (=*lRarBo-bo(ivo-s),  gen.  loacoth  Inrnboidbh  niic  Gart- 
naitli,  AU.  642,  coniiptly  Jamduidb,  Tig,  643,  and  perhapa  Ythtrn- 
hulhib,  Sk.  187.  Here  torn  iac^O.-lr.  iam.  Corn,  iam-,  O.-Br. 
larn-,  hoiam,  from  euamo-  '  iron,'  G.C-  106,  which  helps  to  form 
numberlcBs  Celtic  namea,  e.g.  Gaul.  Itarno-dort  (i.e.  ferrei  ost^i} 
Ir.  laman,  W.  Saem-gm,  Com.  lam-wallom,  O.-Br.  lan-btdM, 
-bud,  -cant,  -ear,  eta. 

11a,  a  river,  Ptolemy's  'l\a.     Cogn.  with  O.H.G.  tlen,  now  etlm  P 
Im    mac    Perrnn,    Ir.    Nenn.    U2=Imni   mac   Pim,    Sk.    328. 
A  Gaulish  *Ambi9-t,  compounded  in  Ambio-rix. 

inbocc  in  Gurth-inmoch.  Here  the  profiK  in-  is  ^  Com.  «•-, 
Ir.  in-  (in  in-ckimt),  ogmic  ini  in  inigina  '  daughter,'  Gaul,  nti,  in 
£HignU4,  C.I.L.  iii.  3784,  3793.     Gr.  tW,  Lat.  m-. 

IogenaD{uH},  Vita  Col.  p.  60' (Reevea,  p.  117)  =  Ir.  Euganan, 
AU.  659,  676,  691.     Dimin.  of  £oyen  =  Ougen  infra. 

lova.    Vita  Col.  passim,  the  island  now  called  lona  &om  mis- 
leading H  as  n.     See  £u,  supra, 
ior,  see  Achiuir. 

Ipeuoret,  inscr,  of  St.  Vigeans,  Hiibncr,  No.  212.  Rhys  com- 
pHros  the  Gaulish  Ambicartlot.  For  p  from  mb,  cf.  O.-W.  *Uipio, 
now  lUibio,  Up.  Uppat,  and  O.-W.  *helip,  now  helyh  in  e^-htlyb, 
OthyB,  Rtv.  Cilt.  ii.  191-19^. 

Ithamau,  Tig.  669,  Itarnan,  AU,  668.  Tliis  may  be  a  diniin. 
of  *i^arn^Ir.  tthama  '  a  torch,'  aogn.  with  Com.  ithM 
(gl.  titio),  Br.  eteo,  and  the  Irish  saint's  name  lihamauc,  Felire, 
3)6C.  22. 

Itis  ('Itk),  name  of  a  river,  Ptol.  i-ti-t,  root  t  whence  Lat.  t-r«, 
Or.  ;.Vn<,  O.-Wav.  iti,  Lith.  ei(i  '  to  go.' 

ludeu,  a  city,  Nenniua  g  64,  possibly =Bffic3 a' b  Urbs  Giudi.  Moni 
Zludeonim,  Rhys,  E.B.  226,      Seo  Guidun  supra,  p.  406. 

loih  :  de  rego  Cruithnioruni  qui  Erhodius  laib  uocitabatur, 
Vila  Columba*,  p.  18^:  mors  Euguin  mic  Echach  laibh, 
AU.  610.  A  nickname  possibly  identical  with  Ir.  laoibh  in 
lao\bh-ri  .i,  r(  olaon  no  leathronnach,  O'Cl.,  which  seema  a  loan 
from  Lat.  laevut.  An  Irish  man'a  name  Laetdit  occma,  Trip. 
Life,  266. 

Land-abae,  AU.  676,  identified  by  Skene  with  Lundaff  in 
Pertlisbire.      O.-W.  lann,  now  ilan,  Ir.  iand. 

LemaunonioH  {Acfiaworioi  coXn-pj,  Ptol.),  supposed  to  he  Loch 
F,n.. 

Leo,   Sk.  5,    one   of  the   thirty  firudes:  see  Mor-Ieo,  Ui-leo. 
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W.  line  MioD,'  Cat-led,  Hari.  3859,  (o. 

now  Llywarch.  Corn.  Leu-march. 

Lftend,  Lfithonn,  Ir.  Nenn.  120.  130 
Lindon  [Aii'lov),  a  town  of  the  Dumt 
LonpOB  (Ao77D(),  name  of  a  river, 

{Celde  Scotland,  i.  206)  with  "the  riv 

Add,  and  in  Oaelic  the  '  Abhainn  Fhndn 


194"  3,  O.-W.  Lon-march, 

gen.  LritiDd,  ib.  122. 
onii,  Clindmn.  Geogr.  Rav. 
Ptol.  identified  by  Skene 
ir  in  Argyllshire  called  the 
'  or  long  river."  Connate 
with  Lat,  longwi,  Goth,  liuig-i,  Or.  Xw^ia^m,  and  pmb.  Haul. 
longo-«  in  Ao7-yo.<rraX^Ttt-f,  Ben.  Ctil.  i.  296.  The  Norse  SiifMi- 
^'cirSr  may  he  due  to  confusion  of  the  adj.  long  'long'  with  the 
Buhst.  long  '  vessel.' 

Lonsco,  gen.  sg.,  name  of  the  ancestor  of  a  Fii'tiKh  cbanipioo, 
LU.  8H'. 

L'lxa,  a  river.  Ptolemy's  Aof-i,  now  the  Lo»»i», 

luan  in  Ca(-iiMn  may  be  =  W.  Itawen  'joj-ful,' 

Luchiren,   gen.  sg.  Tig.    63l=Lug-t]ireni,   gen.  ag.   AU.  630. 
Cognate  are  Liigu-duHum,  and  Lugi  [hou-joi),  Ptol. 

Liito  feirnn,  gen.  eg.  .\U.  663. 

Lutr(n,   gen.  Bg.  L.  92",  Sk.  7,   Luthren,   Sk.    173,    Luthrren- 
8k.  187,  Luitriu,  Ir.  Nenn.  164,  a  corruption  of  Luchtren?    I  Z 
this  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Loertnut,   the  Loerint  of  Milron'  '^ 
Cumus? 

Maeatue  (Haiorai),  Dion  Cassiua,  Adamnda'a  Miatii,  33.  c^m 
Jfiati,  36.  An  island  JUai/a  is  mentioned  in  the  Legi^nd  of  C^ 
Adrian,  Sk.  424,  42&. 

Mail-con,  gen.  eg.  Sk.  7=MeIeon,  L.  92*,  Maelchon.  Tig-  5^^ 
683,  653,  AD.  599,  MSelcon,  AI.  576,  Mnelcon,  AD.  583.  To  "1 
compared  with  W.  Maelgwn  (=  Maglo-cimos]  rather  than  w^vt 
Ir.  Matl-M. 

Mag  Circtnn,  Moertu,  Sk.  136, 

Malaios  {M«Xa',o,),  Ptol.  Aduini 
now  called  Mnll,  Norse  M^l.  'I 
a  mountainous  range  in  tho  Dekh: 

Mano,  gen.  Manano  ;   Cath  Mai 
Manoud,   Manand,   AU.  581,   582 
canipo  Manonn,  AU.  7 1 0,  dat.  lugulutio  Mui 
Now  represented  by  Slamannan  (_Siteb  Mai 
{Cloeh  Manann). 

Maphan,  Talarggan  maphan  mortauB  eat,  AU.  725.      Perli'p' 


the  Meanu, 

ilaUa,  a  mountainons  isl^^ail  I 
^semblance  to   8kr.   Mal^  Jfi, 
probably  accidental. 
Tig.  582,  TV.  581  ^beW-TB 
c:impo  Manand,  Tig.  71 L    ••  ix 

a  ano,'  AU.  ^81. 

id  Clackuiais  USD 
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for  »jfl;i!»i=thii  0. -British  Maponos,  which  occurs  in  the  inscription 
found  at  Hexham,  ApoUini  Mapono  [C.I.L.  vii.  1 346). 

Murr,  SV.  136,  gen.  sg.  Eiindri  nioriiia[e]r  Marr,  Bk.  of  Deir  iii. 
but  Muir,  AU.  1014  :  now  Mur,  part  of  Aberdeen. 

Meneted,  Sk.  136,  Meuethtth,  Reeves'  Culdtet,  p.  113,  now 
MenUilh,  part  of  P.-rth. 

Uigdcle,  villa,  Sk.  188,  now  Meigle,  according  to  Skene,  p.  Iviii. 

rainn  diadfrn,  see  Cat-mintl. 

Mochim,  Kcevos'  Culdees,  p.  126,  a  dimin,  of  mueh  'swine  '  ? 

Koerne,  gen.  sg    Sk.  10,   136,     The  Miarns,  now  Kincardine. 

Honeit,  gen.  sg.  AU.  726,  is  explained  by  Rhys  (B.B.  259,  260) 

as  Hog  ma. 

Moethel  (anglicised  Mulhill),  Reeves,  Culdtt*,  p.  142,  near 
flunlilnne,  is  identified  by  Dr.  Reeves  {Culdtu,  67  n.)  with  Ir. 
tnaolhail  '  spongy  ground.' 

moni,  muni,  in  Muni  ludeorum  (^Meneviu),  Moni-feth,  Uuni- 
feit,  Uoni'fodh,  Moui-futh  (Reeves,  Culdta,  143),  Muui-muso, 
ib.  135,  Chine-monie,  ib.  109.  The  Hume  word  seems  to  he  in 
Moneclatu,  Munechi,  Sk.  186. 

mone%,  gen.  moni%,  mountain,  in  Monith  camo,  AU.  728,  and 
Heevts'  Columbn,  p.  387,  note  r.  Monid  Croibh  (now  MoncriefEe, 
3*erthHhire),  AU.  727,  Rfg-monid,  q.v.  citra  Monoth  (leg.  Moneth), 
-AU.  781.  Munt'th  (gl.  montana,  ace.  pi.],  Sk.  186.  Anglicised 
Jfovnlh  or  Maund,  bk.  136,  136.  Here  perhaps  belongs  Dun 
3Ioiiaid,  Fled  duiu  na  ng^d,  p.  46.  MoneVi  or  moiitlh  appears  in 
the  other  Celtic  liuiguugea  as  W.  mytii/dd,  Com.  ni>nif(A),  meneth, 
O.-Br.  monid,  ll'm-momd,  Ir.  tnuiiie  '  mountain  "  (O'Brien's  Ir.-Eng. 
Diet.),  a  different  word  from  mtiiiu  'bush.'  The  primeval  form 
must  have  been  monjo-  or  monijo-.  For  the  development  of  d 
beforeyaeo  Rhys,  Rev.  Celt.  ii.  115. 

Taiit great,  Nectan  mor  brec,  L.  9i'=Necton  morhet,  Sk.  6,  L  26  =» 
Ifeetonius  mugjms,  Sk.  6,  1.  31.  Also  mur,  q.v.  Gaul,  tndn-i, 
W.  miner,  Com,  meur,  mur,  Ir.  mar,  m6r.  Or.  fiaipot  in  e^^ca/- 

Mur-cunt,  Uor-cunn,  gen.  sg.  Sk.  of  Deir  ii.,  Uor-gainn,  ib.  vi. 
mors  Tuathail  mic  Morguind,  AU.  662.  The  nom.  is  Murgunn, 
ih.  vi.  0,-Br.  Morcant  'soa-bright,'  a  Gouiish  Mori-canto»,  O.C 
162.  Cf.  for  the  former  element,  mor-glaa,  Mur-Uo  infra,  Mori- 
taaguB,  Ir.  muir,  W.  Com.  mor,  Lut.  vmre;  for  the  latter  element,  the 
Gauliuh  Avi-eantiM,  \'tio-eantut,  Canto-aenixi,  D'Arbois,  Rechimhti 
»UT  la  projirieli  /uneiere,  etc.,  pp.  638,  639,  63B.      Canlo-t  may  {as 
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^H  Prof,  fiezzenber^er  snggeate)  oome  from  *ean»to-,  *cimd-to-,  ^*.:jM 

^H  be  cognate  with  Lnt,  eandidim.  M 

H  Moreb,  Sk.  10,  Muref,  Sk.  136,  gen.  Miirebe,  ATI.   1032.  !=».«,] 

^H  Mom^,     A  similar  word  oocura   as  the   name    of  an  0ld-W^^[,b9 

^M  witnesn  in  Lib.  Land.   199,   1.   3.     The  Morkaji,  Marhxfi  of       tj^.fl 

^H  Orkn.  Saga  seeuH  to  rest  on  a  popular  etymology.  I 

^H  mor-glas,  iga-greim?  'arbor  pomifera,'  Sk.  416.  I 

H  Mi>r-Ieo,   L.    92«,   Morleo,   Sk.    6=W.  Mbr-lea  *Bea-Uon,'        ^e  I 

H  name  of  a  witness  in  Lib.  Land.  19.3,  195.  I 

^1  Mouren,  Sluren,  name  of  a  daughter  of  a  Pictish  king,  Sk.     ;gj      " 

^H  187,     A  scribal  error  for  J/on«n^W.J/orio««[es*Mori-geni  ?Jth» 

^H  name  of  the  foster-mother  of  MeriadocuB.    Ward's  Catalogue,  i.  3?4_ 

^H  Mucc-ross,   nomen    loci,    "in    terra   Pictorum,  ad    locnin  qvi 

^H  Muckrot  fuerat  nuncupatus,  nunc  antem  Kyhimont  dictua,  nocte 

^H  Sancti   Jlicbaelis,    appliciierunt.      Muchroi  vero  nemns  porcoram 

^H  dicitur,"  Legend  of  S.  Andrew,  Sk.  1S5.     Here  J/ucit-r«M  (rectiae 

^H  Mucc-ross)  iB  =  W.  mock-rat  {g\.  locus  porcorum).  Lib.  Land,  "Tt 

H  1.  15.     There  is  also  an  Iri^h  muee-roii,  non-  the  name  of  an  abbe-J 

^H  in  Kerry.      The  first  element   muee    occurs   also  in  Makt-int^*^ 

^H  Beeves,  Culdeet,  p.  133,  and  with  cA  from  ee  in  Moeh-an,  supra. 

H  Munait,  Sk.  7,  1.  12=Muraith,  gen.  sg.  L.  92'. 

H  Mund,  Ui-mimd,    two   of  the  thirty   Brudes,   Sk.  5  :   cf.  I-'S^^ 

^1  mtnduii?     or  O.N.  mimdr,  the  latter  element  of  many  compon^^*^. 

^H  names  like  Asmundr  ?  ^^J 

H  Muriel,  Forbea's  Kalendam,  p.  407  =  Ir.  Muirgtl,  CS.  882,  A'f^^J 

■  927.  !k 

Mur.tolic,  gen.  sg.  Ir.  Nenn.  162=M:urtholoic,  L.  92».  CorniplrfSlj 
Muircholaich,  Sk.  7.     Perhaps  the  nora.  sg.  was  morfiMo  '  gre^^*'' 
browed  : '  mur  from  m6r,  mdr ;  tMc  derived  from  tal  '  brow.' 
Nabj.ro8  (No^npot).  name  of  a  river,  Ptol. 

Naimn,  Sk.  9,  where  it  is  misspelt  Nrwim.  I 

namet  '  albns,'  an  epithet  of  Vipoig  infra.  Cognaf«  with  ^<b» 
Gaulish  Ad-rtameloi  in  an  inscription  at  Bourdeaux :  Il(ls)  M(anit^  ~iu>) 
Cl(audiae)  Mat(emae)  Adnameti  f(ilia»),  Jullian,  "So.  103,  p- 
231.  232. 

Necton,  Tig.  717,  Sk.  6,  Necthon,  Sk.  7,  Nechtan,  Tig.  TSS. 
732,  Atr.  620,  Ir.  Nenn.  120,  Nectan,  L.  92«,  Nectan,  Bk.  of  Deir, 
iii.  Ntchtain,  Tig.  728,  Ir.  Nenn.   130,  Nectu,  Necthon,  Sk.    ";        J 

Lgen.  Nectin,  ATJ.  692.  Latinised  Nectano  rege,  AU,  716,  NeotoniiM,  I 
L.  92«.  Sk.  6,  Naiton,  Beda,  H.E.  v.  21,  O.-Br.  Noitan,  for  *NeitJ«a.  / 
Nechtuin  occurs  in  BB.  14e>,  24  (Skene,  309),  as  the  name  of  t        I 
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Scottish  Gael,  and  a  compoand  name  Necht-leco  occurs,  AU.  689. 
From  n«tAl  .i.  glan  '  pure,'  '  clean,'  Corm.  s.v.  Cruithnecht. 

Ner:  gen.  sg.  dormitatio  Nectain  Neir,  AU.  678  (cE.  JJechtan 
Nair  de  Alba,  Pel,  Jan.  8).  Quiea  ,  .  .  ¥mei  abatis  Neir, 
AC.  622. 

Nes,  fluviiim  .  .  .  Nesam,  Vita  Colurabae,  p.  74",  Nisue  fluminis, 
114*.  From  •nes-ta,  *nod-ta,  eognate  with  Ne'^a  and  Skr,  nadl 
'  river.' 

Kothige,  Apur-nethigB,  for  *N'el5ige,  gen.  Bg.  of  *NKSec  ? 

Niduari,  '  ad  terrain  Pictomm  quae  Niduari  Tocatiir,  navigando 
jcrvenit.'  Beds,  Yita  S.  Cuthberti.  c.  xi. 

Ochel,  Sliiib  n-Oohel,  'the  Ochi!  Hilia,'  Bk.  of  Lecan,  43*,  2, 
:ited  in  Reeves'  Culdeei,  p.  124,  note.  "W.  wM  'high,  lofty,'  Ir. 
total,  Gaul,  vxello-t. 

Oenbecan  (niisspelt  Cenbecan),  Sk.  5,  Aenbeagan  mac  Caitt, 
[r.  Nenn.  50,  Oenbegan,  ib.  154,  Onbeoan,  ib.  xciv. 

1.  Oengus  Pictorum  rex.  Beda,  K.G.  v.  24.  AenguB,  Ir.  Nenn. 
120,  130,  Hungus,  3k.  188=Com.  Ungwt,  Rev.  Celt.  i.  345,  a 
primeval  Celtic  Oinoffuslu-i. 

2.  Ocngna  the  territory  now  culled  Angus,  or  Forfar,  gen.  mor- 
mair  Oengusa,  Sk,  9.     Corruptly  Enegus,  8k.  136. 

Uith,  (iartnaith  mac  Oith,  AU.  634.  From  Octo-  f  Oeta  ?  cf. 
'Cttra'irnapov  utpov,  Ptol.  W.  oeth  'httrah.'  Or  is  it  for  0(15i= 
3r.  AtdT 

oIl  =  »-oXXA,  see  Oll-fincha,  Oll-ffaechta,  oll-gothach.  Find-oil, 
Sldn-oU.     The  Oanlish  reflex  of  oil  may  he  in  Ollo-cieo. 

OUam,  gen.  OUaman,  name  of  a  Pictish  king  of  Ireland,  Ir. 
Nenn.  Ixsii,  the  title  for  the  bead  of  any  art  or  science. 

OU-fiaeba,  one  of  the  Pictiah  Kings  of  Ireland,  Ir.  Nenn.  Ixxiii. 

011-fiuachta,  Ir.  Nenn.  1 64=01fineota,  Sk.  5,  see  Ailill  ollfin- 
dacbte. 

oli-gothach,  ^M^-eoiV*?,  Ir.  Nenn.  154,  Ixxiii,  olgudacb,  Sk.  5. 

Ommon,  name  of  an  island  in  Vita  Columbae,  p.  37^,  may  be 
^Lat.  umbo,  umhonii,  and  cogn.  with  S/upaXot. 

Onbecan  for  Unheecan,  see  Oenbecan. 

•Onbest,  Onben,  (.  tJrgurt,  Ir.  Nenn.  I64  =  Onnist  [leg.  Ocuist?] 
filius  TTrguist,  Sk.  7.  =  Onui8  f.  TJrguiat,  L.  92V  Talorgon  filiuB 
Onnist,  8k.  7  =  Taloroen  filius  Omuist,  L.  92»  =  TaIorcen  f.  Onust, 
It.  Nenn.  164. 

Orc^as  {'OpKtit),  a  promontory,  Orcades  {'OpxaBcf),  "the  Orkneys,' 
AU.  681,  where  Ptolemy's  -aiei  13  probably  due  to  the  analogy  of 
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Ki'anPet,  Ss-o/jQ^tv.  Bellum  for  Orcaib,  ATT.  708.  fecht  Oro, 
AD,  579.  The  ore  seems  cognate  with  Ir.  orfl  =  l.at,  poretu,  Or. 
ropKO'!,  O.H.O.  /arah. 

Ord,  Bee  Dto-ord,  Cognate  with  Ordom,  Hubner  115,  Ordo- 
vieti,  O.-W.  and  Ir.  ord  •  malleus.'  Br.  on. 

Oirea  {'Oppta),  the  town  nt'the  Venicones,  Ptol. 

Ougen  rex  Pictorum,  Ann.  Cambr.  736  =  Dven,  Sk.  8.  Oan 
princL'ps  Ego,  AU.  724,  O.-W.  Oiitin,  Lib.  Land.  214.  OiyKfli, 
Ouffusin,  Lives,  30.  81.     Ir.  Eiigan,  £oga«.     From  *Afigmaii. 

pant,  Sk.  5  and  see  Dr-pant.  From  *qTnto-  =  Ir.  Cit  (mac 
Magach),  and  possibly  cognate  witb  Hth.  isweSlni,  O.-Slar.  letti, 
Zend  Kpffda  "holy,'  Skr.  fvatra  'offering.'  Corruplly  bout,  Sk.  a, 
pant*,  Ir.  Nenn.  156. 

peau  (for  penn),  in  Pean  fahel  ;  "  Incipit  autein  duonim  frrme  ^^ 
milium  spatio  a  Monosterio  Aebbercumig  ad  occidentem.  in  loco  .^^^ 
qui  eermone  Pictorum  Pean-fahel,  lingua  autem  Anglonim  Pen-  — _^ 
neltan  appellatur,  et  tendens  contra  occidentem  terminatur  iusta^^^;^ 
nrbem  Alcluitb,"  Beda,  H.E.  i.  12.  Sere pmn  ^=W .  ptnn,  Ir.  eaat.m^ 
'head,'  '  end,'  urkelt.  *qvendo-i.     Also  in  Pen-ieuick. 

Peru  :  Im  mac  Pemin,  Ir.  Nenn.  142  =  Imra  msc  Pini.  Sk.  32a-  ^g 
An  Old-Celtic  *Qctr*to-K  :  cf.  Ir.  c/rn  '  victory '  (do  cemaib  .i.  rj:^.  j^ 
buadaib  no  do  gnimaib,  Amni  Conroi),  whence  Cortntch  ■  victoriou-  -^ej.  ' 
AU.  70U  (0.  Norse  Kjaraakr),  and  the  name  VtrHuchan. 

perr,  peir,  see  diuperr  aupra. 

Perth  =  W.  ^er/A    '  rub  us,  dumus,'   Ir.  leairl,  urkclt.  Jjun^^s^. 
iqnarii-.     Or  is  it^O.-Bret.  peri  ia  ftrf-uuiieon ? 

pett  '  a  portion  of  land,'  anglicised  Pit,  gen.  pette.  Bk.  of  D  ^ 
i.  ace.  pett,  ib.  ii.  pet,  ib,  iii.  dat.  pett,  ib.  ii.  W.  petk,  Ir.  ^ctmj 
'  portion,'  urkelt.  *gu«tii,  Thurneyaen,  Ktltoram.  71.  Fro»3»  „ 
prehistoric  Fictish  petti  the  Icelanders  borrowed  tiieir  prttm'  'a 
small  piece  of  a  Held.' 

*U(g-moneB,  gen.  *E(g-moni«,  Righ-monuigh,  Tig.  747,  Cin- 
rigmuiiai,  AH.  746,  are  corrupt  Middle-Irish  spellings.  Tiio 
Miglimonaidh  of  FU.  742  is  better.  Erut  autem  regia  urbs  £ymnii[ 
Regius  Mcins  dicta,  quern  praefatus  Rex  Hung^us  Ueo  et  siuict<i 
apostolo  dedit,  Sk.  18S.  Kel-riinoneth,  Sk.  202.  Still  preservwl 
in  East  and  West  Bal-rymonW,  two  high  grounds  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  parish  of  S.  Andrews  (Reeves).  The  Monedorigi  ui 
Hubner,  128,  has  the  same  elements  in  convetsa  order;  vf. 
Ptolemy's  'Pi7o'-Joi'i.oi'. 

rosB,  see  Mucc-ross,  Calat-ross,  CoIenn-roB.     The  £m*  (Kds,  Sk. 
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-  136)  in  Ttoes-Mre  is  the  Jiot  of  the  Orkn.  Saga.  In  Ireland  Ross, 
gen.  Rois,  &U.  815,  tbe  name  of  a  district  in  co.  Monaghan, 
i8  =  W.  rhdi  'plaaities  irrigua.'  The  same  irord  is  in  Ard-rou 
part  o£  Perth. 

Rii,  L.  92'.  Eu,  one  of  the  thirty  Bnides,  Sk.  6.  Ir.  Nenn. 
|160.  Ru,  8k.  6,  and  see  Ur-ru  (M^.  eru).  Either=Cora.  ruy 
l(gl.  rex),  or  a  scribal  error  for  Run=0.-W.  Run. 

Kumm,  geo.  Riiimm,  AU.  676,  the  lozenge-ahaped  island  west 
I  of  Sleat  Point  in  Skye,  identical  with  Gr.  pi/i^oi,  po/ipot. 

Scetis  (Ptolemy's  SiirijTiV),  the  win g-ah aped  Isle  of  Siya,  Norse 
itK,  Ir.  Seii,  dat.  sg.  AU.  700,  latinised  Soia  by  Adaninan,  gen. 
^th,  AU.  667>=Scith,  Tig.  66S,  means  '  wing,'  Ir.  leiulh,  eeialkdn. 
Scoan,  civitas,  Sk.  9,  now  Scone. 

BCoUofthee,  'clericiqni  Pic torum lingua cop:nominaDtur,' Reginald. 
Dunelm.  de  Cuthberti  Virtt.  p.   179,  cited   by  Reeves,    Columla, 
p.  63  note.     This  is  no  Pictish  word.     It  is  a  corrupt  loan  from 
_  Lst.  nehulattiea*,  whence  Corn,  tcolhtic,  W.  ysgalhaig. 
L     Simal,  Tig.  725,  Simul,  Al^  724.     If  m  ho  here  written  for  v, 
Kia  it  certainly  is  in  Cai-molodvr.  cf.  W.  Higwl,  an  Old-Celtic  *Su- 
^mtrh-t,  where  the  prefix  tu-  is^Ir.  <u-,  w-,  Skr.  tu-. 
^m     8lan-oll,  one  of  the  Pictish  Kings  of  Ireland,  Ir.  Nenn.  Ixxiii. 
^B    emerach,  in  Olunmerach,  q.v.     Cognate  with  Ir.  imir  '  marrotr.' 
^H     Smertae  [Spf/nai),  Ftol.    cf.   the   Gaulish   Smn-^u-litanos,  Ad- 
^■iiifri'M,  etc. 

■  Solen,  Ir.Nenn.  120,  130,  138.  PoBBibIy=0.-W.  Safym,  SWtM. 
P  Spc,  Sk,  136,  now  the  Spey.  Supposed  to  be  Ptolemy's  Tvttit ; 
bat  it  points  to  an  TTrkelt.  squicui,  cognate  with  Ir.  leiim  '  vomo,' 
W.  ckapd  'a  Tomit.'  For  the  connexion  of  ideas  cf.  Pliny'a 
f'omanut  a  river  of  Picenum.  The  rirer  name  Sjtean  may  be  s 
dimin.  of  Spe. 

srath,  strath,  srad,  strad  in  Sratho  Ethairt,  gen,  sg.  ATT.  653, 
bnt  Sraith  Cairuin  [or  Cairiun],  AC.  641.     Srad-eern  [leg.-w«i], 
Sk.  136,  Strad-kinrt,  Reeves,  CuM»»»,  pp.  109,   111.    Siraih-aren, 
ibid.  113.     Cognate  with  Ir.  trath,  W.  y»trad. 
tabacht,  see  Fothuir-tabaicht. 
Taexali  (To.toXo.).  ^^°^- 

talach,  toloc  in  Dup-talaicb,  Noch-talich,  Sk.  187,  mur-toloo 
enpra.     Cf.  W,  talatcg  'high-fronted,  bold-faced.' 

Tal-orgg.  AU.  686.  73a.  Tal-orc,  Tig.  731,  L.  92'.  Tlialarg, 
Sk.  187  and  L.  92".  Talorg,  L.  92».  Tol.arg,  Tig.  713,  734.  Tol- 
argg,  AU.  712.  Tolar[g],  Tig.  786,  gen.  Tolairg,  Tig.  663,  AU. 
Phil.  Tram.  1B8S-M.  38 
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652  =  Taloirc  (<  Baitanus  gente  nepos  Niath  Taloirc')  Yita  Col 
p.  25^,  corruptly  Talore,  Sk.  6,  7.     This  is  the  PiotUh  reflex  of  thi 
Gaulish  Argw-talm   'bright-browed/  Bey.  Celt.  iii.   157.     Coi 
pound :  Dub-tholarg. 

Tal-orggan,  AU.  725,  733,  736,  738.  Talorgen,  Sk.  7.  Talorcarrr::-^ 
L.  92*.  Talorcen,  Sk.  7,  L.  92\  Tol-orcain,  Tig.  657.  Tol-arca^^' 
Tig.  739.  Tol-argan,  Tig.  760,  AU.  656.  Gen.  sg.  mo^^^^ 
Tolorggain,  AI.  610.  Tal-argan,  Ann.  Cambr.  750.  A  diminuti^^^^^g 
of  Talorgg,  q.v. 

Tamia  (Tafita),  Ptol.,  a  town  of  the  Yacomagi. 

*Tana.     Thana  filius  Dudabrach{leg.  Dubabrath?]  scripsit  r- 
Pherath  filio  Bergeth  in  villa  Migdele,  Sk.  188.    Ir.  tana,  W. 
Lat.  tenuis,  Gr.  ravaov. 

Tarachin,  Tig.  697,  ATI.  696,  for  Tarahin  (cf.  Catoktc,  f^^^l^j) 
Tarain,   AU.   698,  L.  92*   (misprinted ' Taram  in  /r.   I^ennmm'^) 
Tharain,    Sk.   6.     Latinised  ace.   ag.  Taratnum^  Vita  Colun^l^ts^ 
p.  71*  (ed.  Reeves,  p.  134),  urkelt.  ♦Taranjo-s? 

Taran   mac  Enfldaig,  L.  92«  =  Taran  Alius  Entifidich,  Sk.   7, 
Glunmerach  filii  (leg.  fllius)  Taran,  Sk.  187.     Gaul.  Taranu.    VT  - 
taran  '  thunder.' 

Tar-vedum,  a  promontory,  Ptolemy's  Tapoveiovfi. 

Tava,  Ptolemy's  Taova,     Tau  the  river  Tay,  Reeves'  Colmbc::^^' 
316,  where  this  form  is  cited  from  an  A.-S.  tract  in  Hickes.    {TtT  ^^^ 
Lib.   Land.    74),    Tae,    Sk.    136.     The  gen.  eg.  in  LU.  8^   14*^^^  ' 
LH.  26*  1  :  LB.  240*,  is  T6i  (ic  aidrfg  Toi,  do  lucht  Toi,  tuath^  ^* 
Toi),  dat.  Toi,  LU.  14^  ace.  im  Thai,  LU.  8^  LH.  26»  1.     Glucl^^"" 


connects  W.    taw  *  quietus,  tranquillus,'  and  the  Gaulish 
Taviumy  and  the  woman's  name  Tavena, 

Tolartach,  mac  Anfrait  rig  Cruithne,  Tig.  654. 

toloc,  see  Murtolic. 

♦Total,  Hibemicised  Tuathal,  AU.  864,  TF.  869,  is=W.  Tutgm 
Ann.  Camb.  x.  Tudwal :  cf .  O.-Br.  CltU-uuaL  Hence  the  diminutii 
Totalan,  Tig.  653,  gen.  Totholain,  AU.  652  =  Ir.  Tuathaldn, 

Trebuait,  name  of  a  Pictish  champion,  LU.  88*.     The  tre-  ^ 

probably  an  intensive  prefix= W.  tre-,  iri-,  Ir.  tri-,  Old-Celtic  tc  -^f^t 
as  in  Tri-novantea,  Tricassmi,  etc. 

tren,  see  Luchtren,  Lug-threni. 

Tui  gen.  sg.  L.  92*,  Ir.  Nenn.  158,  is==Diu,  Sk.  6. 

Tulaaman,  AU.  865.     The  context  is  "Bellum  duin  necht— ^i? 
...  in  quo  etf rith  .  .  .  interf ectus  est  et  combusit  tula  aman  d.  c^ 
ollaig "  ;     and  the   Editor  cannot  say     **  whether   tula  amam^   is 
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Ih»  name  of  a  person  or  a  tenn  for  Bome  fiery  element."  It  seems 
)  be  ft  man's  name,  derived  from  talahama,  an  epithet  following 
'anu,  supra.     For  (M=d,  cf.  gnaan,  Otho  E.  %m. 

tnligin  Talig-botuan,  sk.  418.  Tulig-cultrin,  Bk.  419,  Beem§  = 
a  oblique  case  of  Ir.  tulaefi  'hill,'  cogn.  with  Gr.  rvXr/,  Tif\o<. 

Turbruad  Ren.  eg.  Bk.  of  Deir,  iii.  Turbruaid,  ib.  ri.  dat. 
■urbrud.  ib.  fo.  39»,  now  Turriff,  cf.  rex  Turbi,  AU.  902. 

Tvesis,  a  river,  Ptolemy's  Toi^eon.     Etynj.  obscure. 

Uasnom  (Uaisneimh,  Hunisneam,  corruptly  Hiiaieem,  Ir.  Nenn. 
24,  142),  the  poet  of  the  Picts.  The  vas-  (an  IriahiBm  for  u».  ?) 
lay  be  an  intensive  prefix  ;  cf.  TJs-con-bust  ?  The  mm  cogn.  with 
r.  tait-i«ni  '  light,'  toit-iwmacA  '  shining,'  and  JViw  mac  hui  Bim, 
lU.  653.     See  namet  supra. 

Herb  gen.  sg.  L.  92«,  Uerp,  Ir.  Nenn.  162  (corruptly  Uerd, 
ik,  7).  Gaul.  r*rii-genoe. 

netia,  Uuradech  uetla,  L.  92"  =  Wradech  uecla,  Sk.  6  =  Eerdar^h 
jTigal,  Sk.  149,  corruptly  Stradach  fingel,  8k,  200,  where  the  Ir. 
itffal  '  parricide '  seems  JBtended. 

ridnuist,  L.  92»,  Uidnust,  Ir.  Nenn.  166.  Here  Hid  tor  TJuid, 
i=0.-W.guidia  Gaid-lon,  Guid-nerth. 

TJip,  one  of  the  thirty  BrudeB,  8k.  5 ;  and  see  Ur-uip.  Cf.  the 
taulish  Vfpo,  Frponia,  Vepo-»  (C.I.L.  xii.  2623),  Fepo-malus, 
^pi'u*  (C.I.L.  sii.  2590),  if  the  e  (f)  he  long:  cf.  also  O.-SUt. 
iia  'kraft,'  Lit.  trekd  'kraft,'  lit.  ('(iril»  [Ir.  Fiaehra?]  'lebhaft.' 

TJipoig  namet,  8k.  6  =  Uipo  ignaiuet,  L.  92",  Uipo  jgnaait, 
T.  Nenn.  160=Fiacua  albus,  8k.  149,  Fiaeha  albua,  8k.  172, 
?iacbna  lo  blank,  Sk.  200.  With  Uipoiff  cf.  the  Ir.  ace.  sg. 
Fiaehaiif?     As  tanamel  see  above,  p.  410. 

Uirolec(u8),  Fita  Columbae,  p.  114*.     Etym.  obscure. 

TJiat,    L.    92«,  Sk.    6,    Ir.    Nenn.    160.      The  Uiat    (gen.    sg.) 
nentioned  ia  AH.  668,  and  the  Oall-uist  (gen.  ag.)  mentioned  in 
LU.  705,  may  have  been  Ficta. 
L  TTlpha,  It.  Nenn.  130.     Ulfa,  ib.  120,  138. 
Klnen  filius  Unnist,  L.  92".     A  scribe's  mistake  for  Uven  ? 
■pBest,  Ir.  Nenn.  ISa  =  Unnist,  L.  92«. 

■TJngust  =  Unust,   Sim.  Itunelm.  7o9,  759,  Hungiis,  8k.  183, 
m  =  Oengus. 
Ktrnuist.  8k.  8,  gen.  sg.  L.  02",  Sk.  8.    See  Onbeat. 

TIT.  a  prefix  in  Ur-cal,  Ur-cinid,  Ur-ciot,  Ur-fecir,  Ur-fet,  Ur- grant, 
Pr-gnilh,  Ur-grid,  Ur-lco,  Ur-mund  [=Ur-mura,  L.  92«,  Ur-raain, 
[r.  Nenn.  168],  Ur-punt,  Ur-uip,  names  of  twelve  of  the  thirty 
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Brades.     This  prefix  (=  the  Old-Pictish  ver-  in  Ptolemy's  Fi 
vedrunty   Ver-uhium,  Gaul,  ver-^  Or.  vTrep-)  is  used  in  the  list         q£ 
Brudes  like   the   01d> Welsh    guar-^  gur-y  in   "map    Cein,   nr^^^^p 
Guor-cein,  map  Doli,  map  Guor-doli,  map  Dumn,  map  Gur-dumr:^^»> 
Harl.  3859,  fo.  193*,  1. 

Fs-con-hust,  L.  92*,  misspelt  Fsconhuts,  Sk.  6,  XJsconbert^  -^ 
Nenn.  158.  Br.  im,  W.  ueh,  l^o-pilli,  2^ca-cona,  Itin.  Anton^^  ^ 
Parthey,  p.  224.     Or  is  us  for  ua9  ? 

uualatr,  see  Catmolodor. 

Fudrost,  Sk.  7,  printed  Wdrost,  corresponds  with  Budros,  L«  S2* 
Ir.  Kenn.  162,  and  (as  Mr.  Egerton  Phillimore  thinks)  th«  )fr 
gwedros{t)  in  Caenoedroty  Carmarthenshire. 

Fuen,  Sk.  8.     Fnen,  Ir.  Nenn.  166. 

Fuid,  L.  92*,  Sk.  7,  gen.  sg.  of  Uued  =»  rtf<fo.(inavi),  Hiibner 
71^     Or  is  it  W.  giigdd  * ferus,*  Br.  gwez? 

Fuirguist  (printed  Wirguist)  gen.  sg.  Sk.  7. 

Fuirp  gen.  sg.  Sk.  6,  1.  31. 

Uurad,  Wrad,  filius  Bargoit,  L.  92*,  Sk.  8. 

Furadech  uetla,  L.  92»  ^  Wradech  uecla,  Sk.  6.     Fuxedeg  gef^^^! 
sg.  L.  92*.    luuredeg,  Ir.  Nenn.  164.    Furadech  L.  92»=Fttredec  ^^^^ 
(printed  Wredech),  Sk.  7  =  Ir.  F&radach? 

Furgest,  spelt  Wurgest,  Sk.  5  =  FergU8tu8,  Mansi  Concilia 
109,  cited  by  Forbes,  Calendars,  p.  338.     Furguist,  Wrguist,  ger:^^^  * 
sg.  L.  92a,  Sk.  8.     Frguist  gen.  sg.  L.  92»,  Sk.  7=0.-W.  Gurgwm^  ^|; 
Harl.  3859,  fo.  194%  1.  Ir.  Fergw.    The  ^'Fergussan  macMaelcon,  ^   ' 
whose  obit  is  given  in  AF.  702,  was  probably  a  Pict,  *Furgus 

Furoid  gen.  sg.  L.  92*,  Sk.  7. 

Furthrost,  printed  Wrthrosst,  Sk.  187.     Perhaps  Fur-%rost. 

Futhoil,  gen.  sg.  L.  92*,  Sk.  8,  Ir.  Kenn.  166.     nom.,  perha 
Vodal  or  Vbdcal,  Forbes,  KaUndars^  p.  459. 

Vaco-magi  {Ovaicofidyot)^  Ptol. 

Varar  (Ptolemy's  Ovapap),  the  Moray  Frith,  now  represen ted 

by  the  river  Farrar, 

Venicones  {OtfcviKwue^),  Ptol. 

Ver-ubion,  Ptolemy's  Ovcpovfiiov/i  uKpov,     Cf.  perhaps  Ir.      W>< 
*  sword-point.* 

Ver-vedron,  Ptolemy's  OvepoveBpovfi  ctxpov.     Cf.  perhaps  O.-SIsr. 
V6drii.  *  heiter.' 

Vola,  Volsa  ?  {OvoXa,  OvoX^a  ?),  name  of  a  river,  PtoL 

The  foregoing  list  of  names  and  other  words  contains  mocli 
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tliat  is  still  obscure  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  shows  that  FictiBh, 
so  far  as  regnrds  ils  vocabulary,  is  an  Indo-European  and 
especially  Celtic  speech.'  Its  phonetics,  bo  far  as  we  can 
ascertain  them,  resemble  those  of  Welsh  rather  than  of  Irish. 
Thus: 

Vowels :  the  umlaut  of  o  by  ( is  «  :  Elphin ;  the  breaking  of  »  by 
£  is  « :  Ikk  •  the  umlaut  of  loog  &  ia  ah«  in  ptan-fahel ;  the  umlaut  of 
long  6  {•!  ohi  in  Calokie ;  loog  a  becomes  6 :  Catic ;  long  a  becomes 
r:  Sridei. 

Diphthongs :  ai  remains,  Tarain,  or  becomes  ot,  Cini-oi^,  eroihh  : 
>i'  becomes  oe  in  Bcds's  Ocngua,  but  u  in  ^n-gust  and  tnuthiU:  tu, 
w  become  o  (d?)  in  Tutalan,  Ochil. 

SeraivowelB :  a  dentnl  is  developed  before  j,  in  moneVs, 
noaith  =W.  mynydd,  but  Ir.  maine ;  initial  w  (from  v)  either 
■cmaias  as  in  ur-,  uuid,  or  becomes /as  in  fahei,  Fortrmn. 

Consonants:  e  between  vowels  remains,  Bictat,  Caiohw;  et  be- 
jomes  W,  developing  a  diphthong.  Mitoit  (tor  *Neithan),  OitA ; 
•e  remains :  brecc,  broee,  muee ;  ei  becomes  e*,  Ochil=W,  uckel,  but 
Ix.  ua»al,  or  t,  developing  a  diphthong,  eoi>;  qv  becomes  p,  paan, 
pelt,  Pn-th,  Pern ; 

ff  between  vowels  remains :  Ouff«n,  or  becomes  a  semivowel, 
Muriel;  -gl- hvcomes -il,  -el-  in  i/iia/cAon=Maglo-cunoa;  ri/,  Tol- 
org,  becomes  rgg  or  re,  Talorgg,  Talorcc,  Forcug:  Ic  remains,  hole; 

t  between  vowels  remMina,  Catokie,  Fetltr  :  rt  remains,  art,  gart, 
urgart,  carlil :  tt  remains,  ealt,  pett ;  tr  becomes  dr,  Catmolodor. 

i  pant,  grant,   cint,  Morcunt,  or  the  t 
I,  gen.  Morgainn ; 

Indo-European  p  is  lost,  £»k,  oil,  Orcadei,  «r. 
wH  becomes  Ip,  A.ipin,  and  the  p  is  then  infected,  Elphin. 


i  kept  before    (,   t 
is  assimilated  :  Morgan 


I  >  Prof.  Rhfi,  in  the  Scoilah  Rtriete  for  July,  1890,  p.  38,  ssierts  tlist  "both 
Mscbeth  and  Maetbeth  neie  real  unineB  current  .  .  .  in  the  land  ot  the 
northern  PitU,"  and  aeems  to  euppuae,  p.  391,  that  'beth  '  is  a  non-Celtic  wotd 
mmning  "  boond."  I  ba™  not  inserled  the»e  namea  in  the  foregoing  lint  ot 
Pictish  Tooblei.  For  "Macbeth"  is  s  recent  corruption  of  the  Gaelic 
Mac  bead  [Book  of  Drir,  iii.  r],  earlier  Miu  b^thod,  AU.   1011,  1058.  which 


And 


I  literally  '  aon  of  Life'  {i.t.  s  rcligioua  person),  ^'Arnf  betue  =  Gr.  ^ijnrToi, 
■'    notion  of  the  Irish  JfiMii«(Aa(/ 'loniured 


■  Maelbeth"  is  ■  Terr  rw 

at)  of    Life,'  apelt  Muolb'tlitdh 

on  L>  mae  idU  '  aon  of  death,' 


malefactor  or  wicked 


nereou,  FH.  1600. 
^baethe"  [rectiui 
iiLiD  Cbrouiclo.  A.D. 
bishop  of  Monaater- 
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initial  8  remains,  Si-mal :  vowel-flanked  s  disappearSy  Imm-hM^ 
Glun-merach :  si  remains,  Drusty  Uhgu$t,  UurgesL 

Traces  of  declension  are  perliaps  in  Aehtuir,  fdkel^  Catokie, 
Canonn,  Cinedon,  Cinadhm  (leg.  Cintoi^on),  Manann. 

Diminutives  in  -dn  {Aecidan,  Drostan,  Fiachan,  logenan^  JRhanum^ 
Moehan,  JVectan,  Tahrggan^  Totalan);  -nan  {Gartnan);  -nait 
( Qartnait) ;  -ice  i^Drustke). 

Numerals :  oen  or  un,  dvi. 

Prefixes :  ar,  aU^  at  (in  apor  =  at-har),  em^  en-^  m-,  m-,  m-, 
uu,  ver-.  uur-. 


Y.  I.  Old-Norse  Names  akd  other  Words. 


Intercourse  between  the  Irisli  and  the  Scandinavians  began 
in  795  (when  the  Yikings  made  their  first  attack  on  Ireland) 
and  continued  for  about  four  hundred  years.  As  the  Irish 
certainly  wrote  annals  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  oenturies, 
and  as  the  oldest  Old-Norse  manuscript  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  (Paul's  Orundriss,  L  426) »  we 
may  expect  that  some  light  will  be  thrown  on  primaeval 
northern  speech  from  the  Scandinavian  names  preserved 
in  the  Annals,  as  well  as  from  the  Scandinavian  word 
borrowed  by  the  Irish.  In  this  expectation  we  shall  no 
be  wholly  disappointed,  though  as  sources  for  TJr-nordisc 
the  Irish  documents  are  not  to  be  named  with  the  runi 
inscriptions,  or  with  the  loan-words  in  Finnish,  Lappish 
Kussian,  and  English.     Compare: — 


Amlaib 

Bdrith,  Barid 

elta,  erell 

Fulf 

In-fuit,  In-Bcoa 

Tmar 

Roalt 

Buadbmand 

Tomrair,  Tomrir 


with 


99 

99 
99 


Aleifr,  Oflafr 

Bar%r 

hjalt,  jarl 

Ulfr. 

T-hvitr,  {-skoa 

Ivarr 

Hroaldr 

Hromundr 

p6rer 


1  See    Thomsen,    Ueber  den  Einjlut    der   gernumuchen  Spraehtn   wmf  ii$ 
Finniseh'lajfpitchent  Halle,  1870. 
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In  Amlaih,  Jmar,  Tomrair,  Tomiir,  the  »i  merely  iodicatea 
Bie  nasality  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

In  the  following  tiat  I  have  inserted,  for  sake  of  com- 
pleteness and  comparison,  the  Scandinavian  names  and  other 
Words  which  occur  in  the  Cogadh  Gaeilhel  re  Gnllitibh,  ed. 
Todd,  Dublin,  1867,  and  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  pp.  172', 
SOS'-SIO*  of  the  facsimile.  The  former  work  is  denoted 
by  CGG.  :  the  latter  by  LL.  The  runic  forma  I  have 
got  from  Paul's  Qrttiidriss  der  germanuchen  Philotogie  and 
Noreen's  AltUlixiulkche  und  Allnordkc/ie  Grammatik. 

Aecolbh,  FM.  928.  *JIdki.lfr.  The  last  ayllable  is  certainly 
^Ifr.  Dr.  Euno  Muycr  thinks  that  the  hrst  is  perhaps  kdkr  in  mat- 
hakr  'glutton,'  erd-kikr  'foul  mouth.' 

Albdan,  'IF.  p.  159,  Aibdon,  LL.  2&*,  Albdann,  FM.  924, 
Alpthann,  AU.  925,  corruptly  Albann,  Alband,  AU.  874,  876. 
Icel.  Ralfiaa. 

Amanil,  Pol  mac  Amaind.  FM.  1103,  p.  974,  AU.  1103.  Amond 
mac  Duibginn,  CGG.  20B.     leel.  Amundil  Mdmandr? 

Amlaidhi,  TF.  222,  Icel.  Amio^i.    Saxo's  AmUthw,  Sbakspere's 


p       Am  laid 
^P    Anihta« 


Amhtaeibh,  FU.  851,  904,  943,  1027,  etc.  Amiaim,  Tig.  997, 
■^980,  Amiaiph,  AU.  856,  863,  865,  869,  Amiuiph,  AU.  870, 
Amhlsiiu,  AU.  97S,  Amlaib  bua  Inscoa  rig  Lochlaan,  LL.  172»,  2  ; 
=  Xlaib,  ibid.  172^  17.  gen.  Amlaim,  AU.  866.  Icel.  Olafr. 
Mae  Amhlaothh  is  now  MaeAutifft. 

Anlulf,  Fir.  938  =  the  Anlaf  of  the  Sason  Chronicle,  immedintely 
from  "AnUi/r. 

Anrath  mac  Elbric,  CGG.  p.  164. 

Aralt,  Tig.  9H9,  FM.  938,  998.  mac  Aralt,  AU.  986,  mac 
Arailt,  AU.  988.     Horse  Haraldr. 

Asgall,  FM.  1170,  Norse  A»geil.     Mac  Asgaill  is  now  McCaskil. 

Auler,  FM.  924.    Norse  Afeir^r,  Icel.  Autir^r.  A.8.  tefmyrd. 

Anisle,  AU.  862,  865.  Audi,  AU.  882,  Oisli,  LL.  SIO",  46, 
Oisle,  TF.  866.  Uailsi,  FM.  861  =  Icel.  auntili  'devastation,' 
personified. 

Budbarr,  Baothbarr,  CGG.  24,  32.     Icel.  Bo^carr,  from  *£a^u- 


Barith,  TF.  873,  AU.  880,  FM.  878,  935,  LL.  310»,  13,  15, 
Buriil,  AU.  913,  Baraid,  CGG.  24,  Baruit,  FM.  878,  UAirith.  TF. 
873.  gen.  Baritha,  FM.  888.  Icel.  BurBr=Bar-ra«r,  Vigf.  s.v.  forr. 
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Or  from  ♦Boor^r,  Bo^wor^r,  O.H.G.  Badward,  Noreen,  in  PanL*  « 
Grundriss,  i.  466. 

Bimdin,  CGG.  40.  The  Bim  may  be  Bjami  or  Bi6m  :  tk:^e 
'din  is  obscure. 

Blacaire,  FM.  938.  Blacair,  AU.  944.  Blocair,  AU.  947,  ^/«^*.^.,; 
Orkn.  Saga  105,  nomen  agentis  from  blaka  *  to  slap,  to  flutter'  ? 

Brodor,  CGG.  p.  150,  Brotor,  ibid.  pp.  164,  172,  AU.  1014,  Bro^^ar, 
CGG.  206,  FM.  1013.  Brodor  roth,  Brodor  fiuit,  LL.  172*,  6.  ^  7. 
Icel.  hrd'tSur,  gen.  dat.  ace.  of  hrd^ir  *  brother.' 

Buidnin,  gen.  sg.  CGG.  40. 

Buu,  binges  Milid  Buu,  CGG.  40.     O.N.  B^i? 

CaittU.  AU.  856.     O.N.  SeliU? 

Canogall,  LL.  172*,  13. 

Carran,  CGG.  78. 

Cnutt,  Tig.  1031,  1034.     Cnut  mac  Sain  ri  Saxan,  AU.  IE  035, 
Norse  Ehutr, 

Colphin,  CGG.  24.     Norse  Kolheinn  f  Kolfinna  ? 

Elbric  gen.  sg.,  CGG.  p.  164.     Cognate  with  A.S.  JBlfrie, 

Elge,  CGG.  38.     Ailche,  TF.  p.  164,  note  0.     Norse  Helgi. 

Eloir  mac   largni,    FM.    885.     Eloir  mac  Baritha,  FM.  88^. 
^aW(5rr(=Hall->6rr). 

Eoan,  CGG.  40.     Eon  Barun,  CGG.  206.     Norse  J6ann. 

Eric  gen.  sg.  FM.  1103,  p.  974.     Norse  JEirikr. 

Erulb,  AU.  1014,  CGG.  41,  gen.  Eruilb,  CGG.  164,  206,  Erolb 
FM.  1151.     Norse  Eerjolfr. 

Etalla,  Etlla,  given  as  Norse,  CGG.  78.     Prob.  the  A.S. 
Beda  H.E. 

Ffuit,  LL.  172*,  7  =  Ev\tr  *  white,'  see  Infait  infra.  ^ 

Fulf,  CS.  870.     Ulbh,  TF.  909.     Hulb,  FM.  904,  917.    JJMf^-^ 
AU.  869.     Norse  Jflfr.     Goth,  widfs. 

Goistilin,  Gall.  CGG.  206. 


Gothfraidh,  Gofraid,  Tig.  989.     Gothrin,  Gofraigh,  Tig.   103^^ 
Gothbraith,  AX.  907,  908.     Gothbrith,  AU.  917.     Goithbrith,  kV^^^  '^ 


920.  Gothfraid,  LL.  25^  Gobraith,  AI.  1078.  Gofridh,  TF.  87  ^^^ 
Goffraig,  AU.  1095.  lufraigh,  FM.  1146.  lefraidh,  CGG.  20 -<iC^^' 
Norse  Jdfreyr,  G6r6^r  ( Go^rb'^r)  *  Gottfried.'     Hence  McCaflfresj^^f • 

Graggabai,  AU.   917,  a  scribal  error  for  Craeahain   miswril 
Cracabam,  Simon  Dunelm.  in  Mon,  Hist.  Brit.  p.  686  B.    *Krdi 
bein  *  crow-leg,'  a  nickname,  like  Krdku-nef, 

Griffin,  CGG.  40,  leg.  Grissin  ? 

Grisin,  CGG.  pp.   164,  206.     Grisine,  AU.  1014.     May  be    Jr. 
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nninutivcB  formed  from  Norse  grin  '  a  young  wild  pig.'     Or  if 
jr  GiUinti,  tliB  -inn  being  the  def.  article?     Cf.  Suinin  infra, 
Hacond,  COO.  2G.     Norse  Sakm. 


=  ^ilmar  tma  Agilnu 


Ingimundr.     The  Igmund  of 


Haimar,  TF.   172.     la  this  Ay m 

Horling,  LL.  172»,  18,  Erlingr. 

Hil,  LL.  172»,  13.    Im\.  I'Ur. 

Hingamund,  TF.  p.  226.     Nora 
irut  y  Tywyaogion,  900. 

Hon«,  TF.  p.  144.     Onund? 

Horm,  TF.  p.  120.     AU.  855.     Norso  Ormr. 

lerene,  AU.  851,  lurgna,  TF.  851  (larugna,  p.  230, 1.  12,  may 
p  a  niiBprint),  gen,  largni.  FM.  885,  corruptly  Ergni,  AU.  885. 
drn-kni  -Iron-knee,'  of  which  the  Irish  name  Gl&n  lairn,  AU. 

Illnlb.  Ilulb,  Tig.  977.  Culen  [mac]  Illuilb  ri  Alban,  AD.  970. 
.mhlaiin  mac  AUuilbh  .i.  ri  Alban,  AD.  976.     Perhaps  lU-ulfr. 

Imar,  Irabar,  FM.  8&6,  etc.,  AU.  856,  gen.  Imair,  LL.  310'', 
2.  dat.  Imur,  Tig.  982,  Norse  tvarr.     Jicnce  MarKeever. 

li.fuit,  CUO.  78=/n-At'i(r,  prohistoric  form  of '/"Afi^r,  'whitish, 
try  white,  ever-white  '  ? 

Idbcou,  LL.  172*,  a  nickname  meaning  perhaps  'Big  shoes.' 

Ladar,  gen.  Ladair,  CGG.  206=Lotar,  q.v. 

Lagmand,  AD.  1014,  Lnghmand,  CGO.  40,  Lagmaind,  CGG. 
65,  geu  Luginain,  CGG.  206.  From  an  oblique  case  of  lagama^r 
lawman,'  an  drinand  infra  from  an  obi.  case  of  dimaVr.  Ifov 
.amoDt.  MiicLamond  and  perhaps  MacCalmont. 

Laraic,  FM,  951,  cf.  perhaps  O.N.  /»r  'thigh'  (ef.  Lffir-Bjami, 
>turi.  Tii.  181).      The  -aiV  ia  obscure. 

Leodiis,  LL.  172"  20  =  Z)'rl«ii»,  now  the  Lewis. 

Liagrislacb,  CGG.  40.  Here  we  have  perhaps  a  comp.  of  O.N.  |;or 
ecythe,'andthe  Norse  cogn.  of  A.S.^ri'WtV,  jry«//c,  N.H.G.^fliw/iVA. 

Lotar,  IGU.  p.  164=H:l6«ver,  Njak,  184. 

Liimmin,  COG.  p.  164.  Luiminin,  CGG.  p.  206.  Luimne, 
iV.  1014. 

MaghnuB,  gen.  Magbnusa  FM.  972,   1101.     Hcnoe  MacManui 

Mod  mac  Herling,  LL.  172',  18. 

Northmann,  LL.  171^  pi.  dat.  Nordmannaib,  AD.  836. 

Odolbh  Micle,  TF.  p.  17G.    O.-Norso  Au^6l/r  inn  Mikli. 

0<lund,  gen.  Oduind,  CGG.  p,  40.     O.-Noreo  Au^wm. 

Oiberd,  COG.  p.  40,  peiliaps  a  niekname,  *6hja'tii  'beardless.' 
Ir  it  is  a  clerical  error  for  .flo,ieri=Hr6bjardr  (Itoberl),  FM.  1433? 
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OssiU,  CGG.  22,  Oinll,  CGG.  206.  Perhapa  EytiU,  a  nick- 
name  meaning  '  little  ladle.' 

Oistin,  AU.  874  =  JS'y«^nn.     Now  MacQuiston. 

Ona,  LL.  3 10%  45,  CGG.  22=Hona. 

Onphile,  LL.  309%  36,  CGG.  14,  perhaps  O.-Norse  ci/^t  'calamity,' 
cf.  Auisle  supra. 

Otta,  or  perhaps  Atta,  wife  of  Turges,  LL.  309**,  16.  Au^ig^ 
Au^tig  ?  Or  is  \i=zAudaf  which  occurs  in  Forstemann  as  the  name 
of  a  daughter  of  Eckard  v.  Meissen  ? 

Ottir,  LL.  310^  42,  AU.  917,  Oittir,  AU.  1014,  TF.  909,  pp.  230, 
246,  LL.  310*,  67.  Oitir  duhh,  CGG.  p.  206.  Otter,  An.  Camb. 
913,=IceL  attarr{K.%.  Ohthere). 

Plat,  CGG.  162,  Plait,  CGG.  174.  Icel.  Flair  'flat'  Cf .  the 
nickname  Flat-nefr,    Tot  p  from/cf.  Pisearcarla,  LL.  172*,  5. 

putrall,  see  Eoalt  putrall,  LL.  310^  31.  A  similar  Irish  word  is 
glossed  hy  gruag  'hair,'  0*C1.  Perhaps  it  is  iot*fiUraU^ljo^' 
Lat.  fdtrale,  N.  H.  G.  futteral. 

Ragnall,  Tig.  980,  996,  1031,  AU.  913,  916,  Eaghnall,  CGG. 
206,  gen.  Ragnaill,  LL.  310*,  12,  IF.  871.  Norse  EbgMaldr. 
Hence  MacEannal. 

Roalt^  Putrall,  LL.  310*,  31  =Bot  Pudarill,  CGG.  28.    RoQt,  FM.   • 
924,  HrdaUr  ?  runic  RhoaltR  ( Vatn),  OHG.  Hrodawald. 

Rodlaib,  TF.  863,  Rodolbh,  TF.  862.    gen.  RoduUbh,  TF.  860«  < 
Urd^iilfr, 

roth  :  Brodor  roth,  LL.  172»  :  rau^r  'red.' 

Ruadhmand,    Kuamand,    CGG.    78,    JIr6mundr,    from  ^Mri 
mundr, 

Saxulb,  CGG.  p.  20,  Saxalb,  LL.  310*,  22  (misprinted  'Eaall 
by  Todd,  p.  229),  gen.  sg.  Saxoilbh,  AU.  836.  ^Saxt-iil/r? 
A.S.  Sexuul/ui  Beda,  H.E.  iv.  6. 

Sciggire,  LL.  172*,  4,  the  Faeroe  Islanders  {skeggjar), 

Scolph,    LL.   310*,    46,    CGG.   22.     Perhaps  a  corruption 
^Aska-iilfr, 

Sigmall,  gen.  Sigmaill,  CGG.  78.     Perhaps  Sigvaldi,  the  Ii ii 

scribe  constantly  representiug  v  by  (infected)  m. 

Simond  mac  Tuirgeis,  CGG.  206.     Norse,  Simon, 

Sitriuc,  Tig.  977,  1022,  1031.     Sitriucc,  AU.  896.     A.S.  8iht=^ruf, 
Norse  Sigtryggr, 

Siucrad,  CGG.  162.  Siuc[r]aid,  CGG.  164.  Siuchraidh,  AU.  \(m  24, 

^  For  this  (which  is  clear  m  the  facsimile)  Dr.  Todd  prints  AbcoU. 
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'   Sichraidh,  FSI.  1102.      Sioghradh,  CGG.  206.     Siugraid  soga  rfg 
Siidiam,  LL.  172",  9.     Siugruid  raao  Imair,  LL.  SIO"-,  41.     Norse 

SiffUr^r. 

Siclifiith,  AIT.  887,  FM,  1013.     O.N.  Siff/rid. 

BmuruU,  LL.  310^  31  (  =  Miiraill,  CGG.  26).  Probably  a 
siclinamB  compounded  with  tmiir  or  tinjiir  '  butter.' 

Snadgair,  CGG.  164.  The  -gair  is  probably  geirr  'spear,' 
cf.  Suart-gair,  infra.  The  tnad  is  perhapa  for  «MHarf=«ta«(Kr 
'Moooth,'  or  cf.  tn&^r  'twiBt,'  'twirl'  (K.  Meyer). 

Suuatgaire,  CGG.  40,  gt-n.  sg.  of  Snuail-ffair^^tnauV-geirr. 

Somarlid,  CGG.  78.    Norse  Sumarli^i.     Eeoce  MacSorley. 

Sortadbud  sort,  LL.  172»,  10. 

Stabball,  CGG.  78.  Frob.  a  nickname  :  cf.  itapal  •  torch,'  O'B. 
^L  stain,  Sdain,  Tig.  1031,  1034,  Stain,  AU.  8S1,  846,  Zoin, 
^ETP.  88 1.     Norse  Steinn. 

^t  Suainin,  CGG.  pp.  40,  206,  Suonin,  CGG.  p.  164.     Perhaps  a 
^B^mtD.  of  *Suan  =  Sca»r  '  swan,'  or  is  it  Smnn  ? 
^H     Saartgair,  ATJ.  1014.     A  compound  ot tpurt-r  'black,'  and  geirr 
^^ipeiu-.' 

Suimin,  CGG.  p.  40,  a  acrihal  error  lor  SuiniD,  q-T. 

Suinin,  CGG.  p.  206,  Sunin.  CGG.  p.  1 64.     Scin-inn  '  the  awine.' 

Tamar,  CGG.  p.  3a=Tomar,  q.v. 

■  Tolburb,  CGG.  78. 

H     Tomar,  CGG.  p.  22,  P.M.  994.    Hence  Toner. 

H     Tomralt,  FM.  923=lcel.  ]7(lrr<i/</r. 

H      Tomrar,  AI.  852,  TF.  869.     Tombrar,  FM.  846.    Tonirair,  AL 

^W33,  LL.  310»,  46.    Tomrair  Erell,  AU.  847.    Q.-ii.p6rer,p6r»irr, 

■  '    Torarir  Torra,  TF.  p.  144.     Icei.  prfn'r. 

Torbend  dub,  CGG.  164  =  Torfind,  q.v. 

Toirberdach,  CGQ.  40.  Formed  on  purhfartr?  bearded  like  Thor? 

Torfind.  AU.  1124.     Norse  por/n./r. 

»Torchar  mac  Treni,  FM.  1171.     Norse  porgtirr? 
Torolbh,  FM.  928  =  Torulb  iarla,  AU.  931.    Icel.  poritl/r. 
Toratan  mac  Eric,  FM.  1103.    Toratain  mac  Eric,  AU.   1103. 
Norse  poriUinn. 

Turcflll,  gen.  Turcaill,  AU.  1124.  poriell.  Mac-Thorcaill  is 
now  MacCorkell. 

Turges,   AB.   794,   AU.    844.     Turges  and  Turgeia,  LL.  309«. 
IceL  purgttirt  whence  p6rgteltiitgar,  Vigf.  a.v.  porr, 
lorgeUi,  FM.  1167.     Harm  porgitH. 
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Old-Norse  Words  Quoted. 

conung,  TF.  126,  228  =  hmungr  'king.' 

erell,  AU.  847,  from  ♦«-/,  prehistoric  form  of  jarL 

far-as,  CGG.  174  =  hvar  es  'where  is?'  The  context  is:  l8 
'arsin  tanic  Plait  a  cath  na  lureach  amach,  7  asbert  fothri  :  **  Far-as 
Domnall?"  .i.  cait  ita  Domnall?  Ro[f]recair  Domnall  7  asbert: 
''  Sund,  a  sniding !  "  ar  se.  *  Thereafter  came  Plait  forth  from  the 
battalion  of  the  mailcoats  and  said  thrice:  ''Where  is  DomnaU?" 
Answered  DomnaU,  **  Here,  thou  yillain ! "  saith  he.' 

Util,  AI.  953.    Htill,  CGG.  p.  84.     Norse  IHiU. 

micle,  TF.  176.     Norse  mtkiU,  ihk  mihli. 

nui,  TF.  p.  164.  The  context  is  :  As  annsaide  dorala  an  chrech 
Lochlannach  inaighidh  Cinn6digh  .  .  .  Eothogbhaid  gotha  aU- 
mhardha  barbardha  annseidhe,  7  stuic  iomdha  badhphdha,  7  sochui- 
dhe  'ga  radh  "nui,  nui!"  Then  the  Lochlann  raiders  marched 
against  Kennedy.  .  .  .  They  raised  foreign,  barbarous  shoats  there, 
and  (blew)  many  warlike  trumpets,  and  a  multitude  (was)  saying 
"  kniie  I  hniie  I  press  on,  press  on !  " — as  the  late  G.  Yigfusson 
orally  explained  the  words  to  me.  See  his  Icelandic-English 
Dictionary,  s.v.  Knjjja. 

In  CGG.  202,  eing  and  prUt  are  given  as  Norse  words. 


V.  2.  Irish  Loans  from  Old-Norse. 

This  subject  has  been  handled  by  Prof.  Zimmer,  in  ^ 
Steinmeyer's  Zeitschrifty  xxxii.  267  et  seq.,  and  by  Dr.^- 
Kuno  Meyer,  in  the  Revue  Celtique^  x.  367 — 369. 

armand  officer ^  Tig.  1170,  FM.  1170,  p.  1176.  pi.  n.  armainn  .i^_ 
oificcigh,  O'CL,  dat.  armannaib  Tig.  1174.  From  an  oblique  ffitTir-a.^ 
of  O.N.  drmd^r  (K.  Meyer). 

at-cluic  helmet,  ALC.  1261,  FM.  1261  :  (gl.  galea),  Ir.  Gl.  2^  z 
s=clocc-att,  ace.  sg.  trena  chlocc-aitt,  FM.  1583,  p.  1802.  He:  s-- 
the  att  is=Nor8e  hattr  (or  perh.  A.S.  hat),  and  the  cluie  is  ge  ^^^ 
sg.  of  ehcy  cognate  with  Highland  claigeann,  claigionn  'craniuidr.^ 
A  dimin.  of  at,  viz.  atan,  occurs  in  a  poem  cited  by  Dr.  Keeve^ 
Columha,  p.  322,  where  it  is  rendered  by  '  hood.' 
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banna,  a  hand  in  foriling,  pi.  dat.  bunnaidhib,  ALC.  1684. 
Tormod  on  0. -Norse  band. 

bivi:  in  fuath-broc.  bem-broc.     LH.  79».  179",  86".     O.N.  IrCk. 
caiitarchapB,  a  cope  worn  by  teeletto'tiet  in  the  ehoir,  ALC.  1248, 
'where  eantarchaptha  is   printed  in  tbe  text,  eantarohapath  in  the 
translation    and    iiote<i.      O.N.    kantara-kdpa.     The   contest   !a    : 
Fedhlim  ...  do  thnbalrt  ...  do  cban^nchuib  Chille  moire  .  .  . 
canturchaplba  do  btuII,  '  Felim  gave  the  canons  of  Kilmore  choir- 
MpPB  of  satin.' 
cnapp,  atud,  hut/on,  pi.  ilat.  cnsppaib,  LL.  98*.     ON.  knappr. 
^^   coetas,  provision*,  tatahlts,  sg.  pen.  cosduis,  ALC.    1577.     ace. 
^Riwtus.  FM:.  1409.     O.N.  hstr,  NHG.  kotUn.     Cognate  vith  eoitui, 
^%,L.  64«.  27;  263",  46. 

cuiniu  .i.  ben,  '  woman,'  Corm.  from  O.N.  lona,  from  *henO, 
So  parlchnine  harlot,  Conn.  i3=0.K.  porlkona.     A. 8,  etcSne,  now 

elta  hill,  LL.  268",  47,  O.N.  hjalt. 

fuindcog  windoii,  aprrtitre  ^vindavga.     pi.  fuinneoga,  O'B. 
(aria  tarl,  AB.  1324,  O.N.  jar/.     W.  iarll.  Corn,  yttrl.     Hence 
rlac-ht  earldom,   gen.  iarlachta,  ALC.  1535,  p.  286,  FM,  1398, 
I.  760.     W.  iarlliuth. 
lipting,  LL.  219",  lifting  faffrail.     O.N.  lijpt'mg  summa  'pup- 

lonn,  a  roller  /or  Jmmehing  »hipi,  from  O.N.  hlunnr  (Bugge). 

maroc  fataage,  founded  on  O.N.  miirr  (st.  marva). 

pundund,  punnann  tkaaf,  bundle,  from  O.N.  hundin  (fiuggc). 

rosaal,  rosualt,  LU.  I!',  47,  pi.  n.  roBsail,  LL.  172*,  10.  O.N. 
Iltwshralr,  Etig.  walrui. 

Ti^m  LL.  236*,  O.N.  rum,  the  room  or  place  for  a  pair  of  oara 

'.  Meyer). 

•celd,  soell  thiald,  gen.  pi.  LL.  87",  40,  aceld-gur,  LL.  83',  I. 
».N.  MloOldr. 

Mot,  iheet,  pi.  sccfi,  LB.  219*,  68.     O.N.  ihaut. 

raiding  (leg.  sniiling)  villain,  CGG.  174.  From  O.N.  nlS.Myr  with 
^tbotic  I. 

eopp,  aitp,  handle  of  tiratc,  pi.  □.  suipp,  LL.  93*.  From  O.N, 
'  besom.'  Zimraer  (wrongly,  1  think)  refers  aopp  to  O.N.  evOppr 
'  sponge.' 

sparr,  pL  dat.  Hparrib,  LL.  107*,  12.  O.N.  »pnrri.  Hence  ipam 
'a  military  gate,*  indorua    spairri  na   Guiilmhc,    FM.    1697,    p. 

toos. 
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staca  ttaek,  FM.  1579,  p.  1722.     O.N.  $takkr. 
stafc  9t0ak,  LB.  219^     O.N.  tteik. 

Btarga  shield,  LL.  265*,  18.     ttarjrha,  O'B.     O.N.  Urga,  with 
prothetic  <.     Or  from  A.S.  targe,  targa  ? 

tile  plank,  partition,  LL.    O.N.  \ili  (E.  Meyer).^ 


YI.  I.  Anglo-Saxon  Names. 

Here  follow  the  A.S.  names  found  in  the  Irish  Annak 
I  have  inserted  three  from  the  Lebar  na  hXJidrey  p.  93. 
There  are  many  more  in  the  Irish  abridgment  of  the  first 
two  books  of  Beda's  H.E.,  which  is  found  in  Laud  610, 
ff.  89*»— 92\ 

Adnlstan,  AU.  936,  938,  Atalstan,  FM.  %AA=^.£th$Utdn. 

Adulph  ri  Saxon,  TF.  158.  Adulf,  AU.  %bl==JBihelwulf,  A.8. 
Chron.  855(6). 

Ailfrid,  FM.  900.     Mlfred. 

Albruit,  Tig.  629,  a  scribal  error  for  Albruic^.^£^rt^. 

Aldfrith  mac  Ossu,  AU.  703.  Altfrith  mac  Ossa,  Tig.  704=: 
Aldfrith,  Tig.  716.     AUferth,  Aldfrith  {Ealdf&rth). 

AUi  rex  Saxan  aquilonalium,  AU.  866,  bellum  fiHi,  Ailli,  AU. 
630  =  JElla. 

Almuine  filius  Osu,  Tig.  680=Ailmine  filius  Ossu,  AU.  679, 
^Ifwine,  son  of  Oswy,  (infected)  m  being  written  for  «?,  as  in  CW- 
molodor  and  Simal  supra,  and  Bristoma  infra. 

Anfrith,  AU.  631=^aw/n'^A. 

Anna  :  bellum  Annae,  AU.  655,  TF.  657.     See  A.S.  Chron.  654. 

Beda,  AU.  734,  TF.  739 ;  Beid,  TF.  p.  112.     Baeda. 

Bemith,  Tig.  698.     Bearnhts'6,  -A(5«.  -no«,  -o^  ? 

Brechtraig,   Tig.  698,   scribe's   error  for  Brechtraid=Brectrid 
AU.  697,  Berctrad,  Beda,  H.E.  v.  24. 

Bristoma,  ALC.  1247,  Bristuma,  FM.  1256.     From  an  oblique 
case  of  Bricgatow,  AS.  Chron.  1088,  now  Bristol, 

Ceode  espoc  lae.  Tig.  712.  Coeddi,  FM.  710.  Ceadda?  Cedde. 

Coniulf  [printed  Comulf  ]  rex  Saxonum,  AU.  820.  CinunUf,  kin 
of  Mercia. 

I  To  this  I  may  add  Prof.  Bulge's  remark  (in  a  letter)  that  Ir.  fdheh^sf/ 
<  mousetrap/  lit.  *  wooden  cat,'  agrees  with  O.N.  irekoUr, 
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Cultin,  Tig.  718,  mae  Cuttdne,  Tig.  731,  filiua  Ciiidino,  AU.  717, 
clericHtiiB  Et^hdacb  filii  Cuidini,  rex  Saxon,  ATI.  730,     Cuthmne, 

Cuthbertua,  AU.  687=  Cuthbtrht. 

Dolfinn  mac  Finntuir,  slain  in  battle  by  the  men  of  Alba,  ATT. 
10S4.  A  Dolfin  is  mentioned  in  the  A.S,  Chroa.  at  1093,  us 
ruling  Carlisle. 

Dunstan,  Tig.  988=  ZWn»Wit. 

Eanfraith  [MS.  -ch]  frater  Etalfraitb  [MS,  K^h],  Tig.  600= 
Eanfrilh,  son  of  .Mhilfrith. 

Ecbcrctiis  [MS.  7berotus],  Tig.  701,  rectiua  715,  Eobertua,  TF. 
729,  Eioberict,  AU,  12%=Eeghyrht. 

Ecfrith  mac  Ossa,  Tig.  686  =  Etfrith  mac  Oaau,  rex  Saxonum, 
AU.  &&t=Et:gferth. 

Ediliriilo,  TF.  687,  a  mistake  for  Ecfrido. 

Edeldrida,  TF.  687,  ^VA= MhtUryth,  -thryih. 

Etalfraidh,  Tig.  613  =  Etilbrith,  Tig.  671,  More  Osgu  filii 
Eitilbrith,  AU.  670.     Edelfrid,  TF.  SO\i  =  JEthrlferlh  {-frith). 

Eitbiltieith  famosissima  regina  Sazonum,  AU.  917.  Edelfrida, 
TF.  909  =  ^EthilJUtd. 

Etgair,  Tig.  965.     Etgair  mac  Etmonn,  ri  Saxan,  AU.  974  = 


Dtmonn,  AU.  %l'^=Eiidmund. 

Etuin  mac  EUe.  Tig.  625=E.  mac  Ailli,  Tig.  63I=Z<irf«'in». 

Etulb,  Tig.  717,  AU.  716,  Etulb  ri  Saxan  tuaiscirt,  AU.  912, 
TEtalbh.  TF.  %\.Z=EaJuI/.  A  gen.  sg.  Ecuilb,  Ecuilp,  AU.  716, 
^40,  is  prnb.  a  scribal  error  for  Etuilb. 

Finn-tur,  father  of  Dolfln,  AU.  1054=ON.  j7Dr-/nnr  P 

Garailt,  Tig.  732,  Garolt  TF.  732,  Goraalt  AU.  731  =AS.  Giltr- 
^£iald  or  Oiiruteald. 

Giuaia.  Aralt  ri  Saxan  Giuais,  AU,  1040.  Qiuoys,  Ann.  Camb. 
^00.     A.-S.  GewisRas  Wmt  Siuana,  lieda,  E.H.  ii.  5,  lii.  7. 

lid,  in  mona.sterio  lid,  AU.  7l2=Mild,  abbess  of  Whitby. 

Lindas,  LU.  93. 

Moll,  Tig.  lM=MoU^lhelwald,  A.-S.  Chron.  759.  Prof.  Napier 
•tcUs  me  that  it  occurs  also  ia  the  Northumbrian  Liber  Vitae.  Is 
it  borrowed  from  the  Highland  Gaelic  moll  '  chaff '  ? 

Offa  rex  bonus  Anglomm,  AU.  795=  O/o,  King  of  Mereia,  A.-S. 
Chron.  794. 

Oisiric  mac  Albruit,  Tig.  629=  Oirie  son  of  ^//n'e,  A,-S.  Chron. 
6S4.     Oisirg  father  of  Oissone  (=OBwine)  AU.  650. 

OisBune  mac  Oisirgg,  AU.  65U^Cw(n«  son  of  Oirie, 
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Osbrit  lamfota,  '  longhand,'  LU.  93.     O'shryht. 

Osrith  mac  Aldfrith,  Tig.  717.  AU.  7l6=0«r«?,  King  of  North- 
umbrian son  of  Ald/erth, 

Ossiu,  Tig.  656.  Osu,  Tig.  680,  713.  Ossu,  Tig.  660,  671. 
AU.  641,  649,  655,  670,  679,  685,  712,  716,  TF.  671.  mac  Gossa, 
AI.  694  for  mac  Ossa?  A-S.  Oswiu. 

Osualt  mac  Etalfraith,  Tig.  632.    Osaalt,  Tig.  634.  gen.    Osuailt,, 
Tig.  639.     Ossualt,  AG.  659.     Osalt,   LU.   93.     bellum  Osubal 
AU.  638  =  (ysweald. 

Panta,  Tig.  631.     Pante,  Tig.  650,  667.     AU.  649,  655,  67 
gen.  Panntea,  Tig.  675.     Penda,  Beda,  HE.  v.  24. 

Pilu  .  .  .  Saxo,  Fita  Columhaej  p.  227. 

Tfne  :  the  river  Tyne ;  for  bru  Tine  la  Saxanu  Tuaisciit,  AU.  91"*"      7 
Latinised  Tintu  bj  Beda. 


YI.  2.  Irish  Loans  from  Anglo-Saxon. 

As  to  the  early  intercourse  between  the   Irish  and  ^^ie 
Anglo-Saxons,  see  Beda,  HE.  iii.  27.    The  naonastery  foun^et/ 
for  the  English  at  Mayo  by  S.  Colman,  of  Lindisfame,  al>ou( 
the  year  670  (Beda,  H.E.  iv.  4)  may  also  here  be  mentionet/. 
Some  few  of   the  following  have   already  appeared  in  tie 
papers  of  Zimmer  and  Kuno  Meyer  above  referred  to. 

assan  (gl.  caliga),  pi.  n.  assain,  0*B.,  "W.  hoBariy  both  boirowed 
from  an  oblique  case  of  hosa^  gen.  hosan. 

bdd  boatf  gen.  baid,  ALC.  1517.     A.S.  hat. 

barda,  bharda  warders,  ALC.  1246,  1512,  1516.  A.S.  iffeerd. 
Hence  bardacht  wardershtp,  ALC.  1369,  1478,  1589.  FM.  1584, 
1600. 

beor  beer,  gen.  beori,  beoiri,  LB.  215»,  215*.      A.S.  he6r. 

blede  ^ohkt,  Tig.  1115.     A.-S.  bkdu. 

boga  bow,  pi.  dat.  bodhadhaibh  (leg.  boghadhaibh),  ALC.  H05. 
A. -8.  boga.     Hence  boghadoir  archer,  O'B. 

bord  border,  brink,  FM.  1247,  p.  320,  1318,  p.  516,  imel-bhord 
na  habhand,  FM.  1595,  p.  1978,  pi.  dat.  borddaib,  LL.  254*,  11» 
256^.     A.S.  bord  in  such  phrases  as  innan  bordes,  utan  bordes. 

bord  table,  an  bord  cr[uind]  the  Hound  Table,  AU.  467.  A.S.  hri 
tabula.     Hence  abo  W.  bwrdd. 
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crocati  (gl.  0111)  =  ^.  erochaii,  from  A.S.  erocca.     O'B.'s  corciiii. 
cromb  erooied^W .  cricm,  from  A.S,  crHmh. 
fiatail  tceedt,  gen.  Bg.  fiatailo.  FM.  1582.  p.  1784.     Founded  on 
4.8.  leeid,  tei6d.     O'B.  has  Jiatgkail '  vetches.' 
Futerna  =  ffwitfrne  in  Galloway, 

gota  gale,  Qeta  nua  =  KeirgaU,  FM.  1535,  glae  geta,  FM.  1596, 
Fp.  2006.     pi.  dat.  getadaibh,  FM.  1601,  p.  2258.     A.S.  g»at. 

giiala,    A.S.    ge6la   'yule.'      icrngiiala,    LU.    121* =M    often 

maighden,  tnaidm,  pi.  dat.  maighdenaibh,  FM.  1697,  p.  2012. 
A.S.  magdtn. 

pingina,  pinging  jimny,  occurs  in  the  idiomatic  phrases  ara phin- 
ginn  fiin  'at  bis  own  expense,'  ALC.  1245,  FM.  1245,  and  dul 
/a  phinginn  'to  become  tributary,'  FM.  1577,  p.  1698.  From 
A.S.  pending,  penning.  An  Ir,  pmning=^Q.N.  penningr,  also  occura 
{LL.  54",  2). 
I  ritera  knight,  Tig.  729,  ALC.  1177,  1200,  ritaire,  TF.  p.  170. 
K1.B.  rider». 

■    rot  road,  LU.  104*,  106',  gen.  sg.  rAid.  FM.  1598.  p.  2060,  pi. 
'  flat,  rodttibh,  FM.  1592,  p.  1920,  A.S.  rdd. 

Bcilling,  Bcillian  ihilling,  pi.  nora.  agUlingi,  FM.  1585,  p.  1840. 
gen.  sgillinn.  ALC.  ISJO,  p.  354.     A.S.  teglling. 

BramHch,  sremach,  hlear-eyed,  FM.  1380,  1363,  deriv.  of  tram 
^'  matter  running  from  the  eyes,"  O'R.    A.S.  ttreim. 

Btaighre  ace.  Bg.  ttair,  FM,  1454.  A.S.  itrfgtr. 
■   at&d,  Bded,  ALC.  1231,  pi.  dat  sdedaibh,  ALC.  1277.  A.S.  stida, 
^borae.' 

■'  stiumd,  itttrer,  Bdiuraidb,  ALC.  1233.  fltiuroim  I  iImt,  Iguidt, 
b  ■diuraBtar,  ALC.  1217.  A.-B.  iteiran,  tiidren,  ttpran. 

S  ^BUBpTinted  bi'occ]  in  tho  alliterative  phrase  gach  tegh,  gach 
■Mffhpil^  gaoh  etocc,  gach  staca,  FM.  1579,  A.S.  atoee.    Com.  ttoc 

triiU  thrall,  Corm.  Tr.  p.  162,  Old-Northumbr.  «r«/  or  ON. 
^rall.     Hence  trdillidheacht  slavery,  O'B. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  BUggestlng  that  gtmaeh,  which  occurs 
3»  an  epithet  for  a  Bcorpion  {Lien  of  Sainti  front  the  Book  of 
Litmort,  1.  3651),  may  be  a  loan  from  A.S.  gimach  (gl.  improbus), 
Epinal  Glossarj-,  ed.  Swoet,  p.  12,  1.  31,  later  gemdh,  and  that 
rifedh  *ropp,'  FM.  1590,  1592  (pi.  dat.  refodaib,  LU.  63',  18),  may 
be  connected  with  O.H.G.  rtif  (whence  Ital.  refe),  as  W.  rhaf. 
rhfffgn,  with  A.S.  rap, 

FhU.  Trui.  18BB-S0.  29 
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YI.  3.  Irish  Loans  from  Middle-English. 

Lastly,  we  may  set  forth  the  following  list  of  words,  mos 
of  which  are  borrowed  from  Middle-English,  though  a  fe 
(cited  from  the  Four  Masters)  may  have  been  taken  ot 
from  Modern  English.      We  know  from  the  decree  of  t 
Synod  of  Armagh,  described  by  Giraldus  (Hib.  Exp.  I.  i. 
18),  that  for  some  time  before  1170  the  Irish  held  lar 
numbers  of  English  slaves.     From  that  year  down  to  t>ie 
present  time  the  intercourse  of  the  two  peoples  has  be^zj 
incessant ;  and  now  the  jargons  called  Modem  Irish  are  as 
full  of  English  loan-words  as  Breton  is  of  French. 

act  pairlimint,  a  sesiion^  do   dol  .  .  .  docum  acta  pairlimiDt, 
ALC.  1585. 

airteccal,  articls,  gen.  pi.  FM.  1597,  p.  2044. 

balla  wall,  gen.  sg.  ace.  blodhadh  [leg.  bloghadh]  an  bhalla, 
FM.  1595,  p.  1980,  pi.  n.  balladha,  FM.  1572. 

baranta,  warranty  ALC.  1538,  p.  314.  Hence  bardntas,  warranto/, 
FM.  1600,  p.  2164. 

beinnsi,  gen.  sg.  bench,  iustis  Beinnsi  an  Righ,  FM.  1597,  p.  2044. 

brugen,  stri/df  conflict,  ALC.  1531,  p.  276.  N.  £ng.  hargane, 

campa  camp,  FM.  1561,  p.  1586. 

caraiste,  carriage,  do  chaiplibh  caraiste,  FM.  1597,  p.  2032, 
caraisde,  FM.  1598,  p.  2060. 

cing,  king,  queen^  ALC.  1485;  1543,  p.  342 :  cing  Maria,  ALC. 
1547. 

cistincch,  kitchen,  gen.  cistinighe,  FM.  1449,  p.  946. 

commesseoir  commissioner,  ¥M.,  1583,  p.  1802.  pi.  dat.  coroes- 
sieoraibh.  Hence  commessoirecht  commissioner  ship,  FM.  1584, 
p.  1816. 

composeision,  composition,  FM.  1596,  p.  1996. 

corinel  colonel,  FM.  1600,  p.  2224. 

costa  coast,  pi.  dat.  costadhaibh,  FM.  1580,  p.  1732. 

cros  cross,  gen.  croise,  FM.  1600,  p.  2222. 

cupla,  couple,  pi.  dat.  cupladhaibh,  FM.  1599,  p.  2108. 

daoradh,  act  of  making  dear  (costly),  FM.  1598,  p.  2076. 

dignite,  dignity,  FM.  1600. 

diuice,  duke,  ALC.  1307,  1581,  p.  438,  FM.  1449,  p.  964. 
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drama,  drum,  ALC.  15B9,  p.  492,  fuaim  droma,  FM.  1535. 

flsicidh ;>Ay*ieia«,  FM.  1497,  p.  1232;  1582,  p.  1772. 

fleicecht  mtdieal  acimci,  FM.  1504,  p.  274. 

flux  diarrhoea,  FM.  1536. 

gnirdian,  jMorrfifln,  ALC.  1540.     gairdliin,  O'B. 

gairision,  garriton,  pi.  n.  garasuin,  FM.  1599,  p.  2110,  pi.  'lat. 
gairiaionnibh,  FM.  1597,  p.  2014,  garasunaibh,  FM,  1598,  p.  2058. 

%Ma  guard,  FM.  1570,  p.  1638,  1602,  p.  2296. 

general  coccaidh,  FM.  1593,  p.   I960,    geD.  Bg.   geoorala,  FU. 
1596,  p.  2000.      Hence  generaltacht,  generahhip,   FM.  1597, 
2020,  genemlacht,  ibid.  p.  2044. 

giomanach,  ytoman,  pi.   n.    giomanaigh,  ALC.  1561.  gen.   gio- 
manach,   ALC.    1542,  p.   334,    1562,   gfminchoibh,   ALO.   15SI 
»  436. 
f  giosddil.youdny,  ALC.  1582.  Eng.>Hi,  Fr.  gile. 

gobern^ir,  gubeinoir,  governor,  ALC.  1585,  FM.  1856,  p.  1846, 
1586,  p.  470,  Bg.  gen.  gobernora,  FM.  1586,  p.  1844,  goibeniCra, 
ALC.  1586,  p.  472.  Hence  goberoorocht  governorihip,  FM.  1584, 
1596. 

grdinsech,  F.  grange  :  ar  an  Oraiasigb  mboir,  ALC.  1589,  p.  502. 

gnnna,  gonna,  it  ^un,  ALC.  1516,  1523,  1546. 

haiste,  Aa(eh  (of  a  ship!,  comla  an  haiate,  FM.  1587,  p.  1862. 

imperesa,  emprest  (O.-Fr.  emprtue),  gen.  iroporasi,  ALC.  1189. 
An  apocopated  form,  pereas,  gen.  pereiao,  perisi  occurs,  Tig.  1172, 
ALC.  1171,  1183,  I2I0.     Corn,  etnperh. 

lasMs,  justiciary,  AB.  1230,  1234  ;  iustieecht,  o£iee  of  ajutliciary, 
FM.  1492. 

liberti  liherties,  FM.  1585,  pp.  1840,  1842. 

loaid,  lord,  gen.  loaird,  ALC.  1415,  1419,  1535,  Mid.-Eng. 
hutrd,  laverd,  Ags.  klA/ord. 

Mairghrecc,  Slargartt,  FM.  Marghrcc,  ALC.  1364,  gen.  Mair- 
greige,  FM.  1597,  p.  2042. 

maisde,  tnateh  (Fr.  miehf),  FM.  1598,  p.  2072. 

roarg,  a  mark  (money).  Tig.  1156,  ALC.  1546,  1578. 

mai^,  market,  gen.  margaid,  Tig.  1134,  A.I.  1090,  AB.  123L 

muiniasioQ,  mum'tion,  FM.  1599,  pp.  2110,  2116.  gen.  munis- 
L«oin,  FM.  1601,  p.  2272. 

muscaed.  muiktt,  pi.  dot.  musccoedibh,  FM.  1697,  p.  2028. 

NorbuB=iVorwiVA,  FM.  1208. 

ordonass,  ordnance,  ALC.  1516,  1551,  gen.  ordunais,  ALC.  1538, 
p.  314,  dat.  onionii,  ALC.  1581,  p.  444. 
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parliment,  ace.  ar  an  bparliment,  FM.  1696,  p.  1984,^«r/itf»Mii^, 
gt$a.  pairlimint,  ALC.  1686,  p.  466. 

paitent,  letters  patent,  ALC.  1668,  p.  404.     gen.  paiteint,  FM 

1603,  p.  2342. 

^^QcsLch  ffaudy,  ahowi/,  FM.  1669.    "Founded  on  peaeoek? 

^Icepih,  FM.  1699,  p.  2114. 

-pioa&piecSf  FM.  3311.    The  £ng.  piece,  Fr.  piiee,  comes  from  ^k 
Low-Latin  pettium,  which  represents  a  Gaulish  *petlum,  cognat*- 
with  W.  peth,  Pictish  pett,  M.Lr.  euitt,  a  primeval  Celtic  *qveUi-, 

plata/?^^0,  eidedh  ]^\itA  plate-armour,  FM.  1670, 1697. 

Plemendach,  Fleming,  Tig.  1176,  with  pi  for ^  as  in  Plendni^^ 
Plondrus,    Flanders,    ALC.    1686,   pp.   468,   472   (but  gen. 
Flondrais,  FM.  1686,  p.  1866). 

ploit  portion,  pi.  ace.  ploiti,  TF.  p.  28,  £ng.  plotte  porciunci 
Prompt.  Parv. 

pocoit,  pocket,  pouch,  pi.  n.  pocoide  pudair,  FM.  1697,  p.  20^^^^ 
gen.  sg.  pocoide,  ibid.  p.  2072. 

port,/or<,  O'B.     pLn.  puirt,  FM.  1600. 

Portigel,  Poirtengel,  Portugal,  ALC.  1679,  1681,  1689. 

post,  prop,  en-phost,  tole  prop,  FM.  1383,  p.  690,  posta,  O'B. 
pi.  dat.  posdadhaibh,  FM.  1697^  p.  2012.     From  Fjig.post, 

potaire, /?o^^tfr,  FM.  1461,  p.  1014,  note  p. 

praca,  a  large  harrow,  FM.  1600,  p.  2186.    £ng.  brake. 

proaitsi,  ^rorM^,  FM.  1460. 

protexion,  protex,  protection,  FM.  1669,  1574,  1681,  1683,  1592. 

prouision,  FM.  1601,  pp.  2270. 

pudar,  {%an)powder,  FM.  1549,  1572,  gen.  pudair,  FM.  1697, 
p.  2012. 

^unt,  pound,  tri  mili  punt  *  £3000,'  ALC.  1584. 

Te%ihev=.  receiver,  i.e.  agent  or  treasurer,  FM.  1681,  p.  1760. 
Salender,  FM.  1600,  p.  2160,  St,  Leger, 
sep,  sepet  ?  the  chape  of  a  scabbard :  ag  sin  sepea  cloidem,  ALC. 
1244=  ag  sinedh  sepete  a  chloidimh,  Ann.  Conn. 

sirriam,  serriam,  sirriem,  siarrium,  sheriff  (Ags.  scirgerij(^\ 
ALC.  1225,  1247,  1258,  1586,  1688:  suibsirriam,  FM.  1595, 
p.  2108,  sU'kivriwni  ==  sub-sheriff,  ALC.  1587. 

spidel  spital,  ALC.  1242,  tech  spidel,  ALC.  1244,  1245. 
spor,  spur,  ALC.  1376,  FM.  376,  Early  Eng.  spore  (A.-S.  «pof«» 
spura), 

stsitBL,  state,  pomp,  FM.  1599,  p.  2138,  1602,  p.  2296.    Hence 
stitajnhail  stately,  0*!B. 
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statuite,  gen.  sg.  EM.  1600,  p.  2148,  statuiti  itatutes,  FM.  1537, 
.  1444. 

storas  stareSy  gen.  storuis,  FM.  1582  :  Idn  staHU,  FM.  1594,  is 

misprint  for  Idnstdras,  see  Ir.  Ql. 

tdbur,  gen.  pi.  tahara.  Life  of  Aed  Euad,  cited  FM.  1598,  p.  2068, 
ote:  tapur,  FM.  1699,  p.  2132.     tabar,  O'B. 

tdcla  taekle,  pi.  gen.  tdcladh,  FM.  1566,  p.  1582. 

taiplis,  F.  tahl&8t  draughtboard,  gen.  na  taiplissi,  ALC.  1554. 

terma  na  samlina,  Michaelmas  term,  FM.  1591,  1596,  1601. 

treisireir,  treasurer,  ALC.  1579,  tresin^r,  treisineir,  FM.  1541, 
547. 

tr6tuir,  gen.  tretura,  traitor,  FM.  1546,  1679.  Hence  tr^turdba 
aitorous,  FM.  1601,  p.  2258,  treturecht  treason,  FM.  1581,  1588. 

treinse,  sg.  trench,  0'£.  dat.  treinnsi,  FM.  1602,  p.  2310,  pi. 
insidhibh,  FM.  1600,  p.  2192. 

trompadh,  gen.  pi.  trumpets,  FM.  1599,  p.  2128,  2132. 

tronc,  a  trunk,  FM.  1598,  p.  2074. 

tuma^,  attorney,  FM.  1598,  p.  2088.     O'B.'s  tumaidhe  minister. 

nardian,  warden,  ALC.  1585. 

ucsanfort.  This  aira^  \et^6fievov  occurs  in  the  following  passage 
Dm  ALC.  1540,  referring  to  a  literary  congress  at  the  seat  of  the 
[acdermots:  tdngadar  ^ixe  7  oUamain  Eiriond  co  ncsanfport 
inigh  7  engna  cuicidh  Connacht,  ALC.  1540,  where  Mr.  Hennessy 
inders  ucsan/port  by  '  seat.'  I  take  uesanfport  to  be  =s  Oxnajord, 
id  translate :  ''  The  poets  and  oUaves  of  Lreland  came  to  the 
xford  of  the  hospitality  and  knowledge  ^  of  Connanght." 

uers,  verse,  gen.  pi.  uersa,  FM.  1224.  Compound  :  uers-d^n- 
ihuidhecht  verse-making,  ALC.  1224. 

'  Mr.  Hennessy  here  renders  engna  (b  mgne,  Windisch's  Wdrterbncb)  by 
generosity." 
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INDEX 

TO  THE 

PHILOLOGICAL    TRANSACTIONS, 

1888-89-90. 

(By  W.  M.  Wood.) 

*«*  In  this  Index  the  names  of  the  authors  of  articles  are  printed  in  SMALL  capitals. 
The  titles  of  articles  are  placed  between  "inverted  commas"  ("  ").  The  titles 
of  books  criticiaed  or  mentioned  are  placed  in  '  single  inverted  commas '  ('  '). 
Words  explained,  or  their  derivation  treated  of,  are  printed  in  iialics.  The 
Proceedings  of  onl^  one  Session  (1887-8)  are  contained  in  this  volume,  and  the 
Roman  numerals  1,  ii,  iii,  etc.,  refer  to  that  Session.  The  publication  of  the 
A  bitract  of  Proceedings  has  betm  discontinued  since  z883. 


A. 


Abbey  of  the  Island  of  All  Saints, 
368. 

Accado-Sumerian  language,  27. 

Adamnin's  'Vita  Coiumbae,'  392. 

Adjoining  letters  in  Latin,  50. 

"Albanian  in  Terra  d'Otranto,"  by 
Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  second 
edition,  341  et  seq,  [First  ed.,  see 
'*  Fhihl.  Trans.  1882-4,'*  p.  492.] 

Albanian  language,  gradual  extinction 
of  the,  341  et  seg.  ;  interesting 
family  reminiscences  concerning 
the,  342  note, 

Albanian  language,  where  spoken, 
336-339*  341-2,  with  Linguistic 
Maps  Nos.  II.-IX.  and  XL 

Albanian  version  of  one  of  Boccaccio's 
stories;  358. 

Albanian  words  and  phrases  still  in 
use  in  the    Diocese    of  Taranto, 

344-349. 
American  Philosophical  Society's  pro- 

E>sed  conditions  for  a  universal 
nguage,  59  et  seq.  ;  summary  of 
reasons  for  declining  their  invitation 
to  consider  a  basis  for  a  universal 
language,  97. 


Anahuac  *  a  province  in  Mexico,'  144. 

Analogy  in  Latin,  51. 

Andreae,   Dr.    Percy,   **On   the 

Different     MSS.     of     Hampole's 

•  Pricke    of    Conscience,*  **    Proc. 

xiii ;  his  classification  of  the  MSS. 

of,  261. 
Angela^  Mexican  for  '  angel,*  140. 
Anglo-French,   English  words  found 

in,  112  et  seq. 
Anglo-Saxon  names  in  Irish,  426-8. 
Annals  at  Cheltenham,  368. 
Annals  in  the  Lebar  Laignech,  367. 
Annals  of  Boyle,  the,  365. 
Annals  of  Connaught,  the,  368. 
Annals  of  Innisfallen,  the,  365. 
Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  All  Saints, 

368. 
Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 

366. 
Annals  of  Loch  C^,  the,  366. 
Annals  of  Tighemach,  the,  367. 
Annals  of  Uhter,  the,  366. 
Anniversary  Address  (Fifteenth),  23- 

42. 
Aotl^  *  canal,'  a  Mexican  word,  14a 
Appendix,  On  Caxton's  Syntax  and 

atyle^    by  Dr.    Leon  Kellner,   pp. 

i-cxxvi. 
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Article,   the,  in  Slavonic  languages, 

259. 
Aryan  basis  for  a  universal  language, 

Assyrian  language,  26. 

Atkinson,    Professor,   his  edition   of 

the  Lebar  Brecc,  reviewed  by  Dr. 

Whitley  Stokes,  203  et  seq. 
Atlf   'water,'  a  Mexican  word,   1 39, 

140.  143.  "44- 
"  Augments  "  in  VolapUk,  83. 

Aumeieitet    the  original    of  amdette, 

306. 
Axoiotl,  a  Mexican  word,  etymology 

of,  143. 
AMtfca,  Aztlan^  Mexican  for  'Aztecs,* 

144- 


B. 


Babylonian  language,  26. 

Balance  sheets  for  1887,  Proe,  xix  ; 
1888  and  1889,  in  Part  II.  after 
page  204;  1890,434. 

Bat,  *■  thick  stick,'  etymology  of,  I. 

Bauer,  Herr,  the  number  of  vowels 
in  his  Spdin,  69 ;  points  on  which 
he  agrees  and  differs  from  the 
American  Committee  on  Volapiik, 
91,  92. 

BeetU-brow€d,  etymology  of,  130. 

Behaviour,  etymology  of,  1 34. 

Bell,  Mr.  Melville,  quotation  from 
his  *  World- English  '  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  a  universal  language, 

67. 

Blanchardyn  and  Eglantine,  accounts 
of  the  MSS.  and  prints  of  the 
Romance  of,  see  the  **  Appendix  " 
in  Part  II.,  pp.  cxvi-cxxvi. 

Blet,  *  to  become  sleepy,  as  a  pear,' 
derivation  of,  150. 

Boaz,  Mr.  F.,  quotation  from,  on  the 
languages  of  Greenland,  31. 

Boccaccio's  Decameron,  Novel  IX. 
of  the  First  Day,  versions  of, 
in  Italian,  357  ;  Albanian,  358  ; 
Modem  Greek,  359  ;  Gallo-Italic, 
360  ;  Proven9al,  361  ;  Illyrian, 
362  ;  historical  notes  on  the  same, 
363-4. 

Book  of  Deir,  the,  392. 

Book  of  Leinster,  the,  367. 

Bonaparte,  Prince  L.-L.,  "Notes 
on  the  Dialect  of  Urbino,  the  Nasal 
Sounds,  etc.,"  Art.  XII.,  pp.  198- 
203;  "Albanian,  Modem  Greek, 
Gallo-Italic,  Proven9al,  still  in  Use 
(1889)  as  Linguistic  Islands  in  the 


IL 


Neapolitan  and  Sidltan  Provinces 
of  Italy,"  Art.  XIX.,  pp.  335-364, 
with  Ten  Maps  of  Linguistic  Is- 
lands ;  second  edition  of  *V 
in  Terra  d'Otranto,"  341  et  stq. 

Boyle,  the  Annals  oi,  365. 

Bradley,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  Hei 
Dombusch's  paper  on  Volapiil 
Proc,  iv. 

Brandreth,  E.  L.,  account  of  h»^  f, 
work  on  the  Society's  Dictionar^^— ^.^ 
Proc,  xvi. 

British    languages,   .S'-stems    in   th         ^ 
no. 

Broad  Arrow,  The,  6. 

Buggy,  *  a  light  vehicle,'  derivation 
150. 

Bulbring,  Karl  D.,  "On  Tweni 
five    MSS.     of    Richard     Rolk. 
•  Pricke  of  Conscience,'  etc.," 
XVI.,  pp.  261-283. 


C. 


Cacauatl,  Mexican  for  cacao,  141. 
CcUli,  'house,'  a  Mexican  word,   "m.  4a 
Caribbean  Islands,    words  borro^wed 

from  the,  147. 
Cayapas  Indians  of  Ecuador,  lis.t  q{ 

thirty-five  words  of  the,   with      the 

corresponding  Quichua  equivaleofs 

of,  98. 
Cayolli,  '  fly,*  a  Mexican  word,  140. 
Celtic  languages,  5'-stems  in  the,  100 

et  seq. 
Chant U,   'house,'  a   Mexican  word* 

139. 
Cheltenham,  fragment  of  Annals  at^ 

368. 
Chas,  derivation  of,  284. 
Chevron,  derivation  of,  150. 
Chilli,  a  Mexican  word,  142. 
Chinampa,  a  Mexican  word,  143. 
Chronicum  Scotorum,  366. 
CVif/m^,  possible  origin  of,  284. 
Clever,  £.  Friesic  cognate  of,  284. 
Coble,  *  a  kind  of  IxMit,'  definition  of, 

284. 
Cockney,  derivation  of,  151. 
Cockneyisms,    Mr.    Ellis  s    paper  on 

Home  and  Colonial,  Proc,  xiv. 
Cohn,  Corinne,  a  precocious  linguist, 

81. 
Congress  proposed   for  perfecting  a 

universal  language,  59  et  seq. 
Conjugation  of  the  verb  in  Volapiik, 

£t2. 

Connaught,  the  Annals  of,  36& 
Consonant-laws  in  Latin,  316  ^  seq. 
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■ntx,     number     required     in 

Domhusch.  Mr.,  first  drew  the  alien- 

r'l     Spclin     and     Schleyer's 

tion  of  the  l-hilological  Society  to 

pUlt,    and    those    proposed  bj 

VolapUk,  67  ;  his  paper  on  VoUpuk, 

J'r«.  ii  :  discussion  thereon,  iii-v. 

Dot,  a  Dutch  word=A.S.  Dalt,  288. 

,    'copal'    resin,    a    Mexican 

Dowi!,  a  term  in  falconry,  etymology 

*  143' 

of,  3- 

1  MS.  of  the  ■  Pricke  of  Con- 

Aw«,  deuiH-/tal»tr,  a  proposed  sub- 

Ec," 265. 

stitute  for,  4,  5. 

Drain,  derivation  of,  !«. 

'a  pcl-lamb,'  derivation  of, 

Draughl-Aouti,  ■  privy, "^derivation  of. 

'a  bottle,'  deriTHtion  of,  185. 

Draughts,  '  a  game,'  meaning  of  the 

tl-iani,   -a  pet-lamb,'  deriva- 

06285. 

Drtam,  derivation  of,  153. 

kr,  an  assumed  O.  Fr,  word. 

K>  authority  for  it,  9. 

"U  .SJ 

leoge,'^. 

DHck,  derivation  of,  153. 

s  Menican  word.  143. 

Dust,  derivation  of.  154. 

{perhaps}  'a  cobler,'  ctyrao- 
of,  1  ;  correction  of,   t50. 

Dyi,  derivation  of,  154. 

■  mischievous  boy,'  derivation 

16. 

E. 

CrayfT,  Crart,  Cray,  •  a  Itind 

Mil  ship,'  derivation  of,  3S6. 

'an  opeti  lamp,'  derivation 

v.,   Mr.   EIIU's  account  of  (since 

il;ivationof..86. 

published).  Prut.  liv. 

Eam/sl,  'a  pledge,  security,'  etymo- 

\oS1  of.  S- 

'fine  brolh,'derivation  of,  187. 

Ecuador,  list  of  wonis  of  the  Cayapas 

Tin  Inscriptions,  the  wide  lin- 

Indians  in  the  interior  of,  98- 

ic  iield  covered  by  the  phrase, 

Eldon,   Lord,   his   dictum    on   shaU 

and  will.  S9. 

nnologj  of.  a. 

Ellis,   Alex.    J.,    "  On  the   Con- 

names in  Irish,  Z^IS^' 

ditions  of  ft   Universal   Language, 

in  Reference  to  the   Invitation   of 

the  American  Philosophical  Society 

D. 

Delegates  to  a   Congress   for   per- 

Im, 'ft  corncrake,'  derivation 

fecting  a  Universal  Language  on  an 

13- 

Aryan    Ba.sis,    and    its    Report    on 

Brivationof.  153. 

VolapUk."  Art.    IV.,   pp.   59-98  ; 

It.  G.,  his  remarks  on  Herr 

boKh's  paper    on    VoUpuk. 

paper  on    Volapuk,   Pnx.    iii ;  his 

account  of  the  present  stale  of  Part 

Hymotf^  of,  3, 

V.  of  his  '  Early  English  Pronun- 

derivation of,  153. 

ciation.'  Proc.  xivi  "  Home    and 

ic  Book  of,  39*. 

Colonial  Cockneyisms,"  Prx.  xiv. 

eentiis.Rev.  D.  L.,  information 

Elworthv,  F.  T,,    "  Western  En- 

led   by,    regarding    Albanian 

glish  Dialects,"  ix. 

Ki  in  the  diocese  of  Taranlo, 

Engit,  IngU,  'a  favourite,'  derivation 

of,  154- 

wary  Evening,"  Prix.  v. 

Engbsh  Etymology,  notes  on,  by  Prof. 

A3. 

^ikeat,  1-32;    ISO-i7(  ;  384-315. 

Htgs  in  Latin,  52. 

English   words   borrowed    from    the 

West   Indies.    \^  tt  stq  -.  alpha- 

«kyday^'3. 

betical  list  of  the  words  discussed. 

louoewordin  AS.,  3- 

171. 

.*IUbu)g-T«»el,'  derivation  of, 

English  words  found  in  Anglo-French. 

fc 

^^^^^ 
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Entice,  etymology  of,  5. 

£speranto»  Dr.,  his  scheme  for  a 
universal  language,  82 ;  on  Inter- 
national language,  Proc.  v. 

EsquimauXf  derivation  of,  154. 

Etymologically  interesting  Irish  words, 

370-4- 
Etymologies,  English,  1-22;  150 171; 

284-315. 


F. 


Faldstool,  derivation  of,  29a 

Fallow,  derivation  of,  155. 

Fanteagui,  'worry,  bustle,  etc.,'  de- 
rivation of,  290. 

Feon,  etymology  of,  6. 

Filbert,  derivation  of,  155. 

Final  vowels  in  Latin,  49. 

Firk,  *  to  beat,'  derivation  of,  290. 

First  declension,  the,  in  Russian, 
258. 

Fit,  various  meanings  of,  290-292. 

Fives,  'a  horse-disease,'  derivation 
of,  292. 

Flabbergast,  *  to  scare,'  derivation  of, 
292. 

Flaw,  *  a  gust  of  wind,*  derivation  of, 
292. 

Fleischhaker,  Robert  von,  *•  On 
the  Old  English  Nouns  of  more 
than  one  Gender,"  Art.  XIV.,  pp. 

235-254. 
Flip,  derivation  of,  155. 

Flotsam,  etymology  of,  8. 

Foin,  *  to  thrust  with  a  sword,*  ety- 
mology of,  7. 

Four  Masters,  the,  366. 

Fraby,  Fred,  letter  from,  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  proposing  the  perfecting  a 
Universal  Language,  60. 

Funk,  derivation  of,  155. 

Furlong,  meaning  of,  292. 

FuRNiVALL,  Dr.,  his  copy  of  the 
*  Pricke  of  Conscience,'  265  ;  his 
extracts  from  the  Lichfield  Cathe- 
dral MSS.  of  the,  279  ;  his  remarks 
on  Herr  Dornbusch's  paper  on 
Volapiik,  Proc,  iii ;  his  account  of 
Thomas  Vicary,  Proc,  x  et  seq. 


G. 


Gallant,  derivation  of,  293. 

Gallo- Italic  language,  where  spoken, 

340,    with   Linguistic   Maps   Nos. 

Vlll.  and  XL 


Gallo-Italic  version  of  one  of  Boc- 
caccio's stories,  360. 

Gambeson,  *  a  quilted  jacket,'  deriva- 
tion of,  293. 

Gambol,  derivation  of,  293. 

Gang,  derivation  of,  156. 

Gamep,  'a  small  mat,'  derivation  of, 
294. 

Gay,  derivation  of,  294. 

Genealogical  tree  of  the  MSS.  of 
RoUe's  *  Piicke  of  Conscience,' 
to  face  page  262  (explanation  of  it, 
pp.  262-265). 

Genitive  case  in  Russian,  difficulty 
of  the,  255. 

Georgian  language,  the,  a  linguistic 
puzzle,  39. 

Ghatul,  derivation  of,  156. 

Ghoul,  derivation  of,  294. 

Gigging,  derivation  of,  294. 

Gite,  Gyte,  derivation  of,  294. 

Glossary  in  Professor  Atkinson's 
translation  of  the  Passions  and 
Homilies  in  the  Lebar  Brecc 
criticized  by  Dr.  Stokes,  215-232. 

Goluptious,  derivation  of,  295. 

Gooseberry,  derivation  of,  156. 

Gorce,   *  a  pool  of  water  to  keep 
in,'  etymology  of,  8. 

Gourd,  *  false  dice,'  derivation  of,  296, 

Grose,  derivation  of,  157. 

Grutdle,   *  pan  for  baking  cakes  on 
derivation  of^  158. 


H. 


JI,  the  aspirate,  difficulty  in,  73. 
Hain,  H.  M.,  'Grammar  of VoUpiik^^ 

85. 
Hale,  derivation  of,  296. 
Hall,  B.,  quoted,  3. 
Hampole's   *  Pricke    of  Conscience*  ' 

Dr.  Andreae's  paper  on  the  MSS. 

of,  Proc.  xiii;  261. 
Hand  of  Glory,  derivation  of,  295. 
Hastelets,  '  part  of  the  inwards  of  i 

wild  boar,'  derivation  of,  158. 
Havoc,  translation  of,  296. 
Hayti  and    Cuba,   words    borrowed 

from,  145. 
Head,  figurative  expressions  in  con- 
nexion with  the  word,  Proc,  xviil 
Health,  various  meanings  of  the  woid, 

Proc.  xvii. 
Heart,  various  meanings  of  the  word, 

Proc,  xvii. 
Heat,  in  horse-racing,  Proc,  xvi. 
Henderson,  Mr.,  his  Lingua  based  on 

Latin,  80. 
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I 


I   I]«teroclite«  in  Modern  and  Middle 

Irish,  loS  ilsrf. 

Hisiortcal  and  Bihliograpliical  Noles 

on   various    iiun-Ilalian   languages 

spoken      in    some    pacts    of    Italy, 

//ai»t/o/  =  'go  lo  pot,   l8. 

i/<lg,  as  the  Hret  portion  of  place- 
names,  397. 

Sane,  original  meaning  of,  Prot.  xvi. 

Home  and  Colonial  Cociineyisnis, 
Mt.  Ellis's  paper  on,  Prx.  liv. 

Hemi-RtUi,  origin  of  [he  invention  of 
the  term,  Prx.  ivi. 

Hene,  'a  slone,'  derivation  of,  159. 

HtrM-cevrscT,  Htru-jcurttr,  '  a  dialer 
ID  horses,'  etymology  of,  9. 

Hughes,  Prof.,  his  printing  tel^raph, 

Hiflyburly,   'a  tumult,   correction  in 

the  derivation  of,  159. 
Butch,  etymology  of,  12. 


I. 

f,  the  rirtne  in  an,  65. 

U,  derivation  of,  297. 
lUyrian  language,  where  spoken,  340, 

with  Linguistic  Map  Ko.  III. 
lUyrian  vetsion  of  one  of  Uoccaccio'l 

stories,  361, 
Imperfect     and     aorist,    their    early 

disappearance  ftom  Russian,  257. 
Initial  ve  in  Latin,  46. 
Innisfallen,  the  Annals  of,  365. 
Inscription  of  S.  Vigeans.  39I. 
"  iDlemalional  "  or  rational  language, 

mentioneij,  Pnt.  v. 
Irish  Annals,  linguistic  value  of  the, 

36s  tt  i/q. 
Ireland,  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of,  366. 
Irish  Annals,  Three  Fragments  of,  367. 
Irish  loans  from   Anglo-Saxon,  418- 


433- 
Irish  loans  from  Old-French,  3^4-387. 
Irish  loans  from  Old-Norse.  424-6. 
Irish  loans  from  Wclih,  389-90 
Irish  words  elymologically  interesting, 

370.4. 
Irregular  namerats  in  Russian,  260. 
Italian  simple  sounds,  table  of,  20t- 


n  of  01 


20J. 
Italian  < 


Ivt,  at  Htrb  Ivt,  derivation  of,  z 


I   Mexican   word,   deriva 


Kappadokia,  ai 
»7- 


t,  the  language  of, 

1,  Dh.  Lbon,  "  Canon's 
Syntax  and  Style,"  etc.,  see  llie 
"Appendix,"  printed  in  Part  H,, 
pages  i-cxxvi,  [For  Contents  of  this 
paper  see  its  page  iii.) 

Kerckhoffs,  M.,  Director  of  the 
Academy  far  Votapiik,  on  the  num- 
ber of  vowels  in  Volapiik,  69  ; 
books  on  Voiapiilc  by,  85. 

Key  to  Albanian  phonetic  symbols, 
343- 

King's  '  Art  of  Cookery,' quoted,  17. 

Kirchof,  Alfred,  ■  Grammar  of 
Volapiik.'    85. 

Knave  of  Clubs,  the,  ij. 


L  (in  combinilion  with  preceding 
letters),  the  diificully  of,  73. 

Laeaittt,  Sir  J.,  341, 

Laki.  not  a  borrowed  form,  hut  a 
genuine  English  word,  298. 

Lampas,  *  a  horse- disease,'  derivation 
of,  299. 

Lamfiers,  Laaimfas,   '  thin  silk,'  deri- 

Laogue  Internationale,  Dr.Espetanto's 

scheme  for  a  universal  language.  Si. 
Latioiiri/,  etymoli^y  of,  13. 
LateA,   'to   moisten,'    derivation   of) 

300. 
Latin  consonant. laws,  316  el  siq. 
Latin  Language,  Vocalic  Laws  of  the, 

43  f  "V- 
Latin,  Irish  loans  from,  37S-3K4, 
Latin,  loan-words  in,  ilzitstq. 
Lavrer,    'to   tack  against  the  wind,' 

derivation  of,  159. 
Zai,   '  untilled  land,'  300  ;  Lia,  Let, 

'  a  pasture,'  derivations  of,  301. 
Lebar    Brecc,     Professor    Atkinson's 

Edition  of  the,   reviewed  by   Dr. 

Whitley  Stokes,  203  it  iiq. 
Leiiar  Laignech,  Annals  in  the,  3G7.   , 
Lecan  Mic  FirUlsigh,  the  Lost  book 

of,  366. 
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Leclcjr,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  Herr 
Dornbusch's  paper  on  Volaput, 
Prvc.  iv. 

Lfet,  derivation  of,  i6a 

Leileis,  dillicullj  in  dislingniihing 
pain  of,  71. 

Liana,  Liani,  '  cordage  fonned  by 
climbiog  planls,'  derivation  of,  302. 

Lichfidd  Cathednd  MSS.  of  tbe 
'  Priclie  of  Conscience,'  179. 

Umptt,  Latin  origin  of,  302. 

Lingo,  derivation  of,  160. 

Lingua,  the  name  of  Mr.  Hcnder^ori's 
scheme  for  a  universal  language.  So. 

Linguistic  Islands  (including  Maps), 
where  non- Italian  languages  are 
spoken  in  the  Neapolitan  and 
bicihan  Provinces,  21S-2A3- 

linguistic  value  of  the  Irish  Annals, 

List  of  Members  corrected  to  July, 
1888,  printed  in  Part  I.  ;  August, 
16, 1890,  printed  in  Pari  II. ;  July, 
1S91,  printed  in  Pan  III. 

Loan-vords  in  Latin,  tjx  el  s/^. 

Loch  C^,  Che  Annals  of,  366. 

Long-vowela  in  Latin.  53. 

Lord's  Prayer,  The,  in  Albanian  and 
"  varying 


350- '  ! 


1  the 


Albanian  dialect  of  Italy,  351-354, 
five  other  varieties  of  the,  354-356, 
Low-Latin  words  in  Irish,  375-8. 


M. 

■m  (/)  stems  in  Russian,  359. 
Maguey    and    fuli/ue,    non -Mexican 

words,  144. 
AfalliK,  Mexican  for  Martin,  (38. 
Manilo,  '  a  spirit  or  fetish,'  derivation 

Mataieut,      Maraboa,       '  saints      or 

relieiotti    persons,'    derivation    of, 

161. 
Marcasite,   'a.  kind  of  iron  pyrites,' 

derivation  of,  161. 
Marry  Git,  derivation  of,  301. 
Marten,  derivation  of,  303. 
Maunder,  'to  drivel,'   derivation  of, 

303- 


Mean,  '  to  moan,'  derivation  of,  304. 
Mcrse,  Mees,   'a  mansion,  etc.,' deri- 
vation of;  304. 

Melocolime,    'quince,'   derivation    of, 


Merdles,  'a  game,' derivation  of,  161. 
Mell,  a  Mexican  word,  144. 
Mexkall,  'a  Mexican,'  140. 
Mexico,  pronunciation  of,  138, 
Mexico,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Skeal's  article 

on  the  language  of,  137  el  uq. 
MUk,  the  verb,  305. 
MiUi,  'a  field,'  s  Mexican  word,  13S. 
Mite,  'aamatIcoin,'derivalionof,  305. 
MaecasiiH,  derivation  of.  162- 
Modem     Greek     language,     where 

spoken,   339-40,    with     Linguiuii; 

MapsNos,  VH,  and  X. 
MoJem    Greek   version    of  one   of 

Hoccaccio'i  stories,  359. 
Modem   Russian  compared   with  its 

earlier     forms,      and     with      other 

Slavonic  langoages,  155  rf  seq. 
Modificalion  of  original  diphthongs 

in  Latin,  56. 
'  Moditied '  11  in  Latin,  43. 
MoUaiid,  'high  ground,' =i«oiw-.J»iirf, 

305- 
MotiHtls,  derivation  of,  306. 
MmlaBia,   Motilanl,    fencing  lenns, 

derivation  of,  30;. 
Moose,  derivation  of,  163. 
MuRriLt,  W.  R,,   "An  Attempt  to 

Explain  somePecutisriries  of  M  odem 

Russian,"  etc.  Art.  XV.,  pp.  155-  - 

»6o, 
MoHRTs,  Dr.  R.,  his  edition  of  the= 

'PHcke  of  Conscience,' 261  ;  "Pili^ 

Miscellanies."  Proe.  vi. 
Moleukfoma,  Mexican  for  lUrnfnuMa^- 

139. 
Mulatto,  derivation  of,  i6». 

Murray,  Dr.  J.  A.  H..  "On  th-  . 

term  beetle-brewtd,   and   the   woC""— 
tehaviour,"  Atl  VIIL,  pp.  130-1  3^E 


Nahiiatl,  '  Mexican,'  137. 
Nasal  sounds  of  the  dialect  of  Urt 
99rfjn7. 


Nan.  . 

Mexican  word,  137. 
Niuiae,  'near,'  a  Mexican  word,  ^^. 

Neculli,  'honey,' a  Mexican  word,  l .<& 

Nenuphar,     Nupkar,     'ihc    yct3fc>i 

water-lily,'  derivation  of,  i6j. 
Nest,  derivation  of,  163. 
New  Umbrian,  changes  in,  JJ. 
Nol-pated,  '  hair  cut  uiort,'  dcrivB.<j(iD 

of.  306. 
Nonn^endings  in  Latin,  47. 
Noun-slems  In  Latin,  47. 
A'.i-slems,  III, 
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'»umi!ts,    'the   entrails  of   a   deer,' 
etyiiiulo^  uf,  14,  163. 
NumcroU  u  Kiusian,  236. 

O. 

Obsidian,   'a  Iciod  of  vilreoiu  lava,' 

etymology  of,  14- 
OcdoU.  Mexicao  for  '  tiger,'  derivation 

(VlJuijfenans  of   Kilronan,   the  lost 

Book  of  the,  366. 
Old  Egyptian  languaee,  35. 
Old  English  noiuii,  235-254- 
Old-French  words  in  Irish,  384-387. 
Old-N'otse  names  and  other  woids  in 
Irish,    41^-424;    Irish   loans  irom 
434-6. 
Old  Uinbrian,  changes  in,  54. 
Oltnu,  Mexican  for  Larcnia,  138. 
OUphant,  Mrs.,  ambiguoua  use  uf  the 

word  vrill  by,  IJ9. 
Omilii,  etymology  ot  306. 
O'Mulconry,  the  lost   Boolcs  of  the 

Can,  366. 
'  Open '  vowels  m  Latin,  49. 
Oiinch,  an  early  example  of,  307. 
Olli,  'road,'  a  MexicaJi  word,  140, 


/b//,  etymology  of,  I S- 

"Piil  Miscellanies,"  by  Dr.  Morris, 

Prcc.  vi. 
/tun,  name  of  the  Knave  of  Clubs,  15. 
Pitmfhiet,  etymology  of,  IJ. 
f^rmang,  'a  measure  of  longdistance,' 

derivation  uf,  163. 
Parent -speeches  of  language,  -iittstq. 
Pargit,  '  lo  plaister  B  wall, '  etymology 

oi;  16. 
Fauli,    Kheinold,   his   suggestion  of 

the  medixval  inslitutioD  of  annal- 

wnting,  365. 
J'tdre,  Pflraitin,  Mexican   for  Peter, 

PHtrkin,  141. 
J'tlttitr,  '  a  furrier,'  2. 
J>dix,  Mexican  for  FiHx,  137. 
Peri,  'blueiahgniy,'derivatLonof,  307, 
PetsJan  texts  of  Darius,  the,  26. 
Pttall,  Mexican  for  '  mat,'  144, 
Phesn.     Set  Feon. 
Philosophical    Society    of   America, 

adverse  report  on  Volapiik  by  their 

Committee,  S5  el  icq. 
Phrreian  languaee,  39- 
PKuHinny,  Pickattinny,  'a  negro  or 

mulatto  infant,'  derivBlion  of,  307. 


Pictish  Chroiiiclc.  the,  392. 

pLcUsh    names  and  uihei   words   in 

Irish,  390-418. 
Piets,  four  irrecondleable  hypotheses 

as  lo  their  linguistic  and  ethnological 

affinities.  392. 
Pile,  'astalie,' derivation  of,  164. 
Finches,    Mr.,    his    discovery   of  the 

language    of  ancient    Kappadokio, 

*7- 
FiH/old,  derivation  of,  164. 
Ploei,   'astiuli  Scotch  coin,'  deriva- 
tion of,  164. 
"  Plumes  d'cMr(nc^,"  an  early  form 

of  oslrkh,  307. 
Pomptlmoest,  Pomflemoase,   '  a  shad- 


Popoca, 


k,'  der 


FopixaltpHl,  a  volcano  in  Mexico,  144. 
Pot.  togti  lo.  derivation  of,  17. 
Poverty  of  the  lense-syatcm  In  Russian, 

257. 
'  Pretonic    letters  in  Latin,  47. 
'  Pdcke  of  Conscience.'  analysis   of 

the  various  readings  of  the  MSS. 

of  the,  261  el  sfq. 
Printing    types,     new,     required   in 

Volapilk,  72. 
Provenpil  lan^age,   where   spoken, 

340,  with  Linguistic  Map  No.  IV. 
Proven9al  version  of  one  of  Boccaccio's 

stories,  361. 
Ptolemy's  Gef^taphy,  392. 
PuU,  derivation  of,  308. 
Putit,  origin  of,  18. 
Puis,  '  a  cat,'  derivation  of,  308. 


Qiiasiia.  derivation  of,  308. 
Quauhnetufayolli,    *bee,'  a  Mnican 

word,  140. 
Quauill,  'tree,'  a  Mexican  word,  140. 
QuroH,  "a  Bench,' derivationoii  309. 
Quichua  words,  list  of,  99. 
Qtap,  derivation  of,  I64. 


R,  the  difficulty  of,  73. 


Kail,  • 


>a  of.  I 


Rteheal,     '  recall '     (hunting    term], 

derivation  of,  165. 
'  Re -com  position  '  in  Latin,  52. 
Xeest,   Rril,    IVretst,    'a   part    of   a 

plough,' derivation  of,  i6j. 
Reei,  derivation  o(  i6j. 
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Reeves,  Dr.,  'Culdecs,'  392. 

Reveille,  derivation  of,  309. 

Jiidt  *to  clear  ground,*  derivation  of, 
166. 

Jiigol,  *a  circlet,'  derivation  of,  310 

Rill,  *  a  streamlet,'  derivation  o^  166. 

Rwelled^  'wrinkled,' etymology  of,  18. 

RobbinSy  derivation  of,  310. 

Rolle,  Richard,  his  '  Pricke  of  Con- 
science,' 261. 

Romance  of  Blanchardyn  and  Eglan- 
tine, account  of  the  MSS.  of,  by 
Dr.  Leon  Kellner,  see  the  Appendix 
in  Part  II.,  pp.  cxvi-cxxvi. 

Romance  phrases  still  in  use  in  the 
Diocese  of  Taranto,  349. 

Roots,  the  impracticability  of  any,  on 
an  artificial  scheme,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  universal  language,  78 
et  seq. 

Root-syllables,  change  of,  in  Latin,  44. 

Rossi,  Monsignor  R.,  thanks  accorded 
to,  341. 

RotheTy  *  an  ox,'  derivation  of,  167. 

Runty  *  a  bullock,'  derivation  of,  168. 

Russian  nouns,  formation  of,  256. 

Russian  phonetics,  255  et  seq. 

Rusty  derivation  of,  168. 


S. 


Samenhof=Dr.  Esperanto,  82. 

Santoro,  Signor  Cosimo,  341. 

Sayce,  the  Rev.  Prof.,  "  The 
Fifteenth  Anniversary  Address 
delivered  by, "  Art.  II.,  pp.  23-42. 

ScabiouSy  *  a  plant,*  derivation  of,  168. 

ScambUy  *  to  struggle,'  is  allied  to 
scamper  and  shambUy  310. 

Schleyer,  Herr,  the  inventor  of 
Volapiik,  63  et  seq,  ;  his  statement 
of  the  principles  of  a  universal 
language,  93. 

Scotorum,  Chronicum,  366. 

ScauTy  '  to  run  hastily  over,*  deri- 
vation of,  310. 

.SV«r,  Skirty  *  to  nm  rapidly  over,' 
derivation  of,  311. 

J'-slems  in  the  Celtic  languages,  100 
et  seq.  ;  in  British  languages,  1 10. 

Sequin y  *a  die  for  coins,'  derivation 
of,  168 

Sere,  *  withered,'  derivation  of,  168. 

Shall  and  willy  illustrations  of  the 
confusion  of,  19. 

Shaddocky  derivation  of,  311. 

Sharey  *  to  fork  the  legs,'  derivation 
of,  312. 

.S/4a//^=*  scatter,'  18. 


Shiriy  derivation  of,  3 1 2. 

Skeat,  the  Rev.  Prof.,  "Notes on 
English  Etymology,"  Art.  I.,  pp. 
1-22  ;  "A  Second  List  of  English 
Words  found  in  English  French," 
Art.  VIL,  pp.  112-130;  "The 
Language  of  Mexico ;  and  Words 
of  West-Indian  Region,"  Art  IX., 
pp.  137-149;  "Notes  on  English 
Etymology,"  Art.  X.,pp.  150-171  ; 
"Notes  on  English  Etjrmology," 
Art.  XVIL,  pp.  284-315.  [Full 
alphabetical  lists  of  the  words  con- 
tained in  these  Articles  are  given 

on  pp.  22,  1 14-130.  H9.  17".  315I 
Skene's  '  Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and 

Scots,'  392. 
Skirrety    Skerrety   *A  plant  allied  to 

thewater-parsnep,  derivation  of^  313. 
ScpAy,  *  a  title  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,' 

derivation  of,  168. 
SoundeTy  •  herd  of  wild  swine,'  313. 
S^usey  SowsCt  *  to  plunge  down  npoo 

suddenly,'  etymology  of,  18. 
South  America,  words  borrowed  from, 

147- 
South -Eastern  Sosiana,  the  language 

of,  27. 
SparutTy  '  canopy  of  a  bed, '  derivatioic^K-^ 

of,  314. 
'  Speckled  Book,'  or  the  Lebar 

203  et  seq, 
Spelin,  points  in  which  it  is  superic 

to    Volapiik,    91  ;    the    value   or 

96. 
Sprague,     C.     E.,     '  Handbook 

Volapuk,'85. 
Stalwart y  derivation  of,  314. 
Stammer y  derivarion  of,  314. 
Staniely   'a  kind  of  hawk,'  etymola: 

of,  20. 
Steward,  origin  of,  22. 
Stoffel,  C. ,  his  article  on  Decoy^  2. 
Stokes,   Whitley,   D.C.L.,   " 

.S"-stems  in  the  Celric  Languag«^=^=s," 

Art.  VI.,  pp.   loo-iii  ;  "On  1         ro- 

fessor   Atkinson's    Edition   of  the 

Passions  and  Homilies  in  the  L^^^bar 

Brecc,"    Art.  XIII.,  pp.  203-2-      J4  ; 

his  proposed  etymologies  of 

words  in  the  Lebar  Brecc,  23; 

"  On  the  Linguistic  Value  of 

Irish     Annals,       Art.     XX., 

365-443- 
Stopy  derivation  of,  314. 

5/£7«/,  *  a  conflict,' derivation  of,    J/^ 

Stress-accent     and     pitch-acceor    in 

Latin,  46. 
Sullivan,  A.  M.,  inventor  of  the  tcro) 

Home  RiUe^  Proc,xy\» 
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■                                    T. 

Utbino,  the  dialect  of,  198  it  itq. 

Table  of  Italiui  simple  gounds,  i 

203. 

V. 

Tuanto,    Albanian    and     Romance 

_       voids  still  in  use  in  the  Djucese  of. 

t'agrant,  derivation  of,  33,  315. 

t^344-3S'- 

^Biacalli,  '  lemplc,    a  Mexican  word, 

17. 

V  ■40' 

Verb-endings  in  Latin,  47. 

W7MI.  Menimn  for  God,  140. 

Vicary,  Thomas,  firstreaidenl  surgeon 

governor    of   St.     Bartholomew's, 

"39- 

Dr,    FumiyiU's   account   of,    Froc. 

Teita  d'Otranlo,   Albanian  language 

spoken  in,  341  fl  sof. 

Vigeans,  S.,  inscription  of,  392. 

TclU  of  Profeiisor  Atkinson's  trans- 

tnlion  of  the  Passions  and  Homilies 

43  cl  srq. 

in  the  Lobar  Brecc,  206. 

Volapuk,  HenK.  Dombusch's  paper 

riut/i,  derivation  of,  17a 

on,  Proc.  ii. 

Tkterbo,    'large  Ime,'  deiivation  of, 

169. 

Society's   Report   on,   S9  "  "t-  ; 

Three  Fragments  oflrish  Annals,  367. 

ignored    by   the   American   Philo- 

Twi, Mexican  for  Diia.  138. 

sophical  Society,  6  Iff  l<9.l  eminently 
suitable  as  the  basis  of  a  univeral 

Tigberaach.  ttie  Annals  of,  367. 

riaih,     'earth,'  a   Mexican    word,' 

language,  63  e/i/y.  ;   the  at  present 

139- 

scanty  literature  of,  81  ;  points  in 

Tlofua,  'to  ca^  a  Mexican  word,  141. 

which  it  is  superior  to  Spelin,  90 ; 

Titl/i,  '  fire,'  a  Mexican  word,  139. 

the  American  Committee  on,  points 

n«a/].  Mexican   for  the  blundered 

on  which    Prof.  Kauer  differs  from 

English  lomaio.  I43. 

and  agrees  with,  91,  02  ;  the  value 

TeMk-uil,   'egg,'  a   Mexican  word, 

of,  ^b. 

7WA  'hen,'  a  Mexican  word,  140. 

W. 

Translation     of     the     Passions    and 

Homilies  in  the   Lebar   Brecc,  by 

IVave,  derivation  of,  170. 

Professor  Atkinson,  20S  it  srq. 

lyay/arifig,    'travelling,'    derivation 

Traititm,  derivation  of,  315. 

of,  17a 

Treasurer's  Cash  Accounts  for  1887, 

Welsh,  Irish  loans  from,  389-90. 

_      Ptk.    xix;    1888   and   1889,    see 

Welsh  settlers  in  Tyrawley,  389. 

West-Indian  origin,   woim  of,    137 

H^    blank  p^e,  104  ;  for  1890,  434. 

^■TJtffr,  "protoxide  of  line,' derivation 

from  the.  144. 

B^Twitch,  derivation  of.  315. 

Western  Asia,  importance  of  the  ex- 

■ TyW/,  'princeof  cats.'deri»ationof, 

tinct  languages  of,  25. 

Western  English  dialects,  F.   T.  El- 

worthy's  paper  on,  Proc.  ix. 

Whaklon,    E.    R.,    "The  Vocalic 

Laws    of   the    L^tin    Lauguage," 

Art.    UL,    pp.    4358;    "Loan- 

Words   ill  Latin,"   Art.   XL.  pp. 

173-197!    "On    Latin  Consonant- 

■   cuter,  the  Annals  of,  366. 

laws."  Art.  XVIIL.  pp.  316-335. 

Unlaute  in  Volapuk,  68. 

WAkc/u.  see  mtch. 

Unaccented  voweU  in  Latin,  48. 

Whimbrti.  'a  sort  of  curlew,'  etymo- 

UniverMl language,  Schleyer's  slate- 

logy  of,  22. 

ment  of  the  principles  of  a.  93. 

lYigiBaiH,  derivation  of,  171. 

Universal  language,  various  schemes 

W11.CZVNSKI,   Gt!STAVus,   "Thirty- 

proposed  for  a.  62. 

five  Words  of  the  Cayapas  Indians 

Universal    language,   proposed    con- 

in the  Interior  of  Ecuador,"  Art. 

ditions  for  a,  J9  a  leq. 

v.,  pp.  98-99. 

nm?  s:.  z,.s.  ^ 
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i.,  in  the  Chair. 

luo  English  Etymologies," 
.P.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (A  copy 
ill  also  appcur  in  the  lyans- 


>er  18,  1887. 

|.,  in  the  Chair. 

;ie  Keltic  Neuter  Steins  in  *%"  by 
s  V.P.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  M.A.  This 
ctiofis  for  1888-90. 


;    a ,  December  2, 1887. 

•  iir,  D.Lit.,  M.A.,  in  Uw  Chair. 
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paper  will  appear  in  the  Transactions  for 
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Wilkins,  Bishop,  quotation  from  his 
'  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character 
and  a  Philosophical  Language/  78. 

Windhill,  Yorkshire,  Dr.  Joseph 
Wright's  paper  on  the  dialect  of, 
Proc.  viL 

Woodhouse,  Sir  Wm.,  quoted,  2. 

Wright,  Dr.  Joseph,  **The  Dia- 
lect of  Windhill,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,**  Proc,  vii. 


X. 

Xolotl^    'servant,  slave,'  a  Mo^ 
word,  143. 


Y. 

Yam^  '  a  kind  of  fruit,*  derivatii 
171. 


STEPHEN  AUSTIN  AND  SONS,   PiUNXKKS,  HBRllroilD 


PHILOLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


Friday,  Noyember  4, 1887. 

R.  F.  Weymouth,  D.Lit.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  read  was:  "Notes  on  some  English  Etymologies," 
T)y  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat,  V.P.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (A  copy 
of  this  paper  is  sent  herewith,  and  it  will  also  appear  in  the  Trans- 
€iet%onB  for  1888-90.) 


Friday,  November  18,  1887. 

H.  Bradley,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  read  was :  "On  the  Keltic  Neuter  Stems  in  iS,"  by 
the  Honourable  Whttley  Stokes,  V.P.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  M.A.  This 
paper  will  appear  in  the  Transactions  for  1888-90. 


Friday,  December  2, 1887. 

R.  F.  Weymouth,  D.Lit.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  read  was:  "On  some  English  Etymologies,"  by  H. 
Bbadley,  Esq.  This  paper  will  appear  in  the  Transactions  for 
1888-90. 

Vo.  61. 


PniLOLOfliCAi.  SociKi 


A.  J. 


Friday,  December  16,  1887. 

Ellib,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  riei-Pri-iident,  in  the  Choir. 


A  paper  was  read  by  Herr  K.  Dohnbcsck  on  "  Volapiik."  He  ^ 
explaiued  thut  Volapiik  wna  a  new  language,  proposed  for  inter-  — 
national  ubb,  and  first  published  in  ontline  in  1879  by  the  inTentor,  ._-, 
Schteycr  of  Konatanz.  The  idea  of  a  rational  language  was  far  -r^t 
from  new,  as  it  had  been  worked  at  by  Bishop  Wilkina,  hy  Leibniz.  _  ;. 
and  Ly  Descartes.  Among  modem  writers,  ProL  Max  Miiller  had  .g~d 
recognized  the  possibility  of  an  artificial  language,  and  hod  pointed  -^Esd 
out  that  SDch  n  system  might  be  made  far  more  regular,  complete,^  ^s, 
and  easy  of  acquwition  than  any  existing  idiom.  There  wcre^^i^-B 
several  significant  facts  in  other  departments  of  life  showing  tb^^»^e 
need  for  an  international  language.  Thus  we  had  the  Tn~Tri"iT^  ^i] ^ 
system,  now  almost  universal  on  the  Continent,  chemical  notation  _ 
telegraphic  and  murine  fiignals,  musical  symbols,  etc.  It  might  h 
objcclcd  that  an  artificiftl  language  waa  an  absurdity,  and  that  oiil^--_j 
the  traditional  ones  were  capable  of  supplying  the  requirementa  c 
society.  The  answer  was  that  all  languages  wero  created  by  ll« 
human  mind;  but  in  developing  a  natural  language  the  aim 
proceeded  instinctively  and  without  conscious  control  of  it«  ow 
powers,  while  in  working  out  an  artificial  language  each  step  « 
an  intentional  ciilculation.  In  constructing  Volapiik,  Rchlej — ^^ 
formed  thu  vocabulary  by  borrowing  words  fi'om  several  Europe«*j 
languages,  ancient  and  modem,  but  chiefly  from  English,  T*T;fl 
choice  of  English  was  justified  by  the  enormous  number  of  speakers 
of  this  language — over  200  millions.  The  mixture  of  roots  froo 
various  languages  was  a  process  similar  to  that  which  has  alwayi 
gone  on  when  difi^crent  nations  have  come  in  contact,  and  produced 
a  common  dialect,  such  as  the  Lingua  Franca  or  as  Pidpa 
English.  Hut  the  process  is  carried  out  in  Volapiik  for  nmnj 
systematically.  Words,  moreover,  are  not  always  borrowed  hy 
Scbleyer  in  their  original  forms,  but  are  often  simplified  sua 
shoi-tened-  Thus  :  Tim  from  '  time,'  lif  from  '  life,*  tmal  bm 
'  snmllnesB,'  and  so  on.  Derivatives  are  formed  from  nwti  by 
adding  prefixes  and  suffixes,  thus  i  Plan  ^  '  plant ' ;  iir  8uffi«= 
'science,'  hence  p/trnDc  ^  '  botany.'  Similarly  «o((ip  =' nature- 
science '  =  physics,  Volapiik  had  proved  to  be  a  very  caaylangHige 
to  leam,  and  its  use  was  widely  spread  over  the  Continent.  Ftuim 
had  led  the  movement,  and  in  Paris  there  were  Volapiik  classe*'" 
almost  every  mairie,  as  well  as  at  tlio  high  commercial  school.  In 
the  provinces  branch  societies  had  been  formed  in  most  of  "'" 
towns.  After  France,  the  country  which  nest  took  up  lie  n** 
language  was  Spain  ;  then,  in  order,  Portugal,  Italy,  Ausfcrit  *>" 
South  Germany.  Russia  has  a  fervent  Volapiikist  in  Mr.  Iloniwii 
an  Englishman  residing  in  St.  Petersburg,  who  lectured  on  ^ 
subject  to  Lis  fellow-countrymen  in  that  city  last  March.  Dcnmwlt 
and  Holland  hod  also  joined  the  moTement.    Than  ven  tSxaif 
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eleven  jouroalB  publislied  in  or  ou  Volapiik  in  varioua  countries, 
and  a  coinie  paper  in  Munich.  A  congress  to  settle  doubtful 
questions  was  held  in  Munich  last  August,  and  an  Acadcm}'  was 
established  to  mnintain  uniformity  in  the  language.  Another 
iuternutional  congress  on  Volapiik  will  ha  held  in  1889,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Elus  remarked  that  Tolapuk  presented 
a  schoolboy's  ideal  grammar,  there  being  only  one  declension,  one 
conjugation,  and  no  exceptions.  He  had  been  quite  fascinated  by 
the  ingenuity  and  regularity  of  the  system,  and  wished  it  every 
Bucceas.  He  thought  it  would  be  particularly  useful  to  travellers 
and  business  men.  Fonnorly  ho  had  believed  that  Italian  might 
come  into  use  as  an  int«mational  language — a  purpose  for  which 
Italian  was  well  fitted  by  its  distinct,  simple,  and  sonorous 
charaeter.  But  at  present  the  chances  were  against  Italian  and 
in  favour  of  English,  which  was  about  the  worst  that  could  be 
chosen;  and,  indeed,  had  not  been  chosen  at  all,  but  had  spread 
hy  the  force  of  circumstauces.  The  primary  problem  in  inventing 
a  new  language  was  to  get  the  roots.  Bishop  Wilkins  founded  his 
Tocabulary  on  a  classification  of  ideas.  But  that  classification  wa.s 
now  utterly  out  of  date,  and  the  words,  therefore,  would  have  lost 
their  systematic  meaning.  Schleycr  had  escaped  this  result 
bj*  taking  existing  roots,  or  what  Linnaeus  wonid  have  called 
'  trivial '  roots.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  future  employment 
of  Volapiik  would  be  to  preserve  its  unity;  as  it  would  become 
useless  if  it  split  up  into  dialects.  He  regretted  to  see  that 
the  Munich  Congress  had  already  made  alterations  iu  the  system, 
and  that  the  earlier  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  Volapiik 
were  thus  at  variance  with  the  later.  If  further  changes  were 
adopted,  we  should  ultimatoly  have  a  new  confusion  of  Babel  on  the 
bEMis  of  Volapiik.  In  particular,  he  regretted  that  the  polite  form 
of  the  pronoun  second  person  sing:ulai'  had  been  abolished,  as  some- 
thing of  the  kind  appeared  to  be  necessary,  and  was  furnished  nt 
present  in  every  eaisting  langimge.  Another  great  difficulty  would 
be  to  teach  the  sounds  of  Volapiik  to  others  than  Qermans.  The 
sounds  of  a,  e,  il,  and  initial  U,  were  exceedingly  troublesome  to 
BnglishmcQ,  Bchleyer  had  done  well  to  avoid  r — a  very  variable 
letter.  In  ancient  Egyptian  there  was  no  distinction  between  r 
and  t.  On  the  other  hand,  Qermans  could  not  pronounce  Eaglishj 
— a  sound  included  in  Volapuk.  When  Prof.  Mm  Miiller  lectured 
at  the  Itoyul  Institution,  ho  pronounced  rtliUhm  for  'religion.' 
^enco  Volapiik  would  be  of  use  principally  as  a  written  and  not  as 
a  spoken  language. 

i)r.  FuBNivALL  had  expected  to  find  a  good  deal  of  prejudice 
Against  Volapiik,  and  hence  was  glad  that  it  had  been  received  with 
bo  much  liberality.  The  merit  of  the  language  was  that  it  was 
utterly  empirical,  and  had  come  about  naturally  among  business 
Jieople.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  from  the  necessity  of  learning 
'tliat  detestable  German.  Scientific  theorists  would  of  course  object 
Outon  Forifl  had  condemned  it,  because  each  word  was  not 
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eonstructed  so  as  to  show  whether  it  was  a  verb,  nonn,  or  adjecti 
etc.     The  great  succeas  of  Volupiik  showed  there  was  aomethiBj 
in  it. 

Mr.  Lbckt  regretted  that  so  few  members  were  present,  aa  tht 
Buhject  of  a  rational  language  bad  already  been  ducnsscd  in  thi 

Sooiety,  and  had  excited  much  interest,      Uanv  stadenls  of  thi        

question  agreed  that  the  construction  of  such  a  sysltmatic  vocahu-  _^|. 
lary  and  grammar  was  the  most  important  practical  application  o^nraj 
philology — an  object  to  which  all  historical,  phonetic,  and  psychinr^^, 
logical  researches  ia  speech  were  preparatory.  It  was  evident  thr 
Volapiik  fell  far  short  of  what  a  rational  language  should  be.  Tb 
vocabulary  was  entirely  irrational.     No  word  luid  any  connen<: 

with  the  meaning  arbitrarily  assigned  to  it  by  Sehleyer.      The  nn     

Vol  would  never  suggest  the  idea  of  the  "earth"  to  anybod^^. 
Even  on  Schleyer's  method  of  borrowing  existing  words,  I'ol  migajj^^ 
meoa  'tbeft,'  'flight,'  'volition,'  'volume,' a  'water-vole,'  'voli:ai^K_oi 
or  a  '  shutter.'  etc.  Similarly  Puk  might  he  taken  from  a  '  Bpoc^^-^'< 
to  'pucker,'  to  'puke,'  etc.  If  words  were  not  to  be  rational,  tfc-j^j, 
might  at  least  be  customary  and  familiar.  But  the  Eogliah  "  wor^rf^  • 
was  so  deformed  in  making  the  new  root  tol,  that  no  one  could  g^^ir^ 
that  any  relation  between  them  existed.  Even  when  a  natrtrg/ 
descriptive  word  was  already  in  general  use,  it  was  altered  hjj^ 
spoiled  in  Yolapiik,  as  in  btk,  from  '  cuckoo.'  A  rational  yoc^ba- 
lary  could  be  founded  partly  on  imitative  sounds,  as  in  'cuckoo,' 
partly  on  natural  exclamations,  partly  on  signal-calls  used  ie 
various  branches  of  active  labour,  partly  on  symbolized  defini&'mwL 
In  this  last  method,  each  letter  of  the  word  would  express  an  ele- 
meat  in  the  character  of  the  object.  As  these  ideas  were  widely 
held,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  soon  take  practical  shape,  mmI 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  genuinely  rational  language.  In  (be 
mean  time,  it  was  a  waste  of  energy  to  learn  such  an  imperfect  ewf 
as  Volapuk. 

Mr.  Bradlbi  said  that  if  Volapiik  was  to  be  of  any  real  vm,  ill 
application  should  be  restricted  to  commercieJ.  mechnnicsl,  ai^ 
purely  utilitarian  objects,  Anything  humorous  or  imafrinati'" 
would  break  down  the  system.  Poetry  and  higher  literature  gener- 
ally implied  metaphors,  peculiar  usages  of  words,  unusual  forms  dI 
phrases,  and  a  general  divergence  from  direct  logical  cxprcsfloii' 
This  tendency  would  act  differently  in  each  country,  and  finaUj 
produce  a  variety  of  national  idioms  instead  of  one  intemtfioDU 
system.  As  regards  phonetics,  some  of  the  diatinctiona  emplo."^ 
in  Volapuk  were  too  minute  for  general  adoption :  d,  t,  and  "i 
being  identical  to  an  English  ear.  Moreover,  Herr  Dombusch  ht^ 
apparently  made  no  distinction  between  k  and  ff,  t  and  d,  p  mii"^ 
)iis  reading  of  Volapiik  aloud.  Hence  the  use  of  the  system  n" 
purposes  of  speech  seemed  to  labour  under  great  difficolbf* 
Volapiik  was,  however,  a  cretiitablc  invention,  and  ita  future  caiW 
would  be  followed  with  interest. 

Mr.  George  Day  said  that  he  was,  besides  the  lecturer,  the  onir 
atrtJTe  Volapdkigt  in  London.    In  eight  daja  be  had  Jatntt  enwy 
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t'  the  lanfruage  to  write  a  letter  to  a  French  adhercut  oi  tlia 
ifstem.  The  well-known  jownaliat,  FranciBriue  Sarcoy,  eouaidereil 
^bat  a  good  knowledge  ot  the  language  could  be  acquired  in  a  few 
iays.  He  (Mr.  Day)  had  received  letters  in  Volapiik  from  Cali- 
'onjia.  Ho  had  never  found  that  any  difierenee  ol  pronunoiation 
jreTentod  liim  from  understanding  foreigners  who  epoke  Volapuk. 
jennan-Swiss  and  Spanish  speakers  were  quite  intelligible  to  each 
rther.     He  gave  proof  of  this  by  reading  speeimens  aloud. 

A  Tiaitor  remarked  that  there  was  another  attempt  at  a  rational 
anguage  called  "International,"  invented  by  Dr.  Esperanto,  of 
Warsuw. 

|r 

HDt.  J.  A.  H.  MuBHir  gave  his  yearly  report  on  the  progresa  of 
Be  Society's  Dictionary.  During  the  past  year  above  100,000  slips 
hnd  been  sent  in  by  readers  :  40,000  by  Mr.  Wra.  Douglas,  25,000 
by  Mr.  T.  Austin,  10,000  from  Emerson  by  Mr.  A.  Shackleton, 
4372  by  Mr.  Henderson,  3000  by  Dr.  Mayow  ;  less  numbers, 
though  often  most  valuable,  by  Mr.  C.  Grove,  Prof.  Chester,  Mr. 
A.  Beesley,  Mr.  Prosser  (early  usee  from  Pattmts),  Mr.  Colland, 
Misa  Edith  Thompson,  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  Cecil  Doedes,  E.  Pea- 
cock, E.  S.  Wilson,  fi.  R.  Wilson,  etc.  Consulting  helpers  were 
Mr.  Thistleton  Dyer  for  botany,  Mr.  Corbridge  for  coal-mining,  Mr. 
Uortineau  for  rare  books  in  the  British  Museum,  Mr,  J.  T.  Platts 
for  Persian  and  Eastern  terms,  Prof.  Pollock  for  legal  terms,  Prof. 
Rhys  for  Keltic  words — about  1  per  cent,  of  so-oallod  Keltic  deri- 
vatives are  really  so — Prof,  Rioii  for  Persian  and  Turkish.  The 
greatest  helpers  were  the  sub-editors:  Mrs,  Hunt,  Mrs.  Woods, 
Hiss  Browne,  Messrs.  Anderson,  Beckett,  Bonsfiold,  Brandreth, 
Browne,  Green,  Henderson,  Hailstone,  Liiwenherg,  Mount,  Nichols, 
Ppto,  Sugden,  Schrumpf.  Simpson,  Smallpeice,  Woods,  etc.  Part 
[V,  of  the  Dictionary  was  all  in  proof  to  Carban,  finals  to  CaudU, 
uDpy  in  hand  to  Carry.  Vol.  I.  would  end  with  B,  though  Part 
'.V.  would  also  open  Vol.  II.,  which  would  contain  C  and  D.  Mr. 
lenry  Bradley  had  been  appointed  joint  editor  of  the  Dictionary, 
ind  had  begun  E.  He  would  be  responsible  for  Vol.  III.  Hence- 
brth  each  editor  would  have  to  produce  a  Part  of  350  pages  a  year ; 
hat  means  four  columns  a  day,  four  sent  to  press,  four  corrected 
ind  revised,  and  four  returned  in  Unal.  This  speed  must,  to  some 
;xteiit,  lessen  research.  No  longer  can  twenty  letters  be  written 
lod  ntuch  search  taken  to  get  sis  lines  to  find  what  cadogan,  an 
iigbteenth-century  way  of  officers'  dressing  their  hair,  exactly 
neant.  Some  words  had  taken  a  long  time  to  settle  the  develop- 
uent  of  their  meaning ;   carry  was  three  days'  work.     The  sub- 
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editor  gave  it  seventy-nine  senaea.  These  had  to  be  grouped  axA 
reduced  to  aixty-three,  with  eub -headings.  Canon  was  a  hud 
word  to  work  out,  from  the  monk  to  the  cathedral  official.  Canti- 
Utrt,  eanl  (a  comer),  caial,  eaiinft,  calrerfd  talmoti,  campaign,  om,  . 
with  all  ita  meauinga  and  inflexions,  had  also  given  much  troubla, 
Uore  good  sub-editors  were  wanted,  and  more  readers  of  early  trnda 
and  art  books  in  the  Museum,  and  of  modejn  novels  and  American 
authore,  like  Uiiwthome  and  Lowell,  whose  promised  readers  in  tht 
United  States  had  failed, 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Murray  for  his  report. 
Hope  was  expressed  that  Mr.  Bradley's  appointment  and  the  regular 
publication  of  one  part  a  year  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  l' 
Dictionary. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  wanted  four  editors  of  the  work  instead^ 
of  two.    Incompleteness  was  the  necessary  condition  of  such  a  bo<' 
on  its  first  issue ;  but,  till  it  was  out,  no  one  had  anything  to  woi 
at  in  order  to  perfect  it.     Though  the  Dictionary  was,  and  must  b 
defective,  it  was  still  the  best  in  the  world. 


Friday,  Pebntatr  3,  1888. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Vicf-Prfiide»t,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Hichard  Uorris  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  Pali  Misoellaiut 

He  first  discussed  the  Buddhist  origin  of  a  passage  in  "  HitopadecM- 

i.  57  : 

"  Yo  'dhikful  yojana^atat  pa^yntthamisbom  kbagoA 
8a  eva  praptakalas  tu  pa^abandharo  na  pai;yati." 
This  verse  is  found  in  "  Parica  Tantra,  ii.  18  : 

"  ArdhSrdhad  yojanaijatad  amisham  vaikshati  khagaA 
So  'pi  pagvasthitam  daivSd  bandbanam  na  ea  paqyatt" 
The  stanza  as  it  occnrs  in  the  Jataka-book,  ii.  p.  SI,  is  appliei]  U 
a  vulture,  and  not  to  a  pigeon  -. 

"Tun  nu  gij'jho  yujanasatam  kunapani  avekkhati 
Kasmfii  jalan  ca  pasaii  ca  Asajjapi  na  bujjhaslti." 
Childers  registers  uiiada  [^uitada)  only  in  tuiada-niraj/a.  PeWgM 
were  quoted  showing  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "  bump, 
"abundance,"  "perfume,"  "  desire,"  Uatthakacehapaka,  "aiiio** 
of  obeisance,"  was  compared  with  Sanskrit  kapotahaslaka,  "  a  iokm 
of  joining  the  bands  together."  There  was  a  mode  of  salutitwn 
called  "  the  orooodile  prostration  "  {tumiujndra-palita).  EaXaff*^ 
was  explained  as  "  a  winning  throw,"  in  contradistinction  to  iMy* 
gaha,  "a  losing  throw"  (in  a  game  of  dice).  Dhitit,  in  the  MM 
of  "ascetic,"  was  compared  with  Sanskrit  atadhita;  rfAoM  (>■ 
"  Sutta  Nipata")  was  connected  with  d/u)»a  in  " ati-rfAoiw-oiri 
(in  "Dharamapoda"),  and  referred  to  the  root  dhde  (Plli  Jfar). 
"  to  wash,"  ef.  dhota,  "  washed,"  This  is  the  view  taken  of  ikt* 
in  the  "  Uohaniddesa."     Prof.  FausbiiU  connects  it  with  Ad,  "ta 
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EMri-hhdra  is  wrongly  translated  "provisione"  in  the 
"  Vineyya  "  texts;  iA(irI=tapa8a-parikkliara.  Sdiitta-tippa, 
'the  art  of  slingiDg  stones,"  was  illustnited  &om  tlie  "  Jatakiis," 
.  p.  418.  Odagya,  "elation,"  represents  the  older  audagrya  from 
tdagra  (Pali  udagga).  Jdptli,  the  causal  otjindli  (from  root /yd  or 
'().  was  illustrated,  toguther  with  the  use  of  rupat.i=lumpati, 
Unnaagalam  karoti,  a  fi'equent  expression  in  the  "Jatakas,''  is 
tqtUTalent  to  ihobhsti  or  tankhobhtti.  Childera's  expionation  of 
miiyya  wus  criticised,  lathe  "  J&.ta.Viui"  a  iuntani  is  suid  to  have 
\ieea  cmploj'cd  as  a  mcMenger  {dtUeyga-hatikk).  Ntsahhanddna,  in 
"  Asugata-TamsB,"  was  shown  to  be  a  mistake  for  nuahkanXhAna, 
rvpresentinf;  the  older  (l*aAAantAdn«=:"iJtaninHhiina,"  Sanskrit 
inhabhamathdna  (Mahavyutputti).  Orainali,  which  has  usually 
the  meaning  of  "to  cease,"  "to  stop,''  is  employed  in  the  sense 
of  vikkamati,  "to  strive,"  "to  use  exertion"  (see  "Jfit.,"  i.  p. 
498,  and  iii,  p.  18u).  The  phrase,  "  vikkamnmi  na  p&remi,"  was 
compared  with  a  passage  in  "Qakuntala" — "vavatiddbi  mi  paremi." 
In  the  explanation  of  oramati,  the  Cora,  employs  osdreli.  This 
may  stand  for  otdytti  or  oidptti  for  votAptti  from  vy-ata-td, 
"to  striTo,"  Oidpeti  occurs  in  the  " Snmyutta," .in  the  sense  of 
"to  betake  oneself  to,"  In  the  "JiXtnkas,"  book  i.  p.  2S,  it 
means  "to  place,"  "to  put."  The  difficult  form  o*ati,  sometimes 
written  opeti,  may  perhaps  be  a  contraction  of  ara-tdyayali^"  to 
put,"  "place."  Dr.  Trenckner  would  make  two  forms,  and  would 
refer  them  to  drap  and  dvaa.  In  Sanskrit  literature  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the  faculty  the  hamaa  has  to  separate  the  milk 
troia  a  mixture  of  milk  and  water.  In  Ffili  literature  this  power 
is  ascribed  to  the  konca ;  and  in  "  Suraangala,"  p.  305,  Buddha- 
ghosa  compares  an  ariyaadtata  to  a  koiica,  because  if  a  mixture  of 
spirit  and  water  were  put  to  his  mouth,  the  water  only  would 
enter  it. 


^ 


Friday,  Febmary  17,  1888. 
A.  J.  Elub,  Esq.,    Viee-Pre»ident,  in  the  Choir. 


Dr.  Joseph  Wbioht  road  a  paper  on  "  The  Dialect  of  WindhiU, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Torkshire."  After  discussing  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  an  investigator  of  dialects,  and  the  principles 
npon  which  n  dialect  grammar  should  be  made,  and  stating  that 
dialect  work  was  almost  worthless  unless  it  was  done  by  a  man 
with  a  sound  theoretical  and  practical  training  in  phonetics  and 
philology,  Dr.  Wright  mentioned,  from  his  own  dialect  and 
itandard  English,  several  sound  laws  which  could  only  he  grasped 
ipoQ  philological  principles,  such  as  the  change  of  initial  kl-  to  tt- 
Uid  gi-  to  1^^-;  the  change  of  final  f  to  >'  in  monosyllabic  words, 
ffben  t  is  preceded  by  a  short  rowel  and  the  next  word  begins  with 
1  vowel,  e.g.  a  mtt  iia  beside  a  mer  \m  "  I  met  him  "  ;  the  WindhiU 
forms  hrig,  Jttg,  rig  (bock),  lig,  mig,  tetg,  neag,  e»g,fiik,  reik,  beside 
standard  English  bridge,  fied^,  ridge,  lie,  midge,  saw  (a  tool), 
law,   haw-  (in  hawthorn),  flitch,  reach ;  the  development  of  h 
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between  m — /,  m — r,  and  of  i^  between  n — I,  n — r  in  stAndaTd..^|^ 
EagliBb,  vhere  the  Wiodhill  dialect  has  not  dereloped  them,  mihp^^  ^ 
"humble,"  trimtl  "tremble,"  tlumtr  "dumber,"  iumtr  "lumber,'"^     *> 
ami  "handle,"  tittel  "kindle,"  l/iuiur  "thunder,"  ffan»r  "gandBr"r        ■•. 
or  why  the  m  in  words  of  French  origin  has  influenced  the  «,  t,  " — ^^    ' 
Btandard  English  words  like  tugar,  future,  &c.,  but  has  simply  bc«^^  _ 
diphthongised  to  iu  in  the  Windhitl  dialect,  tiugtr,  fiut/r,  &c.     H>-    ~^ 
next  proceeded  to  show  the  great  nse  to  which  dialect  work  migl^^^^^ 
be  put,  to  clear  up  many  unsettled  points  of  Old  sod  Moder^:^^.^ 
English  phonology;    as  that  the  k  in  O.E.  ru»t  "rust,"  ilvw^^^~ 
"  sluniher,"  must  have  boon  long,  because  in  the  Windhill  diiUe>-^^"7 
the  vowel  in  these  words  now  appears  as  n,  rdrt,  »lam,  "slumben^r^-j^., 
which  presupposes  an  old  long  u.     The  Windhill  dialect  still  Irrr    j     ' 
quite  apart.  O.E.   i  (=W.  I).  *  (=W.  «),  and  old  e  in  o^^ 
syllables  (=W,  ft),  all  three  of  which  have  become  f  in  stand^^^ 
English ;   and  several  other  Towel  sounds  which  have  K^ab^^ji^j 
fallen  together  in   the   literary   language,    such  as  jid    "ya^^;f 
(=3  feet)  and  jdd  "yard"  (^enclosed  space),  tetk  "work"  v^,j.i 
andu^jt  "work"  noun,  /('  "to  lie"  (mentiri),  %  "to  lie  down,"  ^(^ 
Dr.  Wright  strongly  condemned  the  prevalent  t«ndcDcy  to  aaa^j,' 
undue  importance  to  Scandinavian  influence  upon  English.     Aad, 
although  he  granted  that  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  Norse  forms  io 
Euglish,  he  quoted  several  forms  generally  supposed  to  bo  due 
to  Norse  influence,  but  which  be  maintained  had  been  regularly 
developed  on  English  ground  from  their  corresponding  O.E.  fomi; 
such  as  the  development  of  O.E.  d  to  voiced  th  in  words  like  father, 
mother,  wenther,  gather,  hither,  thither,  whither,  etc,,  where  rfhu 
become  th  through  the  influence  of  the  foUowing  r.     He  said  Hist 
in  very  many  English  dialects,  as  in  the  Windhill  dialect,  inlM- 
Toealic  d  followed  by  r  invariabiy  becomes  voiced  th,  even  in  fforii 
of  French  origin,  as  pdlh»r  "powder,"  eoniiUitr  "  conmder."  wliich 
shows  the  absurdity  of  assuming  Norse  influence  upon  such  wnb- 
After  this  he  gave  a  phonetic  description  of  the  vowel  syttem  of 
the  Windhill  dialect,  tracing  each  sound  back  to  its  O.E,  form.  In 
the  historical  part,  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  Windliill  development  of  the  O.E.  vowels  ui 
diphthongs  of  accented  syllables,  mentioning;  here  and  there  oilf 
what  their  development  was  in  other  than  chief  accented  syllsik'' 
But  Dr.  Wright  volunteered  to  treat  the  rest — the  vowels  of  otla 
than  chief  accented  sylbibles,  the  consonant  system  (which  he  tui 
contained  many  peculiarities)  and  the  accidence — at  some  futnn 
meeting.     He  also  promised  a  poper  on  "  Some  Mistaken  NotJoW 
of  the  Principles  of  English  Philology,  ae  lUustroted  in  Uoim 
Etymological  Dictionaries." 


MiEca  2,   1888.— Mb.  F.  T.  Elwoi 


Friday,  March  2,  IB88. 

lA-  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,    Vim-Praident,  m  the  Chair. 
*,  Bobcrt  L.  Caasie,  shorthand- writer,  ■wos  propoMd  for  Bilmia- 

B  into  the  Society  by  the  Hon.  Sec,  by  Ifttvc  of  the  Council. 

The  paper  read  was  "  On  Omissions,  Rt^undnncici,  find  Dcvclop- 
entB  in  Westtra  English  Dialects,"  by  F.  T.  ELWofiTHT,  Esq.  Ho 
etnnced  the  way  in  which  prepofiitiuns  and  pronouns,  and  TiTbs 
1(1  pronouns  wcro  amalgamated ;  how  the  past  participle  wu«  used 
r  \ho  infinitire.  Ktd  for  'set;';  how  it  was  nsed  for  'them,' 
■fiariiig  to  '  apples '  collectively,  'hm  to  a  single  apple ;  '  hath  her 
loss  'un?  'has  she  lost  it  ?'  Larf  of,  is  laugh  at  \  'titch  o  'nn,' 
luch  it,  Water  hurnB,  and  fire  scnlds  in  West  Somerset ;  you  tear 
ii;  window,  and  break  your  clothes.  '  About  a  dree  or  more  an' 
fcnty'  has  the  old  a  beforo  the  numeral.  'About'  is  always 
llowi'd  by  'of:  'get  uu  nddy  about  of  a  Friday,  about  of  a 
X  o'clock.'  About  also  is  '  for  the  purpose  of ' :  poor  trade  (soil) 
jout  o'  growin  o'  corn  ?  '  Putt  un  down  tap  o'  the  table,'  upon  tha 
ip  o(  the  table.  To^at ;  to  zeren  o'clock ;  '  he  was  to  skittles ;' 
buried  to  cemetery.'  The  subjeot  is  often  put  after  the  predicate. 
Sots  TBTj  entchia  (lame),  that  horsi^'  A  is  dropt  after  'such': 
lie  jitoh  grubber,'  (the  horse)  is  such  a  grubber.  Th*  is  left  out 
;forc  'same  as';  before  place-names,  etc.,  'send  to  lime'  to  the 
mp-kiln.  'Tou'U  be  putt  to  doors,'  put  out  of  the  doors,  A 
pedigree'  is  a  rigmarole;  n if  is  'if';  'gather'  collect  money. 
We  shall  force  to  stap  work,'  be  furct'd  to  stop  work.  '  Twadn 
y  boy  dude  it,*  it  wasn't  my  hoy  who  did  it.  '  There '  and 
sf hen '  ore  often  left  out.  '  Zweet's  a  nut,'  as  sweet  as  a  nut. 
Shockin  bad  what  yours  be '  comparttl  to  what  yours  are.  Pre- 
isidoiis  are  often  left  out,  '  mother-lnw '  '  this  quarter's  hour,' 
[uarterof  an  hour),  'vor  ax  o'  ee,'  for  to  ask  you.  For  redundan- 
e»,  negatives  are  multiplied,  five  together  in  some  short  sentences, 
Like'  may  bo  tackt  on  to  any  sentence,  'Hen?':  'these  here 
ire  be,*  'tlieae  here  here  taytotBl8,'^with  whom  West-Somerseters 
in'thold;  '  thik  there  there '  that  one.  Day:  'Midsummer-day 
ly,  Lody-day  day.'  To  :  '  where  they  be  tu,'  where  they  are. 
fartcmoon '  this  afternoon, '  to-morrow  tarternoon' to-morrow  after- 
ion.  For :  '  why  vor  he  com  to  go '  why  he  came  to  go.  In :  '  tidn 
>  indetermcnt,'  that  is,  no  detriment.  '  To-morrow  eum  wik,'  to- 
orrow  week.  'Last  Tuesday  was  mornin,'  Tuesday  morning. 
it :  '  not  a  morsel-bit  left.'  Development :  strong  perfects  were 
creasing :  a  mother  said  '  woar'd  '  clothes,  her  chihl  '  wore,'  and 
lO  mother  then  adopted  '  wor'd.'  The  third  person  tfh  was  disap- 
■sring  and  lu  fjiking  its  place  as  an  Jntrans.  form.  Now  words  like 
Hngle'  for  a  steel  pen  (without  a  holder)  were  coming  in,  Tlio 
hool  board  was  not  killing  dialects ;  it  was  only  developing  them. 

The  Paper  was  part  of,  and  was  read  from  the  Introduction  to 
[r.  ELwintTin's  Werd-JSook  of  Went  Somenet  for  the  English 
liolcct  Society,  a  book  since  printed :  and  to  that  the  reader  ia 
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The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  wore  voted  to  Mr.  Elworthi  for  his 
Paper. 

Friday,  Uaroh  16th,  1888. 
A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Viet-Priitident,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Hobert  L.  Caasic  was  (Inly  elected  a  Member  of  the  Sodriy. 

Thp  Paper  promised  for  the  evening  not  huving  been  sent, 
Dr.  Fimwrviij,  gave  an  aecownt  of  Tbouaa  Vicart  ^the  fint 
Bosident  Surgical  Qovcmor  of  St.  Bartholorat'w's  Hospital),  asd 
hia  Anatomit  of  the  Boitj/  of  Man,  1548,  which  Dr.  FpRifUUi 
and  hia  son  Percy,  a  Student  of  Barts,  ore  editing  for  the  Euly 
English  Text  Society,  Part  I.  to  appear  in  its  Eitra  Series,  1888, 

The  first  tidings  at  Yicary  '  (who  was  probably  bom  bet««ii 
1490  and  1500)  arc,  that  he  was  'ameaoc  practiscr  (had  amadiTate 

fractise)  at  Maidstone,'  and  was  not  a  truind  Surgeon.  In  li2J 
e  ia  Junior  of  the  three  Wardens  of  the  Barbi-ra'  or  ButIhT- 
Surgoona'  Company  in  London.  In  1528  he  is  D'pp<'r  or  fint 
"Warden  of  the  Company,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  Henry  Tlll.i 
at  JE20  a  year.  In  1530  he  is  Muster  of  the  Barber-SorgiW 
Company,  and  is  appointwl — in  reversion  after  tho  deaUi  ™ 
MarceUiis  de  la  More — Seijeont  of  the  Surgeons,  and  Chiw 
Surgeon  to  the  King.  This  Hi'adship  of  his  Profeasion,  Vicuiy 
takes  in  1535  or  1536,  together  with  pay  of  £26  13«.  Ad.,  m 
holds  it  (under  EJw.  VI.,  Q.  Mary,  and  Q.  Elizahcth)  tiU  la« 
death  in  1561  or  1562.  He  is  tho  Paget  of  his  great  Tudoi  time. 
In  1535,  a  fresh  Grant  ia  made  to  Vicary  of  either  hia  oU 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  or  a  freeh  one.  In  1539,  Vioary  grfl 
from  Henry  VIII.  a  beneficial  lease  for  21  years  of  the  BoctotJ* 
house,  tithes,  &e.  of  the  dissolvd  Boxley  Abbey  in  Kent,  do* 
to  Maidstone ;  and  aa  he  ia  a  person  of  influence  with  the  ^Eiib 
a  rich  Northamptonahire  squire,  Antliony  Wodehull,  who  hM 
an  infant  daughter,  and  ia  prolmbly  a  patient  of  tho  chiaf 
Court  Surgeon,  appoints  Vieary  as  one  of  the  Trustees  of  hBi 
WiU  (proved  Oct.  11,  1542),  with  a  view  (no  doubt)  to  H» 
protection  of  hia  girl'a  property  and  person  during  her  nonagfc 
In  1S41,  aa  the  acknowledgd  Head  of  hia  profi-ssion,  Ticarr 
appointed  the  Firat  Master  of  the  newly  itmajgamated  Compam 
of  Barbera  and  Surgeons,  and  is  pidnti'd — with  other  Sii^m* 
Barbera  and  Physicians — by  Holbein.  In  this  year  1541,  W 
also  gcta  a  beneficial  lease  for  60  years,  from  Sir  Thos.  Vyt 
the  poet,  of  hmda  in  Boxloy,  Kent.  In  1542,  he  and  his  »«■ 
William  (also  probably  a  Surgoon)  are  appoint*^  by  EwMTf 
Bailiffs  of  Boxley  Manor,  &o.  in  Kent,  with  yearly  salaria  ^ 
£10  each.  In  Sept.  1546-7,  Vicary  is  again  Master  of  tia 
united  Company  of  Barbera  and  Burgeons.  In  Dec.  1647,  •" 
marries  his  aecond  wife,  Alice  Bucko. 
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In  1546-7,  Henry  VIII.  handed  over  Bnrtholomcw'a  (witli 
•thcT  Hospitale,  &;o.)  to  the  City  of  London.  He  gnve  it  a 
mull  enJowmont  (noniiniiUy  £333  odil)  out  of  tumble-ilowii 
lOuses,  whioh  he  charged  With  pensions  to  pnrsoBs.  The  halitnee 
f  the  endowment  was  hut  enough  to  keep,  as  patients,  '  thro  or 
our*'  hnrlottcB,  then  being  in  ehj-ldbudde,'  Bo  the  City  ant  to 
^■ork,  ruisd  £1000  for  repairs,  fittings  &c.,  practically  re-opend 
tie  Hospital,  for  100  patients,  and,  ou  29  Sept.  1548,  appointi'd 
Ihicf-Surgeon  Vicabt  as  one  of  the  6  ntw  Govurnors  of  the  Hospital 
0  act  with  the  6  old  ones.  Vicary  must  aoon  after  have  hecomo 
tesident  Surgical  Qovemor  of  the  Hospital.  He  waa  re-oppointed 
nnuolly  ;  he  is  given  tho  old  Convent  Garfen  in  Junf  1551  ;  and 
a  June  1552  is  made  'one  of  the  assistunta  of  this  houee  for  the 
cnae  of  hia  Ij-tfe  '  (extract  hy  Dr.  N.  Moore).  He  has  3  Surgsons 
LndtT  him,  (tt  £1B  (1649),  and  then  £20  (1552)  a  year  each.  Tht) 
iospital  finds  him  a  Livery  gown,  and  repairs  his  houa^.  Ho  holds 
lim  appointment  till  his  death,  late  in  1561,  or  early  in  1562.  That 
o  him  is  due  part  of  the  Hospital  org»nisatioD,  and  some  of  the 
icautifiil  unselfish  spirit  ahown  in  theCity 'Ordre'  for  fiartj)  in  1.552, 
re  do  not  doubt.     This  '  Oi'dre '  no  one  can  read  without  admiring. 

In  Sept.  1548,  Vitary  was,  for  the  4th  time,  elected  Muster  of 
he  Barbi-r-Surgi'onB.  In  1548  too.  hi>  publiBlit  his  Anatomie,  the 
irst  in  English  on  the  suhjeet.  The  bouk  was  reprinted  hy  the 
Surgeons  of  Borts  in  1677,  with  a  few  Forewords;  and  from  the 
iniqao  copy  of  that  issue,  the  earliest  now  known,  our  n.>priiit 
B  made.  Frequently  suppk'mcntcd,  Vicary's  little  Anatomie  held 
he  field  for  160  years.  (Unluckily  the  hiogniphical  details  of 
in  Italian  doctor  in  one  of  the  added  Treatises  have  been  lately 
et  down  t-o  Vicary.) 

In  1553,  Quei^Q  Mary  made  a  special  grant  to  Vicary  of  tho 
LrrearB  of  his  Chief  Court- Surgeons'  Annuity  of  £26  1 3*.  4d.,  which 
te  came  int«  in  1536,  on  Ue  la  Uore'a  death  or  resignation.  In 
1564  he  was  appointed  Surgi^on  to  Mary's  husband,  K.  Philiji ;  and 
a  1555,  Philip  and  Mary  re-granted  to  Vicary — his  son  William 
>eing  donbtlcBs  then  dead— the  Bailiff^sliip  of  the  Manor  of  Boxley, 
tc.  and  the  2  Annuities  of  £10,  which  Henry  VIII.  had  granted  to 
Ficory  nnd  his  son  in  1542.  Year  by  year  Vicary  quietly  woi'kt  on, 
loing  his  duty  to  the  sick  poor  at  Barts.  and  in  the  Barber -Surgeons' 
!7ompany.  Ho  had  saved  money  enough  by  March  1667-8,  to  lend 
tis  brother-in-law,  Thos  Dunkj-n,  yeoman  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shorc- 
liteh.  £100,  which  he  secures  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Thomas 
Vicary,  of  Touterden  in  Kent,  clothier;  and  possibly  about  this  time 
10  buys  of  Jn.  Joyce  a  house  and  some  land  next  to  Boxley  Church, 
n  Kent,  which  he  devises  to  his  nephew  Stephen  Vicary,  son  of  his 
irother  William,  late  of  Boiloy.  In  Sept.  1 657-8,  he  is,  for  the  5th 
md  last  time.  Master  of  the  Barber- Surgeons'  Company. 

On  Jan.  27,  1560-1,  Vicary  makes  his  Will;  and  he  probably 
lies  late  in  1561,  or  early  in  1562,  as  the  last  payment  to  him  of 
lis  Anuuity  of  £20  is  in  Sept,  1561,  and  his  Will  in  proved  by  his 
ridowon  April  7,  1562.    Where  he  is  buried,  we  have  not  yet  been 
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able  to  find.  Shortlj-  before  tie  death  ho  vob  (says  Mr.  B.  Y<nmf() 
named  in  a  Commission  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  to  l^e  Barber-Snrgeoiis' 
Company  to  press  Surgeons  for  her  military  service, 

Wc  ehaU,  in  our  Forewords,  give  further  details  about  Vicaiy 
an<l  his  life  aud  timos  ;  and  in  our  Appendix  to  Part  I.,  250  pagi'S 
of  Documents,  extracts  from  Records,  &c.  about  Vicary,  the  London 
and  Snri^ons  of  his  time,  &c. 

Vicary'e  Anatomie  was  the  first  English  Handbook  priat<^  on  its 
eubioct.  It  is  mainly  from  tradition,  and  not  dissection.  It  begini 
at  uto  top  of  man's  head,  and  goes  down  to  hie  toes,  giving  a  short 
description  of  e^ch  part  of  the  body.  It  has  some  curious  vonla. 
How  many  of  our  members  know  what  Sj/fae  is,  or  Mj/rac  ? 

"Thewombois  the  region  or  the  oitie  of  al  the  lutrils;  the 
Tbiche  rcaeheth  from  the  Midriffe  downe  vnto  the  share  inwardly. 
and  outwardly  from  tho  Reynes  or  £ydiie8,  downe  to  the  bone 
Pecten,  about  tho  priuie  partes.  And  thy«  wombe  is  caiupounde 
and  made  of  two  thinges,  tfaat  is  to  say,  of  Syfae  and  Mt/rtu. 
JSi/fae  is  a,  Panniclu,  and  a  member  spermatike,  official,  senaible, 
senowy,  compound  of  subtil  Wyl,  and  in  compleiion  colde  anddryc, 
hauing  his  beginning  at  the  inner  Panniclc  of  the  Midriffe.  And  it 
was  ordejned  because  it  should  conteyne  and  bind  togcthor  al  the 
Intrals,  and  that  ho  defende  the  Musculus  so  that  be  opprcMo  not 
the  natural  members.  And  that  he  is  strong  and  tough ;  it  is 
becauso  he  should  not  be  lightly  broken,  and  that  those  thinges 
that  are  conteyned  goo  not  foorth,  as  it  bappi'netlt  to  them  that  an- 
broken,  &c. 

"  Myrac  is  compound  and  made  of  foure  things,  that  ifl,'of  stin 
outwanlly,  of  fataess,  of  a  camous  panuicle,  and  of  Uusculua  fleefac. 
And  that  it  is  to  be  vnderstanded  that  all  the  whole  from  Sifae 
outwards,  is  callid  Myrae,  it  appcareth  wel  by  the  wordes  of  Galen, 
where  he  eommaundeth,  that  in  al  woimdes  of  tho  wombe,  to  sewe  .^ 
the  Sifae  with  the  Myrae  ;  and  by  that  it  proueth,  that  tbeiv  i^^ 
nothing  without  tho  Sifae,  but  Mijrac." 

By  Dr.  Neubauer's  help  we  find  that  S^ae  is  tho  Peritoneum,  anc^3 
Myrae  the  soft  parts  of  the  belly.     These  words,  like  Zirbus,  tti>^^i 
omentum,  were  no  doubt  taken  from  the  Middle-Age  Latin  Iniii     ■ 
lation  of  the  Arab  Doctor,  Holy  Abbas.     •  Wyl '  seems  to  mea—^a 
fibres.     Itinon  aud  Gicidege  are  other  awkward  words, 

"  And  that  pannikle  that  is  meane  betweeno  the  Wesond  and  tlfc— «i- 
throto  bol,  is  calli-d  lainon.  Also  j-o  shal  vndcrstand.  that  t^no 
great  Veines  which  ramefie  by  the  sydes  of  the  necke  to  the  vppfc-«T 
part  of  the  head,  is  of  some  men  called  Gwidrge,  &  of  others  V^r»i» 
organicn,  the  incision  of  whom  is  porillous." 

Iiinon  has  beaten  us.     On    Gmdfg*  we   find  only  in  Y\amrie, 
'  6»id4gi,  certaine  veines  in  tho  throate,'     It  is,  says  Dr.  Xeuhauer, 
'  A  corruption  for  Arab,  'irek,  vein  :  the  'i  =  oik,  is  the  stn)ngv<( 
guttural,  written  by  gw ;  the  confusion  of  r  and  d  is  common  in 
Arabic  texts.'     A  lew  other  words  and  passages  were  quoted.  i 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  passed  to  the  rc-ader  of  tlln        J 
Paper  for  filling-up  the  vacant  evening.  J 
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Friday,  April  6,  1688. 

A.  J.  Elub,  Esq,,  F,E.S.,  Vke-Pf-eiident,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  P.  De  Lacy  Johnatonu,  U.A.,  of  Balliol  Coll.,  Osiord,  was 
proposed  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Fdrnitall  as  a  caadidato  for  admisBioa  intu 
the  Society. 

The  Paper  read  was  :  "On  the  different  MS8.  and  Veraona  of 
Hampole'e  Frieke  of  Comeience  in  the  British  Museum,"  by  Dr. 
Pkbct  Andbeab.  The  Museum,  the  writer  said,  has  in  its 
possoBsion  eighteen  MSS,  of  Hampole's  poem,  only  four  of  which 
proved  complete,  and  these  four,  unfortunately,  all  contiuning  later 
and  considerably  modified  texts.  Those  eighteen  3ISS.  form  four 
ilistinct  groups,  traceable  to  four  different  Tcmons  of  the  poem. 
Three  of  these  versions.  A,  £  and  C,  comprising  no  less  than 
sixteen  M8S.,  arc  again  derived— more  or  less  indirectly — from 
n  common  aonrce  Q,  rarely  diifering  from  the  test  of  the  fourth 
version  Z,  as  represented  by  the  two  remaining  MSS,,  Harl.  419G, 
and  Cottkitt  Galba  E  IX.  Proof  of  this  was  afforded  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  three  shorter  and  considerably  altered  versions  A, 
B,  and  C,  with  the  text  of  version  Z,  The  result  of  this  com- 
parisoa,  which  extended  over  500  lines  taken  from  various  parts 
of  the  poem,  was  to  show  that  the  reading  of  version  Z,  on  which 
Dr.  Bichard  Morris  based  his  excellent  edition  of  the  poem,  is  in 
all  essential  particulars  invariably  corroborated  by  the  reading  of 
at  least  one  of  the  three  other  versions.  Slighter  points  of  difler- 
ence  from  Z,  common  to  all  the  three  versions.  A,  B,  and  C,  only 
serve  as  evidence  of  their  common  oriRia  in  a  source  ft.  The 
rettsons  for  the  innumerable  alterations  of  the  original  test,  which 
characterize  the  sixteen  MSS.  belonging  to  versious  A,  B,  and  C, 
ore,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  metrical  kind.  Metre  and  rhythm 
were  not  Hampole's  strongest  points.  His  rerse  was  often  barely 
distinguiBhable  trom  rhymed  prose.  The  number  of  feet  in  each 
veiso  varied  between  four  and  seven ;  and  as  to  rhythm,  it  was 
■ometiiDQs  only  attainable  by  dint  of  an  accentuation  which 
reodered  the  language  almost  unrecognizable.  These  faults — and 
TariouB  other  peculiarities,  such  as  constant  reiteration  of  the 
aame  words  and  phrases,  a  favourite  practice  of  Hampole's — 
versions  A,  B,  and  C,  had  been  at  pains  to  modify.  Dialectal 
DODBiderations,  on  the  other  hand,  were  rarely  the  cause  of  textual 
Iterations.  Indeed,  the  midland  version  B  bad,  curiously  enough, 
iken  leas  liberties  with  the  original  text  than  the  two  northern 
Brsions  A  and  C.  Yet  the  usefulness  of  this  midland  test  for 
clearing  up  certain  textual  and  dialectal  obscurities  of  the  original 
poem  is  not  to  be  denied.  In  allusion  to  the  intention  of  the 
Early  English  Test  Society  to  bring  out  a  now  edition  of  Hampole's 
poem,  Dr.  Andreao  pointed  out  that  a  better  test  than  that  from 
which  Dr.  Morris  had  edited  his  work  was  not  likely  to  be  found. 
However,  in  a  new  edition,  the  ft  test,  which  was  the  original 
source  of  versions  A,  B,  and  C,  should  be  taken  into  account. 
Fo6sibly  the  Q  text  itself  might  still  be  discovered  among  the 
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thirty  or  forty,  if  not  more,  ]USS.  of  the  poem  atill  oxtsnt  in  tlia 
variouB  public  and  private  libraries  of  the  country.  I£  not,  the 
editor's  task  would  be  to  reconstruct  it  from  the  texts  of  Teraiod* 
A,  B,  and  C.  The  paper  concluded  with  a  brief  accotint  of  the 
interpolations  peculiar  to  some  of  the  USS.,  and  a  referenoe  ' 
the  iuadvertent  omission  oE  fourteen  lines  in  Dr.  Morris's  edititm. 


Frid&y,  April  20,  1888. 

E.  L.  BaiSDEETH,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  P.  De  Lacy  Johnstone,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  ^ 

duly  elected  a  Member  o!  the  Society. 

A  Petition  for  the  continuance  to  the  late  Dr.  R.  G,  Latham') 
widow  and  daughter  of  his  Civil  List  Pension  of  £100  a  year  % 
signed  by  all  the  Members  present. 

Mr.  Alex.  J.  Ellis,  Viee^Prtiidmt,  read  a  paper  on  Horn*  mJa 
Colonial  Caekwyiimi  as  respected  pronunciation.  For  the  homa^ 
usages  he  dwelt  especially  on  the  tronspoaition  of  h,  tho  use  oSi 
-in'  for  -ing  in  participles,  tho  sounding  of  paptr  like  piptr,  and  oHj 
noM  like  now*,  tho  use  of  aow  for  ow  in  cow,  the  lengthening  sAof- 
me  in  dog,  coffee,  the  euphonic  r  in  taw-r  'im,  the  conversian  of  a 
into  keh,  light  nearly  into  Inyt,  titwi  into  noose,  loin  into  tine,  tl 
transposition  of  w  and  v,  and  othor  points.  He  showed  that  noi 
of  tliesc  hahits  arose  in  London,  but  had  been  imported,  son 
recently,  while  older  habits  had  gone  out.  He  contended,  then 
tore,  that  there  was  no  cockney  dialect  at  home.  But  it  seen 
possible  that  one  would  bo  established  in  the  Australasian  Coloni 
as  evidenced  by  the  result  of  an  examination  of  school-children 
Mr.  Bamuel  McBumey,  late  Principal  of  the  Ladies'  College 
Geelong,  in  1887,  through  many  places  in  Victoria,  New  Sonti) 
Wales,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  reported  eapecial/f 
for  Mr.  Ellis's  Existing  Phonology  of  English  JiiaUcts.  These  vrm 
giren  in  a  remarkable  tabular  form  which  will  appear  in  that  woA 
at  length,  and  fully  showed  the  existing  prevalenca  of  so-called 
Cockneyisms  independently  of  the  parentage  of  tho  uhildren. 

Friday  Hay  4,  1888. 

The  Bcv.  Dr.  II.  Moeeis,  Fice-Trmdrnt,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  G.  UilDcr-Gibson-Cullum  was  proposid  by  Dr.  F.  I 
EuKifiyAU.,  from  personal  knowledge,  as  a  candidate  for  admiwoD 
into  the  Society. 

Mr.  AxKi.  J.  Ellis  gave  the  following  account  of  the  present 
state  of  Port  V,  of  his  Early  English  ProauneitUion,  containing 
"  The  Existing  Phonology  of  English  Diftlecte," 

On  the  first  meeting  in  May  last  year,  Mr,  Ellis  read  his  "  S«<iM 
Report  on  Dialectal  Work,"  in  which  he  stated  that  the  firetdnA 
for  all  England  vaa  complete,  and  gave  an  account  of  whet  tbe 
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Vcsttish  portion  was  intended  to  contain,  and  at  the  same  time 
exhibited  his  mapa  of  the  Dialect  Distrints  of  the  whole  of  the 
English-speaking  part  of  the  country.  In  the  year  since  elapsed 
the  following  progress  had  been  made : 

On  30th  July,  1887,  the  whole  of  the  first  draft  of  the  Lowland 
Scotch  division,  including  the  Orkneys  nod  Shetlands,  was  com- 
pleted, and  on  the  following  ISth  Augrust  the  first  draft  of  the 
abridgment  of  the  whole  work  for  the  Enghsh  Dialect  Society  was 
also  completed.  On  14th  October  foUowinp,  the  MS.  of  the  Southern. 
Western,  and  Eastam  divisions  was  finally  corrected  for  press  and 
sent  to  the  printer.  On  8th  November,  1887,  the  first  proofs  weru 
received.  tip  to  the  present  day  29  pages  of  Preliminary  matter, 
and  304  pages  of  the  book  itself,  giving  u  total  of  333  pa^rcs,  have 
been  put  in  type,  containing  the  whole  of  the  SoutLem,  Western, 
and  Eastern  division  districts  I  to  19,  together  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Midland  division.  Of  these,  16  pages  of  Preliminary 
matter  and  208  pages  of  the  work  itself,  in  all  14  sheets,  have  been 
printed  otf.  The  remaining  96  pages  are  under  correction  and 
more  or  less  advanced.  Mr.  T.  Hallam,  who  has  contributed  so 
much  information  by  )ub  travels  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and 
recording  dialectal  pronunciation  in  the  Midland  Counties  and 
those  adjoining  them  on  the  South,  has  kindly  undertaken  the 
correction  of  all  portions  foondod  upon  his  notes ;  but  on  account 
of  his  business  engagements  and  his  conscientious  reference  in  all 
cases  to  his  original  notes,  which  is  sometimes  very  laborious,  con- 
siderable delays  have  occurred  in  some  sheets,  which  accounts  for 
to  much  matter  being  still  under  correction. 

The  manuscript  for  the  whole  of  the  Midland  division,  districts 
20  to  29,  has,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages  depending  on 
Mr.  Hallam,  been  finally  corrected  for  press,  and  will  be  sent  to 
the  printers  next  week.  Of  the  Northern  division,  districts  30  to 
32,  only  the  first  has  been  finally  corrected  for  press,  the  second  is 
nnder  revision,  and  the  third,  together  with  the  whole  Lowland 
Scotch  divifiion,  districts  32  to  42,  still  requires  preparation  for 
press.  The  chapter  on  Results  cannot,  of  course,  be  written  till 
the  whole  of  this  correction  has  been  accomplished.  The  remainder 
of  the  Preliminary  matter,  containing  the  Alphabetical  County 
List  of  the  numerous  contributions  received,  of  which  the  first 
draft  ia  ready,  the  Alpbubotical  Informants'  List,  and  the  Table  of 
Dialectal  Pidaeotypo,  with  explanations  of  the  meaning  of  the  signs 
and  references  to  the  pages  where  they  are  more  particularly  es- 
plMned,  cannot,  of  course,  ho  completed  till  the  rest  is  in  type. 
All  this  would  probably  occupy  500  pages  more. 

If  sU  be  well,  Mr.  Ellis  hopes  that  the  work  will  be  completed 
by  this  time  next  year.  At  present  he  is  giving  up  more  than  half 
hia  time  and  strength  to  the  work.  Thus  out  of  tbe  3G3  days 
which  have  elapsed  since  his  second  report  he  has  worked  on 
dialects  for  233,  and  out  of  the  1918  hours  for  which  ho  has  been 
enabled  to  work  on  any  subject  whatever  during  that  time,  ho  has 
derotcd  1043  hours  to  this  book.    It  will  probably  take  as  many 
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hours  more  to  complete  it,  and  circtimstaiices  prevent  him  from 
feeling  absolutely  certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  accomplish  hia 
work  by  the  time  anticipated ;  but  if  he  does  not  it  will  be  hia 
misfortune,  not  bis  fault. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Brajidbrtb  gave  an  accennt  of  some  work  he  bad  been 
doing  as  one  of  the  Subeditors  of  the  Society's  Dictionoty.  It 
related  to  words  beginning  with  H. 

1 .  Of  Bime-HuU,  he  said  the  invention  of  the  compound,  or  at  all 
events  the  first  memorable  use  of  it,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  late 
Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  the  editor  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Suilivoii  placed 
the  words  Thb  Vote  for  Home  Ecle  as  one  of  the  headings  for  the 
national  petition  to  the  Queen  published  in  the  Nation,  July  28tti. 
I860.  The  phrase  has  not  been  met  with  again  until  several  yean 
afterwards.  It  was  not  even  used  with  reference  to  the  celebrated 
movement  set  going  by  some  Irish  Protestants  out  of  disgust  with 
Mr.  Gkdatone,  at  the  Bilton  Hot«l,  Dublin,  on  May  19th,  1870, 
and  termed  '  The  Home  Government  Aasaciation  of  Ireland.'  Tfaia 
movement  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  and  the  name  Home-rule  soon  after  given  to  it.  The 
phrase  was  used  by  Mr.  G.  Brodrick  in  a  lecture  given  by  him  in 
the  early  part  of  1871,  and  published  in  Maemillan'i  Magatint  for 
May,  1871.  The  first  utterance  of  it  in  Parliament  is  attributed  to 
Mr.  J.  F.  Mngiiire,  the  Member  for  Cork,  who,  on  the  26th  June, 
1871,  told  the  House  that  there  was  "a  wonderful  amount  of  mj»- 
conception  in  respect  to  what  is  termed  'Home  Kule'"  (Hansard, 
ocvii.  634).  That  was  a  memorable  sound  of  the  terrible  phrase, 
for  from  the  date  of  that  speech,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  new*- 
papers,  it  came  rapidly  into  univerBal  use. 

2.  The  original  meaning  of  home  in  O.E.  was  the  village  or 
community  as  distinguished  from  the  tun,  the  separate  holding  or 
dwelling.  It  was  the  translotiou  of  the  Lat.  vietu,  and  the  Lith, 
and  Or.  cognates  have  the  same  moaning,  but  the  Skr.  oognatoi 
kihema  signifies  a  place  of  rest.  The  Pali  form  is  ihemam,  and  is  ■ 
term  for  nirvana,  the  Buddhist  state  of  eternal  btisa.  We  a 
apeak  of  heaven  as  *  home,'  and  of  the  grave  as  our  '  long  home.' 

3.  With  reference  to  one  of  the  meanings  of  hral,  a  mistake 
Dr.  Johnson's  Diet,  was  referred  to  r  "5.  One  violent  aotioD  oni 
termittcd.     The  coutinual  agitations  of  the  spirits,  must  nceda  be 
weakening  of  any  constitution,  espocially  in  age ;  and  many  causa 
are  required  for  refreshment  between  the  heats.     Dryiien."     He:^ 
'cause'  is  a  misprint  for  'pause.'    See  Pref.  to  ^he FabUi,  ed.  170^ 
p.  5,  and  aU  Bubsequeut  editions.    Further  on  we  have  also  in  JoW^ 
son,  "  7.  Course  at  a  race,  between  each  of  which  courses  there  'a    m 
intermission. 

Feign'd  zeal,  you  saw  set  out  the  speedier  pace ; 

But  the  last  heat,  plain  dealing  won  the  race. — Dryden." 
In  both  of  the  foregoing  quotations,  though  different  defi-nitions  an 
assigned  to  them,  the  meaning  of  the  word  litai  is  absolutely  tbe 
same.     In   Dryden's  century,  constant  notices  are  given  in  ik 
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mdm  GatetU  of  platea  to  be  run  for  In  heats  (or  horeeg,  and  even 
-women  ran  for  smocka  in  liutf-mile  beats.  It  is  clear  enough,  there- 
fore, thnt  Dryden  uses  this  word  in  its  figurutlTe  sense  in  both  the 
abovo-mentioned  passages.  The  learned  editors  of  the  later  diction- 
aries complacently  repeat  Johnson's  iirst-mentioncd  quot^ion  with 
its  misptint — -without  any  misgiving  as  to  its  obvious  want  of  sense 
in  consequence  of  that  misprint — with  the  exception  of  Worcester, 
who  wisely  omits  it,  ii  he  was  not  able  to  veri^  it.  In  "Webster's 
and  the  Imperial  dictionary  the  quotation  is  given  with  the  omission 
of  the  context  which  shows  that  the  word  is  used  in  a  figurative 
sense,  all  that  is  retained  being  "Cansesare  required  for  refreshment 
between  the  heats ; "  as  if  with  the  object  of  making  the  quotation 
do  duty  for  a  literal  race  of  horses. 

4.  In  reterring  to  the  word  heart,  Mr.  Brondroth  gave  an  account 
of  the  logical  basis  on  which  he  conceived  the  difierent  raomings  of 
the  word  should  bo  placed.  It  was  not  quite  correct  to  speak  of 
the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  emotions  without  qualification.  The 
heart  was  only  connected  with  the  emotioos  when  they  were  deep, 
(ttroDg.  or  otherwise  intensified.  The  existing  dictionaries  made  no 
distinction  in  the  examples  given  between  the  heart  as  the  seat  of 
such  emotions,  and  as  signifying  the  emotions  thcniBelvos.  This 
distinction  should  be  clearly  drawn.  There  would  still,  however, 
remain  a  very  large  class  of  expressions,  which  can  only  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  regarding  the  heart  as  personified  in  them.  Such 
expressions  as  'joy,  sorrow  of  heart,'  '  the  heart  rejoicoB,  sorrows,' 
'  pleasure  to  a  feeling  heart,'  are  all  instances  of  personification. 
The  heart,  too,  had  eyes,  ears,  tongue,  and  even  a  heart  of  its  own- 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  it  useil  to  go  down  on  its  knees.  Again, 
the  heart  is  sometimes  put  for  the  man  himself,  not  as  a  personifi- 
cation. Thus  we  may  say  '  an  innocent  heart  was  condemned  to 
death,'  '  the  poor  little  heart  was  much  to  bo  pitied.'  A  beloved 
person  is  'a  dear  heart,'  'o  sweet  heart.'  As  with  the  emotions,  so 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  heart  as  the  seat  of 
courage,  and.aB  courage  itself.  We  speak  both  of  '  courage  in  the 
heart,'  and  also  of  '  lack  of  heart.'  The  same  distinction  is  to  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  heart  as  denoting  the  intellect.  With 
reference  to  this  sense  of  the  word,  some  remarks  were  made  about 
the  peculiar  expression  of  'getting  or  learning  by  heart.'  No 
earlier  quotation  had  been  found  for  it  than  that  from  Chaucer,  "  I 
,  .  .  kan  by  heart  every  language."  It  appeared  to  be  a  literal 
translation  of  the  French  par  eaur.  This  mode  of  expression,  as 
far  as  was  known,  had  not  been  developed  in  any  other  language. 

5.  With  reference  to  the  word  health,  it  was  stated  that  the 
principal  meaning  in  O.E.  was  cure  or  healing,  and  this  sense  lasted 
nDtil  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  as  in  Coverii.u.e,  Afta  iv. 
22,  "  The  man  upon  whom  this  token  of  health  was  done  was  above 
40  yeare  old."  Next,  health  came  to  mean  'healthiness,'  as  in 
Thbvis*,  Spee.  of  Early  Eng.  pt.  ii.  235,  "  Krytain  passeji  Irlond 
yn  fayr  weder  &  nobletS,  bot*  nojt  in  helthe,"  where  it  is  a 
trandation  of  tahthritat.    'Then  when  Komance  words,  like  '  cure, 
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remedy,'  took  the  place  otthe  early  senae  of  lie«ltii,  and  the dariTg- 
tivea  of  health,  as  healthineM,  etc.,  were  used  for  salubrity,  O.E. 
ktai  became  obsolutc,  its  Bunse  being  absorbed  by  '  health.*  The 
ooly  moanisg  of  health  in  connection  with  the  body,  according  la 
our  modem  dictionaries,  is  "  freedom  from  bodily  illness,  s  sound  * 
and  healthy  state  of  all  the  functions."  There  seems,  howorer, 
another  sense,  <]iiite  oa  obvious,  which  is  nevor  given,  namely  "The 
slate  or  (condition  generally  of  the  functions  of  the  body,"  in  soch 
instances  as  '  asking  after  a  person's  health,'  '  a  delicate  state  of 
health,'  '  good  or  bad  health.' 

6.  In  regard  to  the  word  htad,  a  new  account  was  said  to  have 
been  opened  for  the  unspoken  lunftnage  of  the  head,  which  embtac«d 
a  RTeat  number  of  movemente  and  uses  of  the  hoail.  such  as  bearing 
up,  holding  high,  hanging,  lifting  up,  nodding,  scmtehing,  ebahing,    ' 
tossing,  turning,  turning  aside,  wagging,  etc.     Figumtire  expres-    , 
sions  connected  therewith  wore  also  given  under  the  same  heading. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Uabtikkac  said  with  rvia- 
cnco  to  heart,  that  he  believed  in  most  cases  where  heart  was  taken 
to  meun  mind  or  intellect,  it  would  be  found  thnt  it  was  derived 
from  the  Bible  sense  of  thnt  word,  oa  indeed  appeared  in  the  quota- 
tion Mr.  Branditlh  had  himself  given  in  illuatrotion  of  his  remurks.,^ 
\\z.  "  Mary  kept  all  these  things  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart.'*'  i 


Friday,  Hay  18,  1888. 

ANNIVERSARY   MEETING. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Satce,  Prnidml,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  G.  Milncr- Gibson -Cu Hum  wua  duly  elected  a  MembiT. 

The  D-eamrer  read  the  Society's  Cash  Account,  for  1887.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  the  Auditors,  Messrs.  D.  P.  Far  aad  H. 
15.  Wheailet,  was  passed. 

Thanks  were  also  voti.'d  unanimously  to  the  Council  of  FnivotalJ 
College  for  the  use  of  the  College  rooms  for  the  Society's  Meutinp. 

The  Pretidmt  read  his  Biennial  Adiircss  "On  the  extiwt 
LoDguages  of  Western  Asia;  the  Decipherment  of  the  CnDcifii™i 
Inscriptions,  and  the  bearing  of  it  on  Coniparotive  Philology,''  Th" 
Address  is  issued  with  this  Abitract,  and  is  also  printed  in  Part  1' 
of  the  Society's  TramaetioM  for  1888-90. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Saice  for  his  Address  and  his  aeirii^ 
to  the  Society  during  the  past  two  years  was  past  by  acolamatio"- 

The  following  Members  were  elected  its  Officers  for  next  SckW"  ■ 

Prnidtnt:   Tire  Rey.   RicHABn    Morbis,    LL.D.,    M.A. 

riM-/'r((i(rf»Hi(i.- WiiiTLET  Stokes,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  M.A,i  Am- 
ANDEE  Joa.H  Ellis,  B.A.,  F.R.8.;  HiWBr  Sweet,  M.A.,  Pfl-I*-; 
Jas,  A.  H.  MuBBAT,  LL.D.,  M.A.;  Paisi-B  Loms-LuwEH  BoicAPian: 
The  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Lirr.  Doe. 


Tbeasitkeh's  Cash  Accomrr,  1887. 
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Ordinary  Menihrrt  of  Counei'l :  Hbnbt  Bbaslet,  EIsq.  ;  E.  L 
BEAimBETE,  Esq.  ;  Pbof.  Tekbies  De  Lacditpeeie,  Ph.  B.,  Itnr, 
Boc. ;  F.  T.  ELwoETHr,  Esu. ;  C.  A.  M.  Fehxell,  i.M.,  Lnr.  Doc.; 
Hr.  Hfcib  Gibbs.  M. A. ;  T.  Hendeeson,  M. A. ;  JiitEa  X.bckt,  Esq,  ; 
Pho7.  E.  M.iRTraK»p,  M.A.;  W.  R.  Moefiu..  M.A.;  Faor.  Nipiek, 
M.A.,  Ph-B.;  J.  Peixe,  M.A.,  Lrrr.  Boc.;  Thbo.  G.  PincnM,  Esq.; 
Prop.  J.  P.  Posigatb,  M.A.,  Lrrr.  Boc. ;  W.  R.  S.  RiLsios,  B99.; 
Pbof.  C.  Riec,  Ph.B.;  The  Ret.  A.  H.  Satce,  M.A.;  E.  B. 
TrLOB,B.C.L.;  H.Wkiiqwood.M.A.;  R.F.WETMorTH,B.Lrr.,MA. 

TVnMHTw;  BEWJAurv  Biwsojf,  B.A.,  TUi:  Mount,  HampgtctuJ, 
London,  N.W. 

jffon.  Secretary:  F.  J.  Fi'rsttai.l,  M.A..  Pa.D.,  3,  St.  Oeorgr'i 
Squans.  Primroac  Hill,  London,  N.W. 

Tho  new  Prrtident,  Br.  R.  Mobbis,  then  took  the  Chair,  thsnkeJ 
the  Society  for  his  iUcction,  anil  promtsed  u  paper  on  PuU  nuzt  ycv. 


Friday,  June  1,  1888. 
The  Rev.  Br.  Ekhieb  Mobws,  Preoid^nt.  m  the  Chair. 

The  Papers  read  wero  (I)  "On  the  Vocalic  Laws  of  Ibp  Islio 
Language,"  by  E.  R.  Whaston,  M.A.,  Jesua  CoUoge,  Oxfwi 
(Read  by  the  writer's  brother.) 

(2j  "  A  List  of  Words  used  by  the  Cayapas  Tribt*  of  Tndiant  in 
the  interior  of  Eonudor  and  their  cqiiivdents  in  the  Quielioa.  f"' 
Northern  Peravion  Dialect,"  by  Mr,  Guanvus  WiLCzrifsti,  con- 
mnnieat^d  hy  Mx.  Chorlos  Cheston,  Solicitor. 

The  thanks  of  the  Jlocting  were  voted  to  the  Writers  and  Rcairra 
of  the  Papers,  which  are  issaed  with  this  Ahttrael,  and  will  S* 
printod  in  Part  I.  of  the  Society's  Trafuatlioiu  for  1888-90. 


Friday,  June  16,  1888. 
HKNHr  Bkatlet,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

R.  T.  Elliott,  B.A..  late  Schokr  of  Worcester  College,  Orfonl, 
was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  admission  by  tho  Rev.  Prof.  8»tce. 

Tlie  Paper  read  was  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.8..  rVw-PwiiW. 
"  On  the  Conditions  of  a  Universal  Language  in  referenda  to  liw 
Invitatioa  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  its  Report  on 
Volapiik,"  which  has  been  issued,  and  will  bo  printed  in  P«rt  !■ 
of  the  Society's  Tramactwm  for  1888-90. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Eij.is  for  his  Pop^f. 
and  five  hundrod  extra  copies  of  it  were  ordered  to  be  priut*d  fi" 
distribution  in  America,  here,  and  on  tho  Continent. 

The  MoH.  See.  explained  that  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  QuarliT^ 
Ahiract  was  due  to  tho  illness  of  its  Editor,  Mr,  Jaues  Lecky. 


APPENDIX. 


CAXTON'S  SYNTAX  AND  STYLE 

(WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MSS.  AND  PRINTS  OF  THB  ROMANCE 
OF  BLANCHARDYN  AND  EGLANTINE) 

BY 

DK.  LEON  5:ELLNER 

or    YISNNA. 

(From  Dr.  E/s  edition  of  Ctoton's  englisht  Blamhardyn  and  EglmUine 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  1890.) 
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»INTRODUCTr 
I.    SYNTAX   OF  THE   PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

§  1.  Relatioks  betaeen  tite  Noun  and  the  other  jjarts  of  upeetJi. 

From  the  logician's  point  of  view,  every  'part  of  eixwcIi'  has  a 
province  of  its  own,  strictly  limited  and  aejiarateil  from  the  other 
'  parta ' ;  but  in  practice,  language  consUmtly  cuts  the  line  drawn  hy 
Aristotle,  and  aome  Enyliah  atudente  are  wont  to  any  that  nnarly 
every  sliort  English  noun  and  verb  can  be  uacil  iis  verb,  noun,  and 
adjoctivu,  while  nearly  every  adjective  can  be  used  as  a  noun ;  '  a 
plant,  jdant-life  or  plant-culture,  to  plant ;  tea,  tea-dislrict,  we'll  t«a 
you  at  our  tcut ;  love,  love  trifles,  to  love  ;  his  engliah,  Engliab  ways, 
to  englisli ;  the  true,  the  beautiful ;  true  that  line,'  Ac. 

In  Old  English  there  are  several  instancGs  in  which  both  noun 
and  adjective  ate  denoted  by  the  same  form  of  a  word,  ae  tUTfii6 
(difficulty  and  difficult),  hoht  (light  »h.,  bright  (1!^.),  iceorS  (worth, 
rii.  and  aiij.),  ijire  (wrath,  ih.  and  adj.) ;  every  adjective  may  be  used 
substantively,  in  the  singular  as  well  aa  in  the  plural,  in  the  positive 
u  wl'U  as  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degree ;  the  iufiiiiUve 
and  the  verbal  noun  (in  -ung,  •ing)  may  he  said  to  belong  to  thu 
Houu  as  well  as  to  the  verb.  Theoretically,  thu  tendency  of  every 
literary  langu^e  of  the  prt'sent  day  is  to  observe  the  laws  of  logic  i» 
gnunniar  and  style,  and  to  refllrict  aa  far  aa  possible  the  use  of  every 
part  of  speech  to  its  own  dominion,  though  pmcticaUy,  as  stated 
above,  speakers  and  writers  claim  and  exercise  full  freedom  in  thia 
respect.  Caxton  and  his  contemporaries  did  not  care  to  1)e  fettered 
by  niceties  of  logic,  and  thus  we  have  to  state  the  following  relations, 
in  his  books,  between  the  noun  and  the  other  parts  of  speech. 

1.  NouM  unetl  lis  ttdjidives. 

We  have  kept  in  Modem  English  a  few  such  expressions  aa 
'queen-mothev,  queen-dowager,  loriMieu tenant,' '  where  'queen,'  'lord ' 
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aro  to  be  looked  on  more  as  appositions  than  as  the  first  part  of 
compounds;  and  there  are  others,  like  ' f ellow-creatare,  deputy- 
marshal,  champion-sculler,'  where  'fellow/  'deputy/  ' champion ' aie 
used  quite  adject! vely.  But  while  in  Modem  English  this  use  is 
restricted  in  common  speech  to  a  few  cases, — I  exclude  the  conacioos 
archaisms  in  poetry  and  historic  romances, — Cazton  is  very  free  in 
forming  such  appositive  compositimis : — 

the  paynem  kynge  Alymodes,  Blanchardyn  38/2,  90/25, 133/11; 
a  man  straunger/  ihid.  43/9  (original :  homme  estrange) ;  a  knyght 
straungor,!  51/19,  125/33;  lady  paramours,  78/31,  205/23;  leches 
cyrurgiens,^  102/18;  kyngc  sarasyne,^  129/8,  133/31  (sarasyn  is  a 
pure  adjective  as  well,  cf.  131/15);  kyng  prysoner,  148/5;  felon 
conspiratours,  178/lG  ;  felon  paynems,  189/1;  felon  enmyes,  205/25. 

This  is  (j^uito  a  common  Middle  English  use. 

Cursor  Mundi — yon  traitor  juu,  4397 ;  knau  bams  (male  chil- 
dren), 5544.     Cf.  Orm.  Gloss,  s.  v. 

GJiaucer — a  coward  ape.  III.  198  ;  felon  look,  V.  9. 

Gesta  Roinanorum — the  folo  knyg*t,  p.  20 ;  lorell  knaue,  p. 
a  leper  man,  p.  190;  the  traitour  servant,  p.  316. 

Early  E,  Wills  (ed.  Furaivall) — the  freres  prechoures,  17/2. 

Morte  D'trthur — queens  sorceresses,  \^1 121 ;  cf.  212/19.  the 
same  traitour  knyglit,  289/34  ;  cf.  290/17,  294/33. 

This  use  becomes  rare  in  the  16th  century,  and  probably  dies  out 
for  a  time,  though  it  is  afterwards  revived  in  literary,  if  not  in 
common,  speech.  Berners,  in  his  Htum  of  Burdeiuc,  has  still  'a 
felon  traitour,'  I.  5/4 ;  '  thou  false  traitour  knyght,'  I.  41/26.  But 
the  edition  of  1601  altoi-s  the  latter  passage  into  *  trayterous  knyght. 
'Traitor  knight'  and  like  expressions  will,  however,  be  found  in 
plenty  of  later  poems  and  romances,  tlioiigli  niorc  or  less  consciously 
as  archaisms. 

2.  Adjectives  used  sidfsiunfively. 

Compared  with  its  power  in  Old  English,  and  even  in  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  Middle-English  period,  the  adjective  of  the 
present  day  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  vigour  and  indepeudenco. 
By  inflexion,  any  adjective  could  formerly  express  alone  what  it  can 
now  say  only  by  adding  a  noun  :  e.  g.  se  gdda  (the  good  man),  )^^ 

^  This  postposition  of  the  adjective-noun,  due  to  French  influence,  vill  be 
dealt  with  under  Arrangement  of  Words. 
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g&t  (the  good,  in  opiioMtion  to  evil),  fa  gi'idan  (the  gowl  ones,  the 
rigltteouB).  We  cnu  etill  uee :  'the  good  and  evil  of  this  life,  of 
advonity,' &c. ; '  the  good  (jil-)  shall  be  happy,  the  evil  (j^.) '■^'^'^^^i 
hereafter,'  But  in  consequence  of  the  inllexiou  having  decayed,  the 
independence  of  the  adjective  was  to  some  extent  given  up,  in  order 
tu  avoid  ambiguity.  In  Modem  English  proae  we  only  retain — and 
in  the  plural  only,  as  to  persons — those  wliieh  exclude  all  ambiguity, 
e.  g.  'llie  poor  and  the  ricli,'  always  plural  now,  Psalma  and  Bible 
used  tiiigidar,  or  nliosc  ambiguity  the  context  removes.  Caxton'e 
use  of  the  adjectives  is,  in  this  respect,  nearly  modem. 

The   adjectives   used  substantively  may  be  divided  into  the 

^  Allowing  groups  ; — 

^m      (li)  Adjectives  qualifying  concrete  nouns,  mostly  persons, 

^H      Spen/iill  =  fiiend,  Blanch.  84/34;  elsewhere,  frendc  apoevidl,  72/ 

■lO,  73/30,  75/9. 

■^     eryden  =  cbriatiana,  154/1,  183/31  (crysten  men,  140/3), 

H^      /amyVyer  =  intimate  friend.     'That  night  noon  of  them  ullu, 

^pHeie  he  neuet  so  moche  her  famyllyer,  cam  to  see  her,'  BlujurA. 

■  1«/16. 

the  qai/eke  =  the  quick  (living)  flesh.     Cf.  the  French  t  toneher 

au  tfif,  'luue  smote  her  ayen  wyth  a  dorte  io  the  giii/dee  tyll  |«i  hort« 

of  her,'  BlaneJi.  67/33. 

^AtK  e/(fcr  =:  his  elders.     '  He  passed  them  that  were  his  elder  in 
'  Blanch,  13/21.     Original :  les  plus  sagtes  de  soy. 
(6)  Adjectives  used  as  abstract  nouns. 

Such  adjectives  in  the  positive  degree  an^  ratoly  met  with, 
'CaBuallfryuollea,'£bn«A,  44/21,  translates  Old  French 'frivoleancee.' 
•yet  ought  ye  to  inaynten  &  holde  thappositf.,'  ibid.  44/17  ;  in 
certayne,  97/1. 

To  this  group  belong  also  the  adjectives  denoting  a.  languages, 
as  :  frenshe,  Blanch.  1/24  ;  englyssbc,  1/24,  2/9  ;  b.  colours,  oa :  in  red, 
64/10,  164/5  ;  and  c  adjectives  in  the  genitive  case  used  adverbially, 
aa:  of  freshe,  Blnwh.  164/12.  165/21  ;  of  newc,  ibid.  100/2S,  1,47/18, 
195/7.  The  latter  corresimnd  to  the  Middle  English  *  nowes,"  Story 
qf  Gen.  ami  Exodiu  (ed.  K.  Morris),  L  240,  and  not« ;  of  lyght  ^ 
lightly,  129/33. 

There  ia  one  instance  of  an  abstract  adjective  in  the  comparative 
degree :  '  men  most  auflre,  for  belter  to  haue/  BUmeh.  68/25, 
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But  it  occurs  pretty  often  in  the  superlatiYe : — ^The  thykkest  of 
the  folke  =  the  thykkest  press,  42/6,  59/5,  106/8, 167/16 ;  it  is  for 
your  best,  44/23, 185/19;  he  sholde  do  the  best  and  the  worst,  48/16; 
at  the  last,  188/20,  and  frequently. 
3.  Preposiiums  used  as  Nouns. 

*  Her  best  biloued  (Blanchardyn)  was  alle  redy  com  to  his  aboue 
ouere  Rabyou,'  BlancJi.  85/3 ;  his  aboue  (in  this  as  well  as  in  the 
following  two  passages)  translates  the  French  au-dessus ;  '  they  were 
come  to  their  aboue  of  their  enmyes,'  142/32 ;  'ye  are  therof  come io 
your  abouej  149/27. 

4.  The  Adverb  used  as  a  Noun. 

There  is  one  instance  only  in  Blanchardyn :  '  he  had  called  alle 
his  barons  and  lordes,  &  alle  the  gentylmen  of  there  aboute,*  98/16. 
Cfl  Modem  English,  tJie  whereabouts;  perhaps  also  Aymon^  59/5: 
'  ye  shall  now  here  and  understande  from  the  hensfourthon  a  tenyUe 
and  a  pyteous  songc.' 

§  2.  Abstract  and  concrete  Nouns  intercJianged. 

Logic  classifies  nouns,  with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which 
things  exist,  into  concrete  and  abstract.  However,  not  only  in 
poetry,  but  also  in  simple  prose  both  classes  are  often  (as  now) 
interchanged. 

(a)  Abstracts  used  in  a  concrete  sense  : — 

counseyll  (as  now)  =  French  conseil.  *  (She)  spake  at  that  same 
owre  wyth  certayne  of  her  couimeyll^^  Blanch.  l^l^2. 

chivalrie  =  knights.  *  I  do  yelde  and  delyuere  into  your  handes 
the  kynge  of  Polonye,  your  enemye,  whiche  I  haue  taken  with  the 
helpe  of  your  sone,  and  of  your  noble  and  worthy  cheualrye,*^  108/34. 
Cf.  Morie  Darthur,  47/22. 

love  =  lover,  sweetheart  (as  now),  25/2,  26/15,  et  passim.  Cf. 
Gloss,     lover  occurs  30/14. 

(/race  =  gracious  person.  *  I  presente  this  lytyl  book  unto  the 
noble  grace  of  my  sayd  lady,'  1/7,  8.  (*  Her  Grace,  your  Grace,' 
now.) 

Verbal  nouns  in  -iw{/,  originally  abstracts,  often  become  concrete. 

clothing  =  clothes,  Blanch.  148/18,  159/32.  (Bible:  'her 
clothing  was  of  wrought  gold.') 

hjssing  =  a  kiss.  *  That  one  onely  kyssyng  that  I  toke  of  yov,' 
Blanch.  134/8. 

^  So  iu  Byron,  Macaulay's  Ivry^  &c.  &c. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether '  helpes '  in  the  following  passage  is  cor- 
ect,  or  a  misprint  for  helper*  :^  *  Would  Subyon  or  not,  and  all  his 
lelpes,  the  noble  lady  was  taken  out  of  his  power/  197/21.  Helpe 
=  helper  looks  suspicious,  because  it  does  not  occur,  so  far  as  I  am 
ware,  elsewhere  in  Caxton ;  but  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
Uary  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1.  3409  : 

And  (lotro)  at  wiS  moysen  festelike. 
And  tagte  him  siSen  wittorlike 
Under  him  helpes  o^ere  don. 

Of  course  'helpe*  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  'help';  the 
itter  is  abstract,  the  former  concrete ;  cf.  hunte  =  hunter.  Layor 
ion,  21337 ;  0.  E.  Horn.  II.  209 ;  Orm,  13471 ;  Chaucer,  Knighfs 
''ale,  1160;  Stratmann,  s.  v.;  Skeat,  Notes  to  Piers  Plowman^  p. 
02. 

Abstracts  used  for  concretes  are  not  very  common  in  Middle 
Inglish : — 

Cursor  Mundi,  barunage  =  barons,  4627,  8533. 

Cliauc^,  message  =  messenger,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  333.  Cf. 
Dnde  =  messenger,  0.  E.  Horn,  I.  249,  Story  of  Gen,  and  Ex, 
rlossary. 

Langland  {Piers  Ploioman),  retynaunco  =  a  suit  of  retainers, 
•keat.  Notes  to  P,  PL,  p.  46.  treuthe  =  a  true  man,  a  righteous 
lan,  Skeat,  Z.  c,  297. 

A  few  are  retained  in  Modem  English,  as  a  justice  =  judge,  a 
ritness,  &c 

(6)  Concrete  nouns  used  as  abstracts. 

I  know  of  only  one  instance  in  Blanchurdyn,  chief  =  beginning : 
or  euer  he  myght  come  to  the  chyeff  of  his  enterpryse,*  Blanch,  Xlji, 
hief  is  =  cap  (caput),  which  exactly  answers  to  heafod,  head.  Cf. 
dorte  Darthur  144/8  :  *  ther  by  was  the  hede  of  the  streme,  a  fayro 
ountayn.' 

jield  =  battle,  occurs  in  Morte  Darthur  172/17,  and  is  often  to 
•e  met  with  in  Elizabethan  authors :  Gorhoduc,  1.  230 ;  Gascoigiio, 
Ued-Glass,  pp.  58,  63,  64 ;  Spenser,  F,  ft,  I.  iii.  379 ;  Shakspcre, 
>chmidt,  s,  v, 

§  3.  Number. 

*  Cf.  our  *  lady-help,'  and  '  help  *  (American),  the  regular  word  for  servant. 
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Kot  all  nouns  can  be  used  in  the  singular  as  well  as  the  plural; 
some  are  restricted  to  the  former,  some  to  the  latter.     The  so-called 
pluralia  tantum,  which  are  so  numerous  in  Modem  English  (bellows, 
gallows,  etc.),  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Blanchardyn,     Tydinge  is 
used  in  the  singular  as  well  as  in  the  plural.     C£  Gloss.,  '  well  gu- 
nyshed  of  vytaglle,*  Agmon,  182/31.     Gallows  occurs  three  times, 
'he  shold  doo  make  and  to  be  sette  up  a  galhouse,'  187/24;  'to 
make  him  deye  upon  tJie  galhouse,'  189/3 ;  *  (he)  sawe  a  payre  of 
galhouse,*  188/2.     The  Fronch  has  lesfourches.    To  conclude  by  the 
spelling,  which  also  occurs  in  Four  Sons  of  Aymon^  331/22,  Cazton 
apparently  connected  the  word  with  house;  hence  the  singular,  as 
proved  by  the  indefinite  article  in  the  first  instance. 

There  are  several  nouns  in  the  singular  and  singular  form,  which, 
according  to  modern  use  (save  as  to  *  foot '),  should  appear  in  the 
plural: 

*Men  see  atte  eye  his  beaulte,'  54/34,  118/1,  10;  *  which  of 
heyght  was  XV  fote  long,'  56/34,  163/26;  *(they)  fel  both  doune 
humbly  at  the  fote  of  him,'  126/14;  'they  followed  after  at  the 
back  of  hym,  as  the  yonge  lambe  do  the  sheep,*  106/27.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  few  plural  forms  where  we  should 
expect  the  singular : 

'When  the  fayr  bcatryx,  that  at  her  wyudow  was  lening  her 
hande  ouer  her  breste*','  189/11.  In  Old  English,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  Teutonic  languages, '  breast,'  even  with  reference  to  male  persons, 
was  often  used  in  the  phiral.     Of.  Grein,  s.  v,  breost. 

heuen8  =  sky,  43/18,  98/5.  The  same  in  Old  English,  Grein,«.r. 
heofon. 

shores  =  shore.  *  They  were  nygho  the  lande,  where  as  the  sayd 
mast,  and  Blanchardyn  upon  it,  was  cast  of  the  waves  unto  the 
sliorcs','  97/35 ;  *  lie  sawe  hem  in  grete  noml)re,  for  to  fyght  nyghe 
by  the  see  shbri>','  162/4. 

Abstracts  are,  in  Modern  English,  restricted  to  the  singular;  m 
Old  and  Middle  English  the  plural  is  very  frequent.  It  then  denotes 
either  singular  actions,  as:  godnesses,  Omn.  Ded,,  252,  276,  etc; 
different  hinds  of  the  conception,  as  :  twa  sarinesse  beo^,  0.  E.  Hon^i 

1  Or  lambe  =  lambren  ?     Stratman  quotes  '  lombe '  as  plural  from  Bohert 
of  Gloucentcr,  3()i>. 
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I.  103,  106 ;  glcadshipes,  Saules  Warde,  263 ;  or  the  unusual  force 
of  the  conception : 

*  whiche  boke  specyfyeth  ....  of  the  grete  adventures,  labours, 
anguyssh^d',  and  muny  other  grete  disease*  of  theym  bothe,'  Blanch, 
2/3,  4 ;  *  the  grete  humylyte  and  courtoysye*  that  were  in  Blanch- 
ardyn,'  50/12  ;  *  sore  wei>ynge  &  sorowynge  his  byttirnessejj/  114/18  ; 
*  they  began  no  to  make  grete  festcs  and  grete  loye*-/  201/1  ;  *  other 
infinyte  thyuges  that  are  wont  to  tarry  the  corage*  of  some  entcr- 
pryses,'  17/11  ;  *  But  their  corages  were  neuer  the  lesse  therfore,'  Aym. 
262/29  (original :  couraiges) ;  *  all  rewthw  layde  aparte '  (French, 
regretz),  17/8,  20/6  ;  *  (he)  toke  ay  en  his  strenthe*  and  corage  wythin 
hymself,'  190/13 ;  *  (he)  gaff  louynge  and  thanke«  to  our  lord/  98/6, 
119/36,  132/13. 

Plurals  of  verbal  nouns  (-ing)  occur  :  26/3  (wepjmges) ;  30/11  (the 
same);  132/13  (pray synges);  133/29  (the  same);  174/10  (sobbynges). 
Cf.  0.  E.  Ham,,  I.  103,  105,  253,  255;  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  18,  19, 
24,  83;  Gesta  Rmn.,  174,  176,  235,  287;  Morte  Dartftur,  173/14, 
193/32;  Huon,  16/8,  172/17,  325/7,  387/24. 

CASES. 

§  4.  The  Nominative  Cane, 

The  Nominative  in  Middle  English  ranges  over  a  wider  area  than 
in  Old  English.  First,  its  dominion  is  enlarged  in  consequence  of 
the  other  cases  losing  their  characteristic  inflexions,  and  being  mis- 
taken for  the  nominative ;  secondly,  it  is  used  in  syntactic  connec- 
tions and  expressions  which  were  unknown  to  the  older  periods  of 
the  English  language. 

In  the  struggle  between  the  nominative  and  the  accusative  (or 
dative  1)  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  {ye  and  you),  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  15th  century,  the  nominative  is  far  from  being  overcome. 

1.  The  first  function  of  the  nominative  is  to  express  the  subject 
of  a  sentence.  So  far  as  the  logical  subject  is  concerned,  there  has 
been  no  change  from  Old  English  down  to  Modem  English  times. 

2.  But  in  the  course  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the  gramma- 
tical subject  became  much  more  frequent  and  important  than  ever 
it  was  before. 

(a)  While  Old  English  is  very  rich  in  impersonal  verbs,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  later  periods  of  Middle  English  towards  the  personal 
expression,  that  is  to  say  (as  Koch  puts  it),  what  once  appeared  as  a 
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Jini  sensation  is  made  to  appear  as  the  conscious  action  of  the 
iniud.  Instead  of  *hii  Jircowe^,  hit  nceame^,  hit  lica^^  hit  langa: 
there  appear  *I  repent,  I  am  ashamed,  I  like,  I  long.*  This  nati 
development  was  favoured  hy  two  external  causes.  In  such  instair 
as  *  Wo  was  this  kyng/  Chaucer^  II.  193,  what  is  an  indirect  olv^v, 
was  mistaken  for  the  nominative  case ;  and  secondly,  the  Fn^j^  >^^ 
model  had  great  influence.  See  Chapter  VI.  on  the  Impersonal  V^>ty^ 
p.  xlvii,  below. 

(h)  Tlie  second  encroachment  of  the  nominative  on  the  dative   ca»> 
took  place  in  the  passive  constructions  of  transitive  verbs  goyeming 
a  direct  and  an  indirect  object,  or  of  intransitive  verbs  followed  hy 
prepositions.     This  innovation  was  brought  about  first  by  the  dative 
and  accusative  cases  being  confounded.     Objects  governed  hy  xerh 
like  *  command,  answer,'   etc.,   were  consequently  looked   ujwii  as 
accusative  cases,  and  wore  treated    as    such,  so  that    they  became 
capable  of  tlio  passive  construction. 

In  Caxtnn's  time,  however,  that  process  was  not  yet  completed; 
hence  such  expressions  as  the  following,  which  we  still  keep:  *as 
was  tolde  him  by  the  knyglit,'  Bhntrh.  43/1 ;  *  all  that  was  told  him,' 
196/20.     See  the  chapter  on  tlio  l*assive,  p.  Ixi,  below. 

3.  The  Nominative  absolute  wholly  supplanted  the  Old  English 
dative,  and  ])ecanie  mucli  more  popular  than  the  Old  English  con- 
struction (apparently  from  Latin)  had  ever  been.  This  use,  which  is 
quite  common  in  the  14th  century  (for  Chaucer,  cf.  EhienliC^i  p.  74, 
fl'.),  occurs  mthor  frequently  in  the  time  of  Caxton,  and  offers nothiiip 
of  special  interest : — 

*  Tins  misnore  [i-hcnlPy  Alymodes  .  .  .  made  his  oost  to  apprcxihe, 
Blanch.  f)7l'2f< :  ^and  that  (hum,  ...  he  shall  mowe,'  et€.,  73/J4;— 
l)recoded  l)v  after,  04/6;  Chnrh>->^  Ihr  Grefe,  44/21,  47/31,  58-31, 
(;i;i2,  62/17,  iuid  pffs,^im  ;  llnou,  3/29,  39/5. 

4.  Another  function  of  the  nominative  case  was  that  in  connec- 
tion V'ifh  tin'  iiil'niitire  :  ~ 

c.  f/.  *  I  sny  tliis,  K-  ye  redy  with  .i:;«hmI  herte  To  al  my  lust,  an^ 
that  I  frely  nuiv  As  me  best  liste  do  vou  laufjhe  or  smerte,  Arid  neiit'' 
f/(;  to  (jruch  it  m'tjhf  na  (hiy.* — Chaucer,  II.  289.  See  the  chapt-cr  on 
the  Inlinitive,  p.  Ixiv,  below. 

5.  Iiiterchuufje  nf  the  Nominative  and  the  Accusative  cases. 
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{«)  Though  the  uso  of  you  instead  of  ye  occurs  as  early  (la  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century  ('yhow  knaw,'  Hampote,  /ViVJe  of 
Cuiiteienee,  p.  127,  I.  4659;  cf.  Book  of  Viirteaye,  Introduction, 
p.  x),  the  nominative  holds  its  place  on  to  the  time  o!  Honry  VIIL 

Caxton,  as  a  rule,  lias  preserved  ye ;  it  ia  only  in  the  inverted 
position  (imperative,  less  freigucnt  in  interrogative  sentences)  that  you 
is  introduced  ;  hut  the  number  of  ye'e,  oven  in  that  position,  prevails. 

In  Blanchardyn  there  are  two  you'»  in  the  imperative  : — 

'Come  you  with  me,"  60/28;  'be  you  aure,'  18fi/17.  (The 
instances  are,  of  course,  mucti  more  numerous  in  Tlie  Foure  Sonnet 
of  Aymon  and  Morle  Dartliur.) 

Aymon.  '  But  knowo  ynii,  that  Hpmyer  dyde  myBsa  of  his  enter- 
pryae,'  90/15;  'Fayr  chyldren,  now  bo  you  sure,'  129/1  ;  'defye  you 
hyni  on  my  bohalfe,'  157/32;  'now  gyue  you  me  good  eouiiseyll,' 
203/14,361/9,412/26. 

Interrogative  sentences.  'What  be  you,  fayre  knyghtel'  91/ 
25  ;  '  telle  me,  how  thynke  you  t '  1 70/ 1 ;  '  what  thynge  oske  you  of, 
iner  246/20,  184/31,  291/31,  343/17,  373/29.  I 

Morte    Darthut,  206/6,  240/22,  243/U,  251/29,  255/16,  255/1 
•*"    269/8,  279/18,  etc.,  etc.  * 

Hum,  33/9,  33/19,  41/5,  79/32,  98/10,  102/5,  110/13,  etc. 


There  a 


iveral  instances  of  ijou  in  another  poeitioa :  J 


'  You  holde,'  Aymon,  26/18  ;  '  Cosin,  sayd  Eeynawde,  you  spe^ 
well  and  wysely,'  ihid.   132/33;  'now  up,  Ogyer,  and  you,    '  ' 
Noymes,'  iliid.  157/23;  'yf  you  wyl  yelde  your  selfe  to  liia  n 
189/22,  432/14,  438/10. 

(6)  There  is  another  instance  in  which  the  nominative  caae  1 
be«n  encroached  upon  by  the  dative.  That  well-known  tendencjH 
naing  absolute  persoiuil  pronouns  in  the  dative  ciise,  which  has  divida 
the  French  pronouns  into  two  different  classes  (eimjointii  and  abioliu), 
and  which  appears  in  such  modem  English  phrases  as  '  it  m  m^. 
older  than  me,"  is  not  wholly  unknown  to  Caxton.  He 
has  "it  is  I''  (never  me.'},  but  in  the  following  passages,  p. xj 
is  apparently  a  faint  germ  of  that  use. 

In  DlitifJtardyn  the  dative  occurs  twice  wher.:  we  exptel  tiui 
nominative  case  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  u  sort  of  mixed  contortion  ■ 
'  And  syn  aftre,  he  lyghtly  dyde  eett«  hande  on  the  tmnk^  the 

1  Ohaucer  '  it  am  L' 
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*  She  bereth  in  her  herte  care  ynongh  and  dysplejsore  for  the 
lone  of  him,' — Blanchardyn,  73/33,  76/5,  77/25;  'for  right  moche 
he  desyred  to  shewe  hymself,  for  his  ladyes  loue,'  83/8. 

3.  The  genitive  denoting  quality  is  used  in  the  same  vay  as 
in  Modem  English ;  only  it  is  noteworthy  that  Malory  treats  it  quite 
as  if  it  were  an  adjective,  so  as  to  use  it  in  the  compaiatiYe  and  sa- 
perlative  degree.  '  She  is  the  fairest  lady  and  most  of  beautie  in  the 
world,'  MoHe  Darihur,  357/23 ;  more  of  beautie,  358/13,  358/18, 
3G0/33,  450/13,  aud  frequently.  Instead  of  of,  a  sometimes 
appears : — 

*  yf  he  had  been  yet  man  alyue,  I  wolde  haue  gyuen  you  tyl  his 
wyfE.' — BlancJiardyn,  93/22.  alyue  =  of  life ;  cf.  lines  =  afife.— 
Rob.  of  Gloucester,  301/376;  Owl  and  Nightingale,  1632;  Moiris, 
note  to  L  250  of  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodm.  *  I  am  not  a  poiwr 
to  reward  the  after  thy  merite.' — Blanchardyn,  109/9. 

4.  The  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  instead  of  the  posseflsiTe 
pronoun  occurs  very  frequently  ; — 

(I)  *  knewe  wel  that  the  story  of  hit  was  honeste.' — BlanchardY^ 
1/11.  '  the  sowle  of  the  (thee),'  17/21 ;  'for  pryde  of  her,'  39/14; 
Hhe  herte  of  hym,'  39/33,  64/17,  86/20,  87/31,  92/7,  106/17, 114/ 
32,  etc. 

This  use  is  especially  worth  noting,  when  it  occurs  in  sentences 
like  the  following  : — 

*ye  haue  exposed  the  body  of  you  and  of  your  men,*  171/20.  In 
Modern  English  we  should  say  :  *  your  body  and  those  of  your  men.' 
Malory  once  says  :  '  I  pray  you  hertely  to  be  my  good  f rende  and  to 
my  sones,'  Morte  Darthur,  406/28. 

5.  The  partitive  genitive  was  not  a  great  favourite  with,  the 
English  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  After  comparing  the  use 
of  this  case  in  that  time  with  what  it  was  in  Old  English,  wc 
cannot  but  conclude  that  the  idea  of  partition  attached  to  such 
phrases  as  mA^ma  fela  (many  treasures),  Beowulf  36,  in  CM 
English  was  about  to  be  supplanted  by  that  of  the  simple  apposi- 
tion. Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  numerals,  as  well  as  many 
indefinite  adverbs  and  pronouns,  no  longer  governed  the  genitive, 
compare  the  following  expressions : — 

Rohei't  of  Gloucester  (quoted  by  Koch,  11^,  p.  169) :  *  J>e  fiydde 
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del  my  Idugilom,  y  geue  Jte,'  285 ;  '  fo  (rrydde  del  js  loade,'  711; 
'From  [le  oa  enda  Comewayle,'  178. 

C/'U'icer  {Eineiikd,  p.  93) :  'A  bnsahol  venym,'  IV.  267 ;  ■  no 
morsel  bred,"  III.  215;  'the  fceBte  galoun  wyn,'  III.  249, 

E.  E.  With  (od.  FumivalJ) :  'a  pcyre  echetyB,'  4/16,  5/8,  41/24, 
76/16,  101/18  ;  '  a  peyre  bedea,'  6/3. 

£urj/  WilU  (CamJen  Socioty) :  '  a  pece  medowe,'  47  j  '  a  peyre 
spectaclys,'  15  ;  'a  quart  wyuc,'  16  ;  'a  galon  wuie,'  30. 

But  there  was  a  auddeu  stop  in  the  devolopmeiit  towaida  apposi- 
tion instead  of  the  Renitivo ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century  there 
was  a  Bort  of  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Old  English  use.  Expres- 
sions like  those  quoted  above  arc  not  to  be  met  with  in  Caxton ; 
only  a  few  traces  of  the  Middle  English  tandenl^y  remained. 

Maner  without  of  occurs  in  Blanckardyn  three  times :  '  by  al 
manere  wayes,'  50/l"9 ;  'all  manore  noureture,'  74/8;  'al  manere 
poyntes,'  109/16;  while  there  are  18  instances  of  vuvner  +  of 
vii.,  28/20,  53/17,  55/37,  68/19,  60/31,  73/34,  93/32,  111/28,  117/ 
27,119/2,119/11,  159/34,  174/12,  177/4,  186/8,  188/26,  197/28, 
200/18. 

Uther  is  used  for  '  others  of.'  '  (Xher  her  gentyll  women,'  76/31 ; 
■  other  hia  prysoners,'  121/25. 

Also  any  occurs  for  '  any  of ' : — 

'  ASerniyiig  that  I  oughts  rather  tenprynte  his  actes  and  noble 
feat«s  than  of  Godefroy  of  holoyne  or  ony  the  eight.' — Caitcn's 
Preface  to  Morte  Darthur,  2/1. 

In  Aijmon  is  a  curious  remnant  of  what  must  have  been  rather 
common  in  the  14th  century,  as  Chaucer  offers  several  inatnuces  of  it. 
The  passage  tuus  as  follows .-  '  but  of  all  Fraunce  I  am  one  of  the  beet 
4-  Iriiesl  knyght  that  be  in  it,'  272/23.  These  are  the  parallels  in 
Chaucer : — 

'  Oon  of  the  grettest  auctour  that  men  rede '  (5  M8S.,  one  has 

*  anctours '),  III,  234  ;  '  On  of  the  beat  farynge  man  on  lyue,'  III.  8  ; 

•  On  of  the  best  eateched  creature,"  V.  35  (cf.  Eivenkd,  p.  87). 

This  odd  expression  is  made  up  of  two  constructions :  I. '  One  the 
beat  kuygbt.'  II.  'One  of  the  beat  knyghtcs.'  The  former,  which 
was  at  lost  supplanted  by  the  second,  crops  up  many  times  in  Middle 
English,  and  baa  its  p>arallol  in  other  nuinerala  : — 

'  Oute  of  f ilko  hillea  Bpringe|)  fre  ^  noblest  ryuerca  of  al  Europe.' 
— Treviea,  I.  199.     '  I  deuyao  to  lohane  my  doughter .  .  .    III.  the 
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be^t  pilwes  after  cboys  of  the  forseyde  Thomas  my  acme.' — E,  S. 
Wilis,  5/9.  *  I  wyll  that  Hichard  my  sone  haue  tweyne  my  belt 
hors: --ibid,  23/23.  *  H.  the  best  yren  broches.'— fWi.  46/17-  'too 
the  best  sanapes/  101/  24,  Guy  of  Warwick  (ed.  Zupita),  8095 ;  'at 
two  the  Erste  strokes/  Morte  Darthur,  343/29 ; '  two  the  best  knygihtes 
that  euer  were  in  Arthurs  dayes,'  ibid.  419/31. 

This  free  use  of  apposition  (instead  of  the  modem  genitive)  did 
not  die  out  before  the  time  of  James  I. : — 

<  Enough  is,  that  thy  foe  doth  vanquisht  stand 
Now  at  thy  mercy :  Mercy  not  withstand : 
For  he  is  one  Hie  truest  knight  aliue.' — Faerie  C^,  I.  iiL  37. 

'  Or  who  shall  not  great  Nightes  children  scome, 
When  two  of  three  her  N^phetces  are  so  foule  forlomet' 

Ibid.  I.  v.  2S. 

'  His  living  like  sawe  never  living  eye, 
Ne  durst  behold ;  his  stature  did  exceed 
The  bight  three  the  taUest  sonnes  of  mortall  seed.' — Pnd.  L  vii  & 

*  Was  reckoned  one  the  wisest  prince  that  there  had  reigned.' 

Shakspere,  Henry  VIIL^  II.  iL  4& 

Apart  from  this  liberty,  we  have  to  state  a  few  other  notewoithj 
points  respecting  Caxton's  use  of  the  partitive  genitive. 

(a)  There  are  numerous  instances  of  the  independent,  or,  as  it  ii 
sometimes  called,  the  elliptic  genitive  partitive,  which  is  so  often 
met  with  in  Chaucer ;  cf.  '  Of  smale  houndes  hadde  sche,  that  she 
fedde/  II.  5.  Before  Chaucer  the  instances  are  rare.  Perhaps  tlie 
following  passages  may  be  looked  upon  as  approaching  that  use  :— 

'  hwa  se  euer  wule  habbe  lot  wi%  )>e  of  )yi  blisse  :  he  mot  deale 
wi^  J>e  of  pine  pine  on  eorfe.' — 0,  E,  Horn.  I.  187.  *  man  egge%  his 
iiegebure  to  done  o^er  to  speken  him  harm,  o^r  8(c)ame,  and  haue^ 
ui^  elch  wi^  o^er,  and  make^  him  to  forlese  his  aihte,  o^r  of  At* 
rihteJ — 0.  E.  Horn.  II.  13.  *  fe  priue  fyeues  byej)  J^o  j>et  ue  steleS 
na3t  of  oncou]>e  ac  of  priue]>.  And  of  zuichen  |}er  bye%  of  grette 
and  of  smale.  ))e  greate  bye^  of  ))e  kneade  and  ])e  ontrewe  reuen.' .  • 
— AyenbifSy  37. 

Caxton  has  several  instances  of  this  use  : — 

^  (She)  tolde  hym  that  she  was  right  wel  content  of  his  seniyce, 
and  wolde  reteyne  hym  in  wages^  and  gyue  hym  of  her  goodes,  for  he 
was  worthy  therof.* — Blanchardyn,  75/5.  *wherof  the  kynge  wm 
right  wele  content^  and  reseyued  hym  of  his  hous.' — ibid.  99/21 ;  =- 
as  one  of  his  house,  or  court    (Cf.  Huon^  L  13/20  :  '  the  two  soontf 
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3f  Duke  Seuyn  of  buideux  tilial  come  to  tlie  courts,  aod,  as  I  banc 
liardo  Bay.  the  kynge  hath  saydo  tliat,  at  there  comyngu,  they  shal  be 
made  of  lty»  pryuey  counsall.')  '  And  wyts,  that  Guynon  hadde  wyth 
hym  of  the  heste  knyghtea  of  Charleningno.' — Ayimm,  91/18.  '  and 
therefore  lete  us  set  upon  hym  or  day,  asd  wo  ahulle  slee  douue  of 
'lis  knyghtes:  ther  stial  none  oecAjte.' — Morte  Ditrihur,  121/10. 
'  (He)  charged  hyni  that  he  sUuM  g}'ne  hym  of  al  m&ner  of  mel^s.' 
—ibid.  214/20.  {Cf.  Qetta  Romaiiorum,  197  :  '  fe  knyghte  of  baldak 
lent  to  the  knite  of  lumbar  dye  i>/al  maiier  thiiigos.') 

This  use  too  was  contioucd  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. : — 

'  I  wyll  ye  take  of  your  best  freniys.' — Hucn,  5/25.  '  this  that 
X  haue  shewid  you  is  of  truth.' — ibid.  61/2fi.  '  I  riMiuyre  you,  shewe 
me  of  your  newea  and  adventuxea  that  ye  hnue  hud." — ibid,  566/12. 
'  Eogtysh  tnarchauntes  do  fetch  of  ihc  ert}i  uf  Irlonde  to  cftste  in 
their  ganlena.'— .dm/rew  Borde,  p.  133  j  cf.  p.  ITO. 

From  an  alteration  of  the  1601  edition  of  Huon  we  may  perhaps 
iKtncIude  that  the  English  of  that  time  did  not  leliali  iJus  use  in 
prose.  The  original  edition  has :  '  for  incontinent  they  wyU  sende 
>f  theyr  ahyppes,  and  take  thya  shyp,'  212/29;  the  edition  of  1001 
liters  o/into  'tome  nf.' 

(h)  Here  aud  there  indefinite  pronouns  like  'much,  many 
[other)'  are  followed  by  ij/"  +  noun;  'for  he  haUi  doon  to  ua  this 
lay  so  moche  of  ouyl.' — Biancliardyn.,  169/22.  '  wherof  boo  many  of 
ihildren  (were)  fadorlea,  and  soo  mmiy  chtrrcheit  wastod,' — Ai/mmt, 
37/19.  'a  grete  many  of  prj-soners.' — ibid.  ^Iji.  But,  aa  a  rule, 
ht  mudcru  use  prevails. 

(«)  There  is  another  sort  of  OenitiTe,  which  we  may,  perhaps,  not 
mproperly  term  pmndo-partitive,  viz.  that  which  appears  in  sentences 
ike  '  a  castle  of  hers,  a  knight  of  Arthur's.'  It  is  true,  that  ia  many 
wo  might  translate  theao  phrnaea  by  '  one  of  her  castles,  one  of 
Irthur's  knights ' ;  but  there  ace  mujy  examples  in  Middle  English 
vhich  do  not  admit  of  such  an  explanation,  and  the  Modern  Kiighsh 
ise  {■  that  beautiful  face  of  heis ! ')  proves  that  no  idea  of  partition 
s  included  in  such  expn-ssions.  After  a  close  examination  of  the 
Jdeet  instances  aa  met  with  in  the  14th  ceutury  (second  half  1),  we 
lee  that  they  are  brought  into  existence  by  another  necessity. 

In  Old  English  the  possessive  pronoun,  or,  as  the  French  say, 
piouominal  adjective,'  expresses  only  the  conception  of  hdonging 
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and  possession ;  it  is  a  real  adjective,  and  does  not  convey,  as  at 
present,  the  idea  of  determination.  If,  therefore,  Old  English 
authors  want  to  make  such  nouns  determinative,  they  add  the 
definite  article : 

hsele^  mm  se  leofa,  Elene^  511 ;  ]>ii  eart  d6htor  min  s^  d/reste, 
Juliana f  166  ;  ])set  tacnede  Leoni^a  on  his  ])8em  nihstan  gefeohte  and 
lV»rsa,  OrosiuSf  84/31 ;  Mammea  bis  sio  gode  modor,  ibid.  270/26; 
mid  hire  J)i\?re  yfelan  scdonnesse,  Blickling  Homilies,  5/1  ;  openige  nu 
|?in  se  fapgresta  f£e])m,  ibid.  7/24 ;  fonne  bi^  dribten  ure  se  trumesta 
sta^ol,  ibid,  13/10;  b6  wolde  oferswi^an  lime  %one  ^can  d^9,  M- 
fric's  Homilies,  I.  168/1 ;  lire  se  selmihtiga  scyppend,  ibid.  I.  192/6; 
))urb  his  ])dB8  md^ran  forryneles  and  fulluhteres  ^ingunge,  ibid.  L 
364/5.  ThQ  article  preceding  the  possessive  pronoun:  se  heoia 
cyning,  Orosius,  56/31 ;  seo  heora  iugo%,  Blickling  Homilies,  163/3; 
sec  hire  gebyrd,  163/9,  etc. 

In  Middle  English  the  possessive  pronoun  apparently  has  a 
determinative  meaning  (as  in  Modem  English,  Modem  German,  and 
Modern  French)  ;  therefore  its  connection  with  the  definite  aitide  is 
made  superfluous,  while  the  indefinite  article  is  quite  imposabU. 
Hence  arises  a  certain  embarrassment  with  regard  to  one  case  ivhich 
the  language  cannot  do  without.  Suppose  we  want  to  say  '  she  is  in 
a  castle  belonging  to  her,'  where  it  is  of  no  importance  whatever, 
either  to  the  speaker  or  hearer,  to  know  whether  *  she '  has  got  moie 
than  one  ciistlo — how  could  the  English  of  the  Middle  period  put  it  1 
The  French  of  the  same  age  said  still  *  un  sien  castel ' ;  but  that  was 
no  longer  possible  in  English.  There's  only  one  instance  of  indefinite 
article  +  possessive  pronoun  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  that 
is  of  the  early  period  of  Middle  English :  Sawles  Warde  (0.  E,  H.j 
I.  p.  265) :  *  for  euch  an  is  al  mihti  to  don  al  fat  he  wule,  36,  makie 
to  cwakien  heouene  ba  ant  eorJ)e  wi^  his  an  finger*  (for  one  is 
mighty  enough  to  do  all  that  he  desires,  yea,  to  make  heaven  and 
earth  quake  with  one  of  his  finders.     Translation  by  R  Morris).^ 

We  should  expect  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  (of  ro<*j 
etc.,  as  in  Modem  German), — and  there  may  have  been  a  time  when 
this  use  prevailed, — but,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  language  decided  in 

^  Other  instances,  however,  may  have  escaped  my  notice,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  search  Middle  English  literature  for  evidence  on  this  hitherto 
puzzling  point. 
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our  of  the  mote  complicated  and  rather  absurd  construction  '  of 
ie,  of  thine,'  etc, 

This  was,  in  all  probability,  brought  about  by  the  analogy  of 

very  numerous  eases  in  which  the  indeterminative  noun  cott- 

ted  with  mine,  etc.,  had  a  really  partitive  bcubo  (cf.  the  examples 

■fcelow),  and,  moreover,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  old  coiiatrucliim 

with  the  poasesaive  pronomi.  ''  - 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  guesswork  in  this  explauation,  of  course ; 

but  one  thing  is  sure — it  was  the  impossibility  of  connecting  the 

[definite  ftrtiele  with  the  poaseasive  pronoun  which  suggested  tlie 

construction.    This  is  proved  by  indisputable  chronoit^cal  facta. 

I.  First,  we  find  the  indefinite  article  (or  the  equally  indefinite 

words  anij,  every,  no)  in  connection  with  of  lahie,  of  thine,  etc.    This 

construction  is  met  with  in  the  14th  century. 

I        II.  Next,  analogy  introduces  the  indefinite  article  in  connection 

brith  the  double  genitive  of  a  noun,  '  a  knyght  of  king  Arthur's.' 

P       III.   Last,  we  come  across  definite  pronouns  (this,  that)  in  cun~ 

nection  with  of  mine;  and  exceptionally  the  definite  article  occurs 

there  also  in  connection  with  tlie  double  genitive  of  a  noun  (tlie 

knight  of  kyng  Arthur's). 

Chaccbb:  a  friend  of  his,  IV.  130,  IV.  257,  IV.  3S6 ;  an  hors 
of  his,  IL  271 ;  an  old  felaw  of  youres,  III.  97 ;  eny  neghebour  of 
myne.  III.  198  ;  every  knight  of  his,  II.  239  ;  no  manor  lym  of  his, 
V.  170.— Cf.  that  ilke  proverbe  of  Eccleaiaste,  II.  226;  this  my 
sentence  heere,  III.  40  ;  oure  wreehe  is  this,  oure  owen  wo  to  drynke, 
IV.  184  {EineJikH,  pp.  86,  87). 

Eca-lij  E.  Wills:  I  will  that  William  ...  be  paiod  of  their 
billes  for  making  off  a  liuenj  of  myn,  53/20 ;  jiE  any  servaunt  of 
myn  bane  labord  for  ins  .  .  .  53/23  (both  instantes  ah.  1420  a.d.); 
I  will  that  Chace  haue  a  habirion  of  myne,  54/7  ;  he  may  haue  such 
A  good  honest  booke  of  hia  owne,  59/9  ;  every  child  of  hires  lyuynge 
it  the  day  of  my  decesse  haue  xx  ti  to  their,  marioge,  107/1. 

Bury  WiUs  (A.n.  1434) ;  and  more  stuff  I  haue  not  occupied  of 
iiv,  p.  23 ;  such  goodos  of  myn  iis  shall  be  sold,  24 ;  such  tyme  as 
loney  may  be  rcysid  of  goodea  as  shal  be  sold  of  myn,  36. 

In  neither  of  these  '  Wills'  volumes  is  there  any  instance  of  the 
wnd  or  third  stage  of  the  development  of  our  construction.     Cf. 
E.  E.  Wills:  this  my  present  testament,  49/4 ;  similar  cases  are  in 
51/5,  79/26,  119/15. 
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CMa  Bomanorum  offers  instances  of  II,  but  not  of  III :  I  am 
forrester  of  the  Emperouis,  206 ;  a  nopere  kny3t  of  the  Emperonis, 
241. 

In  Caxton  the  /.  group  is  represented  by  numerons  instanoes : 
And  for  this  cause  departeUi  now  my  sayd  lady  from  a  eaeieU  o/hera^ 
Blanckardyn  38/6.  (Original :  dun  sien  chasteL)  He  toke  also  a 
grete  spere  from  the  nande  of  a  knyght  of  his,  ibid.  107/32  ;  for  the 
kyng  Aly modes  hath  a  daughter  of  his  owne  •  .  .  ibid.  125/4;  a 
yeoman  of  his  owne^  ibid.  201/18;  a  town  of  his,  Aynum  69/15; 
a  gentylman  of  his,  412/29 ;  a  neuewe  of  his,  527/22.  Cf.  Malory's 
Morte  Darthur,  35/35,  38/28,  365/12,  366/2,  369/17,  etc. 

Group  II.  is  often  met  with  in  the  Morte  Darthur :  a  knyghte  of 
the  dukes,  37/7,  9 ;  Syre  gawayne,  knyghte  of  kynge  Arthurs,  146/ 
30;  I  am  a  knyghte  of  kynge  Arthurs,  153/32,  263/31,  263/34, 
330/22,  331/19 ;  a  trusty  frende  of  Sir  Tristrams,  363/8 ;  and  ryght 
so  cam  in  knyghtes  of  kynge  Arthurs,  386/29 ;  and  he  had  gotten 
hym  ten  good  knyghtes  of  Arthurs,  459/33;  and  therewith  fours 
knyghtes  of  kynge  Markes  drewe  their  swerdes  to  slee  syre  Sadok, 
469/30,  521/24,  522/12,  635/21.— In  two  instances  s  is  omitted: 
Thenne  came  forth  a  knyght,  his  name  was  lambegus,  and  he  was  a 
knyght  of  syr  Trystrem,  318/16 ;  there  was  a  knyghte  of  kyng 
Arthur,  331/17. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  this  genitive  in  connection  with 
Arthur  and  his  knights  has  often  (in  English  Grammars,  &c.)  sug- 
gested  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  sort  of  ellipsis  in  this  con- 
struction:  a  knyghte  of  kynge  Arthurs  =  a  knyghte  of  kynge 
Arthurs  courts    But  first  of  all,  such  instances  as  '  a  trusty  frende 
of  syr  Tristrams,'  *  I  am  forester  of  the  Emperors,'  do  not  admit  of 
such  an  explanation — unless  we  say  '  among  Sir  T.'s  friends,' '  among 
the  Emperor's  foresters ' ; — and  secondly,  there  are  no  other  examples 
of  this  elliptic  construction  in  Caxton  or  Malory. 

Of  Group  III.,  there  are  two  instances  in  BlancJiardy^h  with  thd^ 
and  a  few  with  the  definite  article  in  Morf^.  Darthur  : 

'  as  for  to  wene  to  haue  her,  thou  haste  that  berde  of  thyne  ouer 
whyte  therto ;  thy  face  is  so  mykel  wonno,  and  that  olde  skynne  of 
thyne  ys  ouer  mykel  shronken  togyder,'  186/22-25.  Original :  *  voub 
auez  la  barbe  trop  grise,  la  face  trop  usee,  ct  le  cuir  trop  retrait' 

Elsewhere  Caxton  is  not  afraid  of  using  this  in  connection  with 
the  possessive  pronoun.  Cf.  this  my  towne,  Blanch.  73/18  ;  this  her 
werre,  90/1. 

1  Cf.  two  knyghtes  of  kynge  Arthurs  Courte,  297/1,  6,  16,  298/33,  etc 
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There  aro  two  passnyes  in  Marie  Darlhiir  belonging  to  this 
group :  '  Alle  the  kuyghtes  of  kynge  ArthuTJi,'  330/9 ;  '  he  sholde 
hnue  her  and  her  lanJes  of  her  faders  that  aholde  falle  to  her,'  488/ 
14; — in  both  instanoes  the  partitive  genitive  is  wholly  excluded. 

B.  The  Genitive  governed  by  adjectives  and  Torbs  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  same  aa  in  Modern  Eagiiah.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  ideas  of  re/erenee  and  cmue  are  etill  expressed  in  Caxton  by  of, 
while,  in  Modem  English  other  prepositions  (in,  as  to,  with  &c.)  ara 
preferred. 

(a)  Eeferenoe  : — 

The  childe  grewe  and  amended  sore  of  tho  grote  beaulte  .  .  . 
Blanehardyn,  13/6;  of  the  tables  and  chcs  playing,  and  of  gracions 
uid  honeste  talkynge,  he  passed  them  that  were  his  elder  in  age, 
13/9;  demaunding  of  the  bataillea  of  Troy,  14/13,  15/8;  sore 
troabled  of  wjtbls,  45/8;  nought  dommaged  of  nothing,  48/31; 
there  was  no  man  that  of  prowes  and  worthynes  coude  go  beyonde 
hym,  65/21  ;  wele  ahapen  of  alle  membres,  99/14;  sore  (^aunged  of 
face,  145/30;  what  wyl  you  do  of  me),  146/16.  Cf.  150/25,  178/ 
21,  184/6,  193/14;— ^yinon,  54/25,  64/5,  290/32  j—Jtfbrte  Darthur, 
passim. 

(6)  Cause  : — 

(They)  judged  hem  self  right  happy  of  a  successoure  Icgytyme, 
12/17 ;  (the  kyng)  that  of  this  adventure  was  fol  sory  and  dolaunt, 
21/4;  Blanch&rdyn  sore  angry  and  cuyll  apaid  of  that  he  sawe  .  .  . 
28/13 ;  sore  passioned  of  one  accident,  68/20  .—Ihaiik  of,  49/33,  60/ 
25  ;  pardon  of,  60/9, 10. 

Of  is  sometimes  replaced  by  oii^:  Right  enamored  they  were 
ouer  hym,  66/35  ;  aueugod  ouet  hym,  86/30.  Once  for  of  occurs : 
Kud  also /or  of  tho  grate  dysplesure  that  he  had  .  .  .  111/34. 

L    (c)  For  the  Genitive  used  adverbially,  see  Adverb,  p.  Ixxvii. 
I    ^6.  The  Dative  Case. 

"  After  the  decay  of  the  Old  English  inflection  there  was  a  tendency 
to  make  up  for  it  by  the  proposition  to.  But  from  the  time  in  wbieh 
the  Ui'l  Kngliiili  Huiiiiliei'  wore  cnmpoHed,  down  to  oitr  own  days,  tu 
never  became  the  rule. 

In  Gaxtox  to  is  often  used  after  verba,  where  we  omit  it, 
eBpecialty  after  iell : — 


Now  anon  brynge 
but  on  the  same  page  ; 


me  Hiyn  anue?,  Oltarlei  the  Grde  48/15; 
ahold  brynge  hym  hys  armes,  1.  4 ;  uflnr 
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brought  he  hym  hys  hors,  1.  22.  I  assure  to  you  by  my  faiUi  that  I 
shall  do  it  .  .  .  ibid,  49/30 ;  I  graunte  to  you  alle  my  goodes,  tbid, 
50/3 ;  I  do  to  the  grete  amytye,  ibid.  55/34.  C£  Blandicerdtfny  20/ 
17;  Aymon,  362/31,  367/9. 

TelL  and  whan  thou  hast  told  to  me  thy  name  .  .  .  Charlei 
the  Grete,  53/16 ;  I  teUe  to  the,  ibid.  54/17.  Cf.  55/2,  57/23, 61/3, 
86/5,  etc 

Demand  is  usually  followed  by  of ;  but  there  is  an  exception, 
perhaps  brought  about  by  French  influence :  *  Thenne  cam  kyng 
Alymodes  forthe,  and  demaunded  to  the  stywarde  * .  .  .  Blanehardp^ 
283/23.  Require,  also,  occurs  with  to :  Blanckardyn^  168/3 ;  Aynm^ 
34/20.  Ask,  followed  by  two  objects,  occurs :  Aymon,  362/31 ;  (he) 
asked  for  hym  to  two  of  his  men. 

There  is  one  instance  of  offend  +  fo ;  *  Yf  there  be  ony  man  here 
that  I  haue  offended  unto,*  Morte  Darthur,  292/19. 

The  EtJiic  Dative  is  not  frequent  in  Caxton : 

'  A  right  grete  and  impetuouse  tempeste  rose,  that  lasted  ttf  thre 
dayes,'  Blanchardyn,  100/9 ;  their  sorrowe  redoubled  them  full  sow, 
ibid.  119/34;  the  bloode  ranne  me  doune,  Aymon,  88/19.  (Bat 
ye  withdrawen  me  pis  man. — Chaucer,  Boethius,  ed.  Morris,  p.  7. 
Caxton  has  :  fro  me.) 

§  7.  TJie  Accusative  Case. 

A.  The  Accusative  Case,  as  governed  by  transitive  verbs,  some- 
times differs  in  Caxton  from  the  modem  use. 

Besides  such  verbs  as  *  demand,  require,  serve,  tell,*  quoted  above, 
behold  is  followed  by  of,  e.  g.  Aymon,  391/26  ;  and  especially  note- 
worthy is  the  construction  of  swear.  In  Middle  English  this  verb  is 
followed  by  on.  Cf.  Chaucer,  IV.  363 :  and  this  on  every  Gotl 
celestial  I  swere  it  yow,  V.  222.  Caxton  uses  *  swear '  as  a  transitive 
verb,  and  makes  the  accusative  case  follow  it :  ho  sware  his  Codes, 
Blanchardyn,  92/25, 107/22  ;  swore  God,  Aynion,  38/4,  73/14, 87/10, 
185/4,  201/33,  459/11,  471/7,  515/7,  526/17.  In  Atjmon  aw  only 
three  examples  of  *  swear '  followed  by  a  preposition  :  (he)  sware  ly 
God,  Aymon,  61/29  ;  he  sware  by  saint  Dcnys,  ibid.  411/11 ;  I  svere 
upon  all  saynti's,  ibid.  85/4. 

From  one  passage  of  the  Ayenbite,  and  another  in  BlancJiardin^ 
we  may  safely  infer  that  this  use  is  due  to  French  influence. 
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Ayenhlte,  p.  6  :  Imo  \ai  zuereji  wif-oute  akole  tane  nanie  of  oiiro 
lUorde  ...  he  him  uoreuoref,  Blanthardijii,  107/22 ;  The  kynge  of 
lioIoDje  .  .  .  aware  hia  goods  goddes,  that  ho  sholde  neuer  haue 
loye  at  hia  herte.     Original :  'jura  sea  bona  dioux.' 

Dftn  Michel  lUwaya  tranalntea  literally ;  and  Caxton  too,  in  this 
case,  introduced  the  French  construction. 
The  Cofpiale  Olject  occurs  several  times  : 

And  there  she  had  not  been  no  longe  whyle,  when  she  had 
pereei/aed  the  playn  cAoya  and  sj/ght  of  a  right  greto  and  myghty 
■Dimje,  B/anehardi/n,5GI2;  (ohoya  =  sjght).  deyo  a  flhamefull  dethe, 
ibid.  190/4,  and  very  often  in  the  other  works  of  Caston.  T  rohuke 
hym  neuer  for  no  hate  that  I  hated  hyni,  Morle  Durthur,  349/4  ;  thu 
good  loue  that  I  haue  loucd  you  .  .  .  ibid.  364/4. 

B.  The  Acevsalive  ahsolutc  ia  used  with  great  freedom  by  Caxton 
and  Malory,  and  even  by  Berners.  Instances  abound.  I  quote  only 
a  few  to  illustrate  my  atatement : — 

Re  fondo  hym  t/ie  terres  {=■  fmrs)  al  Ute  tye»  of  him  makyngc 
hia  full  jtituouae  complayntoa,  BlanchardyH  123/24;  (there)  he  toke 
a  bote,  prest  and  garnysshed  wyth  eight  goode  felawes,  echo  of  them 
an  ore  in  hia  hande  ,  .  ,  ibid.  154/7 ;  The  good  orlo,  then,  the 
proiioat,  and  the  knyghte  of  the  fery,  their  swordos  in  their  hondes 
naked,  toke  and  seysyd  her  by  force,  ibid.  180/19;  Thenne  came 
Byluayn,  hia  felawes  wyfh  hym,  and  asctyed  the  two  harons  to  dethe, 
Und.  205/19.     Original :  '  siluain  auant  auoc  bos  compaignons,' 

C.  For  the  Accusative  with  Infinitive,  kp  Infnifiiie,  p,  Ixx. 

D.  The  Adverbial  Object  exhibits  some  peculiarities  worth  stating. 

(<i)  Time.  Nerer  the  dnya  nf  }ier  lyff  she  sholde  wedde  paynera 
nor  no  man  infidelo,  Blandiardi/n,  Q5J15.  Malory  has:  neuer  hia 
lif,  127/23;  cf.  Chaucer.  Imeueus,  that  god  of  weddyng  ia,  Seigh 
neuer  his  Ijf  ao  mery  a  weddid  man,  II.  333 ;  many  a  wighte  hath 
loued  thynge  he  neuer  ssngh  hia  lyue,  V.  8  (cf.  £ine>if:el,  p,  62 ; 
Zapitza,  note  to  Gki/  of  Wanoinic,  11.  1747-8) ;  (he)  wend  neuer  to 
haue  come  tptie  enough,  Bluiidtardyn,  158/4.  Original;  'a  lane 
(temps).'  Cf.  170/5 ;  Ayiwm,  265/19,  343/5  ;  Morte  Darlhur,  228/ 
24;  ffaon,  332/8,  334/10. 

That  tyme,  in  Mtirt6  Darlhui;  48/8,  is  equivalent  to  '  al  that 
tyrae,'  ibiJ.  49/16.  Cf.  the  same  tyme,  Blandiurdyn,  137/13,  128/8, 
143/29;  and  at  that  same  houre.  139/8;  at  the  tyme,  194/32; 
Morle  Durlhur,  363/35  ;  and  the  inatnictive  example,  Morle  Dartkur, 
356/7,  8  :  mmetyme  he  was  pntte  to  the  wersa  by  male  fortune,  and 
at  Kometyme  the  wore  knyghte  putte  the  better  knyghte  to  a  rebuke. 
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(6)  Maimer. 

Seeyng  that  noon  otJierwyse  he  myghte  doo,  Blanehardyn^  30/26 ; 
and  noon  otherwyse  wyll  I  doo,  ibid,  93/25 ;  the  best  wyse  that  he 
myght  or  coude,  he  ordeyned  his  bataylles,  162/27,  171/32; — ^hut 
we  find  too :  in  like  wise,  98/23 ;  in  the  best  wyse,  125/24, 166/2. 

Chaucer  never  uses  other  wyee;  only  other  weye^  other  toeyei, 
Cf.  Elnenkd,  p.  66. 

§  8.  2%6  Article. 

There  are  several  remarkable  peculiarities  about  Caxton's  use  of 
the  Article. 

(a)  Nouns  in  the  Vocative  case  are  preceded  by  the  definite 
article  instead  of  0 : — 

^Sith  that  we  haue  lost  thee,  farewell  the  ioye  of  this  worid!' 
Aymon,  574/30 ;  'Then  syr  Launcelot  cryed :  the  knyght  wyth  the 
blak  shelde,  make  the  redy  to  luste  wyth  mel'  Morte  Darthwrt 
392/16. 

(b)  Possessive  Pronouns  used  substantively  are  sometimes  pie- 
ceded  by  the  definite  Article : — 

'  Thenne  toke  the  prouost  his  spere,  and  so  dyde  Blanchaidyn  the 
hUf  Blanchardyn^  48/20  (Original :  la  sienne) ;  I  praye  you  thai 
euery  man  force  hymself  to  do  worthily  hys  deuoyr,  that  your  worship 
and  the  oures  be  kepte,  Aijmon,  72/21 ;  In  whiche  he  hath  not  rendred 
the  reason  or  made  any  decision,  to  approve  better  the  hi*  than  that 
other,  Eneydos,  23/19. 

(c)  Numerals  denoting  part  of  a  whole  are  sometimes  preceded  by 
the  definite  Article  : — 

*  And  yf  perauenture  one  of  them  dare  not  come  allone  hardyly, 
late  come  the  two  or  thre  or  foure  of  the  moost  valyauntest'  .  .  . 
Charles  the  Grete,  41/27  ;  and  yf  the  foure  dare  not  come,  late  come 
fyue,  ifnd.  29.  Cf.  Morte  Darthur,  355/5  :  wete  thou  wel,  said  sir 
Tristram,  the  one  of  us  shalle  dye  or  we  departe. 

In  the  last  two  groups  Caxton  copied  only  too  faithfully  hia 
French  originals.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  Middle  English 
instance  of  *  the  his ' ;  but  as  for  *  the  two,'  there  is  the  authority  of 
Chaucer  and  the  \mknown  translator  of  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  if 
not  to  sanction  it  as  a  good  Middle  English  expression,  at  least  to 
excuse  it : 

And  sins  he  ran  .  .  .  And  borwed  him  large  boteles  thre ;  and  in 
tlie  two  his  poysoun  poured  he ;   The  thrid  he  keped  clene  for  his 
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Fynke,  Cant.  T.  III.  103 ;  And  if  thou  moist  so  fer  forth  wynne, 
That  thou  resoun  ilerst  byglnne,  And  woldint  seyn  thre  thingis  or  mo, 
Thou  shalt  fulle  acarsly  aeyn  t/ie  two. — Roniauiil  of  l/ie  Hose,  V.  77/8. 

Perhaps  the  following  expressions  too  may  be  attributed  lo 
French  inSuence : — 

The  captayne  gaff  the  goode  nyght  to  the  damoyselle,  Blanchardyn, 
51/27  (Uriginal :  la  bonne  ntiit) ;  and  goS  hym  tlie  goode  nyght, 
ibid.  74/26 ;  onely  the  captayne  of  Tormaday,  that  cam  for  to  nialco 
unto  her  the  renerence,  ibid.  51/17.  Cf.  77/a,  158/16  ;  Blanchardyn 
coude  not  kepe  hymaelf,  but  that  the  greto  t«erys  dropped  fast  out  of 
his  eyen,  ibid.  145/33. 

{d)  Before  two  adjectives  qualifying  one  noun,  the  Article  is 
often  repeated ; — 

He  BQWe  there  under  in  a  playn  a  moche  ample  and  a  grete 
medowe,  BInnrhardyn,  32/3  ;  the  prouoste  of  the  lowne  dyde  ordeyne 
a  strongs  and  a  bygge  warde,  58/20;  ye  be  enamored  of  a  hyghe 
and  a  rycho  pryncease,  75/7 ;  ho  was  a  ryght  valyaunt  and  a  hanly 

g-nce,  113/20;   makyng  a  grete  and  a  solerapne  oath,  177/16. — 
ere   are,  in   Blanrhardyn,  but  two  exceptions  ■ :    A   noble   and 
rictoriooa  prynce,  1/26;  ^  rude  and  comyn  englysshe,  2/9. 

(e)  The  definite  article  is  repeated  where  one  of  the  two  adjectivee 
s  ill  close  connection  with  the  noun.  Thus  in  Blanchardyn '  proude ' 
ind  '  pucelle '  are  looked  upon  as  one  ncun,  hence  the  following 
ixpreaaions : — 

The  right  gracious  aud  fayre,  the  proude  pucelle  in  amours,  76/ 
}0;  the  fayer,  the  proude  pucoU,  83/12;  the  right  desolate,  the 
noude  pucelle,  89/29;  cf.  94/9,  96/7,  127/10,  129/29.  There  are 
iwo  exceptions  ;  the  fayr  pucelle  and  proude  in  amours,  12S/8  ;  the 
Fayr  proude  mayden,  131/10. 

(/)  There  are  three  inBtanoea  (in  Blnndiardyn)  of  the  indefinite 
article  used  in  analogy  to  mch  +  adjei^tiee  +  a ; — 

It  nedeth  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  ie  come  to  hia  extremyte 
of  prowea  and  valynntea,  wythout  that  amours  hnthe  be  the  cause  in 
the  persone  of  gome  hygliB  a  pryncesse,  72/20 ;  hy  gaf  to  hym-eolf 
grote  merneylle,  and  was  wel  abiished  of  that  miiuiayne  a  wylle  that 
was  come  to  hyni,  126/9;  which  is  the  most  layr,  onti  the  most 

'  I'huee  are  where  Cuiton  is  writing  hin  own  Kri^tlJuli,  not  cnglisbing 
another  man's  French.  I  iviah  all  bin  Prologuen  and  BpiloKUGs,  as  colleuted 
in  Bladei'a  quarto,  t^niild  be  exammed  for  other  cootrasls  of  Ills  phraHeotog]'. 
— K.  J.  F. 
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noble,  and  the  most  complete  a  lady,  and  most  pleasaunt  of  all  the 
remnaunt  of  the  world,  156/13. 

§  9.   The  Adjective. 

For  adjectives  used  substantively  see  §  1,  p.  vL  For  the  arrange- 
ment of  noun  and  adjective  see  the  chapter  below,  on  *  The  Arrange- 
ment of  Words.'  The  tautology  in  the  fonnation  of  the  comparative 
and  superlative  degree  (more  better,  most  best)  so  well  known  from 
Shakspere,  occurs  here  and  there  in  Caxton,  and  is  extremely 
frequent  in  Morte  Darthur : — 

more  werse,  Blanch.  23/33 ;  more  better,  ibid.  91/35 ;  the  most 
valyauntest,  Charles  the  Grete,  41/27;  more  sonner,  ibid,  44/18; 
most  next,  ibid.  44/17  ;  more  gretter,  Ctirial,  5/13.  Morte  DarQm^ 
lij^l,  142/8,  144/29,  35;  148/5,  215/29,  218/3,  etc. 

Adjectives  refening  to  preceding  nouns  are  not  yet  followed 
by  one : — 

So  grete  a  stroke  and  so  heuy  he  gaflfe  hym,  Blanch.  62/22 ;  god 
hath  well  kept  hym  from  so  moche  an  hap  and  so  hyghe,  75/24 ;  a 
trusty  man  and  secret,  81/23,  86/17,  97/20,  110/2,  150/14,  163/4, 
169/17,  178/2,  179/5,  200/29.  Aynum,  392/9,  504/20.  Mark 
Darthur  constantly. 

But  the  Middle  English  use  of  *  one  *  follomng  a  noun  is  met 
with  in  Malory  several  times  : — 

There  lyueth  not  a  byggcr  knyght  than  he  is  ane^  72/22;  (it) 
wavS  grete  pite  that  so  worthy  a  knyglit  as  he  was  one  shold  be 
oucrmatched,  87/35  ;  such  yong  knyghtcs  as  he  is  one  .  .  .  ben  neuer 
abydynge  in  no  place,  251/25.  Cf.  Chaucer:  For  in  my  tyme  a 
Fomauiit  was  I  on,  II.  56,  V.  112.  The  oldest  instance  quoted  by 
Miitzncr,  Glossar,  is  from  Robert  of  Gloucester ^  p.  17:  *a  wonder 
maister  was  he  on  ; '  but  without  the  preceding  article,  the  use  goes 
as  far  back  as  the  Ormuluui : — 

Jjatt  3ho  wass  adi^  wimmann  an 
All  wimman  kinn  bitwenen.  2333. 

So  far  as  T  know,  but  one  instance  occurs  in  Caxton  of  o«^ 
following  an  adjective: — 

And  after  whan  tliou  shalt  haue  employed  thy  body,  thy  tyme 
and  thy  goodes  for  to  doffende  the,  another  newe  mie  cometh  to  the 
courte,  and  shall  supplante  thy  benediction. — Ourial,  12/13. 

The  syntax  of  the  numerals  is  that  of  our  own  day. 
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THE  rROSOUNS. 

§  10,  Permnal  Pronouns. 
(a)  Cases  interchangej.     See  §  4,  p.  xl 
(l)  Uae  of  Ihou  and  ye. 

Thou  la  used  from  eupariora  to  inferiors,  or  from  equnls  t«  equals 
a*  a  sign  of  contempt  or  defiance : — 

Lohier,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  delivering  his  meesnge  to  the 
duke  Benes  of  Aygremonte,  addressos  him  with  '  l/iou'  Aymon,  pp. 
24,  25 ;  and  so  do  all  the  knights  challeuging  each  other  to  fight. 
Instances  abound. 

In  many  cases  ikmt  and  ye  are  used  in  the  some  speech : — 

Blanehardijn.  Eglantyne  nlways  addresses  her  lover  with  '  ye ' ; 
hut  on  p.  109  the  following  passage  occurs:  'Ha,  my  right  trusty 
frend  ....  that  hath  ben  the  pyler,  suateynynge  under  thy  swerde 
bolhe  myself  and  all  my  roynuliiie,  I  am  not  a  power  to  rewards  the 
after  the  meryt«  that  ye  deaerued  to  haue  of  me.  "Well  ye  liaue 
shewed  ...  the  excellent  vertu  of  humylite  that  is  in  yoti,'  etc.,  11. 
9  S.  Again,  Beatrice  addressing  her  father  Alymodea  with  contempt, 
Bays  :  '  medel  thou  nomoro  wyth  lone,  leue  thya  thoughte,  and  make 
no  more  thyt\e  accomptea  for  to  entre  wythin  thir  cite ;  for  yf  ye 
hauB  taken  ami  Ijounde  my  husband  ,  .  .'  186/28  ff. 

Aymon.  Ogier  the  Dane  adtlresaing  his  sword  Cortyiio :  '  Ha, 
Cortyne  that  ao  rooch  I  hauo  loued  the,  and,  cectos,  it  is  wel  rayson, 
for  i/e  be  a  good  awerde,  and  in  many  places  ye  haue  wel  holpen  me,' 
268/1  fE. 

— Chariemsgne  asks  Eypua  to  hang  Richard  :  '  Eypus,  yf  ye  wyll 
do  BOO  moche  for  me  that  ye  wyll  go  hange  Bychard,  I  shall  mako 
the  lord  of  grete  londea,'  333/6—8. 

— Mawgia  blaining  Eypus ;  '  Ha,  rypus,  thou  traytour,  euyll  man, 
ye  haue  always  be  redy  for  to  doo  some  euyll  against  us,  but  sith 
that  I  haue  found  you  here  I  shall  not  seke  yoa,  nowhere  el?e,'  339/ 
17  ff.     Of,  435/10' ff.,  468/8  ff. 

Morle  Darihur.  The  lady's  thankiug  Sir  Lancelot  for  his  killing 
the  giiint :  '  For  thou  host  done  the  moat  worship  that  euer  dyd 
knygbt  in  this  world,  that  wyll  we  here  recorde,  and  we  all  pray  you 
to  toll  us  your  name,'  199/15  ff. 

— Sir  Eaynold  addressing  Lancelot ;  '  thou  art  a  strong  man,  and 
I  suppose  thou  hast  slayn  my  two  brethren  ...  I  wolde  not  haue  a 
doo  wyth  you,'  202/35  ff.  Cf.  209/14,  211/8,  214/13,  224/20,  226/ 
5,  227/14,  234/14,  etc 
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This  change  of  the  pronoun  in  the  address  may  be  observed  even 
in  good  Elizabethan  prose : — 

'  Young  gentleman,  althoug[h]  my  acquaintaonce  be  small  to 
intreate  you,  and  my  authoritie  lesse  to  commaund  you,  yet  my  good 
will  in  giuing  you  good  counsaile  should  induce  you  to  beleeue  me, 
and  my  hoarie  haires  (ambassadors  of  experience)  enforce  ycu  to 
follow  me,  for  by  howe  much  the  more  I  am  a  straunger  to  yom,  Itj 
so  much  the  more  you  are  beholdinge  to  mee,  hauing  therefore  oppo^ 
tunitie  to  vtter  my  mindo,  I  meane  to  be  importunate  with  you  to 
followe  my  mcaninge.  As  thy  birth  doth  shewe  the  expreese  and 
liuely  Image  of  gentle  bloude,  so  thy  bringing  vp  seemeth  to  mee  to 
bee  a  greate  blotte  to  the  linage  of  so  noble  a  boute,  so  that  I  im 
enforced  to  thincke,  that  either  thou  dyddest  want  one  to  giue  Mee 
good  instructions,  or  that  thy  purentes  made  thee  a  wanton  wy^  too 
much  cockeringe ;  either  they  were  too  foolishe  in  vsinge  no  diad- 
pline,  or  tTum  too  frowarde  in  reiecting  their  doctrine,  eyther  tbey 
willinge  to  haue  thee  idle,  or  thou  wylfull  to  be  ill  employed.' — Jjfiji 
Evphves,  p.  2,  ed.  Landmann. 

Philautus  answering  to  Evphves :  '  friend  Euphues  (for  so  jiour 
talke  warranteth  me  to  terme  you),  I  dare  neither  yae  a  long  pio- 
cesse,  neither  louing  speach,  least  vnwittingly  I  should  cause  yov  to 
conuince  me  of  those  thinges  which  you  have  already  condemnfld. 
And  verily  I  am  bolde  to  presume  vpon  your  ourtesie,  since  f» 
yourgelf  haue  vsed  so  little  curiositie,  perswading  my  sells  that  mj 
short  answere  wil  worke  as  great  en  effect  in  you,  as  your  few  words 
did  in  me.  Try  all  shall  proue  trust ;  heere  is  my  hand,  my  heazt^ 
my  lands  and  my  lyfe  at  thy  commaundement :  Thou  maist  well  pe^ 
ceiue  that  I  did  beleue  tJtee  ;  and  I  hope  thou  wilt  the  rather  lone  me, 
in  that  I  did  beleeue  thee.* 

Lucilla,  dedariug  her  love  to  Euphues,  uses  both  thou  and  yoU' 
— Ibid,  p.  50. 

Cf .  New  Custom  (Dodsley's  Collection,  ed.  Hazlitt,  Vol.  IV.),  p. 
18 ;  Trial  of  Treasure  {ibid.),  p.  264 ;  Marlowe,  TambwioMy  I 
189  fE.;  Greene,  A  Looking-Olass  for  London  and  England;  to 
Shakspere,  see  Abbott,  §  231. 

(c)  Personal  pronouns  are  emphasized  by  a  preceding  it  is.  It  u 
he  .  .  .  Aymon,  33/9,  261/18;  it  is  she.  Blades,  p.  166 ;  it  was  I, 
Morte  Darthur,  38/21,  83/25.  In  Malory  the  older  expression 
occurs  several  times :  I  am  he,  36/18 ;  I  was  he,  67/7. — '  It  is  m' 
was  never  used  by  Caxton,  though  he  had  the  strong  temptation  of 
the  French. 
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{d)  Pleonastic  use  of  tbo  personal  pronoun.  If  the  predicate  is 
Kparated  from  the  subject  by  any  adverbial,  participial,  or  adjectival 
[relatiTo)  clause,  a  pergonal  pronoun  is  pleonastically  inserted  to 
mark  the  subject : — 

The  proude  pufelle  in  amonra,  with  what  peyne  nnd  grief  that  it 
iraa,  atte  thynstaunce  and  requests  of  her  sayd  maystrcsBC,  she  mounted 
mon  upon  her  whyte  palfray,  Blanch.  45/4  ;  The  kyng  thenne,  after 
the  knyght  had  thus  spoken  to  hym,  he  gaff  commauduient .  .  .  ibid. 
102/16;  How  GryfFon  of  Hault«fe!Ie  and  Guenelon,  after  tliat  they 
liadde  dayne  the  Duke  Benes  of  Aygreraonte,  Ihei/  retomed  to  Paris, 
Aymoit,  58/13;  whidie,  whan  he  sawe  that  Guycharde  was  eutred 
into  the  castell,  A<  retomed  ayen,  ibid.  73/6;  the  whiche  whan  he 
rounds  not  his  master  in  the  chirche,  lie  was  al  abasshed,  ibid.  673/ 
16 ;  the  damoysel  that  came  from  la  Beale  Isoud  unto  syr  Tristram 
ille  the  whyte  the  tournament  was  advoynge  »he  was  with  Quene 
Guenever,  Moiiii  iJarlhur,  389/8  ;  tlienne  Kyng  Arthur  with  a  grete 
iigre  herte  he  gat«  a  spere  in  his  hand  ,  .  ,  ibid.  391/18,  395/37. 

This  pleonaam  is  very  freijuent  after  participle  clauses: — 

Thenne  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  provost,  hiowyng  that  Blanoh~ 
Bidyn  was  armed  and  redy  to  goo  out  wyth  her  fader,  she  com  and 
brought  with  her  a  fayre  whyte  coueryng  .  .  ,  Blanch.  61/5;  the 
Kynge  Alymodes,  Beer/iifju  the  grete  proves  that  was  in  Blancbardyn, 
uid  that  non  so  hardy  durste  approche  hym,  he  began  to  crye  aloade 
,  .  .  ibid.  88/18  ;  cf.  126/17,  128/28,  12'J/27,  138/9, 144/14, 150/19, 
162/33,  167/13,  170/2,  173/24,  181/15. 

But  the  pronoun  was  not  the  rule.  The  number  of  the  passages 
quoted  above  b  13  ;  but  there  ate  16  (in  Blanch ardi/n)  where  the 
pronoun  is  omitted,  22/20,  26/17,  27/33,  33/3,  41/27,  48/1,  50/1, 
53/2,  56/12,  57/24,  93/11,  118/10,  148/22,  153/9,  166/30,  189/16. 
rhis  use  crops  up  very  often  in  the  Oesla  Somaitarum,  pp.  3,  5,  45, 
171,  209,  210,  221,  233,  235,  276,  316.  335. 

After  adjectival  or  relative  clauses  this  use  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Eiiglisli  language.  A  few  instances  will 
suffice  for  the  present  occasion : — 

Alfred's  Orosius.  Ac  ^&  lond  on  east  healfe  Danais  fe  ^sr  nihst 
lindon,  Alboni  hi  aind  genenmede,  14/23;  and  he  Ninus  Soroastrem 
BactrioUB  cyning,  se  cuSe  manna  tercst  drycrmftas,  he  hine  oferwinnand 
sfsloh,  30/10;  cL  ibid.  12/16,  26/20,  72/13,  98/2,  124/16.  188/26, 
204/6. 

Cura  Ptutoratiti.  Ure  xldreu,  ^a  ^e  ^as  stowa  aer  hioldon,  hie 
lufedon  wisdom,  p.  4  ;  of.  22. 
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Blickling  Homilies.  Lazarus,  fe  Crist  awehte  fy  feor))aii  dsc-ge 
))ses  )}e  he  on  byrgenne  waes  ful  wunigende,  he  getacna^  )^sne  mid- 
dangeard,  75/4;  cf.  85/25,  147/2. 

Ancren  Riwle,  ))eo  iike  pet  he  bledde  voie  ne  brouhten  heo  him 
to  presente  ne  win  et.  114. 

0.  E,  Horn.  I.  pp.  3,  7,  9,  253;  IL  pp.  16,  19,  41,  etc.  (M 
English  Miscellany^  pp.  17,  18,  40.  Story  of  Gen.  and  Exodm^^ 
1003-4,  1065,  3839.  Cursor  Mundi,  IL  283, 286, 7184, 8940, 9014, 
etc.,  etc. 

Caxton  exhibits  several  instances  of  this  pleonasm : — 

He  that  wyll  bee  enhaunced  in  price,  he  oughte  not  to  looke  so 
nyghe,  Aymon,  354/23  ;  he  that  beginneth  a  game,  ?ie  oughte  to  see 
an  ende  of  it  to  hys  proffyte,  355/6;  and  again  the  Fienshemen 
that  sawo  their  kynge  come  agen,  they  were  ryght  glad,  413/19;  for 
he  that  had  ony.mete,  he  hyd  it  incontynent,  422/2;  and  Charie 
magne,  that  sawe  aymon  goo  thus  quyte,  and  that  he  had  garnysshed 
mountalban  of  vytayllis,  lie  was  full  angry  for  it,  436/14;  this 
mornynge,  thenne,  reynawde  that  was  wythin  ardein,  after  that  he 
had  herde  his  masse,  he  called  his  thre  bredren,  476/10 ;  and  thenne 
therle  Faffras  that  was  a  worthy  knyghte  and  a  wyse,  he  wente  to 
the  gate  of  saynt  stevyn,  and  kepte  hym  there,  504/21 ;  for  he  tbt 
shall  deye  in  the  sawtynge  of  the  holy  cite,  fie  shall  be  saved  wyth- 
out  doubte,  512/8. 

There  are  many  instances  of  the  pleonastic  personal  pronoun  after 
the  compound  relative  icho  that  or  simple  taho  =  whosoever. 

And  who  had  seen  him  at  that  tyme,  he  wolde  not  haue  trowed 
that  he  had  be  a  man  .  .  .  Blanch,  194/21 ;  who  soever  rekeneth 
wythouto  his  hoste,  he  rekoneth  twys,  ibid.  202/6  ;  who  that  beleueth 
ouermoche  in  dremes,  he  doth  agoiiste  the  comraaimdemente  of  god, 
Aymojiy  222/12  ;  who  that  doth  you  goode,  he  lescth  well  hys  tyme, 
2G9/18,  363/5,  368/5,  420/28,  453/3,  514/15,  590/24. 

For  the  apparently  pleonastic  use  of  personal  pronouns  in  the 
oblique  case,  sec  *  Relative  Pronouns,'  p.  xlii. 

(e)  Peisonal  Pronoun  omit  led. 

A.  As  subject. 

This  omission  is  a  remnant  of  the  oldest  stage  of  the  language, 
when  the  personal  endings  of  the  verb  made  any  pronoun  (as  ^ 
subject)  superfluous,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin.  It  is  common  to  Old 
English,  Middle  English,  and  Old  French  : — 
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Old  Engliah,  Her  com  Eomet  from  CwJchelme  Weat  Seaxna 
clainge.  f ohte  fat  he  woHp  ofstingan  Eadwinn  ciningo,  Chronicle,  ab. 
626  ;  cf.  656  (Laud  MS.)  yxs  on  )iajm  aftctrran  gitaro  Hannibal  eende 
sci'pbere  on  Rome,  and  biei  ungemettico  gehergedou  {eetl.  hie,  namely 
the  array),  Orodua,  180/3 ;  cf.  68/27,  134/6. 

Middle  English,  and  ;if  he  hit  naueV,  ajefe  {scih  he)  swa  niuthet 
swB  he  mai,  0.  E.  Horn,.,  I.  29 ;  jja  he  iaeh  Martham  and  Mariam 
Mi^^alene  )»  sostreu  wepe  for  hore  bro^$er  deS,  and  nre  driliten 
%urli  rouSe  )et  he  hefde  of  horn,  schedde  of  his  hoUe  ciene  hate 
tores,  and  hore  broker  arcrde,  and  {aeil.  heo,  they)  weren  stille  of  hore 
wo|>e,  ibid.  157  ;  Jiu  seist  pat  on  gude  bileuest  {scH.  thou),  ibid.  II, 
25, 1.  2  ;  after  fe  forme  word  of  (ib  Balme  abugeat  gode  {tieil.  thou), 
ibid.  1.  4.  Cf  71,  89,  93,  97,  101,  111,  119,  123,  197.  199,  218. 
Gen.  and  Exodiui,  11.  1183,  1729,  1732,  etc.,  etc. 

Caxton  is  extremely  free  in  omitting  the  pronoun.  The  instances 
occurring  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups : — 

1.  Whon  the  BUbject  is  the  same  in  two  co-ordiuato  acnteucea,  it 
is  omitted  in  the  second.  The  omlaaion  ia  striking,  whenever  there 
is  a  clause  inserted  lietween  the  two  principal  aentonces  : — 

So  ranno  the  vasselles  to  gyder,  and  Tougbte  eche  other  hy  suche 
a  force  upon  the  sheldes,  that  they  were  brusen  and  broken  all  to 
peces  ;  tbeiro  spercs  (that  sore  bygge  and  atronge  were)  broke  also  all 
to  pecea.  And  thenne  lake  theire  swerdes  (ecil.  they) ,  .  .  Blanch.  28/ 
11 ;  A  lytyl  shol  here  cease  aure  maiere  to  spclio  of  hym,  unto  tyino 
and  oure  ahal  be  fur  to  retome  to  tlie  samo.  And  shall  showu  the 
sorowes  and  the  complayutca  of  the  proude  pucclle  in  amours  (aclL 
it,  namely,  oure  mature),  ibid.  43/5  ;  [the  provost  is  introduced  mak- 
ing a  long  speech  ;  then  the  author  continues  :]  and  thennc  (that  is, 
after  the  speech)  wythout  taryeng  drewe  his  swetde  (namely,  the 
provost),  49/29.  On  p.  62  the  subject  for  the  hrst  sentence  of  the 
16th  chapter  must  be  supplied  from  the  preceding  chapter  :^ — whan 
the  proude  lady  in  amours  understode  the  aquyer  speko  thus,  the 
bloodo  tanne  up  at  her  face,  and  [abe]  wexed  red  aa  a  rose,  64/16 ; 
wherof  the  provost  was  not  lesae  reioysahed  than  blonchardyn  wan. 
The  dyner  was  redj,  and  [thoyl  made  an  ende  of  their  proces  tyl 
another  tyme,  81/26;  cf.  14/21,  16/10,  22/16,  30/27,  32/7,33/18, 
41/19,  41/-24,  42/8,  43/1,  62/17,  68/23,  C4/16,  64/20,  66/17,  66/21, 
67/4,  68/4,  69/1,  85/27,  85/32,  88/11,  99/32,  100/21.  106/8,  108/ 
19,  137/4,  146/9,  157/3,  170/39,  174/30,  195/22,  203/29, 

2.  When  the  subject  ia  the  same  in  a  principal  and  a  subordinate 
Bentcnce,  the  pronoun  is  omitted  in  one  of  them. 

(o)  Pronoun  omitted  in  the  subordin.'ite  aontence  ; — 
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Blanchardyu  emonge  other  passetymes,  delyted  hymself  in  hawk- 
ynge  and  huntyng,  wheras  right  moderately  and  manerly  [he]  mayn- 
tened  hymself,  13/18;  cf.  21/2,  22/11,  25/8,  39/25,  97/32,  152/28, 
169/13. 

{b)  Pronoun  omitted  in  the  principal  sentence  : — 

And  for  tabredge,  after  the  rewthes,  syghes  and  wepynges  that  80 
mochc  incessantly  or  wythout  ceasse  made  the  noble  pucelle,  [she] 
fell  douno  sterk  (led  upon  the  stomak  of  her  most  dere  louere,  30/13; 
cf.  30/20,  49/11,  62/21,  63/24,  54/6,  65/3,  127/16. 

3.  When  the  subject  of  a  subordinate  sentence  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  principal  one,  and  is  yet  omitted,  it  must  be  supplied 
from  the  context. 

How  be  it  1  knowe  right  wel,  and  make  no  doubt  at  all,  but  that 
first  of  all  hit  shall  toume  for  pryde  of  her,  tyl  a  grete  displeasire 
unto  her,  and  [she]  shal  be  therof  wors  apayed  more  than  leason 
requyreth,  Blanch.  39/16 ;  certaynly  I  shal  doo  folow  hym ;  and 
byleue  for  certayn  that  his  laste  daye  is  comen,  and  [he]  shal  deye, 
44/12;  cf.  45/16,  45/21,  87/10,  97/3,  133/33,  146/13,  160/23, 
167/16. 

4.  It  preceding  impersonal  verbs  is  omitted. 

There  are  but  two  instances  of  this  omission  in  Blanchardp:" 

But  [it]  seemed  that  she  sholde  slee  herself  to  be  more  hastely 
[ged,  43/26 ;  so  [it" 
tempeste  ceassed,  137^ 

Other  instances:  Charles  the  Orete,  41/6,  47/28,  49/11,  50/7, 
63/11,  77/14,  83/9,  83/24,  85/7,  etc.  Morte  DaHhur,  ISQ/I,  U5/ 
34,  163/35,  217/4,  241/34,  266/5,  278/20,  318/9,  354/29,  etc 
Ayinon,  24/15,  27/26,  31/32,  39/29,  43/26,  45/3,  47/3,  48/24,  etc 

B.  A  pronoun  as  object  is  very  rarely  omitted. 

*  But  the  knyght  that  was  ryght  courteys,  guyded  hym  and  con- 
duyted  a  whyle,*  Blanch,  39/30,  is  scarcely  to  be  called  an  omission 
(see  '  Arrangement  of  Words,'  p.  ci) ;  but  the  pronoun  is  certainly 
wanting  in  the  following  passage  :  *  For  as  to  his  fadir,  he  wolde  not 
touche,'  Aymon,  85/29.  Cf.  Starkey,  England  in  the  Reign  cf 
Henry  F//,  71/66  :  as  for  thys  matter  we  shal  ryght  wel  avoyd. 

(/)  The  Emphatic  Pronoun  (himself,  etc.)  is  used  either  in  appo- 
sition (he  himself),  or  independently  (himself)  : — 


—  _ —  _     ^  _ — _     — ■  ^     — —  _ _  _       _  — _,  _  _    _  ^ 

venged,  43/26  ;  so  [it]  taryed  not  long  after  thys  was  doon  that  the 
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For  yf  I  sholdo  doo  it,  he  hymaelf  sliolde  blamo  me  for  it, 
Aymoit,  189/33  ;  and  ho  hymselfe  is  delybered  for  to  take  tlia 
habyte  and  to  become  u  mouke,  ibid.  ^80/23.  By  my  faith,  said 
Charlemagn,  myself  shall  it  be,  ibid.  387/19;  he  thrested  bia 
swerde  in  one  of  his  flankcs  wel  depe,  and  hys  sweide,  hymself,  and 
tlie  place  was  all  bybled  of  the  blood,  CHiarlea  the  Orete,  77/12; 
wherin  hym  self  is  bmyed,  ibid.  37/24.  There  are  not  inataucos 
enough  to  decide  which  use  prevails. 

Oiun  is  sometimes  itisorted ;  '  I  shall  hang  yon  ray  owne  self.' 
Aymoit,  339/13. 

§  11,    The  Reflexive  Pronoun. 

Both  the  simple  nnd  the  compound  forms  occur,  but  the  latter 
are  apparently  the  rule.  Of  thirty  instances  occurring  on  the  first 
forty-two  pages  of  BlanrMardijn,  only  three  are  simple,  namely,  1/23, 
2/10,  41/31. 

§  12.  The  Posaesdve  Pronoun. 

(a)  Mij,  thy,  are  used  before  consonants ;  mine,  thine,  before 
vowels.  Its  never  occurs ;  in  its  place  we  find  hie,  aa  in  Old  and 
Middle  English.  For  the  possessive  pronouns  used  substantively, 
'mine,  thine,  ours,  yotirs'  is  the  rule;  'oar,  your'  occur,  hut  quite 
exceptionally : — 

I  bane  herde  that  ye  baue  called  ra£  and  my  brodcr  the  sones  of 
a  traytour,  and  that  the  kyng  knoweth  well  that  our  fader  slewe 
yours  by  trayson,  wherof  I  wylle  ye  wyte  that  ye  lie  falsely,  but 
your  fader  dyde  assaylle  our  by  trayson,  Aymon,  545/10 ;  Ye  woUe 
enforce  youraelfe  to  rescue  oute  of  d&unger  of  deth,  my  lonle  and 
youre,  my  good  husband  yadoyne,  Sliinchardyn,  189/25.  hiii  in 
sometimes  preceded  by  the  definite  article.     See  '  Article,'  p.  xxvi. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are  sometimes  preceded  by  this:  'This 
tlieir  message,"  Morte  Bartltvr,  160/30,  Cf.  above,  §  5,  on  the 
Genitive  Case,  p.  iv. 

{b)  The  possessive  pronoun  my  is  used  as  a  term  of  courtesy.  It 
occurs  very  frequently  in  connection  with  ladi/,  so  aa  to  form  almost 
one  word.  This  is  made  eviJont  by  the  repetition  of  my  in  the 
following  instances ; — 

Unto  the  right  noble  poyaaaunt  and  excellent  pryncesso,  my 
redoubted  lady,  my  lady  Margarete,  duchesse  of  Somerceta,  etc, 
Blanckardyn  (Dedication),  1/2;  I  hauo  told  you  her  byfore,  that 
the  paynem  kynge  Alymodes  apparreylloth  hymself  to  make  werre 
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to  m;/  lady,  mi/  inayBtresse,  the  proude  pucelle  in  amours,  ibiil.  38/3; 
my  kdy  vt;/  suoters  name  is  dame  Lyoneese,  Morte  Darthur,2i2lli; 
I  lij-lcue  certeyuiy  that  he  aha]!  dwi  soo,  for  the  kuidneu  that  mj 
Ini-i/e  mil  fader  dydo  shewo  unto  Charlemagne,  A'/mon,  437/33;  I 
|inijc>  ynu  ryile  unto  my  lordo  mj/»  unkel  kynge  Arthur,  Atorie 
Dnrlhiir,  267/32.  I  met  with  only  one  exception :  At  yonder 
wyndowe  is  my  lady  gyater  dame  Lyoncs,  ibifi.  237/3. 

Instead  of  '  my  lady  his  moder,'  Caxton  says  seveisl  Qmm  iu 
lady  moihr:  Aynum,  57/34,  62/20,  81/13. 

(c)  The  possessive  pronoun  is  often  replaced  by  the  genitive  ol 
the  personal  pronoun  :  the  head  of  him  ^  his  head.    See  'Geniliw.' 

(rf)  his  instead  of  the  gonitival  inflexion  '«  ia  vety  rate : — 

And  with  that  renne,  blanchardyn  /itg  coniser  ran  oner  jw  prOTwt 
that  he  tradd  upon  one  of  his  aruiea,  Blanc/iardyii,  48/35 ;  to  vhtt 
thyngo  Charles  hyt  sone  and  hys  daughters  were  instnicte  and  tavghu 
to  doo,  Cliarlen  ike  Grete,  28/1 ;  this  lord  of  this  castel,  kin  name  a 
ayr  Damas,  Morle  Dartkitr,  126/17  (not  exactly  equal  to  a  geniUre); 
the  fyrste  knyghte  hya  hors  stumbled,  ibid.  220/30. 

(e)  mi>w  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  of  »»  used  in  an  objwtin 
sense.  It  occurs  in  connection  with  the  gerund,  and  tranekt«s  the 
French  vwn,  etc.  '  Thou  knowest  well,  that  I  dyde  waa  in  my  d'S'^' 
yny.;'  Aymon,  88/26  ;  '  it  was  I  that  alewe  this  knyght  in  my  di^ad- 
aunt'  Morle  Darthur,  83/25.  This  is  false  analogy  to  the  olhei 
gerundial  constructions,  like  '  in  my  talking,'  ete.,  formed  out  of  the 
intransitive  or  transitive  verbs.  There  is  a  parallel  passage  in 
Chaucer: — 'Another  homicidy  is  doon  for  uecessite,  as  whan  a  nun 
sleth  another  IK  hig  de/endaunt,'  III.  312.  One  MS.,  however,  has 
fiim  de/endaiint.^ 

§  13.  The  Demtmsiralive  Pronouns. 

With  the  exception  of  one  remnant  of  Middle  English  use,  llw 
syntax  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  is  really  the  aame'in  C»iUin 
as  in  our  own  tima  Thai  is  sometimes  used  in  connection  with  mt 
and  uthvr  .■— 

'  PerbapH  the  following  patumge  canoot  be  eiplalDMl  ia  tlie  iiaat  waf  '.— 
'  ^y^  J"  be  a  right  fayre  louncell  .  .  .  and  to  tny  neMittg  right  ■xvX  vortti}  lo 
haue  the  grace  and  fauour  of  tlie  right  gentyll  dantoyaelle.'  Bliineluirdj\ 
3T/S2.  Probablf  ■  iaetn  '  is  here  '  think ' ;  '  to  my  thinkjug '  ia  bLIH  in  uv- 
Cf.  the  ohapter  oa  the  ImpeTsoaa!  Verb. 
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Tluit  one  luukuil  upon  ihul  other  for  to  set)  who  wold  setto  fjrel 
honJe  upon  hym,  Charlen  the  Givte,  44/26 ;  that  one  waa  named 
babtyeuie,  and  that  uthtr  grabftm,  ibid.  59/17-18.  Cf.  ibid.  59/24-5, 
62/19,  70/21. 

The  game  U  often  used  as  a  mere  equivalent  of  the  simple  pereoual 
-'  Where  by  experienee  he  shiild  leme  to  here  armen,  and 
ahuld  exercyce  and  take  payno  aod  dyligeiice  upon  hymself  to  knowe 
the  ways  of  the  mi/ic:  —  of  thorn '  («c/7.  armoe),  Blnitchurdyn  16/6  ;  cf. 
19/16,  22/1,  38/9,  etHi.  It  crops  up  very  ol'tou  in  Eliisabethan  timoa  : 
Miulowe,  rami,  L  2 ;  Edward  II.  L  1439 ;  Greene,  Loo/ciiuj  QIaea, 
135  n,  142  a;  Greene,  Aiylwn»M,  328  «,  228  6,  229  a;  Oorbodue, 
18,23;  Spenser,  rt'w  o/Mc  S/a(e  o/ /Mu»(i,  p.  609  «,  624  n.  For 
Shakspere,  see  Schmiiit,  Lrxieon,  b.  y. 

§  14.  With  regiinl  to  Interrogittioe  Pnmoiinn  it  is  nuteworthy 
that  what  often  refers  to  iwrsons  : — 

She  loknl  iMkwfUHl  for  to  se  what  he  was  tliat  so  hastely  r<Klo 
after  her,  Blunchurdijn,  41/30;  nioelie  grete  deeyre  I  haue  to  wyte 
and  knowe  what  he  may  be,  64/1 ;  (he)  asked  of  him  what  he  wns,^ 
of  what  laude  and  of  what  lyuage,  99/35.  Cf.  43/13,  138/17, 154/11, 
183/20,  194/3.  Very  often  in  Morle  Daithar,  «nd  also  in  Bemers'a 
Huoii,  we  find  '  what  he  waa  and  icUo  was  his  father,"  1 7/22.  Cf.  23/ 
12,  29/11,  30/3,  30/13,  64/7,  104/11,  etc. 

§15.   The  Selative  Piw-oun. 

(A.)  Tlie  relative  clause  either  follows  its  antecedent,  or  rather 
eorrelative,  or  preeodes  it.  Accordingly  wo  find  two  norts  of  relativa 
pronouns  in  Caxton  : — 

I.  That,  which,  the  w)Lich,  whom,  where,  an. 
II.  Who,  who  that,  whosoever  (whomsoever). 

(L)  That  is  used  of  persons  and  things,  enpecially  after  immmmt 
(he,  that),  but  is  restricted  to  tlie  nominative  and  accusative  ease, 
when  used  alone,  and  is  never  preceded  by  a  preposition.  Of  all 
the  relative  pronouns  it  is  by  far  the  nioBt  frequent. 

'That  iii/iwi'i/n  u  voi/ue  iiiea  "/  re/erencf ;  this  is  its  function 
comjiared  with   the  other    relative    pronouns.     It  answers  thus    to 


Khat  \a  it  lueaaii  itho. 
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Old  English  fc,  to  the  German  was,  used  by  illiterate  people,  anii  to 
the  Hebrew  ascher. 

Dr.  Abbott's  rule  with  regard  to  the  Elizabethan  use  of  thcd 
does  not  apply  to  Caxton.  77^0^  is  not  only  used  (a)  after  a  noun 
preceded  by  the  article,  (h)  after  nouns  used  vocatively,  in  order  to 
complete  the  description  of  the  antecedent  by  adding  some  essential 
characteristics  of  it.     Cf.  the  following  passages  : — 

That  used  of  persons :  Blanchardyn,  1/9  (theym  that) ;  12/17 
(people  of  the  lande  that  Judged  hemself  right  happy) ;  14/5  (theym 
that);  15/2  (Blanchardyn that);  15/22  (knyghtes  that);  19/16  (dyuere 
there  were  that);  19/19  (blanchardyn  that) ;  19/21  (notonge  humayn 
that);  19/23,  24;  20/1,  21/11,  22/2,  4,  17;  23/2,  7,  13,  17,  19, 
24;  25/15,  16,  22,  24;  26/16,27/11,  28/6,  31/2,9;  32/13,  22,25; 
33/4,  5 ;  38/8,  39/29,  etc. 

Tfmt  used  of  things  :  12/5,  19 ;  15/6,  16,  21 ;  16/7, 17,  19;  17/ 
10,  14;  18/10,  22;  19/1,  14,  15,  25,  26;  20/19,  22/9,  11;  23/6, 
24/9,  26/1,  7,  19,  25;  27/4,  16,  etc. 

Next  in  frequency  comes  fchieh.     It  refers  to  persons  and  things, 

but  differs  from  that  in  three  points. 

1.  It  not  only  follows  an  immediate  antecedent,  but  may  be 

separated  from  it  by  other  nouns : — 

he  found  the  foot  of  the  hors  of  hym  for  whom  he  wente  in 
enqueste,  whiche  {sic.  the  foot)  ho  folowed  ryght  quykly,  Bl(Jtneh' 
ardyriy  25/19  ;  at  thynstaunce  and  requeste  of  my  sayd  lady, 
whiche  I  repute  as  a  cominaundemente,  I  haue  reduced,  1/23;  he 
gate  a  ryght  goode  and  riche  swerde,  that  longed  unto  the  kynge 
his  fader,  ichiche  afterward  was  to  hym  wel  syttynge,  17/15; 
where  he  fonde  the  leest  courser  of  the  kinge  his  fader,  whiche  was 
the  fairest  and  the  best  that  coude  haue  ben  founde  in  ony  contreye 
at  that  tynie,  18/1  ;  cf.  19/10.  There  is  a  very  instnictive  instance 
in  Morte  Darfhur :  *when  syr  Gnherys  sawe  hys  tymo,  he  cam  to 
their  beddes  syde,  alle  armed,  with  his  swerd  naked  and  soddenly 
gat  his  moder  by  the  here  and  strake  of  her  hede ;  whenne  syr  Lamorak 
sawe  the  blood  dasshe  upon  hym  all  hoto,  the  whiche  he  Icft^  pas?- 
ynge  wel  (/.  e.  liis  moder),  wcte  ye  wel  he  was  sore  abasshed,'  452/2<. 

2.  Which  is  used  in  connection  with  prepositions.  Upon  whiche, 
Blunchardyii,  18/7  ;  in  whiche,  22/2,  28/17,  31/lG  ;  through  whiche, 
32/3,  62/2. 

3.  It  replaces  a  personal  or  demonstrative  pronoun,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  closer  connection  between  the  two  logically  co-ortlinaU 
sentences : — 
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I,  wyllyain  Caxton  .  .  .  prusente  thia  Ijtyl  bout  unto  the  noble 
grace  of  my  aayrf  ludy  :  wlndie  boke  I  lato  receyued  in  Irenahe  from 
her  sayd  grace,  etc.,  Blanchardifi,  1/7;  I  hauo  reduced  tliis  sayd 
boke  out  of  frensLo  into  our  englyahe :  wkyclie  boke  Bpecyfyeth  of 
the  noblo  actes  and  fayttea  uf  warre  .  .  .  ibid.  1/25  (=  and  it) ;  cf. 
33/6  ;  the  noble  maydeu  buhelde  bym  mocbe  bumbly,  whycha  toke  a 
lyght  greto  pleasure  to  see  bia  gracyouae  and  assured  behauyng,  77/7 
(^and  she);  but  this  function  is  shared  also  bj  the  whiehe  and 
whom.  Cf.  Of  w/iOTn  and  of  their  bcliauynge  I  ahal  make  mencion 
after,  Cltarks,  38/22. 

The  lehiehe  (answering  to  the  French  liquels)  is  used  moat  of 
peiBOns  in  the  same  function  as  which,  Bta-nchmiiyn,  13/3,  18/16,  22/ 
18,  26/10,  37/8,  29/T,  32/U,  etc. 

Whom,  ao  far  aa  I  am  aware,  ia  used  of  pcraons,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  ptepoaitions.  Uf  whom,  15/15;  for  whom,  25/18;  to 
whom,  37/7.  Cf.  82/12,  90/19,  94/22,  98/31,  99/3,  104/5,  105/ 
II,  etc. 

Wliere,  followed  by  of  or  by,  refers  to  persons  and  things,  and 
whole  sentencea,  and  ia  equivalent  to  lehich  and  whom. 

The  childe  grewe  and  amended  aore  of  the  grote  beaolte,  wherof 
be  was  gamyssed,  Blanehardyn,  13/6  (French  tUmt) ;  and  (that)  guU' 
hym  a  wylle  for  io  be  lyke  unto  thoee  noble  and  worthy  knyghtes, 
(c/i^ro/heaawe  the  remembrauncea,  15/19;  thurgh  the  cite  were  herde 
the  Yoycea,  wherbij  they  were  aoone  aducrtyaed,  20/4 ;  (he)  wrapped 
his  wounde,  leherofhd  ao  aore  aorowed,  23/11 ;  and  thernie  toke  their 
ewerdea,  mherof  they  gaafc  many  a  grete  stroke,  28/11  ;  cf.  28/16 ; 
he  sholdo  vaunce  hymaelf  for  to  kyase  auche  a  prynceaae  that  neucr 
he  had  seen  before,  and  whemf  thacquentaunce  was  so  daungcrous, 
40/20  ;  the  rayaon  wherby  1  ao  aaye  I  shall  abow  it  unto  you,  53/9,  etc 

Beferring  to  sentences ;  but  trowed  all  they  that  wore  present 
that  they  had  be  bothc  ded,  w1u:rof  the  pyteoua  cryes,  wopyng  and 
lamentacyona  began  to  be  more  gret«  .  .  .  20/2,  20/5. 

Ag  ia  used  after  mich  as  in  Modern  English;  cf.  1/20,  2/11,  etc., 
but  nick  ia  also  often  followed  by  thul : — 

It  ahall  not  be  taken  so  lightly  aa  men  wane,  for  eucho  folke  doo 
kepo  it,  that  well  and  worthily  shall  deffendo  it,  Ayvum,  73/11  ;  ye 
aake  cr'unaeyll  of  auch  that  cannot  counseyll  theymselfo,  ibid.  208/14 ; 
I  reqiiyre  and  byseche  alle  iuclie  that  fynde  faulte  or  error  .  .  . 
Blades,  Caxton,  170.  Cf.  Chaucer,  Baelh.  (ed.  Morris) :  auch  a  place 
that  men  clepen  theatre.     On  the  first  forty  pages  of  Blanehardtjn, 


the  share  of  these  pronouna  oxprcsaed  in  figures  ia 

— 

1    P.r.<,n«. 

Tliiutts. 

Peraom. 

Thing* 

That                       3a 
■VVbieho                    6 
The  whiche              7 

51 

17 

1 

■\Vhom 
Where 
As 

3 
2 
1 

7 
1 

xl     Sj/ntax  L     §   15.  Relative  Promuns:    Who.  W}io  tlud. 

(IT.)  Who  ea  a  relative  precediog  the  conelative  ib  met  vilh  m 
Old  English  in  connection  with  guia,  and  bMxiiues  in  Middle  EngM 
whose,  lat«i  whoso. 

Who  thai  is  declared  by  the  grammariaua  not  to  appeal  befon 
the  second  half  of  the  Uth  century;  cf.  Koch  IL*,  p.  282. 
there  ore  instances  of  an  earlier  date  : — 

)}enne  ajaines  kinde  GaS  huja  'iat  ewuche  kinsemon  ne  hniri! 
and  leuuS  (tlieu  tLgainst  nature  goes  ench  man  nho  loveth  sae)\ 
kinsman  and  Icaveth,  M'liTin).     pi-  wohiauje  of  ure  Latt^ni  (0.2 
Jlont,  I.  p.  275), 

to  qual  contra  sum  pat  fa  wend,  Curum-  Mwidi,  1149.  CI  1151 
qua  fat,  ih!d.  I960. 

hw>  fei  yelpf  ;  ho  ia  aperteliche  goileti  fycf,  Apenlnle,  59 ;  hvo  ^ 
godeleS  hia  cncriston,  he  is  aucoraed  of  god,  ibid,  66  ;  cf.  TO,  75,  !^> 
81,  89,  93,  94,  etu. 

Fur  Chnocer,  see  Kodi,  loe.  eit. 

Caxton  has  both  who  and  toho  Ihat  equivalently  :  for  ipAo  thai  m 
that  tyme  yrought  of  hyni,  his  dayes  ware  fynyahed,  Blanehtudy*, 
169/4;  (tAo  had  seen  hym  at  that  tyme,  he  wold  not  hane  trowed, 
that  he  had  be  a  man  mortal,  ilnd.  194/20;  for  who  that  bo1iev« 
ouermoche  in  dremes.bedooth  againBteUieconimaundementeofgotl, 
Aijmon,  222/12 ;  who  ihat  d«oth  you  goode,  he  leseth  wel  hya  tynw, 
ibid.  269/17  ;  who  had  eeen  the  grete  mone  that  alardo  . .  .  in*d«  tat 
their  cosyn,  he  woldo  hauu  giete  pyte  for  to  see  them,  3S3/3.  Ct 
368/5  (who  that),  420/28  (who),  453/3  (who  that).  514/13  (who), 
fi90/24  (who).  Cf.  Morte  Darlhur,  43/29,  45/23,  176/35,  264/23, 
3T8/23,  etc. 

(B.)  Eelative  proaoune  in  the  sentence.' 

The  structure  of  the  ivlative  clauses  in  Caxton  ia  far  front  being 
the  same  as  in  Modern  EuglisL  There  are  three  principal  types  of 
relative  constructions : — 

(I.)  The  antecedent  or  correlative  is  a  noun  in  a  complete  sentence 
which  ia  followed  by  a  many- worded  adjective  or  relative  cIboh  :— 

'  She  conceyued  n  ryght  faire  aono,  whiche  was  named  BLincli- 
ardyn.' — Blaneharthjii,  12/12, 

(«)  If  the  relative  pronoun  ia  in  the  nominative  case,  the  wo- 
Btruction,  as  a  rule,  is  the  minie  :is  in  Modem  English.  Then  IB 
only  a  few  exceptions : — 
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Ine  ^ise  zcnje^  moclie  uolk ;  ino  uelo  maneros  .  ase  fiiau  fole  wyf- 
nien  ,  ^et  uor  a  lite  wynnyngp,  hy  yue^  haw  to  zenne,  Aijanbite,  45. 

A  knight  ther  was  and  tlmt  a  worthy  man,  Hint  fro  tha  time  that 
ho  firetL'  b^an  To  ridon  out,  lie  louodo  chevalrio. — Chauuor,  Canter- 
bury  Tales  (quoted  by  Zupitza  in  a  note  to  Koch  II*.  ]>.  278). 

I  have  not  come  across  any  such  inatoiicc  in  Caxtoa,  but  have 
found  two  in  Malory's  Morte  Daiihur:— 

Kow  toume  we  unto  aire  Laniorak  that  upon  a  daye  he.  took  a 
lytel  Bargot  and  his  wyf  .  ,  .  330/24 ;  here  is  a  worshipfull  knyght 
sir  Lamorak  thnt  fuv  mo  hn  ehal  be  lord  of  this  countroye,  334/2  ;  sir 
Trystrani  that  by  adventuro  he  cam  .  .  ,  ibid.  407/21. 

{b)  The  relative  is  an  obliquo  case.  Then,  as  a  rule,  the  relatives 
ennmerated  above  are  used  in  connection  with  the  correspond iiig 
preposition  ;  '  Of  whom,  to  whom,  whom  or  whith/  etc.  But  there 
are  exceptions  in  this  ease  too.    Instead  of  the  simple  relatives,  there 


In  the  geuitivo  :  relative 

In  the  dative    1     ,    .  ,  .      „ 

I  relative  +  mm  (hi 


(her),  their. 

it),  them. 
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Old  English.     Ilwiet  so  god  wSire,  fie  bis  hit  beficen  was,  FSene, 
■at,  |«  him  on  foldan  ftegaost  limped.  Cod.  Ex. 


306/25  (quoted  by  Koch,  p.  277). 

Middle  English.  }3e  pope  Gregorie  ffai  Jie  fende  him  hadde  wel 
nei)  icaiijt,  Greg.  ed.  Schiilz,  16  a;  a  donghter  fifat  wif  hire  was  hire 
moder  ded,  ibid.  32  «,-  It  was  hire  owhen  child,  fn(  in  hi*  armea 
imijt  she  went,  ibid.  748 ;  there  were  moydeneB  thretty,  that  for  hya 
seriiyae  in  tlie  halle  there  there  louo  on  hjra  can  talle,  Giiii  of  War- 
vncle,  ed.  Zupitza,  1.  180,  tee.  note  (Koch,  p.  278,  note  by  Zupitza). 


Tlieve 


a  few  instancea  in  Coxton  and  Malory  :- 


Tbenne  answered  Rubyon  to  Blanchardjn,  that  t 
the  luyghty  kynge  Alymodes,  the  euen  before  had  gyuen  unto  hyra 
her  sleue,  the  wht'che  in  presence  of  her  father  she  had  taken  it  from 
her  ryglit  arme,  Blanr.kardyn,  84/12, 13~;  he  fonde  bym,  the  terres  at 
the  eyes  of  hym,  makynge  his  full  pituouse  complayntes,  the  lehidte 
sadoyne  had  herde  part  o/kem,  123/25;  Syre,  I  say  the  same  (or the 
knyght,  that  is  the  most  partyt  in  all  beaulte  and  eondicyons  that*  his 
lyk«  can  not  be  founde,  155/8  ;  the  tohiehe  thenne,  by  old  age  and 
lyuyiige  many  yerea,  his  bioofl  was  wexen  colde,  Enet/dos,  14/21 ;  o/ 
n  may  not  wel  be  recounted  the  valyaunce  of  hym,  Clutrhs,  38/20  ; 

'  Perhapd  '  tliat'  ih  hurc  =  so  tbutl 
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for  he  had  lost  moche  of  his  blode  by  his  foure  mortal  woundes,  of 
whyche  tlie  leste  of  them  was  sufiysaunt  for  hym  to  haue  deyed,  ibid, 
235/10 ;  A,  syr,  ye  are  the  same  knyghte  that  I  lodged  ones  in  your 
castel,  Morte  DaHhur,  266/15  ;  so  leue  we  sire  Trystram  in  Bretayne, 
and  speke  we  of  sire  Lamerak  de  galys,  that  as  he  sayled,  his  shyp 
felle  on  a  rok,  and  perysshed  all,  330/2 ;  and  that  was  she  that  Breunys 
saunce  pyte  took  that  shelde/ro/n  h^r,  345/11,  12. 

This  use  continued  in  the  16tli  century : — 

I  know  no  man  lyuyng  that  I  or  my  brother  haue  done  to  hym 
any  dyspleasure,  Bemers,  Huon,  19/24 ;  the  whiche  treasure  I  ^ 
part  therof  to  the  kynge,  263/9 ;  I  pray  thee,  show  me  what  be 
yonder  two  prynces  that  goth  up  the  stayres,  and  thai  so  moch 
honour  is  done  to  them,  286/9. 

Very  rarely  is  a  relative  in  the  oblique  case  followed  by  a  re- 
dundant personal  pronoun : — 

(they)  were  all  murderers,  wherof  the  pryncypall  and  the  mayster 
of  them  all  was  named  syluayne,  Blanchardyn,  204/8  ;  It  is  by  cauae 
ther  is  come  in  to  thy  court  he  that  hath  slayne  my  brother  whm 
incontynente  thou  oughtest  to  haue  slayne  hym  quyke,  Htm^ 
141/24. 

The  edition  of  1601  omits  hym.  There  is  perhaps  a  change  of  tlie 
construction  in  BlanchardyUf  192/29:  *they  recountred  a  peynem, 
which  they  toke,  and  broughte  hym  before  Blanchardyn.* 

(II.)  The  correlative  sentence  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
relative  clause : — 

*  Ho  that  wyll  be  enhaunced  in  price,  he  oughte  not  to  loke  soo 
nyghe.* — Ay  man,  354/23. 

In  Old  Jind  Middle  English  this  type  is  nearly  always  a  sort  of 
anacolutlion  to  our  modern  eyes  and  ears,*and  perhaps  it  was  such 
indeed.  The  essential  point  in  wliich  this  construction  differs  from 
the  modern  use  is,  that  the  correlative  always  appears  in  tJie  nomina- 
tive cctse,  without  regard  to  its  place  in  the  sentence ;  it  is  only  the 
reduadant  pronoun,  personal  or  possessive,  in  the  second  part,  which 
marks  the  subjective  or  objective  Ciise  of  the  correlative,  e.  g-,  ^ 
Modem  English  we  might  say  :— '  To  her  who  was  not  skilled  in 
receiving  such  guests,  his  acquaintance  was  hard  to  make,'  hut 
Caxton  has  : — *  and  she  that  was  not  lerned  to  rcceyue  suche  geestes, 
sore  liurde  was  liis  acquaintance  to  her.^ — Blanchardyn,  67/29,  30. 
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Accordingly  I  diatinguish  two  groups  of  typo  II. 
{a)  TtiQ  conoIativB  is   thn  aubjuct  of  the  sentence.     Then  the 
redundant  jmnomd  pronuun  appears  in  the  nominative  Cftae. 

This  pronoun  is,  as  said  above  (gee  '  Personal  Pronoun '),  very 
frequent  in  OUl  English  and  Middle  English.  Perhaps  we  might 
say  that  this  is  tlu?  ruli; ;  at  least  thu  Oid  EinjiUh  IIomiHcs  seem  to 
suggest  such  a  aupposition.  There  are  in  the  Second  Series  twenty- 
three  instances  of  the  redundant  pronoun,  namely,  p.  15, 1.  4  from 
top ;  p.  16,  L  4  from  foot ;  p.  19,  1.  9  from  top ;  p.  43,  1,  3  from 
top;  p.  45,  L  16  from  foot,  and  on  pages  69  (twice),  73,  75,  99, 
116  (twice),  133  (twice),  143,  153  (three  times),  155,  159,  201, 
203,  207  ;  while  only  six  passages  omit  it,  namely,  on  pages  11,  17, 
19,73,  111,  151. 

In  Caxton  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  There  is  not  one  instance 
of  thu  group  [a)  in  BlaneJiardyn ;  and  in  Aj/mon  they  are  not  vety 
numerous.     Hen  'Personal  Pronoun.' 

{h)  The  correlative  ia  the  object  (direct  or  indirect)  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  then,  as  a  rule,  it  is  in  the  nominative  case,  and  the  redundant 
personal  pronoun  is  either  in  the  genitive  (his,  her,  their)  or  dative 
(accusative)  case : — 

Al/e  sijufaUe  wtcd  fe  heued-synnea  don  habbeS,  and  uelleS  ferof 
no  shrift  nimen  he  bihat  heni  eche  fur  on  hellu,  O.  £.  Iloni. 
XL  41  ;  alle  ^o  ^«  here  synnen  forleteS  and  beteS  he  heleS  hero 
Bj-nwanden  raid  fulcnege,  ibid. ;  (lat  (Harleian  MS.  fei  fiat)  etys  nio 
jitt  lumgi'L-B  thayra,  and  fsi/  fat  drinkea  me  jitt  Jinstes  Ihayni. 
Hampoie,  Prose  Treatines,  p.  3. 

In  Caxton,  {b)  is  apparently  the  rule  : — 

The  myson  wherby  I  so  say,  I  shall  show  it  unto  you,  Btonek' 
ardffti,  S3/9,  67/30  (quoted  above);  but  this  that  I  hnue  tofore 
wryton,  I  haue  taken  il  onto  of  on  autentyko  book,  Chnrle»,  38/24 ; 
he  jierceyued  a  right  myghty  nauye,  wherof  fhey  that  were  come 
upon  lande,  he  sawe  hem  in  gretc  nombre,  ibid.  162/3 ;  that  whiche 
1  haue  done  in  this  behalue,  I  haue  donn  H  for  the  heste,  186/19 ; 
they  that  were  about  hyin  rebell,  he  dompted  and  subdewed  thevi, 
196/15;  very  instructive  instances,  ibid.  216;  he  that  deyeth  in 
fleyinge,  hin  sonle  shall  neuer  be  saued,  Aymun,  232/26 ;  but  the 
sorou  that  the  kyng  made  for  his  quene.  that  myglite  no  man  telle. — 
Malory,  Murte  Darthur,  274/34. 

I  found  but  a  few  instances  of  moden  cuiiatructioii ; — 
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And  them  that  ben  poure  and  caste  doun,  maketh  she  oftymes  to 
ryse  and  mounte  from  certaynte  to  Incertaynte,  CnricU,  6/13;  and 
them  that  were  hurte,  he  lete  the  surgyens  doo  heale  their  woundes, 
Malory,  Morte  Darthur,  174/13. 

There  is  one  instance  in  Malory  in  which — if  Caxton  or  his 
compositor  did  not  introduce  a  first  gaf  not  in  the  author's  copy- 
both  the  old  and  modem  uses  are  mixed  in  one :  *  Thenne  the  kyng 
stably sshed  all  his  knyghtes  and  [gaf]  them  that  were  of  londes  not 
ryche,  he  gaf  them  londes  .  .  .'  Morte  Darthur,  118/13.  Maloiy 
(if  the  first  gaf  was  his)  began  with  the  modem  construction:  *an(l 
gaf  them  that  were  of  londes  not  ryche  (londes)/  but  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sentence  he  found  it  would  be  quite  confusing  and 
impossible  to  add  *  londes '  only  to  his  long  adjective  *  that  were  of 
londes  not  ryche/  and  he  therefore  repeated  the  words  which 
governed  *  londes/  the  old  use  suggesting  itself  to  his  memory  as  a 
justification  for  his  cumbrousness.  This  use  occurs  very  often  in 
Berners : — 

The  londe  that  they  hold,  gyue  it  to  Chariot  your  sone,  JSTtfon, 
5/13;  with  my  sworde  I  so  defendyd  me,  that  he  that  thought  to 
haue  slayne  me,  I  haue  slayne  hym^  27/5, 6 ;  he  that  lieth  there  deed 
before  you,  I  slew  him  in  my  defence,  34/11 ;  all  the  mete  that  he 
could  get  in  the  towne,  he  shuld  by  it,  84/33. 

(III.)  Tlie  relative  sentence  iwecMes  its  correlative, 
*  who  had  seen  hym  at  tliat  tyme,  he  wold  not  haue  trowed  that 
ho  had  be  a  man  mortal/  Blanchardyn,  194/21.     The  use  of  the 
personal  pronoun  in  the  correlative  is  tlie  same  as  in  typo  II. 

In  the  Ayenhite  the  pronoun  is  the  rule,  just  as  in  the  French 
Original  (qni-il,  quiconque-il) ;  quite  exceptionally  it  is  omitted, 
e.  g.  *  huo  f  et  wyle  lode  guod  lif ;  zeche  J)et  he  habbe  pet  zope  guod,' 
p.  94  (omitted  also  in  the  Original).  In  the  Gesta  Romanorumy  too, 
it  is  always  to  be  met  with  : — 

who  that  eucr  coiinth  thedir,  lie  shall  fare  wele,  p.  15;  whoso 
euer  wold  come  to  that  feste,  he  sholdc  haue  his  doughter,  p.  87 ' 
who  so  euer  gote  therby  to  the  holy  londe,  he  shall  in  j^es  go,  p.  106 
who  so  euer  wolde  rin  with  his  dowter,  he  shulde  wed  her,  p.  12*2 
who  so  euer  gothe  with  her  to  bedde,  he  shall  anon  falle  in  to  a  dede 
sleep,  p.  160 ;  who  so  euer  here  it  upon  him,  he  shal  haue  loue  of  al 
men,  p.  180  ;  whosoeuer  haue  hit,  he  shall  euermore  joy,  p.  286. 
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Caxton.  Blanch'iT<hjn,  194/21  (quoted  above);  whosoeuer  rek- 
eneth  withoute  his  hoste,  he  rekenetli  twys  for  ones,  202/6  ;  who 
Uiat  WU9  tlint  diiy  yrought  of  hyiu,  his  dnyea  were  fynyshod,  169/4  j — 
AijTiuot,  222/12,  259/18.     See  uImivb,  p.  xl. 

Malory,  Mode  DarHiur.  Who  thai  holdeth  against  it,  wa  wylle 
hIm  him.  43/29,  30 ;  who  saitli  nay.  he  slial  be  kyng,  45/23 ;  who- 
someiier  is  hurto  with  tliis  blade,  he  shaUe  neuer  be  ataunched,  176/ 
S5  ;  who  tiiat  may  first  nieto  ony  of  tliese  two  knyghtea,  they  aholdo 
birne  Leiu  unto  Mor^jan  le  fays  caste!,  378/23. 

The  same  use  ocxurs  in  the  IGtli  century  as  well  :— 
"Whosoeuer  that  hath  not  aeeno  tlie  noble  citie  of  Venis,  he  hath 
Hot  seene  the  howyto  and  rychoB  of  thys  worlde,  Atidrew  Jioorde, 
|>.  181 ;  whosoeuer  wil  hiivlde  n  iiiancyon  place  or  a  house,  he  must 
:ytuate  ...  p.  233.     Cf,"pp.  236,  238,  242. 

&  often  whtd — il : — 


Whal  our  contempt  doth  often  hurl  from  us,  We  wish  it  ours 
Lgain,  Antony,  I.  ii.  127 ;  lehat  you  have  spoke,  it  moy  be  so  pe> 
ihoiice,  Macbeth,  IV.  iii.  II. 

{C.)  Attraction  is  to  be  observed  in  that  =  that  which : — 

Paynem,  upon  that  thou  me  demaundeat,  I  telle  to  thee  ,  .  . 
7?cariet  the  0-rele,  54/17;  Olyuer  answered  that  ho  wold  not,  and 
hat  he  sayd  was  folye,  ibid.  66/35.  Cf.  Blaiiehaniyv,  7i/V2,  91/7; 
Uorle  Darthur,  257/31. 

Stronger  attractions  occur  in  Blandiardyn  .'— ~ 

Blanchardyn,  sore  angry  and  euyl  apayde  of  that  ho  sawe  the 
intrewe  knyghte  to  endure  BO  lonne  .  .  .  = 'of  thiit  which,' 23/13; 
md  wyth  theym  was  the  kyngc  of  fryse,  that  of  now  had  cast  doune 
a  the  grounde  [him]  that  ktre  the  chief  standarde  of  kyng  Alymodea, 
195/8.     that  =  liiin  who. 

(Z).)  Omission  of  the  Relative. 

The  omission  of  the  relative  is  very  common  in  the  15th  and  1 6th 
^nturies,  after  there  if,  there  m  not  (no) ; — 

There  is  no  man  in  the  world  can  compare  to  him,  Cfiarleg,  54/19 ; 
yet  there  wer«  some  of  the  grete  lordes  had  indignation  that  Arthur 
ihold  be  kyngo,  Sforle  Darthur,  43/14 ;  thure  was  none  dyd  so  wul 
OB  he  that  day,  ibid.  50/12  ;  there  was  so  fewe  a  felauship  dyd  suchn 
dodes,  53/33;  there  was  no  man  inyghte  jiasse  them,  59/20.  Cf. 
59/28,  61/17,  68/24,  146/38,  212/4,  222/33,  238/28,  etc 

There  are  miiuy  instances  of  this  omittsion  in  Dorners  and  in 
Elizabethan  writers : — 
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Here  be  two  of  my  nephese  shall  be  pledge  for  me,  Huon,  37/21 ; 
among  them  there  was  one  was  not  content,  ibid.  73/16 ;  there  is  no 
man  shal  let  me,  97/7.  Cf.  113/25,  115/32,  122/17,  146/1,  238/30, 
249/28,  296/16,  299/8,  440/16.  For  Shakspere,  aee  Abbott,  §  244; 
and  Angllay  III.,  p.  115  ff. 

Beside  the  omission  after  there  is,  several  striking  instances  occur 
in  Blanchardyn  and  Morte  Darthur,  It  is  impossible  to  account  for 
this  use  without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  whole  matter;  sol 
beg  the  reader  to  be  satisfied  for  the  time  with  a  simple  report  of  tlie 
facts : — 

Whan  blanchardyn  understode  [that]  the  knyght  thus  went  thret- 
enyng  hym,  and  that  [he]  so  moche  inhumaynly  entreated  the  gentyll 
puceUe,  [he]  sayde  unto  hym,  27/10.  Cf.  [he]  sawe  syr  AlysanderwiB 
assoted  upon  his  lady,^  Morte  Darthur,  ^lljX^ ;  thou  sufirest  now 
thyn  enmyes  to  sette  thy  land  al  on  a  fyre,  and  wymmen  and  children 
to  be  slayn  of  them,  [that]  are  comen  ferre  wythin  thy  royaulme, 
Blanchardyn,  101/27;  haue  pyte  and  compassyon  upon  thys  pore 
chylde,  whiche  is  now  al  alone  amonge  wolves  famydbed,  [that]  be 
redy  to  devour  me,  ibid.  180/22. 

In  a  chirche  they  found  one  was  feir  and  riche,  Morte  Darthur, 
84/5  ;  I  shall  sende  hym  a  gyfte  shalle  please  hym  moche  more,  101/ 
2 ;  where  is  the  lady  shold  mete  us  herel  146/15 ;  he  mette  with  a 
man  was  lyke  a  foster,  184/29 ;  and  thenne  was  he  ware  of  a  faucon 
came  fleynge  ouer  his  hede,  208/1 1 ;  but  thou  shalt  see  a  syght  shal 
make  the  tome  ageyne,  219/35;  ryght  soone  ther  shal  mete  a  knyght 
shal  paye  the  alle  thy  wages,  228/1 1 ;  by  the  fey  the  we  owe  unto 
god,  233/8 ;  I  wil  wel  with  this  he  make  her  amendys  of  al  the 
trespas  he  hath  done  ageynst  her,  240/29 ;  for  the  good  lordsliip  ye 
shewed  me,  305/14 ;  that  is  the  grettest  payne  a  prysoner  may  haue, 
400/4. 

§  16.  Tlie  Indefinite  Pronouns. 

The  modern  English  one  =  people  =  French  on,  German  wmw, 

does  not  occur  in  Caxton.     Its  place  is  still  occupied  by  men. 

And  that  by  his  behauoure  and  contenaunce,  men  might  well 
knowe  that  he  was  departed  and  come  of  noble  extraction,  Blanch- 
ardyn,  50/16  ;  men  see  atte  ey  his  bcaulte,  54/33  ;  (she)  cam  toward 
a  wyndowo,  out  of  whiche  men  sawe  right  ferre  into  tlie  see,  55/32. 
Cf.  57/7,  68/24,  76/28,  80/7,  99/1,  116/11,  129/7. 

From  the  passages  54/33,  and  129/7,  we  see  that  *men*  was 

f oUowed  by  a  predicate  in  the  plural.     Cf.  *  men  make  often  a  rodde 

for  theym  selfe,*  Aymon,  97/11.     There  is  one  instance  of  'man*:— 

^  The  omission  of  the  relative  here  is  still  arood  Engiieh. 
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A  man  told  me  in  the  castel  of  four  stones,  that  ye  were  delyuered, 
and  that  man  had  sene  you  in  the  court  of  kynge  Arthur,  Morte 
Darihur,  83/4. 

EvericJie  is  equivalent  to  the  modern  '  everybody ' : — 

SuerycJie  (went)  in  to  his  owne  countrey,  Aymon^  186/16  ;  to  do 
euericlie  lustice  and  reson,  Charles,  Z^ijlb  ;  there  came  a  byrde  to  his 
ere  in  the  presence  of  evencJie  that  were  aboute  hym,  ibid,  34/3 ;  in  a 
plural  sense  =  alL 

THE   VEKB. 

§  17.  Impersonal  Ve)'bs, 

(A.)  The  Impersonal  Verbs  denoting  natural  or  else  external 
events,  as  raining,  thundering,  freezing,  etc.,  have  remained  the  same, 
with  regard  to  their  syntactical  use,  from  Old  English  down  to 
modern  times.  We  say  still :  it  rains  (0.  E.  hit  rln^),  it  thunders 
(O.  E.  hit  f  unra^),  it  freezes  (0.  R  hit  fre<ise%),  it^  happens  that,  &c. 
(O.  E.  hit  gelimpeS),  etc. 

But  those  Verbs  which  express  states  or  actions  of  the  human 
mind  have  undergone  an  important  change.  As  stated  above  {see 
p.  xi,  'Nominative  Case'),  many  once  Impersonal  Verbs  became 
personal,  and  we  have  now  but  a  few  instances  of  such  verbs  as  *it^ 
seems  to  me,  it^  pleases  me.' 

In  Caxton  we  see  this  tendency  at  work,  but  the  change  from 
impersonal  to  personal  verbs  is  far  from  being  complete.  Here  is  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  impersonal  verbs  in  Caxton  and  Malory ; 
those  used  personally,  too,  are  marked  with  *  : — 

^aU,  Middle  English  eilen,  impersonal,  and  so  it  is  in  Caxton. 
*Ha  broder,  what  yelleth  you]'  Aym^oji,  226/26;  what  eyleth  you, 
fayr  cosyns,  that  ye  make  so  euyll  chere?  ibid,  322/1. 

Once  personal.  And  when  the  duchesse  sawe  him,  she  began  to 
wepe  full  sore ;  and  the  duke  knewe  wel  what  she  eylede  (Original : 
yeelde),  Aymon,  66/2. 

*be  better,  *  Me  were  better '  is  the  rule,  but  there  is  an  instance 
of  the  personal  use.  *A,  foole,  said  she,  thou  were  better  flee  by 
tymes,'  Morte  Darthur,  228/33. 

forthynke  (cf.  re  we,  repent),  to  repent.  Middle  English  only 
impersonal,  see  Stratmann,  s.  v.  There  are  exceptions  in  the  Aijenbitc 
(pp.  5,  29),  but  there  Dan  Michel  apparently  copied  too  faithfully 
his  French  original. 

'  This  it  is  a  false  subject,  to  throw  the  true  subject  after  the  verb. 
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Caxton  does  not  use  the  word,  which  he  replaces  by  *  re  we '  and 
*  repent*;  but  there  are  several  instances  in  Morte  Darthur:  ^Mt 
forihj/nketh  of  your  displeasyr,'  97/32 ;  « that  me  forthynketh;  82/2. 
Cf.  324/17. 

*hap  =  happen,  generally  impersonal  as  in  Middle  EnglisL 
Once  personal  in  Morte  Darthur :  *  And  so  hs  happed  upon  a  daye 
he  came  to  the  herd  men '  .  .  .  369/20.  Einenkel  quotes  an  earlier 
instance  from  the  Life  of  saynt  Elisabeth,  WtQckePs  Lesebudi,  11., 
p.  15  :  *For  who  ...  In  that  holy  iume  happe  for  to  deye  ...  he 
goth  a  siker  weye  To  heuenwarde.* 

*he  leuer,  generally  impersonal  (Caxton,  however,  prefers 'have 
leuer.*  Cf.  At/nion,  37/17,  148/12) ;  but  there  is  apparently  the 
beginning  of  the  personal  construction  in  the  following  mixed  ex- 
pression :  *  Ha,  false  and  renyed  strompet,  /  loere  me  leuer  ded,  than 
that  I  sholde  byleue  nor  doo  thi  cursed  counseyll/  Blanchardyn,  185/ 
32.  It  is  composed  out  of  the  two  constructions  struggling  one  with 
another  in  the  author's  mind.  Similar  absurdities  occur  in  Chaucer: 
Him  hadde  tcel  leever  .  .  .  That  she  hadde  a  ship,  IL  109 ;  Him 
lever  had  himselfe  to  mordre  and  dye,  V.  323.  See  JEinenkel,  p.  112; 
Zupitza,  note  to  Guy,  1.  5077. 

Like  is  still  impersonal.  (Caxton  prefers  please.)  '  Sir,  like  it 
you  (may  it  like,  that  is,  please  you)  that  we  have  doon,*  Aymon, 
568/25 ;  me  lyketh  better  the  swerd,  sayd  Arthur :  Malory,  MorU 
Darthur,  74/3  ;  I  assente,  sayd  the  kyngc,  lyke  as  ye  haue  deaysed, 
and  at  crystmas  there  to  be  crowned,  and  to  holde  my  round  table 
with  my  knyghtes  as  me  lyketh,  ibid.  182/10.  Cf.  222/10,  230/8. 
1  don't  notice  any  instance  of  personal  use  in  Caxton ;  but  there  is 
one  as  early  as  1440  :  *  Here  me,  and  J)ou  shalt  like  it  for  euer,'  Ge^ia 
Romanorum,  p.  281. 

Like  is  used  impersonally  (and  intransitively)  in  Elizabethan 
authors : 

'Therefore  'tis  best,  if  so  it  Wee  you  all. 
To  send  my  thousand  horse  incontinent.' 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  1.  51. 

*  And  1*11  dispose  them  as  it  likes  me  best.'     ibid,  3839. 

Cf.  Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bunr/ay,  p.  159,  a. ;  Greene, 
James  IV,,  p.  202,  a. ;  George-a-Greene,  p.  260,  a. 

^list,  used  both  personally  and  impersonally. 

Impersonal.  Whan  the  kynge  hath  dyned,  who  that  wyl  may 
goo  playe  where  hyni  lytste, — Charles  the  Crete,  118/11 ;  Breuse  was 
so  wel  horsed,  that  whan  hym  lyst  to  flee,  he  myght  wel  flee,  and  also 
abyde  whan  hij7n  lyst,— Morte  Darthur,  398/8,  9.     Cf.  245/8,  256/4. 

Personal.  Ye  shall  now  here  and  understande  from  the  hens- 
fourthon  a  terryble  and  a  pyteous  songe,  yf  ye  therafter  li4e  to 
herken,  Aymon,  69/7 ;  ye  shall  understonde,  yf  ye  liste  to  herken, 
ibid.  90/21. 


Syidax  I.     §   17-    Verbs.     Jnqtersonal  I'erhs.  slis 

There  ore  two  matances  of  the  personal  uatt  in  Chaucer.  For  he 
to  vertu  lititeth  not  Guteade,  III.  I  ;  Aa  Jooii  this  foules  tliat  hire 
sorw  eche  with  eurowe  .  .  .  autl  liBtea  uoujjht  to  secho  hem  oother 
cow,  IV.  136. 

*ben  lot/i.  Impersonal.  I  wold  well  kepe  me,  and  be  loth  for  to 
denounce  tbjnge  unto  you  that  shulde  toumo  you  to  a  displeasure, 
Blanckardijn,  TS/IT ;  tliat  is  me  loth,  said  the  knyght,  Morte  Darthitr, 
69/24. 

Pernmal.  I  knows  thou  arte  a  good  kuyghte,  and  loth  I  were 
to  alee  thee,  Morte  DarViur,  203/17 ;  therfor  ony  of  hem  will  be  loth 
to  haue  adoo  with  other  .  .  .  ibid.  370/2;  I  am  ful  loth  to  haue 
adoo  with  that  knyght,  ibid.  383/22. 

There  is  an  instaniie  of  the  personal  use  in  Chaucer.  'My 
Boverayn  lady  .  .  .  Whom  I  most  drede  and  love,  us  I  best  can,  and 
lothest  were  of  all  this  ivoild  displeae,'  111/19.  But  perhaps  this 
use  may  be  traced  back  to  aa  early  as  the  Cursor  Mundi.  One  line 
shows  the  stat«  of  transition  between  the  impersonal  and  personal. 
'  Of  chastite  luig  lichour  leth '  (loath),  L  31,  Cotton  MS.  The  Fairfax 
MS.  reads :  '  of  chaatite  ys  licthour  lo|).'  Gottingen  and  Trinity 
M8S.  read :  '  of  chastite  has  lecchour  lite.' 

In  another  line,  loth  seems  to  be  used  quite  personally  ;  (these 
uames)  {w/  Inih  er  for  to  lie  in  rim,  9240,  MtiS.  C.  F.  T. 

'niyg/ei'  =  need,  be  in  need  of ;  avail 

Jmyersoiuil.  lady  moder,  gramercy  of  so  fayre  a  yefto  as  here  is, 
For  it  myalreth  rne  wel,  Aymon,  129/14  ;  borgoua,  thya  worde  mystre 
not  to  you  for  to  saye,  for  ye  must  nedes  defende  yourselfe,  ihid, 
141/5;  what  mystreth  hym  (to  Aeneas)  to  alifie  cartage,  and 
enhabyte  emonge  his  enmies  .  .  .  Eneydun,  62/13. 

Pemoiial,  When^fore  I  mystered  gretlj  of  thayde  and  aocoura 
of  you  and  of  other,  Bluiichardyn,  77/3S.  (Of  your  helpo  I  had 
grete  myster,  Morle  Diirlhur,  224/34.     Cf.  69/5.) 

need  seems  to  be  used  only  impersonally  by  Caston  and  Malory. 
It  needeth  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  is  come  to  his  extremite  of 
proves  and  valyautitnes,  Blaric/iardjpi,  72117 ;  it  nedeth  not  to  be 
asked,  yf  he  was  tlterof  gladde,  ibid.  101/4 ;  it  nede  not  to  you  to 
make  eny  sorowe,  ibid.  278/15.  Cf.  Aymon,  167/7,  490/6;  Morle 
Darthur,  278/15,     Oftan  used  so  by  Spenaor : 

Now  needeth  him  no  lengot  labour  spend.  His  foes  have  slain 
themselves. — Faerie  Quee;>e,  I.  i.  26  ;  Him  needed  not  long  call,  ibid. 
II.  vi,  19 ;  Me  little  needed  from  my  right  way  to  have  strayed,  II. 
vt  22.  Also  by  Shakspere,  3  Henry  VL,  I.  iv.  135;  Vemi», 
250. 

iiwe  =  behove.  Alas,  said  sir  Lamorak,  ful  wel  nie  ought  to 
Icnowe  you,  for  ye  are  the  man  that  most  haue  done  for  me,  Morte 
Darthur,  337/24.  Cf.  Cliaucer,  II.  313  ;  and  ther  she  was  honoured 
IB  hir  oughte;  Gfntii  Itoiiutnurum,  p.  215:  (she)  mette  him  aa  hir 


Syntiix  I,     §  IT.    Vtrbs.     Impe-rsoiuil  Verls, 
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please  oul^  imperBonoL  It  playae  nie  wel,  Aijmon,  76/8.  CI 
90/25,  159/28,  226/22,  etc  ;  Morle  Darthur,  198/3,  etc 

hnpereonal.  Yf  ye  abide  here  ony  leuger,  it  sliall  repenW  yon 
full  sore,  Aymon,  472/30;  Me  ecre  rqienteth  it,  said  air  gauayn, 
Morta  Darthur,  107/27  ;  that  me  ropentetli,  eayd  i^yr  Turqnyne,  ibil 
185/25. 

FemoiiiU.  Wlierof  I  mo  repento  aore,  Aynwn,  38/31 ;  I  trnsta  in 
god  niyn  eure  is  not  sucho  but  some  neuer  of  them  may  sore  reprnit* 
thj8,  MoHc  Darthur,  59/7  ;  I  repento  me,  ibid.  469/23. 

rem,  imperaonal.  That  rewyth  me,  sayd  the  provort,  Btandiar- 
dyn,  166/10. 

'seem  not  only  means  '  app<^ar,'  hut  also  '  think,  believe,'  u  in 
Old  Engliah,  when  used  personally.  There  are  two  pasngt*  is 
Bkiiiehardyn  which  can  be  interpreted  in  tliis  way  :  'To  my  iming 
ye  sholde  forcloae  and  take  awaye  out  of  your  herte  ail  iniityil 
BorowfidneBM,"  53/5  ;  '  I  am  sure  that  he  hath  in  his  house  a  role  thi^ 
as  to  my  semyng  shal  gyf  iiie  help,'  70/17  ;  Me  serneth  him  a  Barvwuit 
nothing  able,  Courtegye,  1.  455. 

There  arc  two  passi^ea  iu  the  £.  E.  WiiU  which  Banclioii  tbil 
interpretation:  'like  as  mine  executoure  semti  best,' 79/21;  and  stiD.' 
more  indisputable  :  'as  they  setne  that  gode  ys,"  111/26. 

g/ianie,  only  impersonal. 

'  Me  shamed  at  th.it  tyme  to  haue  more  adoo  wyth  you,'  Morb 
Darthur,  332/5 ;  '  for  me  shameth  of  that  I  haue  done,'  324/6. 

In  Middle  English  it  is  impersonal  and  personal ;  cl  Treritt'i 
translation  of  Higden's  Polychronieon :  '  I  knewe  myn  own  poatrt, 
and  schntmde  and  drmlde,'  I.,  p.  11.  Cf.  I.,  p.  9  :  '  me  *rft(iniei  ind 
dnulde  to  fynde  so  grele  and  so  gostliche  a  bone  to  grannte.' 

thyniim  =^  seem,  always  impereonal.  Charles,  55/11;  Aym*, 
JIO/3'O  i  Morle  Darthur,  6S/9,  etc. 

(B.)  'i'here  is  another  sort  of  Impet^-onal  Verbs,  which  denoto 
neither  external  events  nor  ootiona  of  the  mind.  These  are  the  mbt 
reherec,  diow,  tell,  occurring  in  Malory,  as  in  Middle  English, 
without  any  subject.  The  context  proves  that  we  have  to  »upplj 
'  the  author,'  'the  book,' though  sometimes  we  find  'in  the  booke';— 

After  they  were  wedded,  as  it  telleth  in  the  hooko,  Wirft 
Darthur,  63/18 ;  as  it  telteth  after,  03/35 ;  as  it  telleth  iu  the  boA 
of  aventures  folowynge,  64/31 ;  as  ii  rdiprceth  after  in  the  boolcw 
Bolyu  le  saueage,  that  foloweth  next  after,  75/17  ;  as  it  telleth  ilWf 
in  the  sangrayUe,  91/27  ;  as  it  reherceth  afore,  10.^/11,  I  found  odf' 
one  instance  in  Caxton.  The  heading  of  chapter  xvii.  of  Ayfi* 
runs  as  follows  : — Hers  slieweih  how  reynawde  faught  ugenst  rowlud) 
the  whiche  he  conquered  by  the  wyll  of  God,  etc,  . 


Syntax  I.     Verba.    §  17.  Impersmuils.    §  18.  IntransUivcs.    li 
This  ia  an  old  Middle  English  use  : — 

Abo  hit  «ei5  fert  =  as  is  said  there,  i.  p..  in  the  aalntations,  Aiieren 
Jtimle,  p.  34  ;  hi  scule  habben  ^at  brad  pe  »ei^  i^  fiodsiml  (wliich  is 
spoken  of  in  the  gospel),  0-  E.  Horn.,  I,  241;  so  it  her  tellelS. 
Best!a>-y  (in  0.  E.  MUBelltini/),).  257.  Cf.  1.  630.  (There  ia  another 
explanation  in  Grimm,  IV.  53.) 

(C.)  There  ia  often  a  stiiking  want  of  inflexion  in  the  Imper- 
sonal "Verbs,  especially  in  (AynA  ^  eeem  : — 

Bot«  ne  yinche  ham  nawt  jet  ))at  he  is  ful  pinet  (but  it  seems  to 
them  that  he  is  not  yet  fully  toniieuted).— J)e  wohunge  of  uro  Lauerd, 
O.  E.  Ham..  I,  p.  283.  In  the  Cursor  Mundi,  me  thine  is  tbe 
rulel  Cf.  225,  248,  2324,  2941,  3030,  5192,  5863,  6670,  etc.; 
otherwise  as  hem  thenke,  E.  E.  Wilh,  124/10  ;  aa  it  phase  the  seid 
Denja,  Bury  Wills,  p.  46 ;  as  them  best  seme  to  doon,  E.  E.  Wilh, 
86/4.  In  Caxton — Me  thynke  that  ye  ought  to  take  that  the  erlo  prof- 
feieth  to  yoit,  Ai/mon,  410/30 ;  It  playse  me  well,  sayd  the  kyuge, 
ibid.  75/8;  thys  worde  mystre  not  for  you  to  saye,  iHti.  141/5, 
Ljfst  is  n«irJj  always  without  ».     See  above. 

I  suppose  that  this  want  of  intJcction  is  due  to  tbe  analogy  of  the 
frequent  vie  li/st,  which  is  tho  r^ular  Old  English  form.  Cf.  ftfflt 
(int  fffistan),  gi^t  (inf.  gr^tan),     Sievent,  A.  S.  Grammar,  §  359/3. 

§  18.  InlransitiW;  traiunlfve,  and  i-eficxive  verlis. 

It  ia  an  unparalleld  li'tedom  of  the  English  language  to  use  tbe 
&ime  verb  in  an  intransitive,  transitive,  or  causative,  and  reficnive 
sense,  e.  g.  change,  mend.  Many  causes  have  concurred  in  bringing 
about  this  remarkable  and  moat  valuable  peculiarity.  There  is  a 
taint  germ  of  it  ia  Old  Englbh,  e.  g.  bidan,  to  abide  (dwell  and 
wait  for),  intransitive  and  transitive;  feran,  go  and  carry;  geaam- 
nian,  to  gotlier,  reflexive  and  causative.  It  grows  in  Modern 
English,  e.  g.  di-ive,  used  intransitively,  0.  E.  Misce/lani/,  pp.  1,  15  ; 
fill(eii),  Intr.  0.  E.  Horn.,  II.  37;  «BA(en),  oauaative.  Story  of 
Genegig  and  Exodm,  1108;  leren  =  to  learn,  tlnd.  354,  1383,3486; 
0.  E.  Miteellaiii/,  pp.  4,  11 ;  understattd  =^  to  teach,  ibid.  p.  52  ; 
teleit  =  to  become  cold. — Trevisa,  Folychr.  I.  177,  etc. 

It  becomes  ripe  in  the  Elizabethan  time,  when  nearly  every  verb 
is  used  in  all  the  three  senses. 

Cazton  exhibits  several  inatancea,  which  ahow  that  the  develop- 
ment lowBtds  the  Modern  use  was  nearly  complete  : — 


L 


lii     Syiiioj:  I.     Vert's.    §  18.  IiUraimtives  as  Caiisativen. 

Cease,  uwJ  as  a  causative.     Soo  pray  I  you  that  ye  wyl  e 
your  }{rete  sorowe,  Blatidiardyii,  H/2  ;  (I  beseche  yoii)  that  ye  »]Jl 
cmsse  your  aorowe,  iliiil.  53/27. 

Learn  =  toach.  She  was  not  lernyd  to  receyue  suohe  geerta, 
BtaudMrdyii,^ll-29.     Cf.  141/4. 

Malory,  too,  has  sevenkl  iDstances  of  this  use  : — 

I  shalle  he  your  I'escowi;,  and  tenia  hym  to  be  ruled  as  a  knyght^' 
Morle  DarthuT,  197/10;  who  dyde  leme  thee  to  dystrease  lail]W( 
and  gentylwymmen,  ibid.  197/17.  Cf.  285/33,  333/23.  Shakspei^ 
Othello,  I.  ill  183  :  My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me  How  tg 
respect  you. 

Lone,  causative  ^=  ruin.  But  through  fortunu  chaangeabk,  B. 
lande  hath  he  wasted  and  loH  by  dariua,  Blanehardyu,  146/5 ;  Mam 
Dui-thur.&y-il. 

Possess,  causative.     When  he  had  gyuen  to  me  my  lande,  ai 
l/oseessed  me  in  my  contrey,  I  wold  not  accept  it,  Charles,  147/16. 

Sueeombe,  causative  =:  subdue.     In  theii  fotysshe  pryde  I  ahd 
sncr.imibe  and  brynge  a  lowe  their  coroge,  Blanehardyu,  104/30,    At 
original  has :    '  £t  de  la  folle  entre  prinee  qu  ilz  ont  faicte  f 
I'orgueil  et  oultrage  qui  les  ensuient  centre  voua  vouldroy  abiat 
leur  couraigc  follastrc.' 

Sit.  There  is  a  passage  in  Aymon  where  sil  is  used  as  a  oai 
tive  =  set ;  but  there  seems  to  be  only  one  instance  of  this  n»,  iwl 
tliat  niaket!  me  suspect  a  misprint.  And  be  sat  al  his  folk  in  a  ' 
ment  within  a  grete  wode,  136/18.  I'tiever  came  acroas  thisowrf 
sil  in  older  English,  but  several  passages  in  MeluairK,  and  the  fl 
modem  ail,  as  a  reflexive  or  causal,  come  very  near  to  it.  And  At 
thanue  wopyuge  satle  herself  by  hym,  Melunne,  157/3 ;  [they]  * 
themself  at  dyner,  liitii.  157/20;  'Whatever  he  did,  he  was  cocstoot^ 
mttini;  himself  dovin  in  his  chair,  and  never  stopping  in  it.' — ^Dtofaav 
Chimes,  66 ;  'sifting  himself  down  on  the  very  edge  of  the  di«tf. 
Piehoieh,  II.  356.    See  Storm,  EtigliiA  Philology,  Collo-juial  JBflM*' 

Tarry  is  used  as  an  intransitive,  reflexive,  and  causative  voib, 

(a)  but  not  long  hil  taryed,  when  tolde  and  recounted  WM .  • 
Bluttchardyn,  19/17. 

{h)  the  knyght  there  alone  taryed  kif>itidf,~~Blimehitrdyn^  2J/MI' 
Cf.  88/3. 

(e)  other  Infynyte  thyngos  that  are  wont  to  tarye  the  coragtsnl' 
some  enterpryeea,  Blanchurdyn,  17/11 ;  here  we  shal  torye  tyl  oi 
penne,  !7hW.  182/11. 

Walop,    causatively.      But    Btanchardyn    wyth    a   glad   eh* 
icaloped  his  courser  as  bniyaimtly  as  he  coude  .  .  .  =^  mode  to  pt' 
lop,  Btanchardyn,  i2/B.     Cf.  Morie  Darthvr,  176/5  :  and  antfli  h 
luan  armed  vialkynge  his  horse  easyly  by  a  wudvs  eyJa 
(Both  as  in  Modem  English.) 
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SyiUox  I.      Verbs.    §  ly.  AiisUiary  Verbs.  liii 

There  are  a  few  verbs  uae<[  reHoxiveJy,  which  seem  to  be  mere 
trans] ntioDB  of  the  Frcuch. 

Tha  whiche,  when  he  sawe  Blanchardyn,  anone  eicryed  hipiiaeif 
hyyhe  .  .  .  Blaiidiardi/n,  32/15;  I  haue  not  perteyued  me  of  this 
that  ye  telle  mo,  ibid.  17/15  (Original :  je  ne  me  euis  pas  porceu 
de  .  .  ,);  I  perceyue  me  weW.Aynion,  229/15;  after  this  ba  ln/^ 
Injm  ml/  to  syghe  full  sore  ^  ha  began,  Blauehardyn,  23/16 ;  yet 
shulile  I  neuer  connenf  me  to  nuo  peas,  Aymtm,  409/23  ;  I  asgeata  mc, 
said  Arthur,  MoHe  Dtirthw,  71/13  ;  I  aaaente  me  tharto,  ilnd.MOjS. 

At  last,  it  is  worth  noting  that  a  passive  construction  is  sometimoB 
used  with  the  moaning  of  a  reflexive  (or  intransitive)  : — 

Here  we  ehal  leue  to  speke  of  her,  and  shal  retourne  to  speke  of 
Blanchardyn,  that  in  the  pnjvostis  house  wn«  sette  atte  dyner,  Blanch- 
ardyn, 82/22 ;  they  wysshe  llioir  handes,  ant  fixre  sells  at  dyner, 
Aymon,  38/8 ;  now  wag  set  Berthelot  and  the  worthi  reynawde  for  to 
playe  at  the  chcs,  ibid.  61/21 ;  I  pray  you  that  ye  wyl  telle  me  in 
what  region  and  what  marche  it  {L  e.  the  city)  u  eette  ^  lies, 
Blancliardyu,  128125.  Cf.  flttOB,  117/32.  This  too  Beems  to  be  duo 
to  the  French. 

§  19.  Auxiliary  F«-fa. 

(a)  The  verbs  can,  muy,  will  are  atill  complete. 

1.  be  able  to :  How  shall  I  eonne  doo  soo  moche,  that  I  maye 
avenge  myselfe  of  Charlemagne,  Aijmon,  61/9  ;  full  fayne  [she] 
wolde  haue  putte  therunto  a  remedy  yf  by  any  meanca  she  had 
conde,—Blaiich(ii-dyTi,  97/4. 

2.  with  the  meaning  =;  to  learn  :  '  Syro  mouke,  in  the  deuyllea 
name,  eonne  ye  well  your  lesson,'  ibid.  282/33. 

3.  The  phrase  '  I  eonne  you  thanko '  (French ;  giiooir  gr&) :  I 
eonne  you  grete  thanke  of  the  offre  that  now  ye  haue  doon  to  me, 
Aymon,  30/34,  and  70/32. 

The  infinitive  of  may  is  may,  or  the  more  frequent  and  correct 
wwwoa  {Old  Eiigliih,  mugan).  In  Btwteliordyn  there  ia  only  1  may 
against  12  motpa. 

I  pray  you  that  ye  wyl  doo  the  boste  that  ye  nlnil  may  toward 
the  kjnga,  91/10;  As  ye  shall  niorrp  here  hereafter,  14/8;  by  what 
monere  be  sholde  moire  passe  it  over,  32/7,  38/14,  43/14,  46/31, 
64/28,  68/6,  73/25,  78/2,  101/34,  151/6,  173/33. 

Atoae  occurs  twice  as  a  past  partitiple  in  Bhiiichurilyn,  Anil 
wherby  ye  haua  moioe  knoiven  by  the  relaeion  of  your  caplayno  .  .  . 


liv     Si/ntax  I.      Verbs.    §  19.  AtcxUiary  Verbs,     §  20.  Voice. 

53/13  ;  by  all  the  seruyces  and  pleasures  that  I  haue  mowe  doon  unto 
you,  53/23. 

It  is  to  be  thought  that  he  shall  wyl  giue  hym  one  of  his  dough- 
ters  in  mariage,  Blanch ardyn,  64/25. 

Will.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  wold  =  be  willing,^  in  the 
following  passage :  *  from  f  e  owr  that  ye  shal  todld  gyue  your  loue 
unto  kynge  Alymodes,  the  right  happy  weal  of  peas  shall  be  pub- 
lysshed  through  alle  cuntreye/  Dlanchardyn,  69/19.  Well  he  had 
icold^  that  they  myght  be  met  wythall,  ibid.  121/17. 

Perhaps  the  past  participle  has  influenced  the  infinitive,  as  in  the 
verbs  of  Latin  origin,  like  *  mitigate,  participate,*  etc 

(b)  Have  often  means  :=  lead,  take,  bring.  (The  ladyes)  toke 
her  up  anone,  and  had  her  to  bedde,  Blanchardyn^  96/20 ;  (Subyon) 
toke  her  by  the  hande,  and  had  her  up  fro  the  grounde,  ibid.  177 IZ% 
181/17,  183/2,  189/30;  Aymon,  92/14,  525/9,  536/10,  etc.;  Morie 
Darthur,  486/17. 

(c)  May  is  equivalent  to  can;  they  are  sometimes  used  togetha 
tautologically.  *  The  gretest  honoure  that  man  can  or  may  do  to  a 
knyght' — Blanch ardyn,  66/10. 

(d)  do  is  used  to  give  the  verb  which  it  precedes  a  causatiye 
meaning.  I  shal  doo  i^asse  this  same  spyere  throughe  the  myddes  of 
thy  body,  Blancfiardyn^  27117  \  I  shal  doo  folow  hym  =  I  shall 
cause  him  to  be  followed,  ibid.  44/10  (Original :  *  le  le  ferai  Sieuir'), 
112/7,  120/25,  126/28,  137/21, 148/3,  157/12, 186/4,  187/23, 190/3, 
200/31.     8o  in  Malory.     Compare  *  make '  in  §  25  below. 

(e)  do  used  redundantly,  as  can  or  gan  in  Middle  English.  I 
tried  in  vain  to  find  out  a  rule  in  Caxton  for  using  or  omitting  this 
troublesome  *  auxiliary.'  There  are  95  instances  of  this  do  in 
Blanchardyn. 

(/)  Com^.  is  once  used  as  an  auxiliary,  as  in  French,  and  pro- 
bably in  obedience  to  it :  *  She  called  hym  nyghe  her,  and  shewed 
hym  the  ryght  mygbty  nauye  that  cam  to  arryue  there  *  =  vhich 
had  just  arrived  (venoit  d'arriver),  Bhuichardyny  153/35. 

(g)  For  owe  J  see  *  Impersonal  Verbs.' 

(//)  For  the  use  of  shall  and  icill^  in  order  to  mark  tense  and 
mood,  see  *  Tense  '  and  *  Mood.* 

§  20.    Voice. 

The  peculiarity  of  forming  the  passive  voice  from  intransitive 
verbs,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  English  language,  or  rather  the 

^  Dr.  Furnivall  says  it  is  the  past  participle  *have  been  willing  to,*  'have 
coDscDted  to/  ^  Past  part,  wisbt,  been  willing. 
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ravetsion  of  what  is  the  object  of  a  vcrh  into  the  Bubject  (he  was 
t;iveii  a  book),  is,  so  far  as  I  am  awaie,  not  to  be  met  with  in  Caxton, 
and  I  found  only  one  instance  in  Malory.  Cf.  the  following 
instance  a  :-^ 

As  was  toIJe  hym  by  the  knyght,  Blunchardijn,  43/1 ;  all  that 
was  told  hym,  ibid.  196/20;  and  whan  it  was  told  the  kynges  thut 
tliere  were  come  messagsrs,  Aloiie  Darthur,  i8/27  ;  whan  hit  was 
told  hym  that  she  asked  his  hede,  ibid.  79/25,  327/35  ;— he  departal 
nnd  came  to  his  lord  itnd  told  hym  how  he  Wfis  aimterd  of  sir  Trys- 
tmin,  ibid.  463/5. 

This  rigid  observation  of  the  difference  between  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs,  with  regard  to  the  passive  voice,  is  very  strange  at 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  as  there  are  inetancefl  of  the  modem 
freedom  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  tho  13th  centnry. 

Koch  quotes  one  instance  from  Layamon :  ')iat  tM  beon  iqtiomed,' 
1/40;  and  another  from  floiert  (j/ (i/o«cfii((er ;  'ye?*a/n  yto!d,' 5514. 

But  1  tind  the  poKsive  construction  oven  with  the  direct  and 
indirect  object ; — 

'Nea  among  al  moncim  oni  holi  dole  ifundon  ^et  muht«  l<eon 
\ia\Aia\i\iM\,'  Ancren  Riaih,\\2;  ^t^  is  scarcely  the  dative  ;  nor  is  Uro 
Ifluerd  in  '  Uto  Laueril  1m>o  iSonlced,'  ibid.  8,  where  MS.  C  has : 
'beo  /((■(  Jionked,'  fur  another  passage,  on  p.  112,  is  indisputable; 
'  Jte  he  was  f>U3  ileten  blod.' ' 

CBArctuc.  I  may  you  dpvyae  how  that  7  may  be  hdjm.  III.  11 ; 
I  am  commaundid,  11.  294 ;  ye  Bchal  be  payd.  III.  17  ;  TbembaaBa- 
toiirs  ben  aiiswerde  for  fynal,  FV.  30G. 

Chancer  offers  bo  example  of  tho  passive  with  a  double  object, 
but  I  find  one  in  Hampole,  Prow  Tretitiaes,  p.  S  :  'I  fand  Jesus 
bowndene,  scoui^edc,  gi/ffnne  galle  to  dripike.' 

Perhaps  we  may  see  in  Caxt«n's  apparent  dislike  of  this  constrtic- 
Uou,  a  sort  of  negative  influence  of  the  French. 

§  21.  There  are  verbal  forms  which,  in  Old  English,  were  indif- 
ferent with  regard  to  voice.  These  were  tho  infinitive,  the  verbal 
noun  (-ung,  -ing),  nnd  somptimes  the  participle  past,  when  used 
adjectively. 

'  EineHifl  nnn  somewbat  rash  in  saying,  with  regard  to  tbi»  use,  Uiat  in 
Chaucer's  time  Chlx  revolutian  bod  juat  begun,  and  (hal  we  must  louk  upon 
Uie^  iastaaceB  ae  mere  irnigularities  uid  licenceB,  p.  110. 
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In  Middle  English  there  is  a  faint  beginning  of  creating  new 
passive  constructions  of  the  infinitive  and  gerund  by  means  of  tiie 
auxiliary  be ;  but  before  the  Elizabethan  age  the  modem  use  of  the 
passive  infinitive  and  gerund  is  not  complete. 

In  Caxton  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  towards  the  modem  use, 
but  still  the  active  constructions  prevail.  The  Infinitive,  Gerund, 
and  Participle  will  be  dealt  with  in  their  proper  place ;  here  a  few 
instances  will  suffice  : — 

He  made  the  toun  sawte  of  to  tymes  ful  sore  =  to  be  assaulted, 
Blanchardyriy  152/4 ;  after  that  greuouse  sorowe  that  she  hath  had  of 
my  takynge,  ibid.  148/32 ;  (he)  was  remembred  of  it  always,  ibid, 
31/7;  he  was  ryght  sore  merueylled,  ibid,  139/16. 

§  22.  Tetm, 

(a)  Sometimes  the  Present  Tense  occurs  instead  of  the  Preterite 

(PrflBsens  historicum) : — 

And  then  he  taketh  him  bytwene  his  armes,  and  kissed  hym 
by  grete  loue ;  and  whan  he  Imd  doon  thus,  he  B&jd  .  .  .  Aymm^ 
78/12  ;  all  they[m]  of  theyr  companye  arayed  themselfe,  and  yssued 
oute  of  the  castell  .  .  .  and  soo  (jo  upon  the  oost  of  Charlemagne, 
ibid,  78/25  ;  but  Reynawde  the  worthy  knyght  w  not  i^asshed,  but 
he  taketh  all  his  folke,  and  setteth  theym  afore  hym,  and  say^i  to  his 
brother  Alardc,  ibid.  101/12. 

(ft)  The  Present  used  instead  of  the  Future  is  very  rare : — 

*  To  morwe  erly,  whan  we  see  houre  and  tyme  goode,  and  alle 
redy,  we  shal  do  sowne  oure  trompetter/  Blanchardyn,  157/11. 

(c)  The  Preterite  is  used  in  the  narrative ;  but  sometimes  the 
Perfect  alternates  with  it,  often  even  in  the  same  sentence : — 

Charleraain  is  come  to  the  frensshe  men,  and  commaunded  theym 
for  to  wythdrawe  theym  sclfe,  Aynwit^  84/7,  8 ;  Ileynawde  and  his 
bredern  are  goon  upon  the  walles,  and  loked  about  theym,  and  save 
that  the  bassecourte  of  the  castell  breuned  there  as  their  wytaylles 
were,  ibid.  98/1,  2  ;  Sir  Bleoberis  ouerthrewe  hym,  and  sore  hatli 
wounded  hym,  Morte  Darthur,  296/32. 

This  use  crops  up  pretty  often  in  Middle  English  epic  poetry. 

Cf.  Story  of  Ctenms  and  Exodus : — 

*Wi^  wines  drinc  he  wenten  is  ^hogt. 
So  «at  he  haue«  t5e  dede  wrogt.      1140,  1150  ; 
Symeon  and  leui  it  bi-spekeu, 

And  hauen  here  sister  *or  i-wreken.'     I860,  1856,  2043, 
2101,  2312,  2609,  2622,  3746,  3798,  3956. 
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(fl)  The  Preterite  instead  of  the  Past  Perfect  Tense  is  still  very 
common  in  Caxton : — 


(Wl')  shall  abewti  tho  Borowes  and  the  complayutos  of  the  proude 
pucelle  in  amours,  and  the  manyere  that  she  kept  aft«r  the  kysao 
that  blanchardyn  tolie  of  hor,  Blanchanlj/n,  43/8.  And  (the  city) 
hym  semed  tlie  moat  fayra  and  luost  richo  cyte  that  ouer  he  sawo, 
*V«W.  45/17.  Cf.  47/33,  57/29,  59/20,  G6/15,  UC/8,  128/34,  129/20, 
145/12,  1G2/G,  185/6.  Malory,  Moiie  Darthur,  37/13,  4D/2,  90/31, 
150/25,  271/19,  313/14,  336/18,  337/7,  348/3. 

{e)  If  what  a  person  thinka,  hopea,  or  tricH  doea  not  agree  with 
the  facte,  tho  Torb  containing  th:i  object  of  the  verLs  ihink,  Mv:ee, 
trcriE,  faar,  hope,  try,  etc.,  apiieara,  as  a  rule,  in  a  tenae  anterior  to 
that  of  those  verbs,  e.  g. : — 

Thu  prouoBt  and  the  other  of  the  towne  ontred  ayen  in  to  the 
cyto,  wonyng  to  them  that  Blancliardyn  had  be  wyth  them,  hut  he 
was  not,  BtanckariJyii,  88/8. 

1.  I'or  they  were  bothe  fal  in  awoiie,  so  ibat  no  lyf  coude  be  pei- 
ceued  in  theire  bodyes,  but  trowed  all  they  that  were  present  tliat 
they  had  be  bothe  deed,  Blanchardyn-,  20/2 ;  oa  thoy  aholda  neuer 
liaue  Been  cche  other,  they  toke  louo  one  of  other,  94/5  ;  for  well  ha 
wend  that  he  sholdc  ueuyr  haue  seen  ayon  her,  95/30 ;  but  the 
prouo,«t  .  .  ,  trowed  that  he  (Blanchardyn)  had  ben  a  Barrasyiie 
»s  other  were,  128/10;  they  were  constrcyned  to  enter  into  the 
broda  see  agayno,  k'st  they  aholdo  haue  sraytten  hemaelf  agrounde, 
136/13.  (She)  waa  in  a  yrete  foer  lest  he  had  bon  drowned  in  the 
greto  tempest,  15f?/U;  she  was  right  glad,  wenyng  to  her  tliat  it 
had  be  Sadoyne,  183/13  ;  and  theime  air  luuucelot  wold  haue  yeiien 
hym  idle  these  fortresses  and  these  brydgts,  Morta  Darthur,  352/4. 
C£  ibid.  368/35,  3(i9/30,  392/21^,  etc. 

^2.  The  infiiutivo  of  the  perfect,  instead  of  the  present  tense,  after 
h  verbs  is  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  strictly  observed  : — 

lie  wonde  to  haue  tourned  the  brydell  of  his  horsse,  Blancliard.yn, 
1 40/32  ;  the  cassydonyers  liad  not  eyth  the  powere  for  to  haue 
dreasyd  it  (the  standarde)  vp  ayeu,  141/30;  (the  prouost)  wend 
nouer  to  haue  come  tyme  ynoii^fhe  thate,  158/3 ;  ht^  wunde  to  haue 
lost  his  wyttee,  16G/33  ;  ho  trowed  certaynly  lo  haue  fynysshed  hys 
dayes,  188/3.  Cf.  107/11,  108/8,  113/22,  117/25.  136/32,  152/29, 
106/8, 182/23,  184/2, 197/25,  203/9,  205/25.  205/31,  206/5  ;  Vharlts» 
W«Ore(e,133/l,  142/13,  H3/15;  .^ywww,  CO/2.  85/26,  101/28,  175/ 
23,  etc. ;  Morte  Dnrlhur,  35/12,  37/15.  83/1,  83/G,  cte. 
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Exceptions : — • 

(Alyinodes)  wythdrewe  hym  self  in  to  his  pauyllyon,  commannd- 
yiig  his  folke  that  euery  man  shold  loke  to  lodge  hym  self,  trowyng 
to  be  in  a  sewi-ete  that  his  enmyes  as  for  that  same  day  aholde  not 
comen  nomore  out  of  their  cyte  (but  they  yssued  out),  Blanchardyn, 
59/20  ;  she  shal  neuer  liaue  no  parfytte  loye  at  her  herte,  for  loue  of 
a  knyght  of  whom  slie  is  enamored,  whiche  she  weneth  to  be  perysbed 
(but  he  was  not),  155/3.  Cf.  167/25, 185/14, 186/22,  186/27, 190/33; 
Af/mon,  196/26,  231/11  ;  Morfe  Darthur,  227/13,  248/3. 

This  use  was  continued  in  the  1 6th  century : — 

He  fell  to  the  erthe,  wenyng  he  had  been  slayne,  Berners,  Hurm, 
29/25 ;  (Huon)  drew  out  liis  sword  to  defende  hym  selfo,  thynkyng 
the  beest  wold  haue  assayled  hym,  111/11 ;  cf.  200/31,  291/2;  with 
the  infinitive,  11/17,  26/30,  27/3,  31/13,  40/9,  44/20,  62/15,69/6, 
90/5,  100/4,  108/4, 108/30,  etc. ;  lie  was  about  in  such  familiar  sort  to 
have  spoken  to  her,  Sidney,  Arcadia,  p.  27  ;  I  was  about  to  have 
told  you  my  reason  thereof,  Spenser,  Ireland,  p.  613  ;  I  hope  to  have 
kept,  ibid,  p.  620. 

'  Her  scattered  brood,  scone  as  their  Parent  deare 
They  saw  so  rudely  falling  to  the  ground, 

Groiiing  full  deadl}',  all  with  troublous  feare, 
Gathred  themselves  about  her  body  round, 
Weening  their  wonted  entrance  to  have  found 

At  her  wide  mouth.'     Spenser,  Faen/;  Qtieene^  I.  i.  25. 

'All  cleane  dismayd  to  see  so  uncouth  sight, 
And  half  enraged  at  her  shamelesse  guise, 
He  thought  have  slaine  her  in  his  fierce  desplght.'  ihid.  L  i.  5<>' 
Cf.  L  ii.  362  ;   I.  ii.  30  ;  I.  iii.  5  ;  I.  iii.  24  ;  I.  iii.  U : 
I.  V.  13  ;   I.  vi.  3;  I.  vi.  40;  I.  vii.  14,  etc. 

(/)  ^Vith  regard  to  the  agreement  between  the  tenses  in  prin- 
cipal sentences  and  clauses,  the  strictness  of  our  modern  rules,  adopU^l 
from  the  Latin  grammar,  is  still  unknown,  and,  in  particular,  the 
Preterite  in  the  principal  sentence  is  often  followed  by  the  Present 
in  the  clause.  This  is  due  to  a  sort  of  anacoluthon.  There  is,  as  it 
were,  a  sudden  transition  from  indirect  to  direct  speech,  which  is 
indeed  very  common  in  Middle  English,  as  well  as  in  Caxton  anil 
Malory  : — 

(Blanolianlyn)  praye<l  hym  that  ho  vousshesaufF  to  helj^  hym 
tliat  he  were  doubc^i  knyght,  BlavcJumlyn,  24/2  (Original:  *quil  le 
^\(\ast  a  adouber  de  ses  amies');  and  whan  she  myght  speke  viito 
her  maystrcs  that  he  tliat  this  Iniurye  had  doon  to  her  what  so  out-r 
lie  be,  Yf  he  may  come  in  her  handes  or  in  her  power,  noon  shal 
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mowe  saue  bym,  but  he  shil  leae  his  hed  for  the  samB,  43/13 ;  and 
Kaijde  of  a  goode  herte  and  a  free  wylJe  that  he  shal  furnysshe 
Rubyon  of  hia  reijueate,  83/3 ;  Uliinchardyn  made  grete  sorowe  and 
lamentacyon,  wyshyng  full  often  that  he  may  yet  see  ones  his  lady, 
97/17,  65/11,  69/ia,  138/20,  185/T;  (Charlemayne)  swate  god  that 
he  aholde  neuer  retonio  ia  to  fmuiice  but  that  KyynawJo  were  take ; 
aud  that  yf  he  mayo  haiie  hyni,  all  the  worlde  sliall  not  saue  hyiii, 
Aynum,  73/16 ;  (the  kyng)  badde  bym  be  redy  and  atuffe  hym  and 
gamysahe  hym,  for  within  xl  dayea  he  wold  fetcbe  hym  onto  of  the 
byggest  caatell  that  be  hath,  hforte.  Darthui;  Zoj^3  ;  and  there 
Dynadan  told  Palomydca  all  the  tydynges  that  ho  herd  and  aawe  of 
syre  Tristram,  and  how  he  was  gone  with  kyngo  Marko,  and  with 
hym  he  hath  alle  his  wyil  and  desyre,  ibid.  455/12. 

§  23.  Mood. 

Gaston's  use  of  the  Subjunctive  tB  nearly  modem ;  in  the  sen- 
tences, however,  which  expreas  a  wiah,  the  synfhstic  use  is  remark- 
able. Instead  of  the  modern  '  may  god  help  me '  there  is  '  so  helpo 
me  God ' ;  instead  of  '  miglit  it  please  God,' '  pleased  God,'  ete.  This, 
however,  is  very  common,  and  is  continued  in.  the  poetry  of  even 
nioilem  times.  But  there  ia  another  point  wiirlh  noting.  There  are 
several  instances  of  the  Indicative  instead  of  the  Subjunctive  Moi>d, 
which  aeem  to  suggest  that  the  modem  tendency  of  supplanting  the 
Subjunctive  may  1*  traced  back  to  Caxton'a  time,  or  still  earlier. 

1.  Sentences  expressing  wish  ; — 

I  beaeke  and  praye  [le,  in  the  worship  of  the  goddes,  that  at  tyrae 
of  nede,  for  the  defense  of  my  royalme,  thou  wylt  uttir  and  shewe 
that  which  I  see  appiere  with  in  fe,  Blaiiehardijn,  104/22. 

There  are  severaj  instances  of  tliia  use  in  Huon : — for  1  wyll  thou 
knowysi  aho  is  the  faire.'it  mayde  that  is  now  lyuyuge,  50/14 ;  I  wyll 
thou  layM(  uuto  me  good  hostages,  51/9 ;  I  wyll  thou  knowarf  that 
ye  shaU  all  lose,  87/28 ;  I  double  me  fo^t.  he  hath  elayne  my  sone 
Lobyer,  Aymon,  30/17- 

Pleaee  ocuura  in  Eliaibethan  authors  in  the  Indicative,  when 
uaed  in  principal  aentHuces  expressing  wish  : — 

V\a»sdh  it  you  therefore  to  sit  down  to  supper, — Lyly,  Eici'/iiien, 
p.  28 ;  plea8«(/(  you  walk  with  me  down  to  this  house — Shakspere, 
Error*,  TV.  i.  12;  pleaseWi  you  ponder  your  Supplicant's  plaint — 
Spenser,  Sfieph.  Cal.,  February. 

There  seems  tu  be  one  insUnce  as  i^arly  as  1360,  SiV  Gawaijne 
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and  the  Cheen  Knight,  2439  :  *  hot  on  I  wolde  yow  pray,  displeees 
yow  neuer.' 

2.  Negative  clauses  : — 

He  began  to  rydo  faste  by  the  forest,  in  whiche  he  was  botbe  the 
daye  and  the  nyght  .  .  .  wythout  adventure  to  fynde  that  doeih 
to  be  recounted,  Blanchardyti,  31/19  (original :  qui  a  raconter/ore); 
wythout  fyndyiig  of  eiiy  aduenture  that  is  to  be  recounted,  ibid. 
127/7  ;  it  nedeth  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  is  comme  to  his  ex- 
tremite  of  prowes,  wythout  that  amours  hath  ben  the  cause  in  the 
person  of  some  hyghe  a  pryncesse,  72/19. 

3.  Conditional  sentences  : — 

(a)  The  clause  (introduced  by  if)  appears  sometimes  in  the 
Indicative : — 

And  yf  thou  vfjlt  not  doo  it  .  .  .  Aymon,  25/6 ;  always  yf  he 
\i2ith  trespassed  ayenst  you  in  ony  manere,  I  am  ryghte  sory  for  hit> 
ibid.  30/28  ;  now  shall  it  be  seen  yf  it  is  true  or  not,  ibid,  325/3. 

The  Subjunctive  appears  in  Aymon,  25/33,  26/1,  etc. 

(b)  Sometimes  the  principal  sentence  following  a  conditional 
clause  appears  in  the  Indicative,  though  the  latter  expresses  irreaUty  :— 

For  a  ryght  gode  knyght  he  was,  yf  he  had  been  a  crysten  mau, 
BlanchardyUy  86/13;  for  I  was  dysherited  and  undoon  for  euer,  yf 
they  had  not  been,  Aymon,  Yb^jQ, 

§  24.  Imperative  Mood. 

1.  The  Imperative  is  very  often  followed  by  the  personal  pro- 
noun.    Instances  abound.      Cf.  p.  xiii. 

2.  Here  and  there  the  imperative  seems  to  be  represented  by  the 
Indicative,  as  the  arrangement  of  words  suggests  : — 

But  wel  ye  hiowe  that  he  was  not  hadde  sore  ferre  from  the 
kyiiL^e  his  fadre,  Blanchardyn,  13/1  (original:  sachiez) ;  A,  fayr 
damoysels,  said  Amand,  yt  recoimnaunde  unto  la  Beale  Isoude, 
Morte  Darthur,  436/16. 

This  occurs  very  often  in  the  Story  of  G tmesis  and  Exodiis,  as  in 
the  Cursor  Mandi  (frequent)  : — 

'  Alniigtin  louerd,  hegest  kinge, 
^w  (five  me  soli  tiiuinge.' — Story,  .SI. 

'  Adam,  ^hu  knotve  eue  «in  wif,'  ibid.  397.     Cf.  737,  1492,  2072. 
The  Oriel  Text  of  the  Book  of  Curtesye  has  one  instance  : — 
*  As  ye  be  commandyd,  so  ye  do  algate.'     120. 
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TTJTl  and  Caxton  have  :  '  so  do  yc  alj^-jite,' 

T'le  Injimlive. 

§  25.  Active  and  Passive. 

Wliile,  as  mentioned  above,  the  Infinitive  in  Old  English — as  woU 
as  in  the  other  Teutonic  languages — was  indifferent  with  regnrd  to 
voice,  the  later  periods  of  Middle  English  dovelope  the  passive  on  the 
same  principle  aa  Latin,  and  are  probably  modelled  on  that.  When- 
ever there  is  an  action  without  a  subject  to  do  it,  we  find  the  passive 
construction  in  Latin — injinitivus  pusnioi  and  [larticipium  pannivi  (or 
rather  ijeru/idium),  e.  g.  militem  oeciJi  iiissit.;  ereilenilitm  eat.  So 
far  as  1  am  aware  both  these  constructions  are  translated  in  Old 
English,  as  well  as  in  Middle  English  of  the  first  centuries,  by  the 
simple  inlinitive.     Instances  abound  :— 

J:a  hi  fret  ue  ge(iafodan,  Jia  het  he  hi  beJtea/dian, — Sweet,  Oldest 
EuglUh  Tejrls,  p.  177  ( Marty rology ) ;  fa  heht  ae  casere  gesponnan 
fiower  wildo  hors  to  acride,  ihid. ;  Eac  is  to  geBencanne,  Cura  pas- 
toralis,  53  ;  dennm  eallum  wiea  ...  to  gefolionne  .  .  .  oncy^, 
Seoimi!/,  1418^  ne  biS  swylc  cw6nlic  feiw,  idese  to  efnanne  .  .  . 
[iffitte  frcnSu — webbe,  ibid.  1941 ;  we  nn  gehyraS  [lis  halige  godspel 
beforau  us  Redan,  Blickling  Horn.  15/28.  CI  55/25,  107/26;  hit 
Jang  to  areccene,  Wiilfstan,  7/12;  aeo  menniscness  is  wundorlic 
ymbe  to  smeagecne,  ibid.  16/14,  25/6,  27/1,  158/16,  etc.,  etc. 

Middle  English ; — 

Nu  ne  ferf  na  mon  his  aiinne  mid  wite  abuggen  but  toward  criat 
ane  mid  scrifte  swa  him.  his  preost  lored  al  swa  his  festen,  fe  swi^ 
oner  Eimet  (ics  ilescea  wlongnesae  and  chuc  (chircl)  jong  and  god  to 
donne  feruore  monie  and  feo!e  oSre  godere  werke  fo  nu  were  long 
eou  to  telle, — 0.  E.  Horn.  I.  9  ;  heo  wea  wurse  to  folien  fonne  etroni 
of  alle  fa  ofre  pine,  ibid.  L  43  ;  hwet  is  us  to  dotme  I — iUd.  I.  91 ; 
fan  aldcn  his  to  wamieaa  wiS  uuele  ifohtas,  ibid.  I.  109 ;  II.  117, 
139;  fatt  (sc.  floce)  toelejif  fatt  to  lofenn  iss,  Ormnhim,  77;  fees 
(finges)  bco^  alle  ine  freo  wille  to  dontie  or  to  leteii,  Am:rim  Ritela,  8  ; 
leleS  leriteii  on  one  scrowe  hwat  ae  je  no  kunneB  nout,  ibid.  42. 

'  Ulie  knew  it  for  hire  owen  budo  ; 
And  quBQe  it  Bulde  sundrod  ben, 
Glie  hat  it  teremoth  for  tii  ien,' 

Start/  of  Senetit  and  lUi-dvi,  2fi2a  i 
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*  worJ>ie  for  to  neuen/     iHd,  4056,  4420,  6634,  5678,  6364,  6718. 

*  And  syn  he  best  to  love  is  and  most  meke.'     Chancer,  V.  77 ; 

*  foul  artow  to  embrace.''     ibid.  III.  93. 

*  But  ay  thay  wondren  what  sche  mighte  be. 

That  in  so  pover  array  was  for  to  sej    ibid,  U,  310. 

*  His  brest  was  hole  withouten  for  to  sene,*    ibid.  III.  13  ;  *it  (sc.  ^ 

oost)  is  to  dispyse  (orig.  spemendum  est).*     Boethiuty  p.  12. 

Jjis  emperour  is  to  undirstand  our  Lord  ihesu  crist,  Cfesta  Bo- 
manorum,  p.  22  (=  by  this  emperour  is  understood,  etc.);  I  woUe 
haue  this  childe,  that  thi  wife  has  brought  forthe  this  nyght,  to 
norisshe  in  my  palys,  ihld.  p.  208 ;  sone  the  emperoure  made  letters 
to  send  to  the  empresse,  ibid,  p.  213 ;  thenne  she  brought  him  out  of 
J)e  prison,  and  gerte  bathe  him,  ibid,  p.  312. 

The  passive  construction  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  eaiKest 
Middle  English  texts.  There  are,  however,  numerous  instances  in 
the  14th  century  ; — 

Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton,  Gottingen,  and  Trinity  MSS.),  4856 : 

*  ^air  siluer  he  tok  and  gaue  ^am  corn 
And  to  \>9Xt  inne  did  it  be  bom* 

Of.  5004,  5080,  9098;  worthy  to  be  .  .  .  i-preysed  (=  praeconiis 
attollendi),  Trevisa,  Polychronicon,  I.  3 ;  suche  seruej)  and  is  good 
to  be  knowe  of  Cristcn  men,  ibid.  I.  17  ;  that  made  hem  gentil  men 
y-cullid  be, — Chaucer^  I.  240. 

'  And  suflrith  us  .    .    . 
ful  ofte  to  be  bete  in  sondry  wise.'     ibid.  IL  314. 

(Petrarch's  Original,  p.  170  :  et  saepe  nos  multis  ac  gravibus  flagellis 
exerccri  sinit.) 

In  Caxton  the  old  use  is  still  very  frequent,  if  it  is  not  the  pre- 
vailing one ;  and,  to  conclude  from  several  instances,  the  passive 
construction  was  not  quite  familiar  to  him.  The  proportion  be- 
tween the  instances  of  active  and  passive  construction  is  in 
Blanch ardyn  11  to  8. 

(a)  Governed  by  adjectives  and  answering  to  the  Latin  Supine. 

Active. 

The  sore  of  loue  is  ryght  anguyssous  and  heuyforio  bere, — Blanch- 
ardyn,  68/23 ;  lete  vs  not  departo  from  hens  for  this  is  a  goode  place 
for  to  dejfendcy  Aymon,  108/10 ;  but  the  foure  sones  of  Aymon  were 
good  to  hiowe  by  thother  for  they  had  on  gretc  mauntelles  of  scarlet 
furred  with  emiynes,  ibid.  224y'8. 


^ 
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Ptugive, 

(Suijyon)  tolde  tbem  .  .  .  that  he  wold  wedUu  the  proude  pucella 
iti  amours,  for  many  causes  aad  raysons  that  were  to  long  to  ha 
reliei-eed, — Blandiardijn,  179/18;  here  shall  you  hereof  the  hande 
hewyng,  apd  of  a  thynga  heuy  tu  he  reeountedt—Aiimon,  53/12  ;  Itey- 
nuwde  aud  hia  biiideni  :ire  duche  kayijhtee  that  they  ben  not  for  in 
lie  lightly  otterthrowen,  il/i'l.  10-1/2  ;  ye  are  gretly  ia  be  blanied,  ibid. 
234/6. 

{b)  Govamed  by  verba,  especially  by  tfu  and  make,  ausweting  to 
the  Latin  Infiaitiims  Pamm.     Caxton  vopy  often  tiaea  a  redundant 

»So  that  wo  Snd  etich  awkward  expressions  as, '  he  did  do  make.' 
Artive. 
I  stud  doo  fulfiw  hyni  (original :  Ic  le  feray  sienir),  Blanch- 
ardffti,  44/10;  he  made  to  draae  vp  ancreo,  ilnd.  111/13  ;  they  made 
to  t'l/f  vp  the  ancrea  and  to  hnle  v/i  their  Baylies,  ihiil.  127/2  j  he 
made  the  touu  sawle  ofte  tymes,  ihid.  152/4  ;  Subyou  domaged  theym 
ryght  (tore,  and  their  place,  wyth  their  bombardes  and  otlier  ongynes 
of  -warre,  that  he  litid  do  bryJine  there,  ibiil.  200/31 ;  but  wlmt  so 
euer  goode  sporte  and  pleysure  that  blftiichardyn  sawe  thor  maJte  for 
his  sake  nothyng  coude  playse  hym,  Hiiii.  110/11  ;  very  striking  is 
ihid.  12/22;  Blanchatilyn  was  taken  in  to  tho  handes  of  a  right 
noble  lady  of  the  lande  /or  to  nnrijuthe  and  bryngcn  vji  (original : 
pour  le  nourir  et  ealeuer).  Cf.  Oenta  Ronturiorum,  p.  208  (quoted 
above,  p.  Ixii), 

Then;  is  dIro  both  the  active  and  passive  construction  govemed 
by  tho  same  verb  :— 

Eyng  Alymodes  commaundml  e:cpressely  to  the  mareehall  of  his 
Doste,  that  he  ehold  doo  make  anil  to  be  sette  vp  a  galhnuse,  Blaneh- 
ardyn,  187/23;  Ai/moit,  70/5,  73/30,  74/22,  78/14,  90/24,  96/21, 
90/28,  129/4,  145/23,  147/21,  et«. 

Ptusive. 

tor  he  made  to  be  brought  vnto  hym  by  his  folke  al  suche 
amiures  and  hameys  as  to  hym  beltoued  to  hauu,  Blanehardi/n, 
47/19  i  (Blancbardyn)  made  hym  fn  he  armed, — ibidy  47/23  ;  he  made 
hia  trompettoili  lie  soimed,  ibid.  119/23;  Xjmion,  65/8,  66/14,  69/34, 
73/23,  73/26,  74/13,  80/1,  80/21,  84/31,  87/1,  96/24,  101/22,  167/ 
32,  etc  ;  Morfe  Darthur,  37/1,  367/38,  etc. 

(e)  Govemed  by  the  verb  '  to  be,'  answering  to  the  Latin  Gerun- 
dium  or  Futurum  Paaaivi : — - 

Active. 

And  where  vpon  is  lo  by-lem  that  hianohardyn  wa«  neuore  in  hys 
lyff  half  so  glad,  Dlauchard'jn,  80/11 ;  ayr  Emperour,  this  poynym 
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nanieth  hym  aeU  fyenibras,  whiehe  is  mocbe  to  redouble  aud  Imtb 
(I'lne  moche  harme  to  cryaten  men,  Cliarteis  /lie  Greie,  42/26 ;  mill  jf 
tliou  mayst  come  viito  the  hye  aecreta  whyche  ben  strongly  /or  to 
double  and  dredc  in  the  doubtous  courteynes  of  the  moat  hye  prynoM. 
Thenne  ahnlt  thou  be  most  messhaunt,  The  Gurial,  5/12;  ye  be  to 
blame  (still  kept).  A'jmon,  83/7,  99/13. 

Passiec. 

He  began  to  rydo  faate  by  the,  foreat  wytbout  oJaenture  to  fyniifl 
that  doeth  to  be  recounted  (ariginal :  qui  a  raconter  face),  Bta»eh- 
ardyu,  31/19;  wythout  fyndyng  of  eny  aduenture  that  is  to  he 
reeaunled,  ibid.  127/7  ;  yf  Blancbardyii  was  ryght  glad  of  this  adven- 
ture, it  ia  not  to  be  axed,  42/1,  12 ;  it  is  not  to  1»  lold  bat  filoucb- 
ardyn  maynteiied  hymself,  60/29. 

Instead  of  the  infinitiTa  there  occur  two  instances  of  the  put 

participle  : — 

Thisti  ben  the  folke  of  tbemperour  Cfaarlemayn,  that  goeth  to 
Ardeyn  for  to  besege  a  castell  that  the  fouro  eones  of  Aymon  hint 
do  nttide  there,  Aymon,  lOj^^ ;  how  the  kyng  Cliarlomayn  wold 
hare  doon  hanged  Mawgys  incontyneijt  after  that  oliver  had  deliveide 
hym  to  hym,  ibid.  366/5.  Cf,  AHe  the  werk  .  .  .  which  I  haueii) 
muad,—Bury  Wilb,  p.  39. 

There  are  striking  instanceB  of  group  (6)  in  Bemere'a  Htion  ■— 

(Huon)  toke  the  home  of  luorcy  from  hia  necke  and  loke  it  to 
his  host  to  kejm,  sayenge,  'host,  I  take  you  this  to  kepe,'  86/15. 
Cf.  ibid.  233/10  (kepe,  however,  niay  be  the  aubstaative;  MiJdls 
English,  kop.  See  Stratmann  a.  v.)  ;  thjder  his  doughter  was  bronglit 
to  liym  fo  ge,  ibid.  313/3]  ;  how  the  duchea  Esclaramond  deliutiyd 
her  doughter  Clariet  to  Bamardo  lo  bere  to  the  abbot  of  Cluny,  iWA 
401/26. 

For  the  Tenao  of  the  Infinitive,  see  above,  p.  Ivii. 

§  26.  The  Simple  Iiiliiiitive  is  far  from  being  so  much  restrictad 
as  in  Modem  English.  Gaxton's  use  of  it  is  nearly  na  fne  i* 
Chaucer's.     A  fuw  instances  will  do  : — 

How  after  many  dysputacyona  Otyucr  nyded  anae  fyerabn*. 
Cliarlen  the  Grete,  57/4  ;  But  the  voliaunt  erle  of  minis  pottnei 
hym  ao  ny^^h  that  he  sufEred  hym  not  t/oo  at  his  wylie,  A]/mn, 
517/9.  Cf.  Mun  schal  not  sufire  his  wyf'  '/o  ronle  abonlc,  Chmiar, 
II.  226  ;  That  wol  not  auftce  us  duel/en  here,  ibid.  U.  279. 


The  Influitive  governed  by  '  do ' 
instances  see  the  preceding  paragraph. 


>urly  always  simple :  foc 


» 
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After  '  make '  the  simple  lofiiittive  in  a  pRssive  aenae  is  very  rare. 

He  made  the  toun  samte  ofte  tymes  fill  eore,  Blnnchardijn,  152/4 ; 
The  good  lady  iiwie  bryng  lynnen,  Aijmon,  13^/7.  Cf.  Chaucer, 
Boece,  p.  55,  1.  1460:  he  lete  breune  po  citoe  of  Rome  and  Tnada. 
slen  fe  uenatours.' 

§  27.   To  aud/ur  to  preceding  the  Genmdial  Infinitive. 

As  a  rule,  Caxton  uses /or  to, 

(a)  In  order  to  denote  aim  and  purpose  j  {h)  after  suhstantives. 

The  first  translates  the  French  pour,  the  latter  de.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions.  On  the  first  sixty  pages  of  Bhmehardyn,  to 
occurs  eighty-six  times,  and  of  these  only  two  are  governed  by 
nounB,  viz,,  16/6,  41/20.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  eighty-aix 
passages  containing  far  to,  there  are  but  three  governed  by  veibs, 
viz.,  18/18,  39/25,  37/13.  Here  and  there  both  to  and  for  lo  occur 
in  the  same  sentence  : — 

They  alio  sholde  mounte  on  horsbacke  /or  tenquyre  and  seke  after 
his  most  dere  and  welbeloued  sone,  and  to  brynge  hym  ayen  vnto 
hym,  Blanehordyn,  20/21  ;  ye  myght  well  kepe  your  selfe  that  ye 
com  not  so  often  to  sob  vs  and/o/'  to  doo  vs  harme,  Aymon,  83/9. 

§  28.  Functions  of  the  Infinitive. 

(n)  Caxton  sometimes  uses  the  Infinitive — as  in  Old  and  Middle 
English — where  we  use  the  Gerund,  especially  after  prepositious  : — 

Wythoul  aduenture  to  fynde,  Blanehardyn,  31/18;  Wylhout 
to  make  ouy  noyse,  Aymon,  78/24 ;  yf  I  goo  there  wythoute  myn 
armes,  nor  vtyth&ul  to  be  as  it  apperteyneth,  ibid.  219/31 ;  icythoid 
to  be  dyshonoured,  ibid.  ilGjib.  Infinitive  with  the  Gerund,  Blaiv- 
ehardyn,  37/15, 16;  he  aalued  hym  ptayng  that /or  to  2'aye  well  and 
largely  content  him,  he  wold  vouchaauf  to  take  hym  for  his  hoste, 
Blanciiardyn,  46/9 ;  ye  knowe  well  the  offence  that  your  broder 
halde  doon  to  me,  for  to  haue  slayn  aoo  cruelly  Lohier,  Aymon, 
60/2 ;  but  none  myght  compare  wyth  Rcynawde  for  to  do  well, 
Aymon,  82/3  ;  yet  ye  be  there  and  wel  fetfe/or  to  be  oute,  Charles, 
93/3;  ye  are  gretely  to  blame  for  to  displease  kyng  Arthur,  Morte 
Darthur,  BO/12. 

Remnants  of  this  use  occur  still  in  Spenser  (1  as  conscious 
archaisms)  ;— 

'  Dr.  FumivBll  Buggesta  that  this  coaatniatioD  ma;  explain  Sbskspere's 
piuite  ia  AlFi  Well,  III.  iv. :  '  I  see  that  taea  make  rope's  (make  ni  to  ba 
ennuared)  in  such  a  acarre  (fright)  that  we'll  forsaku  ourwlves.' 
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*  Or  who  shall  let  me  know 
On  this  vile  body  for  to  wreak  my  wrong.' 

Ihiris  Qu^ensy  II.  viil  SB/4. 

'  feare  nought,  then  saide  the  Palmer  well  avu'd, 
for  these  same  Monsters  are  not  these  in  deed, 
But  are  into  these  fearefull  shapes  disguiz'd 
By  that  same  wicked  witch,  to  worke  in  dreed, 
And  draw  front  on  this  journey  to  proceed.* 

md.  n.  xii  26/6. 

(b)  The  Infinitive  used  instead  of  a  whole  claose  (as  a  many- 
worded  adverb) : — 

They  kylled  and  slue  and  hurte  sore  many  one,  Deffendynge  hem 
selfe  800  strongely  ayenste  their  enmyes,  to  theyr  grete  losse  and 
damage,  and  to  wythdrawe  them  self  ayen  =  so  that  they  withdrew 
themselves  (original :  '  maint  en  naui^erent  et  occirent  en  eol  def- 
fcndant,  tellement  que  leurs  ennemis,  a  leur  grant  perte  et  dooimage, 
sen  rctoumerent  arrieve  sans  gaires  prouffiter,  car  moult  en  yolt  de 
mors  et  de  naures'),  Blanchardy^i,  187/10;  he  lefte  not /w  fo  be 
forthwith  quartered  .  . .  but  that  he  toke  that  same  sarasyn  by  the 
heyre,  etc.,  Charles  the  Grete,  132/18;  for  to  renne  xxx  leghes  he 
wold  not  be  wery,  ibid,  150/13 ;  Here  is  to  hard  a  mocke  for  me,  and 
ye  Wynne  not  moche  by,  for  to  gabbe  me  of  this  facyon,  Aynm, 
338/29  (conditional  clause) ;  and  soo  he  lete  conduyte  the  harper 
out  of  the  countrey  but  to  say  that  kyng  Mark  was  wonderly 
wTothe  he  was  (conditional  clause),  Morte  Darthur,  465/12. 

There  are  several  instances  of  this  use  in  Bemers's  -Hkw,  and 
here  and  there  in  Elizabethan  writers  : — 

Syr,  quod  they,  to  dye  in  the  quarell  we  shall  ayde  and  socoure 
you  (edition  of  1601:  were  we  sure  to  dye,  etc.),  Htwn,  22/2;  I 
thanke  the  of  thy  grace  to  haue  gyuen  me  the  puyssaunce  to  sle 
such  a  creature  (ed.  of  1601  :  that  thou  hast  gyuen  me,  etc),  iW. 
109/21 ;  as  long  as  I  lyue  I  shal  neuer  forgete  Huon,  and  shal 
alwayes,  to  dye  in  the  payne,  kepe  me  for  the  bodely  company  of  ony 
man  lyuinge  (ed.  of  1601  :  and  shal  alwayes  be  redy  to  dye  in  the 
payne  and  kepe  me  fro,  etc.),  ibid,  195/14  ;  yf  he  had  knowen  it  to 
haue  dyed  in  the  quarel  he  wolde  neuer  haue  consented  to  that 
treason,  ihid.  284/6  ;  Comforte  your  men,  who  hathe  great  desyre  to 
defende  this  citye  for  the  sauegarde  of  their  owne  bodyes  and  lyufS, 
thus  to  make  sorow  ye  can  wyn  nothynge  therby,  ibid,  387/30. 

§  29.  The  Infinitive  Absolute, 

There  is  a  peculiar  use  of  the  Infinitive  which  turns  up  first  in 
the  second  half  of  the  14th  century  : — 
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'I  say  this,  be  je  redy  witb  gooA  herte 
To  a1  m;  llut,  aod  that  I  frely  tnay 
As  me  best  liete  do  yow  Inughe  or  Btnorifl, 
And  never  ye  to  gnmh  it.'— Chancer,  II,  289  (GriBllda). 

—Gvg  of  Waneiek,  3G31/2. 
I  have  tried  in  vniti  to  find  any  trace  of  this  use  in  oariier  days, 
and  cm  only  account  for  it  in  the  following  way.  Tliere  is  an  out- 
spoken  tendency  in  tlit!  Eu^lisli  of  the  14th  century  to  supplant 
adverbial  olaoseB  of  time,  and  express  a  condition  by  absolute  con- 
Btructiona : — 

fe  same  Plato  lyoyng,  hys  maiatre  scfcrates  deeerrede  victone 
of  unrittfnl  dee))  in  my  presence,  Chaucer's  Boece,  184  (original : 

'  eodomque  superatite  praeceptor  ejus  Socrates  iiyuBtae  victoriani 
mortis  me  adstante  pTomeruit') ;  but  I  withstod  |)at  ordinaunco  and 
overcomit,  knouryng  al  ft*  pe  kyng  hynt  «rf/, — ibid.  308  ;  Jlie  eemce 
doon,  they  soupen  al  by  day,  Oiaucer,  II.  364;  Thin  mordet  seyde, 
she  on  hire  arinea  two  fil  f^ruf,  ibid.  IV,  337  ;  Tlie  cause  ikncnue,  and 
of  his  harm  ilte  roole,  Auon  he  yaf  the  syke  man  hia  boote,  ibid. 
U.  14. 

As  appears  by  the  preceding  examplas,  both  participles  serve  to 
represent  clauses  iu  the  present  and  past  tenses.  But  bow  about  the 
future  1  Wby  should  there  be  no  absolute  construction  for  a  clause 
irith  a  future  tense  t  The  want  of  a  proper  participle  did  not  prevent 
the  language  from  eonipletln;,'  the  use  of  absolute  coustructiona.  It 
resurUd  to  the  Infinitive.  WyclifEo  tried  tii  introduce  a  future  parti- 
ciple. '  He  was  in  dyinge,' — Luctn,  I.  2  (erat  moritunis) ;  '  to  doynge,' 
ibid.  22,  23  (facturus).  But  this  innovation  was  not  accepted. 
There  is,  however,  a  similar  formation  in  Caxton ;  '  Guy,  hir  lone 
and  toeoming  husband,'  Cliarlen  the  Greie,  134/27,  i.e.  that  was  to 
be ;  '  Our  toeomyng  souerayiie  lorde,'  Bladen,  139/140 ;  it  occurs  also 
in  Fierg  Plowman.  Cf.  Skeat,  Notes,  p.  371,  and  Treviaa,  Polychr. 
I,  267.  Thia  probably  gave  birth  to  that  peculiar  use  which,  in  the 
course  of  ita  development,  became  more  and  mote  free,  so  that  in  the 
16th  centnry  the  Infinitive  Absolute  often  serves  to  alternate  with 
any  principal  sentence  aud  clause  : — 

J  dar  the  better  ask  of  ;ou  a  apaoe 

Of  audience,  to  sohevcn  our«  requMt 

And  y«,  nty  lord,  to  deen  right  a#  j/rm  Utt.' — Otaucer,  n.  261. 
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•Ne  (he)  in  bis  desire  noue  othtrr  fant»sye  bredde, 
But  arKuaientes  to  tbfs  conolusiuun. 
Tliat  Kbe  of  liim  wolde  bun  cximpasBiouD 
A»4  h4  !'■  bcH  hire  wun  u-hil  he  may  dure.' — CliaiterT.  IT.  IT. 

^L  '  (I  mene  that  )-e  wo1<le)  ngrnen  thni  I  maj  ben  he 

^B  In  trowlh  ftlwfty  to  doo  yow  my  servyse, 

^H  Ab  to  my  lady  right,  and  chief  maurte 

^H  With  al  Qiy  wit  and  ftl  mj  diligeuct;, 

^H  And  I  to  haK  ri^ht  as  y<m  lilt  coa/orte  .... 

^V  And  that  ye  deigne  me  m  muohel  bonoure 

^V  Ua  to  oomaunden  uutjlit  io  any  boure, 

^L  ji«k(  1  to  ben  youre  teran  humble  trewe,' — CAatuvr.  B'.  2». 

^1  'Men  ichold  bim  brenne  in  a  fuyr  bo  reed 

^t  If  he  were  founde,  or  if  men  niyght  biro  apje. 

^*  And  «■«  altK  to  bere  him  cnmpanyc.' — Chaufer,  IIL  38. 

Item,  I  geue  and  quethe  to  WiUin  Hueher  III  s.  IV  d.  and  lit  Ui 
hftue  his  indentour  of  hia  prentiahed.  Bury  WtlU,  p.  16  (a.d,  ); 
Item,  I  wyll  that  Maist.  Thomas  llarlowe  sey  the  Benuon  at  my  inl«^ 
inent,  if  he  vouohsafT,  and  he  to  have.  Via.  and  VIII  d,  to  prey  for 
me,  ibid,  p,  17 ;  find.  p.  18.  A  striking  instance  occurs  on  p.  31 : 
I  will  that  the  seid  preest  no  hie  succeeeours  shal  not  lete  to  fonn* 
the  seid  place  to  uo  man  nor  woman,  but  he  and  kig  suecesoHtn  to 
logge;  Also  y  will  }iat  lohn  Edmund  (haue)  al  >b  led  .  .  .  Se  (o  pay 
ber  for  bs  it  ys  worthy,  Earlieni  English  tPiWs,  2/13  (a.d.  1387}; 
I  yeue  hem  halli  unto  Mnude  my  wyf,  sc/io  for  to  doo  with  them  hir 
owne  fre  wylle,  iMd.  95/16  (a.d.  U33) ;  ibid.  123/18  ff  (a.d.  1439); 
If  all  thre  Boanefl  die  withoute  heirea  of  their  bodies,  theire  rowlw 
tlian  lyuyng,  then  ahs/or  to  haue  all  the  same  manere,  ibid.  124/SG, 
127/14.  15(a.d.  1439):— 

'froUo  fiat  worthy  knygbt 
Proferyd  wjLh  arthour  for  to  ^ght 
Vnder  |>ii  wyne  and  condicloua, — 
Ho  hadde  pe  ifayitrie  haw-  ^  OTwm ; 
And  no  mo  men  but  fey  twa." 

Arthur,  ed.  FumiTRll,  L  TG. 

Caxton  aeemB  to  have  disliked  this  use ;  the  following  ptissaga 
are  tlie  only  instances  I  liave  found  of  an  Infinitive  Ahsolute  occurring 
in  his  works : — 

And  with  the  remenaunte  he  shold  make  men  ryche,  nud  io  tiHt 
them  in  good  poynte,  Charles  the  Orete,  126/3;  yf  I  r^torne  wytii- 
oute  to  auenge  my  barons,  I  shall  do  ponrely,  sythe  they  bauo  «>»■ 
teyned  and  borne  up  the  crowne  Inijierial  and  my  wylle,  and  I  nn* 
io  retome  wythoute  to  auenge  them.  He  tlmt  gaf  me  suclie  oouneejll, 
louetb  me  but  lytel,  I  Be  wel,  ibid.  16/14. 
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Eut  Malory's  Morte  Darthur  makea  a  very  largo  iiso  of  it ; 
ioBtancea  abound;  am!  it  is  probably  due  to  the  inSuence  of  thia 
great  favouritu  of  the  I6th  century  that  the  absolute  infinitive  is 
very  frequent  in  Berncre,  and  occurs  even  in  Elizabethan  times  : — 

This  is  my  counceill  . .  .  that  we  lete  puruey  X  knyghtea,  men 
of  good  fame  and  Ihey  to  kepe  this  swerd,  Morte  Daiikur,  40/37 ; 
for  hym  thought  no  wotsliip  to  hnue  a  knyght  at  auche  auaille  he  to 
Im  on  horsbok  and  he  on  foot,  ihkl.  7 1/23  ;  hit  was  neuer  tbe  custome 
of  no  place  of  worship  that  euer  I  came  in  whan  a  knyghle  and  a 
lady  asked  herbonigh  and  tke^j  to  recetjue  hem  and  after  to  destrtiija 
them,  ibid.  310/23;  and  soo  thoy  rode  vnto  the  keepers  of  beeatea 
and  alle  to  bete  them,  ibid.  367/38 ;  The  custom  was  auche  amonge 
them,  that  none  of  the  kynges  wold  helps  other,  but  alle  tho  feluu- 
ship  of  enery  standaid  to  kelpe  other,  ibid.  633/18.  Cf.  161/27, 
590/35. 

In  the  following  instances  the  Infinitive  Abaotule  is  need  without 
a  subject ; — 

I  wylle  that  ye  gyua  vnto  your  broder  alle  the  hole  manoir  with 
the  apportenannce,  vndcT  thya  forme,  that  sir  Ontzelako  hold  the 
manoir  of  yow,  and  yerely  to  gytie  yow  a  palfrey,  MoHe  Darthur, 
134/18 ;  I  wyl  foryene  the  the  dethe  of  my  broder,  and  for  euer  to 
become  thy  man,  ibid.  224/19;  thou  shalt  neuer  eacape  this  eastel, 
but  euer  here  to  be  prysoncr,  ibid.  244/14 ;  I  will  do  to  yow  homage 
and  feaut«,  with  an  C  knyghtes  with  me,  and  alle  the  dayes  of  ray 
lyf  to  doo  you  seruyse,  ibid.  266/31 ;  he  ahold  fyghte  body  for  body, 
or  els  to  fynde  another  knyght  for  hym,  ibid.  303/14  ;  there  is  non 
other  waye  hut  thou  must  yelde  the  to  mo,  outhcr  ols  to  dye,  ibid. 
3H/3.     Cf.  324/14,  408/8,  496/9,  527/25,  633/14,  646/32. 

Bemeis  goes  a  step  beyond  Malory  in  his  free  use  of  the  In- 
finitive Absolute : — 

Yf  it  fortunyd  that  the  vam^uisaer  ale  hia  enemye  in  the  fold,  or 
he  confesse  the  treason  for  the  deth  of  his  aonne,  tliat  than  the  van- 
quysaher  to  lese  all  his  lomlya,  Huim,  40/26 ;  it  shall  be  aayde  that 
you  who  hath  lynyd  in  so  grete  tryumpho  all  the  dayes  of  your  lyfe, 
and  now  in  your  latter  dayes  to  /•crone  a.  cliylde,  iUd.  47/6  ;  wluin 
Ihou  seoat  hym  aytte  at  tlie  table,  than  ihjm  to  be  armyde  wyth  thy 
Hworde,  ibid.  SO/7  ;  And  alao  thou  to  hei/nge  me  thy  hundfull  of  the 
hereof  hya  heitle,  iftirf.  50/20.  Cf.  107/5,  116/33,  1G9/14,  l'69/20, 
185/11,  256/21,  287/20,  303/26,  301/15,  el*. 

In  all  these  instancoa  the  Infinitive  Abaolute  is  more  or  leas 
governed  by,  or  at  least  in  connection  with,  the  finite  verb  of  the 
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principal  sentence ;  but  there  are  some  instances  where  the  Infinitive 

is  used  entirely  apart  from  the  preceding  sentence  : — 

By  Grod,  quoil  he,  I  hope  alway  byhynde !  And  she  to  lau^ 
Chaucer,  IV.  198.     Cf.  IV.  185,  V.  295. 

*  Most  flenoelesee  man  he,  that  himfielfe  doth  hate^ 

To  love  another  ;  Lo  1  then,  for  thine  ayd, 
Here  take  thy  lovers  token  on  thy  pate. 
So  they  to  fight.' — Spenser,  Faerie  Queens,  L  vi.  47/8. 

Mr.  Ritchin,  in  his  Clarendon  Press  edition,  explains  this  exprM- 
sion  by  '  and  they  go  to  fight ' ;  but  I  am  mther  inclined  to  see  in  it 
a  remnant  of  the  Infinitive  Absolute,  if  not  an  imitation  of  the  older 
French  use.     See  Littx^,  Dictiarmaire,  s.  v.  de,  20®. 

§  30.  The  Infinitive  in  connection  with  the  Accusative  (or  Nomin- 
ative) case,  where  we  now  put  for  or  for  ,  ,  to}  As  in  Chaucer,  the 
Infinitive  with  the  Accusative  occurs  governed  by  snbetantiTes, 
adjectives,  and  impersonal  verbs  : — 

No  wondur  Ls  a  lewid  man  to  ruste, — Chaucer,  IL  16;  now 
were  it  tyme  a  lady  to  gette  henne,  ibid.  IV.  250 ;  but  it  is  good  a 
man  ^  at  his  large,  Und,  II.  71  :  (his  folke)  putte  hem  self  vpos 
their  enmyes,  so  that  it  was  force  the  polonyens  to  recul^  abak, 
Blanchardyn,  107/18;  it  is  better  a  man  wysely  to  be  stille  than 
folyssly  to  speko,  Charles  the  Grete,  93/5  ;  for  it  is  gods  wyll  youie 
body  to  be  j^uyiysahed  for  your  fowle  dedos,  Marie  Darthur,  67/10 ;  for 
it  semeth  not  yow  to  sijede  there  as  other  haue  failled,  ibid.  77/34. 

In  Malory,  and  even  in  Shakspere,  we  sometimes  find  the 
Infinitive  in  connection  with  the  nominative  case  instead  of  the 
expected  accusative,  after  substantives,  adjectives,  and  impersonal 
verbs : — 

Thow  to  lye  by  our  modcr  is  to  niuche  shame  for  vs  to  suffie, 
Morte  Darthur,  453/4  ;  hit  was  neuer  the  custome  of  no  place  of 
worship  that  euer  I  came  in,  whan  a  knyghte  and  a  lady  asked 
herberough,  and  fhey  to  receytie.  hem,  and  after  to  destroye  them. 
ibid.  310/23 ;  a  heauier  task  could  not  liaue  been  imposed  than  It" 
speak  my  griefs  unspeakable, — Shakspere,  Eir.  L  i.  33 ;  what  he  is 
indeed,  more  suits  you  to  conceive  than  /  to  ttpeak  of — As  You 
Like  It,  I.  ii  279 ;  thou  this  io  hazard  needs  must  intimate  skill 
infinite  or  monstrous  desperate, — AlVs  Well,  II.  i.  186;  I  to  hmr 
this  ...  is  some  burden, — TirrKm,  IV.  iii.  '1(SQ. 

^  John  Fisher  has  the  modern  consi ruction  :  'It  i«  better /«»r  a  synncr  to 
suffre  trybulacyon.'— A'a<7Z/>A  Works  of  John  Fisher,  ed.  Mayor  (E.  K.  T.S.), 
p.  41,  1.  9. 
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§  31.  Sometimes  the  Infinitive  is  omitted,  and  its  function  is 
included  in  tlic  preceding  auxiliary  verb.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  we  now  use  verbs  like  *  go/  *  move/  etc. 

This  omission  is  rather  frequent  in  Old  English : — 

Swa  swa  oferdruncan  man  wat  ]>aet  he  sceolde  to  his  huse  and  his 
reste,  Boethius,  132  ;  ^at  hie  forgieten  hwider  hie  scylen,  Cura 
Pastarcdis,  387/14  ;  for  oft  ^nne  hy  witodlice  goseoj)  J>8et  hy  sceolon 
to  reste,  Bedtty  283 ;  fact  he  nyste,  hwser  ut  sceolde,  Orostw,  286/20 ; 
Ic  him  sefter  sceal,  Beowtdfy  2817  ;  fonne  he  for^  scile,  ibid.  3178  ; 
]K)nne  ^u  for^  scyle  metod-sceaft  seon !  if)id,  1179 ;  Ac  hie  to  helle 
8Culon  on  fone  sweartan  si^,  Geneds,  732  ;  Min  sceal  of  lice  sawul  on 
si^  fact,  ItdianUf  699  ;  Heo  waes  on  ofsie,  wolde  ut  ]>anon  feore  beorgan, 
fa  heo  onfunden  wajs,  Beowulf,  1293  ;  ajr  he  in  wille,  ibid,  1371  ;  Ic 
to  sie  wille,  ibid.  318 ;  nu  wiUo  ic  eft  fam  lige  m-ar,  Genesis,  760; 
^a  he  him  from  wolde  ^a  gefeng  ho  hine,  Cura  Pastoralis,  35/19 ; 
ya  mid  psem  px  hi  hie  getrymed  hiefdon  and  togiedere  woldon,  fa 
wearS  eorfbeofung,  Orodus,  \%0l*2^ ;  ac  fa  hie  togsedere  woldon  fa 
com  swa  ungemetlic  ren,  ibid.  l^^jVJ. 

Middle  English : — 

'  Bot  I  wyl  to  )>6  chapel,  for  chaunoe  l^at  may  falle.* 

Sir  Oawayne,  2132. 
*  I  fra3nied  hym  .  .  .  whider  |?at  ho  J»oujte.' 

Langland,  Piers  Plowmnn  (B),  16/174. 

I  could  not  find  this  use  in  Caxton,  but  there  are  instances  in 
Malory : — 

But  the  brachet  wold  not  from  hym,  Morte  DartJiur,  37/24 ;  I 
wylle  to  morowe  to  the  courte  of  kyng  Arthur,  ibid,  446/1 ;  whether 
wylt  thow  ?  ibid,  560/32  ;  that  wold  the  none  harme,  ibid,  390/4. 

§  32.  The  Present  Participle  ending  in  -yng,  -ynge  (scarcely  in 
-ing),  has  the  same  functions  as  in  Modem  English ;  for  tocomiTig, 
see  above,  §  29,  p.  Ixvii 

With  regard  to  voice,  there  are  but  few  exceptions  to  its  active 
meaning.  Desplesaunt  =  displeasing  occurs  in  Blanchardyn,  21  jX^ ; 
*  thy  lyflfe  is  to  me  so  gretly  displeasaunte.*  But  several  times  it  has 
the  passive  sense  =  displeasod  : — 

Byfore  whiche  cyte  was  yet  Kyn^  Alyniorle^  at  siege  wyth  his 
cost,  wherof  the  fayr  the  proude  pucell  in  (imours  was  sore  display- 
sauntf  Blanchardyn,  127/11  ;  but  on  tliys  day  ...  so  desplay- 
sawnt  ne  sory  was  he  neuer  as  I  shal  make  hym  for  the,  Charles  the 
Grete,  62/3 ;  the  noble  fiory  pes  was  moche  dysplaysaunte  for  the 
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necessyte  of  the  frensshe  men,  ibid.  124/26  ;  wher  fore  thadmynJ  was 
80  dysplaysaunt  aiid  angry  that  he  wende  to  haue  dyed,  ibid.  143/14. 
The  verb  displease  occurs  also  several  times  in  the  phrase :  dyspUtyte 
you  not,  ibid.  113/20,  146/34  ;  and  in  the  past  participle  dyspiaysd^ 
Aymon,  464/19,  510/8. 

Malory  has  beholdyng  =  beholden : — 

Ye  are  the  man  in  the  world  that  I  am  most  beholdyng  to,  Marie 
DarthuTy  42/24 ;  I  am  moche  beholdyng  vnto  hym,  ibid.  86/22 ;  me 
semeth  ye  ar  moche  beholdynge  to  this  mayden,  ibid.  476/32 ;  theifor 
ye  are  the  more  beholdyng  vnto  god  than  any  other  man  to  loue  hym 
and  drede  hym,  ibid.  640/11;  beholden  occurs,  ibid.  86/11,  89/5. 
Cf.  Skeat,  Notes  to  Langland,  p.  161.  Instead  of  Jiolden  [b,  a],  we 
find  in  [c]  the  form  holdinge. 

This  represents  a  common  corruption,  which  appears  also  in  he- 
holding,  as  used  for  beholden  by  Shakspere  and  others,  see  lUehard 
III.,  II.  i.  129 ;  Julitis  Caesar,  III.  iL  70 ;  and  Abbott^  Shakspere 
Grammar,  3rd  ed.,  sect.  372. 

§  33.  T?ie  Past  Participle  exhibits  far  more  irregularities  ¥rith 
regard  to  voice.  Past  Participles  of  transitive  verbs  used  in  an  active 
sense,  or  at  least  indifferent  as  to  voice,  turn  up  in  all  the  periods  of 
the  language. 

Old  English,  Ond  ic  bebiode  on  godes  naman,  fset  nan  men  ^ne 
SBstel  from  fjfere  b(^c  ne  do,  ne  fa  b6c  from  fajm  mynstre  :  unai^  hu 
longo  J)a3r  swd  geloerede  biscepas  sfon,  Cura  Pastaralis,  Preface. 

Uncup  may  very  likely  be  aii  absolute  participle  =  *  it  being  un- 
known,' but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  take  it  in  an  active  sense  =  *not 
knowing,'  referring  to  ic.  The  Middle  English  use  of  the  word  seems 
to  justify  this  interpretation  : — 

His  mulS  is  get  wel  uncu'S  with  pater  nostor  and  crede,  0.  E. 
Miscellany,  p.  4,  112  j  of  his  swike  he  arn  uiicu^^  ibid.  p.  16,  512; 

*  Here  dede  is  al  uncu* 
Wi*  Xat  speke*  here  mu^.'      0.  E.  Miscellany,  p.  19,  594. 

Eftsone  we  ))e  beS  uncu^e  pa  heuenliclio  kinge,  for  pat  ure  li  floJe 
him  swi^e  nnslike^,  also  he  wile  nolit  cnowe  bute  fat  fe  him  be^ 
queme  (we  that  do  not  know  the  heavenly  king  ...  he  also  will 
not  acknowledge  us),  0.  E.  Homilies,  II.  p.  45.     Cf.  unwiste. 

There  is  a  parallel  to  this  use  in  Old  Norse.  Kunnr  =  Old 
English  cu^,  is  used  in  an  active  sense : — 
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Atli  Bendi 

dr  til  Gunnars 

Jcunnnn  segg  . ,  .  (Attila  aent  once  to  Guutlier,  n  knowing,  t.  «. 
clever  man),  Edda,  Ailakvi^i,  1/3 ;  GeKri'rwatl  under  ISi'im  poti- 
tiacAxi  Pilato, — ylUJric,  Hnmilief,  II.  596/14;  hwaet  geticnode  sd 
gebntnlda  fisc,  buton  ISono  ge^fypndan  cristl  iWd.  U.  292/13;  and 
his  brdlSer  sunu  Irtacas,  yfele  geworhl  man,  Kng  to  his  n'ce,  iM((.  II. 
476/lT ;  ond  hie  fa  wurdan  hrafe  !/vfi//de  Crist  him  sealde  gesihfe, 
Bliekling  Homilies,  p.  155/5;  gelyfed  ^  believing,  alao  .^Ifrie, 
Homilies,  II.  26/32  ;  Lisea  of  Sainfs,  II.  302  ;  and  let  nyhstan  jiiet 
(ole  Ba  weard  bwb  wiB  god  foncnrbl,  pajt  he  let  faran  hajfonno  hero 
and  forhergjan  eaU  Jtiet  land,  WvJfdun,  14/2.  Cf.  ibid.  165/11 ; 
niniuiite  wteron  foreyngodB  awy&,  ac  by  djdan,  swa  heaM  ^earf  Wtee, 
ibid.  170/11. 

Middle  Eaglieh.     The  Old  Ihiglish  Hmmlies  exhibit  the  same 

jiarticiples  as  tliose  quoted  above : — 

And  fia  welle  bi-wiaten  XII.  meistur  deollen  ewilc  ha  worcn 
kinges  to  pinen  {ter  wilSinnen  fa  earmiiig  saulen  fe  fnr-gidt  weren, 
0.  E.  Homilies,  p.  41 ;  nu  leofe  brelSre  je  liabbeB  ihoi^  bwa  eteat  bi- 
won  rcste  ^xafortiulle  saule.  Hid.  p,  45  ;  he  demaB  atiSne  dom  fam 
/-rsuneaede  on  bia  efter  to-come  fet  is  on  domes  deie,  iliirL  95 ;  on 
hwan  mei  fe  mon  raodegian  fen  he  beo  wel  ifiojen  and  ipu?i{/^,  for 
be  inei  findan  fde  fe  ItcolS  bet  ipoien  and  isio^m  feno  he,  ibid.  107 ; 
bL'o  Eottea  beore  honden  ofer  Uefde  men,  and  beo  undarfongen  fene 
haliaa  gast,  ibid.  p.  91.  Cf.  unbiJe/de  man,  ibid.  II.  p.  8],  171, 195; 
he  seal  beon  Bwa  iiceorht  fet  him  mon  moto  wilS  Bpeken  and  his 
iieode  menan,  ttrJ.  II.  111. 

Tliere  are  very  iiunierous  iustances  of  participloa  of  compound 
verbs,  the  first  part  of  which  \sfor; — 

All  folic  wasa/OTTytW/, — Ormulum,  26,  26;  jiff  fatt  \.\i  forrlunged 
arrt,  Tu  cumen  upp  till  Criste,  ibid.  1380;  hwet  sculcn  horlingea  do, 
fo  swikere,  ^  formnorene, — Poema  Morale,  103.  Ct  Alio  he  weoron 
jontcoren  and  here  treothoa    forloren, — Chronicle,  ab  anno  1137. 

^E.  Homilieii,  I.  143. 
'  And  it  sol  ben  8e  laete  lid. 
Quan  al  maD-klnde,  on  wurlilu  wid, 
Sal  ben  fro  dede  to  Hup  brogl, 
And  eeli  «ad  fro  tt/orn'riyt.' 
(And  the  righteous  separated  from  the  wicked.)     Sloiy  of  Getieeis 
and  Exodus,  266  ;  foniii>onkm,^Ov,reor  MuniU,  2017  ;  forlium  (Cot- 
ton, Gbttingen,  Trinity),  forliueit  (Fiiirfax),  i/Hil.  631.5;  fonralked 
=  tired  out  with  walking, — Skeat,  Nofeti  to  Lawjlnnd,  p.  312  ;  fvr- 
tenmlred  =  tired  out  with  wandering,  ilnd. 
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Chaucer,  too,  has  several  instances  of  this  use : — 

Now  hadde  Calkas  left,  in  this  mischaunce,  Alle  unwiste  of  this 
fals  and  wikked  dede,  His  doughter, IV.  Ill,  112.  (Unwiste  =  nut 
knowing,  ignorant;)  ))ou  and  god  .  .  .  ben  knamn  wip  me  y&i  no 
)>ing  brou3t  me  to  maistrie  or  dignite ;  but  )7o  comune  studie  of  al 
goodenes,  ibid. ;  Boece,  Consolation^  14  (original :  *  tu  mihi  et  .  .  . 
deus  conscii  nullum  me  ad  magistratum  nisi  commune  bonnorom 
omnium  studium  detulisse'). 

*  0  olde,  unholsom,  and  myslyved  man  !  *  ibid,  FV.  313  =  man  of 
ill  living.  Cf.  Modern  English,  long-lv)ed ,  though  that  is  probftbly 
an  adj.  in  -ed  from  the  compound  noun  long-life :  its  t  is  long. 

Caxton's  use  of  the  past  participle  is  pretty  regular ;  there  are, 
however,  several  instances  at  variance  with  modern  use.  In  his  re- 
print of  Chaucer's  Boece  or  Consolation^  Caxton  alters  the  *  known* 
of  the  passage  quoted  above,  into  knomng : — 

(Blanchardyii)  was  remeinbred  of  it  allewayes,  Blancliardyn,  31/6; 
and  the  prouost  asecd  hyni  yf  he  was  caunsef/lled  for  to  fulfylle  the 
construction  of  that  texte,  ibid  47/12,  178/2  ;  the  lady  .  .  .  is  well 
trusted  wyth  me,  ibid.  79/1 ;  wherof  he  was  right  sore  merueyUedr- 
ibifl.  139/16,  162/7.  Cf.  I  was  wondyrde  (Harleiau  MS.,  I  won- 
dered), Hampole,  Prose  Trentises^  p.  6 ;  ba  false  and  renyed  strom- 
pet  =  renegato,  Blancliardyn^  185/31;  I  meruayllc  me  moche  how 
thou,  that  art  prudent  and  wyse  of  goodes  art  so  otierseen  and  fro 
thy  self,  for  to  dar  expose  thy  self  to  so  many  perillis  =  mistaken 
(Fumivall,  Glossary)^  Curial^  3/13  ;  whan  charlemagne  sawe  hyni 
seased  of  niawgys,  he  calkd  r()wLind«.%  Af/nion,  365/20.  Cf.  //«"", 
94/8  ;  whan  Huon  sawc  that  he  wav^  .sc^>7/(Z  of  his  home  (ed.  of  16Ul  : 
possessed). 

Malory  is,  in  this  respect  iis  in  many  others,  nearer  the  Mi<J'lle 
English  use : — 

Tlioy  are  wqtj  a,m\  for/ouyhten, — Morte  Darthur,  '6112b,  1U5/35; 
I  pray  you  in  no  wyse  be  ye  ahwwen  where  I  am,  ibul.  254/21 ; 
thcnne  lie  told  the  kyng  alle  that  batail,  And  how  sir  PalomyJes 
was  more  woyker  and  more  liurte  and  more  lost  of  his  blcxnl,  iUd. 
447/13. 

§  34.   The  Verbal  Noun. 

The  verbal  noun  in  Caxton,  with  its  functions  of  noun  and  verb, 
may  be  traced  back  lu  two  different  sources. 

[A,)  When  used  as  a  noun,  it  derives  from  the  Old  English  verbal 
noun  in  -unyy  -iny.     Instances  of  it  are  very  common  in  Caxton,  as 
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II  modern  times.     It  is  only  worth  noting  when  it  forms  part  of  a 
ompound : — 

Muste  I  nedes  deye  thus  shamefully,  wythoute  deffence  mah-i/iige  ? 
3lanchardyn^  188/31  ;  the  barons  and  knyghtes  thenne  of  a  right 
ode  wyll,  wythout  answer  nor  replye  niakyng,  in  grcte  haste  .  .  . 
rent  and  armed  hem  self,  ibid,  189/32 ;  in  thes  wordes  talki/ng^  to- 
yder,  dyd  arryue  there  foure  of  their  men,  ibid.  192/25:  Reynawde 
jke  therof  vengeaunce  vpon  Berthelot  by  good  rayson  and  that  more 
3,  it  was  his  bodt/  deffendt/nge, — Af/mon,  207/29,  566/26  ;  and  for  that 
onour  dof/ng  to  Sir  Tristram  he  was  at  that  tymo  more  preysed, 
forte  Darthur,  394/19. 

These  compounds  are  common  in  Old  and  Middle  English  : — 

Sige  forgeaf  Constantino  cyning  ajlmihtig,  domweoi^unga^ — Ele?ie, 
44;  sincweor^uiig,  ibid.  1218;  dasgweor^ung,  ibid,  1233;  dustscea- 
rung,  BlicklitKj  Ilom.^  113/29;  unriht  gitsung,  ibid,  53/21  ;  bi  his 
lo^es  ^vrixlungo,  0.  E.  Horn.,  I.  207 ;  by  liis  side  openunge,  ihid. ; 
a  his  blod  swetunge,  ildd. ;  fere  is  .  .  .  fallyng  in  blode  shedynge, 
^iers  Plowman  (Text  C),  12/282 ;  in  housing,  in  haterynge  and  in 
0  hiegh  clergye  shewyuge,  ibid,  15/76  ;  late  usage  bo  30wre  solace  of 
eyntes  lyues  redynge,  ibid.  7/87  ;  forugh  *  ibeatus  virres '  techy nge, 
bid.  10/321;  J?orw  bedes  byddynge,  ibid.  19/373;  with  herte  or 
y3te  shewynge,  ibid.  13/279;  without  any  money  payengc,  E.  E. 
VUls,  107/20  (a. D.  1436). 

The  more  modern  phrase  *the  house  is  building '^  is  not  met 
rith  in  Caxton  ;  he  has  still  a  (or  in)  preceding  the  verbal  noun  : — 

(He)  herde  the  feste  and  the  noyse  that  was  adoynge  in  the  pro- 
ostis  house,  DIanchardyn,  67/5  ;  she  wyst  not  what  she  sholde  saye 
r  thynke  therof,  whether  she  was  a  wakyng  or  a  slepe,  ibid.  152/34  ; 
nd  as  the  feste  was  a  doynge,  there  came  a  messager  .  .  .  Ayinon, 
63/7  ;  he  founde  the  chirche  of  saynte  peter  a  makynge,  ibid.  576/8  ; 
tte  the  same  oure  that  this  loye  and  feste  was  in  making  (original : 
se  faisoit'),  Blanchardyn,  67/1 ;  Morte  Darthur,  84/12,  389/7. 

(JB.)  The  verbal  noun  is  used  as  a  verb  :  then  it  derives  from  the 
»resent  participle. 

1.  Governed  by  the  preposition  in. 

We  now  use  in  in  connection  with  the  verbal  noun,  where,  in 
)ld  English,  the  simple  participle  was  preferred,  e.  g.  *ealo  drin- 
ende  o^er  sajdon'  =  others  said  in  drinking  ale,  Beoioulfj  1946.     I 

*  ?  pre8.  part,  absolute  *  they  talking.* — F.  J,  F. 
'  It  is  a  pity  that  '  is  being  built,'  iuQ.,  tend  to  displace  this  constructioD. 
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suppose  that  tn,  imitated  from  the  French,  was  grafted  upon  the  old 
participle,  so  that  it  kept  its  verbal  function.  Therefore  it  was  not 
followed  by  of,  even  in  the  earliest  periods  of  its  use  : — 

And  thei  seye,  that  we  synne  dedly,  in  schavynge  oure  Berdes^ — 
Maundeville,  p.  19 ;  he  was  a  dedly  Creature,  suche  as  God  hadde 
formed,  and  duelled  in  the  Desertes,  in  purchasynge  his  SugtynatuXj 
ibid.  p.  47  ;  and  in  bryngynge  hire  Servyse,  thei  syngen  a  Song,  ihid, 
p.  310. 

Caxton  very  often  drops  in,  as  in  Blanchardyn,  14/20,  16/8, 
18/8,  33/12,  etc.  But  even  when  it  precedes  the  verbal  noun,  it  is 
not  followed  by  of : — 

I  am  come  to  seme  her  in  kepyng  my  worship, — Blandiardtffij 
76/11  ;  and  in  tomynge  heniself  ay  en,  [they]  laydo  hande  on  their 
swerdes,  ibid,  84/27  ;  euery  man  cam  forth  to  doo  his  deuoyre,  eche 
of  hem  in  his  rowme  m  defendi/jige  the  place, — ibid.  113/4,  123/17; 
Charles  the  Grete,  26/34,  52/11,  66/34,  85/23,  163/19,  etc. 

2.  There  are  a  few  passages  in  Caxton,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
throw  a  most  interesting  light  on  the  use  of  the  verbal  noun,  both 
in  Middle  English  and  in  modern  times.  '  Most  humblie  beseekynge 
my  .  .  .  lord  to  pardon  me  so  presumyng,'  Blades,  140;  *take  no 
displaysir  on  m£  so  presuming,'  ibid.  148.  Cf.  165.  I  see  in  this 
construction  a  mode  of  expression  which  was  the  only  one  used  in 
old  times,  and  which  still  remains  in  vulgar  English  :  *  don't  mind  me 
sitting  down.' 

lu  Old  English,  as  well  as  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  old  Teu- 
tonic languages,  it  is  not  the  action  or  state  as  an  abstract,  but  the 
person  or  thing  acting,  which  is  the  subject  of  perception,  feeling, 
or  thought.  *  hac  literae  recitatae  magnum  luctuni  fecerunt '  =  tlie 
reading  of  this  letter,  Livius,  27,  29  ;  *  poena  violatae  religionis  iustam 
recusationem  non  habet'  =  for  the  violation  of  religion, — Cicero,  Z)e 
Leg.,  2,  15. 

To  this  principle  are  due  many  of  the  so-called  absolute  construc- 
tions in  the  Old  Teutonic  dialects.     See  Grimm,  IV.  873,  Q, 

It  appears  also  in  the  noun-clauses  in  Old  and  Middle  English. 
Instead  of  the  modern  abstract  sentence,  e.  g.  *  you  see  that  bo's  goin^' 
away,'  the  old  construction  is,  *  you  see  him  that  he  goes  away.*  S  • 
Old  Knrjlish  Horn.,  I.  17  ;  *  ^if  fu  hine  ise^Q  fet  he  wulle  assottic  to 
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pot  Jeofles.'    See  below,  '  Noun  Clnuses."    The  same  principlt-  oppeaw 
ulso  ill  tlie  fQJIowiug  inataaccs  illustruting  liie  older  use  ; — 

Be  fie  liiigciidutii  (during  tliy  life  tiiuc),  Bf'ximlf,  2C66 ;  be  faim 
liGgeudmii,  Beda,  2,  5 ;  To-jancj  )>n  auune  risiuddu  =  at  the  tiDio  of 
sunrise,  Old  Englwh  MifeUan;/,  m. 

•Alia  »i.tBra  bU  fcrnl  Ball  tyniie 
And  )ii(  aaJ  litat/ra  (rn  (oti  lytyng 
Til  [iB  tjuiB  0/  (w  WW  doungangynf.' 

Priekr  uf  Qmteifnff,  4777  f. 
'After  the  aunno  goyng  down.' — 6'riw/ijr,  28,  11. 

In  later  times  this  use  began  to  decay,  as  indeed  in  every  respect 
absttuction  supplanted  intuition,  and  tlie  verbal  noun  took  the  place 
o(  the  old  present  participle.  Thus  fanvtj  altera  the  instance  ijiioled 
abuve  to  'aftir  the  goyng  down  of  the  aunne.'  Cf.  Exod.  xxii.  26, 
Dev/erononnj  xi,  30.  Porhnps  we  may  aee  the  atate  of  transition  in 
tlie  following  passages  of  the  Aijenbite.  The  old  participle  is  kept  in 
its  outward  form,  hut  the  new  use,  i.  e.  the  verbal  noun,  throws  im 
aliadi!  on  Ibo  construction.  Thus  wo  have  :  '  jof  he  zuere))  fals  lie  hU 
wfflinde,'  p,  6.  '  Bo  him  wytindo '  would  answer  to  the  Old  English 
'  liRgendum  ' ;  '  bo  his  wytiiiije '  would  bo  quite  modem  (as  it  really 
occnra,  see  bchiw) ;  the  connection  of  both  gives  'bo  Am  wyttnt^e.' 
Cf-  pp.  8.  28,  37,  40,  47,  94,  etc.  The  French  has:  ■  k  son  (leur) 
escient.' 

Both  the  mixed  and  the  modem  conatruction  occur  on  p.  73, 
Ayenb.  -.  'guo  into  belle  ine  fiats  Uhhintfe :  ^t  ^ou  ne  guo  ino  ^ine 
steruiTW/e '  (original :  '  en  ton  vivant,  en  ton  morant '). 

The  extremely  free  use  of  the  verbal  noun  as  an  adjective  to  sub- 
stoulives,  which  is  characteristic  of  Elizabethan  English  ('  luidescrving 
praise,'  '  unreealling  crime'  in  Shakepere)  is  not  met  with  in  Caston. 
Perhaps  these  are  worth  noting:  'fallyng  sokenesa,'  Cluirles  tlie 
Grele,  37/28 ;  '  weepyng  teerys,'  Morte  Darthw,  338/9.  Cf.  Buon, 
219/25  ;  Luereee,  1375  ;  Cmnplaifd,  304. 

§  35.  The  Adf^eri. 

L  Derived  from  Nonna. 

(a)  In  the  Genitive  Case. 

Alonge  ^  of  longe  ^  fully,  at  length.  As  cUtmge  by  the  grace 
of  god  it  shall  be  shewed  in  thistorye  of  this  present  book,  Blanek- 
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ardi/Uf  2/G ;  (Blancliardyn)  entred  in  to  a  chambre,  hanged  wyth 
right  fayre  and  riche  tapysserye  of  the  destruction  of  Trove,  well  and 
(doiuje  f ygured,  ibid,  1 5/2 ;  his  mayster  ....  well  and  aUmge  dide 
aduertyse  the  chylde,  ihid.  15/22  ;  he  dyde  reherce  unto  blandiardyn 
al  aJomje,  how  the  royalme  of  tourmaday  was  come  to  a  doughter  full 
fayre,  ihid.  128/29. 

Of  lighte  =  lightly.  A  man  that  is  well  garnysshed  is  not  of 
lifjhfe  overthix)we,  Aymon,  106/6. 

Of  a  freshe  (a  apparently  mistaken  for  the  article)  =  anew. 
After  .  .  .  began  the  batayll  of  a  freshe^  sore  harde  and  fell, 
Ayifwn,  110/23. 

{b)  Old  Instrumental,  now  the  Accusative  case. 

Other  while  (Old  English  hwilum)  =  sometimes.  It  is  as  requesyte 
other  whyle  to  rede  in  Auncyent  hystoryes,  Blajiehardyn,  1/13 

Wonder  grete  (Old  English  wundrum).  Syr  Sadok  .  .  .  gaf 
hym  a  wonder  grete  falle,  Morte  Darthur,  532/19 ;  soo  they  hurtled 
togyders  wonder  sore, — Morte  Darthur,  433/ 1 5 ;  he  merueylled  vxmder 
gitjtely,  ibid.  459/35. 

Cttxton  has  wonderfulL  Wherof  the  good  lady  Margerys  was 
wounderfull  wroth  and  sory,  Aymon,  36/23.  Cf.  fat  feht  was  wtmder 
strong, — Layamon,  1744  ;  it  fresethe  wonder faste^ — MaundemUe,\\\ 
singe  wondir  swetly, — Gesta  Bomanorum,  334 ;  wondyr  hetry^ — ibid. 

The  old  instrumental  case  is  contained  also  in  the  foUowing 
adverbial  phrases : — 

8he  rydeth  the  lytf/l  pans  (orig. :  a  petit  pas),  Blanjchardyn,  38/ 
22  (Blancliardyn  bygan  to  ryde  on  a  good paas^ — ilnd.  40/10) ;  accord- 
yng  to  my  promyse,  I  haue  holpen  you  the  he.^fe  that  I  coude,  ihid. 
149/25  ;  but  Hie  heste  that  to  hym  was  possyhle  he  dyde  recomforte 
her,  ibid.  172/21  ;  whiche  came  rennyuge  tdl  his  myght  towarde 
Subyon,  ihid.  201/20. 

Perhaps  the  following  phrases  are  formed  after  the  same  principle, 
if  not  in  analogy  to  the  cognate  accusative  : — 

Dynadas  was  ouerthrowon  hors  and  man  a  grete  falU, — Uork 
Darthur,  401/22  ;  there  was  Kyng  Arthur  wounded  in  tlie  lyfte  syde 
a  grete  wounde  and  a  peryllous,  ihid.  412/25  ;  the  spere  wento  in  to 
his  syde  a  grete  wounde  and  a  peryllous,  iUd.  442/20. 

II.  Derived  from  Adjectives. 

Though  the  final  e  was  scarcely  more  than  a  mere  *  monumentum 
scriptionis,'  yet  there  are  very  numerous  instances  of  adjectives  used 
as  adverbs  by  means  of  (or  without)  the  old  -c. 
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1.  Before  adjectives. 

Clene, 

Ye  cam  lyke  a  niacUle  man  dene  oute  of  your  wytte,  Morte  DarthuVy 
699/16. 

Close. 

He  Ijght  fill  quykly  the  shyldo  alonge  the  breast  aud  the  helmet 
wol  cloa  laced,  Blancliardyn,  24/16. 

Exceeding, 

Whan  the  admirall  saw  her  so  exceeding  fayre  ho  was  taken  in 
loue,  Htion,  162/8i 

Hard. 

Sire  Lamorak  was  Jiard  byge  for  hym,  Morte  Durthur,  .358/2. 

Mnrceliouit. 

Thys  is  ;i  man  meruayUous  rycho,  Cliarles  the  Grefe^  42/15. 

New. 

Now  1)0  the  thre  brothcrn  newe  horsed,  Af/mon,  63/29 ;  there 
■was  a  chyldo  7iewe  dode,  Charles  the  Grefe^  37/18;  but  they  knowe 
hym  not  for  he  was  news  desgiiyaed,  MortJte  Dnrthury  636/24 ;  when 
he  sawe  that  he  was  new  horsed  agaync  he  was  ioyfull,  Huon,  291/24. 

Wonderful, 

The  duke«  Beues  had  slayne  Lohier,  the  sone  of  the  kynge 
Charlemayn,  wherof  the  goode  hidy  Margorye  was  wounffer/uJl  wroth 
and  sory,  Aginon,  36/23. 

Wood  wroth^i. 

Whan  he  sawe  a  knyght  with  liis  lady  ho  was  tcood  mrothe^ — 
Morte  Arthur,  407/12 ;  thenno  was  kynge  Marke  wode  wrothe  oute 
of  mesure,  il/id.  470/15,  487/7,  488/19,  610/13,  647/26;  (I^uncolot) 
ranne  wglde  wad  from  place  to  place,  ibid,  503/^. 

2,  Attached  to  verbs. 

Clene. 

They  made  hym  to  be  wasshod  clene, — Blnnchardyn,  148/18  ;  all 
the  estates  were  sot  and  luges  armed  clene, — Morte  Darthur,  491/33  ; 
thenno  was  sir  Palamydes  dene  forgotten,  ilnd.  553/25 ;  I  counceylo 
yow  said  the  kynge  to  bo  confessid  dene, — ilnd.  bll  1*2^,  601/8,  611/ 
10,  638/35,  647/9,  672/11 ;  he  saw  within  the  shyppo  but  one  man 
dene  aruyd,  Iluon,  447/3. 

Clere, 

(An  hand)  helde  within  the  fyst  a  grete  candel  whiche  brenned 
ryght  dere, — Morte  Darthur,  666/24. 
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Dear, 

Neuer  deth  was  so  sore  solde  ne  so  do'e  boughte  as  tliis  shall  be, 
Af/mon,  38/26. 

Fai/re. 

Nature  had  fay  re  appareylled  the  gardyne,  Blanchardyne,  122/ 
28 ;  (Rejnawd)  wento  fayr  vpon  the  folke  of  charlemagne,  Aymonj 
449/12 ;  800  they  did  saufly  and /ayre, — Morte  DaHhWy  ZlOjll ;  he 
salowed  hym  not  fayre, — ibid,  659/18, 666/35.  Cf.  Oesia  Romanarumj 
p.  3,  and  passim;  and  fayre  endyd  his  lyfe. 

Foul, 

Gerarde  of  Roussyllon  weneth  for  to  fare  fowll  wyth  vs,  Aymon, 
42/2 ;  thou  hast  borne  the  fovle  this  day  ageynst  me,  Charles  the 
Grete,  69/31 ;  my  fader  is  kyng  Bagdemagus  that  was  fotde  rebuked 
at  the  last  tumement,  Morte  Darthur,  188/8 ;  fotUe  haue  ye  mocked 
me,  ibid,  511/31 ;  haue  done/ouZe  to  yow,  ibid,  599/35. 

Incontynent, 

She  called  to  her  them  that  were  in  her  chambre  to  whiche  inem- 
fynent  she  commaunded  that  they  sholde  goo,  Blanc^rdyn,  56/16 ; 
he  shold  late  hyra  haue  it  in-contynventy — ibid,  60/4 ;  the  maystreft  dyd 
pcrceyue  incontynent  by  her  wordes  ....  ibid.  64/30,  187/1,  194/7, 
etc. ;  than  duke  Naymes  departyd,  and  incontenent  he  incoimteryd 
Chariot,  Htum,  32/14  ;  but  Huon  releuyd  hym  incontynent ^ — ibid.  56/ 
24,  etc.  Cf.  Marlowe,  Tamburlain,  52  j  Spenser,  Faerie  Queened  L 
vi  8/5 ;  ibid,  II.  ix.  1/7  ;  Peele,  AlpJionsus,  229  a. 

Late. 

Now  haste  you  thi  rewarde,  for  my  lorde  Lohyers  deeth  that 
thou  late  slew,  Ayiiion^  56/18  :  he  was  but  late  made  knyghte,  MorU 
Dnrthur,  471/15;  cf.  Blades',  p.  172.  Cf.  That  likewise  late  had 
lost  her  dearest  love, — Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  IV.  viii.  3/4 ;  ihid,  L 
il  11/2. 

Loude, 

He  smote  his  hors  wyth  the  spore  ....  escryeng  as  loude  as  he 
myght,  Blanchardyn,  170/13. 

Nere, 

I  am  myself  nere  goon,  Aymon^  565/23 ;  the  knyghtes  name  was 
called  Accolor  that  after  had  nere  slayno  kyng  arthur,  Morte  Darthur^ 
89/15. 

New. 

Tliou  newe  made  knyght  thow  hast  shamed  thy  knyghthode, 
Morte  Darthur,  108/7 ;  there  was  a  fayre  medowe  that  semed  neite 
mo  wen,  il/id.  228/17  ;  A.  M.  horses  let  to  be  new  shode,  Huon,  113/ 
10 ;  let  her  bo  bayngned  and  wesshyde  and  new  arayed,  ibid,  536/25. 
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Cf.  And  atreema  of  purple  blood  new  die  the  verdant  fields, — Spenser, 
FuMe  Queene,  I.  ii.  17. 

How  nyglie  waa  I  lost,  Morte  Darthur,  654/27. 

Passyng. 

Sir  Palamydes  dyd  passynge  wel  and  myghtely,  Mirrte  Darthur, 
557/21  (there  isiilso;)aw//7i!//y,— tWd.  543/13,  544/33).  Cf.  And  aU 
the  wyles  of  wemens  wita  (she)  knew  passing  well, — Speneer,  Faiirie 
Qiteene,  IIL  viii.  8/9. 

Kyd,  Spaiiuh  Tragedy,  107. 

Plai/ne. 

I  ware  jov/  pkti/iie, — Morte  Darl/tur,  621/34.  Cf.  By  which  hu 
saw  the  ugly  Monster  ^/aynej  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  I.  i.  14/6. 

Scarce. 

For  they  be  not  vytaylled  nears  tor  fouro  dayes,  Charles  the  Grde, 
122/3.  Cf.  Scarce  them  bad  arise, — Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  I.  iv. 
14/14,  22/8. 

S.fte. 

He  aaluod  hyni  full  aofte, — A^iton,  33/27. 

Stronge. 

Soo  stroTige  he  spored  his  horse,  that  he  wante  ajenste  Eeynawde, 
Aymon,  SG/iS. 

The  uuiiinion  adi-erb  of  negation  is  not  used  as  in  Modern 
English. 

iVe  ^  not  {preceding  the  verb)  occurs  but  quite  exceptionally : 
in  Blanchardijn  only  mj/h  =  ue  is  :— 

There  »ys  no  tongo  huiaayn  that  coude  to  yow  recounto  ne  snye 
the  grete  Borow,  Blaiiehardijn,  19/22  ;  ther  nya  ao  grete  sorowe,  but 
that  it  may  be  forgoten  at  the  laste,  ibid.  133/4 ;  ther  nys  no  tonge 
of  no  creature  mortall,  that  vnto  you  coude  telle  .  .  .  the  grete 
loye,  ibid.  148/2;  there  nys  noo  man  so  oolde  but  he  sholde  soone 
gete  hete  there,  Aymoti,  452/12, 

Here  and  there  ne  turns  up  also  before  other  verbs  :— 

Charlemagn  ne  shall  see  the  beate  tome  of  the  worlde,  Aymon, 
168/18;  I  ne  entende  but  onely  to  reduce  thnuncyent  ryme  in  to 
prose,  Charles  the  Grele,  39/6 ;  he  ne  preyeett  kyng  ne  orle,  ibid. 
42/17 ;  ne  double  ye  not  for  I  sbol  rendre  you  anone  al  hole,  ibid. 
95/11. 
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iVe  =  nor. 

I  holde  nother  castelle  ne  fortresse  of  hym,  Aymon,  25/22. 

Double  negatives  arc  very  common : — 

He  TUiuere  had  borne  noon  armee,  nor  herde  speke  therof,  BlancJi- 
ardyn,  13/24;  nor  also  had  not  seen  the  manere  and  thusage  of 
loustynge,  ibuL  14/1 ;  (Blanchardyn)  neuere  had  taken  theiatte  noo 
hode,  ibid.  15/2,  etc.  etc.  There  is  an  instance  of  four  negatives  in 
one  and  the  same  sentence.  For  neuter  daye  nor  owre  the  childe 
nianchardyn  toke  noo  fode  of  none  others  hrestis,  ibid,  13/3. 

§  36.  Prepositions, 

^  =  in  or  on. 

(He)  herde  the  feste  and  the  noyse  that  was  adoynge  in  the  pro- 
uostis  house,  Blanchardyn^  ^Ijb,  For  other  instances  of  this  kind, 
soe  Gerund.  The  prouoste  descended  a  lande  (=  on  land),  Blanch- 
ardyn, 198/30,  199/25;  Aymon,  145/30,  525/7,  529/4.  They  lepte 
a  horsbak  (=  on  horsbak),  ibid.  180/27,  183/16;  Ayman^  26/28; 
tlie  kynge  ascryed  hym  self  a  hyghe  (=  on  high),  ibid,  20/1 2 ;  he 
ilesconded  from  his  hors  a  foote,  Aymon,  35/10,  186/5,  232/29, 
490/20 ;  they  wende  that  the  cyte  had  he  sette  a  fyre  (=  on  fire), 
ibitl.  511/30,  583/9  ;  he  thus  founde  hymselfe  a  groande  (on 
grounde),  ibid,  45/1,  232/10,  564/14. 

A  is  often  =  of. 

(Ho)  cut  his  helmet  and  the  coytfe  of  stele  in  suche  manere  awyse 
(=  of  wyse)  that  the  goode  swerde  entred  in  to  the  braync,  Blanch- 
ardyUy  28/20.     Cf.  above.  Genitive. 

Against  =  upon,  towards. 

Hym  happend  ageynst  a  nyghte  to  come  to  a  fayr  courtelage, 
Morte  Darthur,  200/3 ;  (Launcelot)  ageynst  nygyt  rode  vnto  that 
castel,  ibid.  574/6. 

At  =  to. 

He  myght  not  brynge  his  entrepryse  at  an  ende,  Blanchardifn, 
41/14;  the  bloodo  ran  vp  at  her  face,  il/id,  64/16,  84/36,  176/26, 
177/7,  177/21,  188/1.  (He)  wente  wyth  all  hys  oost  at  Mountlvon, 
Ay7non,  69/14,  66/27,  79/21,  349/5,  408/1,  430/9,  496/8. 

At  =  on. 

Reynawde  toke  the  kynge  and  drewe  hym  a  lityll  atte  oo  side, 
Aymon,  146/7,  453/7. 

By  =  from,  out  of. 

(He)  laughe  at  them  by  grete  love,  Aymon,  230/25,  298/3, 
303/30. 
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By  =  in. 

(He)  emote  a  kaygbte  hij  Buche  a  wyse,  that  hs  pntte  his  spere 
thorugbe  tU(j  body  of  hym,  Aymon,  i2/15,  61/24,  304/5,  463/1. 

By  =  on. 

They  dyd  eoo  moche  liy  their  ioumeys  that  they  cam  to  sayut 

iHB,  Aymon,  156/19,  235/20,  339/32. 

By  =^  with. 

(Ho)  smote  a  knyghte  iiy  Euch(^  a  strcngtho  that  he  ouerthrewe 
Aymon,  i3/12. 

By  ia  used  altcruately  with  of  and  m'/A.  iu  passive  uonstmctiouB ; 
but  iif  prevails.  Cf.  Blanfhurtlyu,  1/15,  2/12,  11/11,  18/10,  19/3, 
42/13,  66/8,  97/35,  98/27,  101/27,  109/32,  113/34 ;  by,  1/26,  124/ 
16,  169/21;  with,  91/19,  124/U;  Ayntoit,  52/34,  53/1. 

loi-  =  in  spite  of,  ia  rare  iu  Cfuttou,  but  occurs  several  times  in 
Malory ; — 

Thia  child  wylle  not  laboure  for  me  /i/r  ony  thyng  that  my  wyf 
or  I  may  do,  Marie  Darthttr,  103/22;  I  wyll  accotnplyasha  ray 
message  for  al  your  ferdful  wonles,  ihid,  167/31,  etc.  This  use  is 
very  common  in  Elizabethan  writers.  Marlowe,  Massnrre,  3114; 
Spenser,  Fai'rie  QiWK/K,  1,  3,  24/5;  Peele,  Uld  Wiv&i'  Tale,  453,  b; 
Kyd,  SpanUh  Tragedy,  17  ;  Shakspere ;  see  Schmidt,  «.  v. 

For  =  from. 

After  she  asked  whi  they  were  departed  /i>r'  the  kyngea  conrte, 
At/mott,  36/19. 

In  =  into,  ia  still  very  frequent 

Yf  he  may  come  in  her  handea  or  in  her  power,  nooa  ahal  mowe 
saue  hym,  Blanchardyn,  43/14 ;  the  prouost  came  nyen  ?»  the  sayd 
place,  ibid.  81/16,  96/29,  105/5,  109/14,  109/24,  116/24,  etc; 
Aymon,  63/1,  159/20,  210/20;  Morte  Darthur,  252/13. 

Here  and  there  also  in  the  16th  century  :-—' 

By  rise  of  virtue,  vice  shall  grow  in  hato,  Gorbodue,  180;  how 
nst  thow  t»  this  condition ;  Bunyan,  Piltjrim'a  Proijresa,  p.  35. 
In  =  on,  is  rare. 

That  .  .  .  tn  the  crosae  aidTred  deth  and  rassyon,  Aymon,  24/20 ; 
ye  ascended  in  to  heuen  and  lofte  for  your  liyeutenant  saynt  Peter 
tlmppostle  in  erthe,  C/turles  the  Grete,  7J/27;  Marlowe,  Tmnlrur- 
laine,  760. 

■  I  think  (he  pleasure  tbej  enjoy  in  heaven 
Caonot  compare  with  kiiigly  ]ny»  in  earth.' 


Ixsxiv  Si/tUax  T.     5  ■'''■  Pffposityma. 

Cf,  Lord's  Prayer  :  Thy  will  be  ilone  in  eai  th.  Ami  ia  the  hononi  of  ■ 
»  kjn<!  he  Bwearea,— JIariowe,  Edaard  II.,  1216.  lie  is  in  En^lanJ's 
grounil,  I'Wd.  1705;  Shukspere,  Vmiis,  118;  J/trfaummej'  A'lffftCi 
Drm>,i,  II.  i.  185  ;  Trmlus,  V.  ii.  169. 

Miiugre  =  Jii  spite  of. 

(Tboy)  leddf  the  lady  by  force  to  caatel  fordo,  matilgre  Sahyon, 
mmichardyn,  8/25,  9/1,  179/24,  180/29,  180/34,  189/9  ;  Aymtm, 
86/14,  229/1 ;  very  often  ia  Malory,  and  still  in  Shakaperck 

Mnuffre  occurs  also  as  a  subatantive  : — 
They  myghte  no  Icnger  endure  the  grete  tnagre  that  Reytiawil* 
bare  to  theym  (original :  '  donimaigc '),  Ai/mon,  8G/1 6  ;  I  haue  herd 
moche  of  your  maugre  ^gojast  me,  MoHe  Daiiliur,  405/28.    So  twi 
in  Spenser ; — 

'  Ne  dceme  thy  force  bf  fortunes  doome  unjust, 
That  halh  (fiiaugre^  her  spigbt)  thus  low  me  laid  in  dust.' 

thlrU  <^nmf,  II.  v.  12/9  ;  111.  W.  39/8, 
(=  a.  curse  uponl      Morris,  Glossary  to  Spenser's  Works,  Globs 
edition). 

0/  differs  in  its  functions  from  the  modem  use  in  several  esEentiil 

1.  It  denotes  reference,  a*  to: — 

Pardoune  meo/the  nidn  and  comyn  englysbe,  2fancA(inIjni,3/3; 
the  childe  grewe  and  amended  sore  n/  the  grete  beaalt«,  ibid.  13/6; 
nf  the  tables  and  ches  playingc  and  of  giacyous  and  honeetB  talk- 
ynge,  he  passed  them  that  were  liis  elder  in  age,  iM(/.  13/19,  Mj 
dcmaandynge  of  the  bataylles  of  Troye  (=^  about),  ibid.  14/13;  tbs 
same,  15/8  ;  wel  ahapen  of  alls  niombrea,  iUd.  37/21 ;  sore  trwUrf 
of  wyttis,  ibid.  45/8,  48/31,  65/21,  97/10,  99/14,  145/30,  ett; 
Aijmon,  54/26,  64/5,  290/32,  etc. 


,  It  denotes  ci 


n  amsequenix  of: — 


(They)  iudgod  hem  bbK  right  happy  nf  a  snccessoure  legy^me, 
Blandiardyne,  12/17  ;  sory  of,  ibid.  21/4 ;  eayl  apayde  "/  (origiiwl: 
maltalontif),  ilAd.  28/13 ;  of  a  cuBtume  (=  in  consequence,  allow- 
ing), ibid.  112/32,  130/8;  he  ought  of  rayson  to  be  well  rewanlal, 
il>id.  126/6,  133/10. 

3,  0/  =  by  in  passive  const nicljona.     See  by. 

4.  It  seems  to  be  mistaken  for  on,  lymn  : — 

(Kyng  Charles)  heyng  in  his  dormytorye,  truatyng  q/'the  syde  of 
our  lord  in  grete  deuocyon  began  to  say  the  psaulter,  Charlet  i*« 
Grete,  33/32. 

>  7  by  Ibe  ill  will  of.— F. 
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This  mistake,  [imlialily  brought  about  by  a  being  equivalent  to  of 
and  on,  is  common  in  tlie  16th  century  : — 

They  began  to  elee  olio  suehe  ns  wolrle  not  beleue  of  Ihcsu  Cryst 
(ed.  of  1601  o»),  Soon,  152/24  j  the  same,  ibid.  417/30,  462/19, 
464/28 ;  I  wyll  aeud  thoe  of  ray  errand,  Sir  Oli/omi/n  faid  Sir 
Clami/dai,  494  a;  my  muster  riding  behind  my  mia tress ;  botli  if 
one  liorae,  Taming  Skreio,  IV.  i.  71;   as  when  thou  Hhouldet  l)e 

icing  of  thy  Bleed,  Greene,  Aliihonsm,  235  b. 
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On  mistaken  for  of: — 

On  hym  is  no  care,  Aymon,  62/27  ;  ahu  began  ti>  Ihyuke  on  that 
pourc  man,  diaries  the  Grete,  13/33.     Probably  aleu  the  phnwo  :  im 
lyue  :=  ulyue,  Aymon,  64/18.     See  Genitive :  he  seith  not  ryghl  on 
me,  Mofte  Darthur,  l38/:i5 — 16th  century  : — 
I*  'I  tell  you  true,  my  heart  is  Bwoln  with  wrath 

^r  Oa  Uiia  sume  thievish  villain  T&tnbarlaine.' 

■  Marlowe.  ThinliutUtiiu!,  1321). 

■  'And  lyme  may  yield  us  an  iwcasion 

Which  o»  the  auJiitn  cannot  serve  the  turn." 

Marlowe,  JeK  ••/  Malta,  47»,  1078,  2338,  4690. 
Tiie  middle  mt's  f.ice,  Lear,  IV.  v.  20 ;  ray  profit  on't,  Temped, 
I.  ii.  365,  456  ;  I'm  glad  on  \  Jul.  0«r.,  I.  iii.  137. 

Ower  =  of  :— 

Kyn^e  alymndes  knyglites  had  grete  enuyo  ouer  hym,  Blaneh- 
ardyn,  65/22 ;  right  enamored  they  were  oner  hym,  ibid.  66/25  ;  to 
tbende  ho  myght  be  auuugod  ouer  hyni,  ibid.  86/30;  Blanchardyn, 
that  gruto  alawghtur  dyde  make  ouer  hia  men,  ibid,  107/27. 

To  ^  up  to,  equal  to : — 

Sucbe  a.  worship  npparteyueth  not  to  be  doon  to  me,  for  I  am 
not  to  the  value  themf,  Blartrhardyn,  109/20. 

Tofore  ^=  before  : — 

(He)  presented  hym  selfe  to-fore  the  kynge,  Aynwn,  186/24. 

It  ia  a  remarkable  custom  in  Caxton  and  other  writora  of  the 
16th  century  lo  use,  for  variety's  sake,  two  different  prepositions  for 
the  eame  pmpose  ; — 

0  thou  free  knyght,  repleuyssheil  tnyth  proweese  and  of  grete 
wordyueaso,  Blandiardijn,  49/15  ;  she  cam  and  brought  wyth  her  a 
fayre  wliytc  coueryng  of  damaake  clothe,  whero^  she  made  the  hon 
of  blauchardyn  to  be  couered  tuyth, — ibifl.  61/7,  8;  loue  aerued  her 
v^h  a  mosee  sharp  and  sowre  yuougho  tyl  her  tost  that  i)i,to  wyt«  of  a 
louely  care,  ibid,  ^'JI\'1, 18;  (Blauchardyn)  oam  ridyng  tlirougb  tlie 
toun  accompaned  tmjth  the  prouoste  and  of  many  other  kuyghles. 


L 
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« 
ibid,  83/23 ;  the  knyght  of  whom  my  sayde  lady  is  so  soro  enam- 
oured vpon,  hath  to  his  name  blanchardyn,  ibid,  130/17 ;  Sadoyne 
sawo  their  shyppes  redy  and  well  stored  icyth  vytaylles  and  of  other 
thynges,  ibid.  1 50/28 ;  they  all  were  eten  wyth  bores  and  of  lions, 
Aymon,  52/34,  53/1 ;  Charlemayne  apoynted  not  wyth  the  foure 
sones  of  Aymon,  nor  to  Mawgys,  ibid.  68/24,  25 ;  I  shall  shew  you 
whether  I  can  do  any  thyng  wyth  the  spere  and  of  the  swerde,  iWrf. 
83/28 ;  I  am  not  a  chyld  whero/"  men  oughto  to  mocke  wyth,  ibid. 
360/12.  (He)  toke  it  and  robbed  wythall  the  nose,  the  mouth,  and 
the  oyen  of  rowlande,  and  in  like  wyse  to  all  thother  xii  peres  of 
fraunce,  ibid.  371/21,  22  ;  wysdom  desyreth  you  to  be  hys  wyf,  and 
for  to  be  queue,  Charles  the  Crete,  14/8,9 ;  it  is  the  same  of  whyche 
your  god  was  enbawmed  wyth, — ibid,  56/29,  30 ;  O  fayre  Queue  of 
Orkeney,  Kynge  Lot's  wyf  and  moder  of  sir  Gawayne  and  to  sire 
Gaheris,  and  modir  to  many  other,  for  thy  loue  I  am  in  grete  paynes, 
Morte  Darthur,  425/12 ;  and  the  begynnynge  of  the  kynges  letters 
spak  wonderly  short  vnto  Kynge  Arthur,  and  badde  hym  entermate 
tvith  hym  self  and  with  his  wyf  and  of  his  knyghtes,  ibid,  456/32, 33 ; 
thenne  by  his  aduys  and  of  sire  Sadoks  he  lete  stuffe  alle  the  townes 
and  castels,  ibid,  495/19. 

§  37.  CotijunctioTUf. 

And  used  redundantly  (compared  with  the  Old  English  and  the 
present  use),  turns  up  pi-ctty  often  in  Caxton,  as  in  other  writers  of 
the  15th  century,  and  is  not  unfrequcnt  in  Elizabethan  times : — 

And  the  tliyrd  tynie  with  a  full  gretc  licrte  she  revyled  hym, 
and  sayyng  to  hym  that  ho  was  lyko  an  houii Je,  THvet,  p.  233 ;  yf 
thow  wolt  telle  nic,  atid  I  shalle  gete  tlie  on  fallyng  to  thin  estate, 
Geda  Romanorumy  p.  173  ;  the  vertu  of  the  broclie  is  this,  that  who 
so  euore  her  hit  vpon  his  brest  late  him  tliinke  what  he  wolle,  an<i 
he  shalle  mete  fcrvvith  at  his  lilduj^e,  ihid.  p.  181 ;  forsothe,  sir, 
quod  ho,  and  1  shall  tell  you,  ihid.  202  ;  sii",  quof  he,  and  I  shall  ti'll 
you  not,  ilrid.  322  ;  whiche  boke  I  late  rcceyued  in  fienshc  .  .  .  for  to 
reduce  and  translate  it  in  to  our  maternal  and  engly«h  tonge,  Blnw:h- 
ardyUy  1/9  ;  by  my  feyth,  sayd  Reynawde,  and  >vc  vshall  delfendeour- 
solfe  also  to  our  power,  Ayinon,  235/11  ;  0,  brother  IJeynawd,  and 
what  doo  you  here,  ihid.  244/26  ;  cosin  Reynawd,  sayd  ( )gyer,  and  w«> 
shall  kepe  vs  fro  you,  ilnd.  263/11  ;  alas,  nwl  that  I  dyde  grete  harnio, 
ihid.  283/4  ;  for  the  more  that  ye  pr.iye  him,  and  the  worse  shall  he 
doo,  ihid.  330/27  ;  syre,  sayd  Kicliarde,  and  j^o  shall  see  me  anone, 
ihid.  343/22  ;  sir,  sayd  mawgis,  and  I  y«4de  me  to  you,  ihid.  357/5  ;  1 
praye  you  lete  hym  come  here  and  that  he  awake  myn  vncle  Charle- 
mague  oute  of  his  slepe,  ibid.  405/12;  wlian  he  herde  the  duke 
naymes  spekc  so,  and  it  moved  his  blade  full  sore,  ihid.  4iy/6;  I 
nouer  put  man  to  the  erthc  and  thys  hors  present,  Charles  the  Grete, 
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70/10 ;  I  requyro  the  thut  it  mEy  playsc  the  to  take  the  pjiyiiu  for  to 
reacowe  ftTid  socoure  my  loue  giiye,  and  ellia  I  a.in  a  losto  woman, 
ibid.  135/3;  alio  the  barons  cam  thyder  find  to  assay  to  take  the 
swenl,  Morie  Darthur,  42/35 :  syre  knyght,  aayd  the  other,  wliooa 
name  was  iloutzlake  of  wentland,  and  this  lady  I  gat  by  my 
prowesse  of  ariues  this  day,  ibiil.  114/23;  wylle  ye,  sayd  ayre 
Gawayne,  promyse  me  to  doo  alio  that  ye  msyo  ...  to  gete  me 
the  lone  of  my  lady.  Ye  eyre,  sayd  she,  nn'l  that  I  promyse  you, 
HHd.  160/11;  whanne  Elyiabeth,  Kyng  Melyodaa,  myat  her  lord, 
unii  she  was  iiyfihe  out  of  her  wytto,  ibiri.  273/27  ;  a  mercy  my  lord, 
sayd  she,  and  I  shalle  telle  yoa  alle,  iUd.  275/33 ;  wel,  said  the 
Kyng  Melyodaa,  and  therfor  shal  ye  hane  the  Inwe,  ibid.  275/35 ; 
but  their  horses  he  wold  not  sufire  Lis  aqnyers  to  medle  with,  mid  by 
cause  they  were  knyghtes  eirauut,  ibid.  442/39 ;  telle  me,  said  palo- 
mydcs,  itwl  in  what  innnere  was  youre  lord  alayne,  ibid.  518/31 ;  and 
therfore  ye  may  ho  sory,  said  aire  Tristram,  of  your  vnkyndely  dedea 
to  80  noble  a  kynge.  And  a  thynge  that  ia  done  may  not  be  Tndoue, 
aayd  PalomydoB,  ifiid.  542/29;  sir  knyghtc,  said  she,  and  ye  wille 
ensure  me  by  the  feyth  that  yo  owe  vnto  knyghthodu  that  ye  shallo 
doo  my  wytle  .  ,  .  and  I  ahalle  bryngo  yow  vnto  that  knyght,  ibid. 
653/12;  syi  and  I  wille  doo  hit,  sayd  sir  launcolot,  ifmC  668/9; 
thenne  had  the  kynge  grete  joye,  and  dresayng  hym  to  sytte  up,  awl 
toke  the  swcrde  by  the  pomel,  Melnaine,  153  16 ;  and  ^nne  gaf  hym 
the  Bwerd  ayen,  and  thus  makyng  his  wounde  opend,  and  out  of  it 
ranne  blood,  ibiil.  153/^2 ;  by  my  feyth,  said  thenne  Anthony,  and 
I  accorde  theninto,  ibid.  217/10  ;  sens  he  was  aduortesyd,  that  with 
kepyng  his  tonge  fro  epekynga  he  inyght  abrege  hya  ioi'ney,  and 
he  sayde  that  surely  ho  wolde  that  way,  Huon,  64/24  (ed.  of  1601 
□mite  and) ;  syr,  quod  themperour,  and  he  shal  derely  abye  it,  ibid. 
305/27. 

QorbodtH'.  >Loe,  this  is  all  ;  uow  tell  niP  your  adui«e. 
Arotttit.  And  (his  ii  mucb,  acil  imketb  great  aduise.'     ffarbnduc,  146 ; 
'  Warre  would  he  haue  1  and  ho  Hhall  faauo  it  so.'     ibid.  G80  \ 
Barahat.  '  TIaply  (the  Tarlis}  come  for  neither,  but  to  pa^  along 
Toivniila  Vcniot  hy  (he  Adriatio  bub  ; 
With  whom  they  have  attempted  many  times, 
But  uerer  could  effect  tbeit  straca^em. 
Jem,  And  very  wisely  Kaid.     It  may  he  bo.' 

.  ,      ,  ,  .    ,  Slarlowe,  Jem  of  Malta.  205 ; 

'  In  Bho  SO  fair!  ' 

And  ma(chles3  beautiful.'     ibid.  617. 
'  0  earth-mettled  villains,  and  no  llebrows  born  I 
And  will  you  basely  thus  snbtnit  younwlvpa 
To  leave  your  goodn  to  their  arhitrameut? '     i/'id.  310 ; 
'  Wall,  yet  the  old  prorerbe  to  disprove  I  purpose  to  begio, 
Which  always  !iaith  that  cowardly  hearts  Tair  Iniliea  never  win  : 
Shall  I  not  Julia  win,  and  who  hath  a  cowardlier  hcartT' 

Sir  Clyanum  and  Sir  Climydtt,  60T,  a  : 
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Kendal.  '  Thou,  how  nrt  thou  a  geatleman  I 

Jenkin,  And  Buoli  U  my  master.'    Qreene,  Oeorge-it-Or»at»,iS\i 
BamUt.  '  Will  the  king  hear  tWa  pteee  of  work  T 

Pel.  And  tbe  qaeen  too.'     Hamlet,  III.  ii.  S3 1 
CiiH.  '  This  rudeDesB  is  s  Muoe  to  bis  good  wit 
Bmt.   And  Bo  it  In.'     Jvliiii  Catar,  L  ii.  307. 

Also  nighe  as  I  can.  Blade*,  132. 

jIb  =^  aa  if,  ia  very  common  : — 

Lepyng  alwayo  here  and  there,  as  hors  and  nian  had  fowgtheii  i 
thayet,  Blandiardyn,  A^jl ;  her  gowne  that  ehe  had  on  was  thoret 
changed  at  grete  shoure  of  rayne  Lad  come  doune  from  the  beueoi, 
ibid.  43/17  ;  after  thya  fortune  I  haue  bon  syn,  as  force  compellji 
me  therto,  eeruaunt  vnto  a  kyngo  Barasyn,  ae  I  had  hen  one  of  Uieyin, 
ibid.  133/31 ;  ho  amoto  ypou  hia  enmyoa  as  it  liad  be  the  thonJer, 
ihid.  169/2  ;  he  hewe  the  saraaius  ae  tbey  had  ben  wythonte  hamey^ 
Aymon,  137/20 ;  (he)  kept  hymself  slyll  like  ut  he  liad  bea  doed, 
ibid.  179/11. 

Still  frequent  in  Elizabethan  anthors : — 

'  And  tickt  her  lilly  hnnda  with  fawDlng  tong, 
A>  ha  her  wronged  ionoceDce  did  weet.' 
Bpeoaer,  l-atrie  Qitcene,  I.  iii.  6/3.     Cf.  iftirf.  L  v.  20/0;  HI  L  fl/S; 
'  I  hope  our  credit  io  the  cuetom  house 

Will  aerve  as  well,  ai  I  nere  prenmt  there.' 
Marlowe,  Jeic  of  Malta,  91.     For  Sbaktpere,  eee  Schmidt,  t.  c 

As  ia  used  redundantly  before  other  con j auctions  and  adverbt  in 
Malory : — 

I  wist  it  vere  soth  that  ye  say  I  ehold  do  auchc  peryllons  deda  i* 
that  I  wold  slee  my  aelf  to  make  the  a  lyiir,  Marie  Unrthur,  84/3" 
fiwaito  vpon  me  a»  to  mom  secretely,  ibid.  287/22 ;  I  wille  be-redy 
to  mome,  ibul.  311/4 ;  for  as  that  same  day  this  lady  of  the  lake 
knowe  wel  that  kynge  arthur  shold  be  slayne,  ibid.  361/35;  In 
charged  the  lady  of  the  lake  not  to  discouer  his  name  as  at  that 
tyme,  ibid.  362/22 ;  nay,  said  sire  Taloniydos,  as  att  this  tj-me  I 
wille  not  luste  with  that  bnyght,  ilnd.  382/23  ;  for  us  to  mome  th* 
greto  tumement  shalle  bo,  ibid.  3H3/23 ;  that  ahalle  ye  not  weto  «« 
at  this  tyme,  ibul.  408/22  ;  ye  shalle  not  wete  as  at  this  time,  ihO. 
413/10. 

Both  (postponed)  ^  aa  well,  alao  occiira  in  Morle  Dcrrtliar,  not 
only  in  order  to  connect  two,  but  more  persons  and  things  : — 

I  am  Bore  hurte  and  he  bo/he, — ibid.  134/10  ;  ho  anole  »jf 
galahautyne  ou  the  helme  that  his  nuat:  hrasttt  out  on  blood,  and 
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eeiys  slid  monthe  hothe,~~ihid,  1 92/5 ;  for  my  bors  and  I  beii  fresahe 
bot)ic,—iUil.  323/20;  now  I  wil  Buy  vnto  you  aud  to  hym  balb,~ 
ibid,  349/3  ;  fols  treosoti  hast  thou  wroujt  and  hu  huth, — ibid.  403/31. 

Eke  (Old  English  eiic)  =  also  :— 

eke  haraoys,  Blani-Jtai-dyit,  GO/21  ;  I  shall  delyucre  you  bore,  aud 
wherof  his  aon  and  eke  Blanchardyit  camo,  ibiil.  126/13. 

Ne  =  nor,  see  '  Adverbs,'  p.  Ixxvii. 
Nor — uUii  ^  nor — either ; — 

For  not  a  peny  he  woldc  taka  of  it,  n<rr  his  brethem  ahn, — 
AymoH,  145/7. 

5o  =  if  L— 

Yf  nedea  I  sbal  doy,  I  wore  of  it  all  well  conteut,  soo  thnt  it 
were  in  the  absence  of  her,  Blanehardyn,  188/23 ;  I  shall  now  quytu 
you  and  release  vnto  you  all  tbe  servyse  that  ye  owe  mo,  to  you  and 
to  your  eyres  for  eTennore,  mo  that  ye  will  Utke  Riclturd,  the  sone  of 
Ayiuou,  ami  see  that  he  be  haufjed,  Aynvm,  324/7 ;  I  will  not  take 
your  yeldyng  vnto  nie,  But  so  that  ye  wylla  yelde  you  vuto  ayr  Kay 
tho  Seneacbal,  Morle  Durihur,  300/32  ;  I  wille  ryde  with  you  no 
that  ye  willo  not  rebuke  this  knyght,  ibid.  348/32. 

Thia  oee  ia  also  frequent  in  Elizabethan  authors  : — 

'  So  now  the  mighty  omperor  henni  of  you. 
Your  highnesa  neeils  not  doubt  but  iu  abort  time 
He  will  .  ,  ,  reilijHiQ  jou  from  this  litadly  servituda.' 

Marlowe.  Tamburlaiite,  1011 ;  ibid.  3839  ;  Ibuitut,  13U4  ; 
Jen  nf  Malta,  189  \  ibid.  190. 

Than  —  then  =  when  (Old  English  '&oiine) : — 

Thenno  Brastias  saw  his  folawe  ferd  so  with  al,  he  smote  tho 
duke  with  a  epere  that  bora  and  man  fell  doutie,  Morte  Darthur, 
54/2 ,  than  Sjtb  Tor  was  rcdy  he  mounted  vpon  hia  horsbak  and 
rode  afUir  the  knyght,  ihul.  109/30  ;  thenne  the  duke  sawe  he 
myghte  not  escape  the  deth,  he  cryod  to  his  sones  and  char;^d  them 
to  yelde  them,  ibid.  lo5/4 ;  and  Iheime  BL-aumajns  sawe  hym  boo 
well  horsed  and  armed,  thenne  ho  alyghlo  douno  and  armed  hym, 
ilnd.  22:2/26. 

Than  =  than  that,  than  if : — 

For  1  had  leuer  that  ye  were  confused  and  dysmonibrod  than  I 
ahold  take  armea  or  hors  for  to  luate  lyke  as  ye  say,  Ohurlen  the 
Grete,  43/17  ;  and  yf  thou  baue  broughte  Arthurs  wyf,  d.nmd 
Gwciieuer,  he  shall  be  gladder  than  thow  haddest  guyen  to  him  half 
frounce,  Morte  Darthur,  167/34;   now  am  I  better  ploasyd,  aayo 
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Pryamus,  thun  thou  liaddest  gyuen  to  me  all  the  prouynce  and 
parys  the  ryche,  iHd.  178/2 ;  I  had  leuer  to  haue  ben  torn  with 
wylde  horses  than  ony  varlet  had  wonne  such  loos,  tV/ic/.  1 78/4. 

Til  at  y  like  the  Greek  ori,  is  often  used  to  introduce  a  direct  speech 
(oraiio  recta),  so  that  it  is  equal  in  value  to  the  modem  colon  : — 

He  sayd  full  angerly  to  the  sty  ward,  thai  *  to  an  euyll  owre  hath 
your  hidy  ben  so  madde  as  to  mary  her  self  to  a  ladde,  a  straunger.' 
Blamihardyn,  184/9  ;  (Merlyn)  late  wryte  balyns  name  on  the  tonibe 
with  letters  of  gold,  that  here  lyeth  balyn  le  Saueage,  Moj'te  Darthur^ 
dS/35 ;  [h^w  in  the  same  function  occurs,  ibid.  84/7 ;  (the  kynge) 
wrote  the  names  of  them  bothe  on  the  tombe,  Hoto  here  lyeth 
launceor  the  kynges  sone  of  Irlond,  that  at  his  owne  requeste  was 
slayne  by  the  handes  of  balyn.] 

That  often  replaces  other  conjunctions  in  compound  clauses, 
especially  wJien ;  this  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  French  *  que  *  in 
the  same  function  : — 

Wlien  they  of  the  cyte  had  seen  the  manere  and  the  rewie  of 
their  enmyes,  and  that  all  wyth  leyser  they  had  seen  their  puyssance 
and  tlieir  manere  of  doynge,  The  Captayne  and  the  prouoste  of  the 
towno  dyde  ordeyne  a  strohge  and  a  bygge  worde,  Blanchardyn, 
58/17 ;  when  he  knewe  and  that  he  was  aduertysed  by  his  sone  .  .  . 
he  was  al  ynougli  content,  ibid,  126/10 ;  and  tchari  she  sawe  that  by 
no  manere  of  meanes  she  myght  not  tourne  ne  chaunge  the  corage  o( 
her  cruel  fader,  And  that  she  herde  hym  saye  blame  of  her  god  .  .  . 
she  by  gretc  wratli  sayd,  ibid.  186/9;  and  whan  the  nyght  was 
passed,  and  that  royiiawd  was  vp  ho  went  here  and  there,  Aymm, 
434/23 ;  and  inluoi  tho  tables  were  take  vp  and  that  overi  man  hail 
eten  at  his  ease,  tln*v  wonte  to  their  waixle,  ihid,  463/27 ;  and  \rlum 
the  morowe  came  niid  tlud  mawgys  had  his  newe  sloppe  and  his 
hode  he  toke  his  paisttir,  ihid.  467/9. — And  after  that  the  workewas 
ended,  and  ihat  all  tlieir  enmyes  were  tixken  or  slayu,  tliey  brought 
hym  and  entred  wythin  the  cyte,  Maruhardf/riy  195/26  ;  fi/ter  that 
Sadoyne  was  crowned  to  be  kynge,  and  that  he  had  arcliyeued  and 
niadu  all  his  ordonnaunces  .  .  .  Blanchardyn,  his  felawe,  dysposeJ 
liim  self  for  to  retourne  aycn  towanl  Tormaday,  ibid.  196/22. — So 
began  he  to  be  ful  of  tlioughte  and  all  annoyed  of  hym  self  by  rau-^e 
he  was  not  armed  tyl  his  })lesure,  and  thfd  he  myght  not  yssue  out, 
ibid.  r)l)/30 ;  they  shoMo  make  thoini  gode  chere  of  suche  goodes  as 
god  liad  lent  hem  :  ht/  cau><H  they  semod  to  be  knyghtes,  and  tlmi  it 
was  sore  Lite  to  ryd«'/  eny  ferther,  and  that  noo  honsyng  nor  no 
ri'trayt  was  nyghe,  ibid.  204/27,  28  ;  thother  laborers  had  so  grel^ 
enoy  bt/  cmisa  ho  dido  better  his  devour  than  thei,  and  that  he  was 
bettor  loved  than  thei,  AymuUy  blbjl^. 
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That  is  used  tautologically  : — 

None  can  telle  it  yon,  bycause  tliat  it  (the  beaulte)  was  so  gretc, 
that  god  and  nature  had  nothyng  forgoten  there,  BlanehardyUj  13/7  ; 
it  is  bycause  that  he  is  a  straunger,  ibid,  91/20 ;  I  shall  now  quyto 
you  and  relesse  vnto  you  all  the  servyse  that  ye  owe  me  .  .  .  for 
evermore,  soo  that  ye  wyll  take  Richard  .  .  .  and  see  that  ho  be 
hanged,  Aymon,  Z^ijl ;  ye  knowe  how  longe  that  he  hath  dammaged 
vs,  ibid,  402/14 ;  me  thynketh  that  wo  oughte  to  avenge  vs  vpon 
hym,  sith  that  we  have  hym,  ibid,  402/16;  ye  wote  well  that  I  left 
him  by  cause  that  peas  shold  be  made,  ibid,  i(yJl2Q ;  I  am  wol 
admeruaylled  fro  whens  that  cometh  to  the  suche  presumpcion 
Charles  the  Grete^  53/13 ;  for  it  is  longe  sythe  that  they  haue  ony 
thynge  holpen  vs,  ibid,  140/30. 


XL    SYNTAX  OF  THE  SENTENCK 

§  38.  Concmd, 

The  first  rule  of  every  syntax,  namely,  that  a  finite  verb  agrees 
with  its  subject  in  number^  is  very  often  sinned  against  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  English  language. 

{A,)  The  slightest  violation  of  grammar  is  the  construction  of 
collective  nouns  with  predicates  in  the  plural  (/cara  avvttriv).  Of 
this  concession  made  by  grammar  to  logic,  there  are  instances  from 
Old  English  down  to  our  own  day  : — 

Old  English  :  paet  folc  saet  .  .  .  and  arison.  Exodus,  xxxii.  6  ;  se 
here  sw6r  faet  hie  woldon,  Chronicle,  921 ;  pin  ofspring  sceal  agan 
heSra  fe6naa  gata,  Genesis,  xxii.  17.  (March,  Comparative  Gram,, 
§  402.) 

Middle  English :  ))at  israelisshe  folc  was  walkende  toward  ierusa- 
lem  on  swinche,  and  on  drede,  and  on  wan  rede,  and  J>o  wile  wa^ 
hersum  godes  hese.  Ac  efter  ))an  f e  hie  wereu  wuniende  in  ierusalem 
,  ,  .  \q  hie  forleten  godes  lore,  O.  E,  Homilies,  II.  51.  ^is  wird 
of  engeles  metten  him,  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodiis,  1790. 

'  And  eMrilc  on  ^at  held«7»  wi%  him, 
*o  wuritfw  mire,  and  swart,  and  dim.' — ibid.  285. 

*  And  als  ilkan  for  sere  resuu 

Cora  for  to  mak  }pair  orisun.' — Cursor  Mundi,  10,222. 

'That  all  the  folk  schuln  laughen  in  this  place.' — Chancer^  II.  231. 

*  And  saugh  wel  that  hire  folk  weren  al  aweye.' — ibid.  IV.  201. 

'  The  rcmenaunt  were  anhanged,  more  and  lesse.' — ibid,  IIL  84.. 
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Thie  uee  ia  ram  in  Caxton.  '  People,  folk,'  are  followed  bj  b 
aingular  verb,  e.  g.  Aymon,  38/12,  100/19;  the  plnrul  ia  an  escep- 
tioa,  e.  g.  Aymuii,  70/26  :  '  what  are  this  folket' 

{B.)  Plural  nouiia,  or  several  nouns  joined  together  by  a.  copn- 
lativo  conjunction,  take  a.  Hin^^lar  predicate.  This  striking  iit^b- 
larity  crops  up  very  early,  and  is  very  frequent  in  the  I5th  century, 
and  in  the  time  of  Shakspere  :— 

Moren  and  wilde  (U)uni  wa»  his  mute,  0.  E.  Ilt'milie^s,  II,  130: 

Mgl.'— Story  of  Gen.  and  Exed.,  10 : 
'  For  loai  aundri  spechCE  rUen.' — ibtd.  668  ; 
'  JSor  was  laid  adam  and  eua,' — ilnd.  SIT  ; 
'  AI!e  hia  wundrea  Jiat  he  AoY,  it  ^urch  (leiie  rend.' —  3^  i^Mfim  if 

Out  Lord.  \.m{,Old  BiiglUh  MUctOaitf,  39). 
'  Alia  hia  wundrea  ^at  he  do^,  it  [rnrch  fteae  quede.' — il>id.  1.  3M. 

(he)  Et«nj  into  heuene  )iet  is  aboue  die  asep}«  ^et  ys  ine  heunu^ 
Ayenhite,  p.  tl  ;  fo  nejende  article  and  fe  |iri  laate  bolonge))  to  fa 
holi  goat  and  ia  follich,  p.  13. 

Si^en  |ra  sege  and  ^e  assaut  mih  sescd  at  Troye,  Sir  Gaaayn,- 
1. 1 ;  out  tftk  the  forsayd  matyns  bokys  thnt  is  bequethe  to  Thotnn 
my  aone,  5/14  ;  Early  Engliek  WilU.  r>jU  ;— the  hole  goodia  thalii 
my  owne,  92/12;  Jjia  eg  the  dettia  Jiat  m  [h^owj-Bge  to  me,  39;M 
(Eauex,  ab.  HI  7);  the  80  mark  fe  whicbe  w  in  Tliomae  Hftnr(d« 
hand,  44/12  ;  forto  diapende  the  goudis  that  ea  therin,  71/2 ;  On  ll« 
finger  iBas  wretyn  wordw  t  '  percate  hie,"  Gesta  Rajnaiionim,  p.  7. 
{Jf.  Znpitza,  note  to  Guy  of  WarwicJ(,  I.  298. 

Caxton.  The  kyng  Alymodes  and  alio  his  ooat  ira»  nght  >af 
affrayed,  Dlariehunlyn,  119/29;  here  is  ix  li  of  money,  Ayma^. 
332/7 ;  here  ia  gret*  mer»eylles.  ihid.  444/31 ;  Such  II.  brethnuX* 
i«  kyng  Ban  and  kyng  bors,  Mori«  Darthur,  S7/38 ;  theiB  ben  but 
fewe  now  lyuynge  that  is  so  myghty  na  hn  is,  ihid.  241/22;  b« 
arryned  tip  in  Irland  euen  faat  by  a  castet  where  the  kynge  and  ll« 
quene  'can.—ilti'l.  285/9 ;  there  icax  slain  that  morowe  tyde  s  M  gooi 
luennya  bodyes,  ihid.  53/12. 

Tliere  are  many  instiinces  of  this  freodom  in  the  literature  I'f  tbi 
16th  century: — 

There  w  more  noblfr  portea  in  Koghuid,  Attdrerc  Boonlt,  p.  l^Oj 
there  ia  at  Hath  certain  watcra,  ihid. ;  the  olde  noble  the  Anngels  nw 
the  halfe  ftaiigela,  is  fine  golde,  p.  121 ;  in  Cornwall  m  two  spccli 
p.  123;  in  Wales  iV  used  tliase  two  atallicions  matters,  p.  127;  ] 
in  Ireland  is  stupendous  thingea,  p.  133 ;   XVUI  Scotish  pent  it 
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worthe  an  Eiiglysshc  grote,  p.  137;  liie  mountains  in  very  baryn, 
ji,  160;  t!ie  t,Teator  ts  tlie  flnJs,  i>,  161;  there  is  many  great 
mountains,  p.  165.     Cf.  171,  172,  185,  191,  195,  208,  245. 

There  kok  many  Dukee,  Erlee,  and  barons,  Huon,  I.  2/22  (eJ.  of 
1601  :  were  assembled);  there  w(t»  lenynge  in  wyudowca  ladye  uud 
dftmeaels,  iUd.  38/28  (ed.  1601 :  wi-re) ;  there  was  present  in  the  feld 
lordea  and  knyghtes,  43/4.  Cf.  90/19, 115/19, 126/30, 156/6, 157/9, 
167/3,  210/24,  313/25,  335/25,  371/13,  388/29,  390/6,  394/21,  413/ 
15,  414/23,  422/11,  423/4,  471/22,  472/19,  473/31,  555/23,  29,  589/ 
24,  605/28. 

'  Wliflt  shooting  is,  bow  maoy  kioilu  there  it  o(  it— is  totda.' — 

Ascliiun.  TBxi>p\.  31. 
'  Both  the  moBtar  and  rular  of  the  slerno  y<  wyse  and  exports.' — 

Starktv,  England,  eto.,  p.  67,  L  1071. 
'  See,  DiccoQ,  't  was  not  so  well  irsBheii  Qiit  seven  year,  as  iab  neeeo.' — ■ 

Qaiitmer  Gurton,  193. 
'Thcrn  it  five  trumps  besides  the  queen.' — ibid.  199. 

•  What  need*  these  plaints  ?  '—Xuct'darui,  232, 
'  What  needs  these  words !  '—ibid.  233. 

'  Here  ii  four  angels  for  you.' — Greene,  LaBking-Qla»,  125,  a. 
'  Here  it  twenty  angels.' — ihid. 
'  Each  others  eqiiall  puisaaunce  envies, 

And  throug  tlieir  iron  eides  with  oruell  eplas 

Duet  aeke  to  percc.' — Spenser,  fhlrie  Qittene,  I.  ii.  17.  4/6. 
'  He  had  yet  lived,  whose  twelve  labonrs  displayi 

His  endless  fame,  acd  yet  his  honour  spreads.' — Taiicred,  I.  iil. 
'  BereV  your  thirty  sliillinKs.' 
'  Our  neighbours,  that  were  woont  to  quake 

And  tremble  at  the  Peneso  Moaarkes  name, 

Now  siti  and  liughi  our  regiment  to  akome.' — 

Marlowe,  Tambvrlainf,  115. 
*,.....  about  their  necka 

Hangj  masnic  ohnines  of  golde  .  .  .'- — ihid.  314. 
'  Whose  Qery  cyrdea  beare  enoompassed 

A  heaven  of  lienvenly  bodies  in  their  Spheares 

That  guiiie*  Uia  steps  and  actions  to  the  throne." — iAW.  464. 
<  Waa  there  suoh  brrtlircn,  sweet  Ueander,  aay  I ' — ibid.  (>67, 

•  What  satei  my  other  friends  7 '—iiiii.  768. 
'  Upon  his  browes  was  pourtraid  vgly  death. 

And  In  his  eies  Che  farie  of  his  hart. 
That  sbifuf  as  Comets,  mfuncing  reueng. 
And  cast)  a  pale  compieiion  on  his  obeeka.' — Ond.  I0S4/fi6, 
■  for  Wil  and  Shall  best  Qttetb  TamburUin, 
Whose  smiling  stars  giiie<  him  aaiured  hope.' — ibid.  1136. 

•  What  is  beauty,  saifA  my  sufferings,  tbea  ?  ' — ihid.  1941. 
'Now  shame  and  duly,  loue  and  fearu  presentji 

A  thousand  sorrowes  to  my  martyred  soulo.' — ibid.  2106, 
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*  My  lord,  such  speeches  to  our  princely  sonDes 
Dismaiex  their  mindes  before  they  come  to  prooue 

The  wounding  troubles  angry  war  aflfoords.' — ibid.  2646. 

*  from  Trebizon  in  Asia  the  lesse 
Naturalized  Turks  and  stout  Bythinians 
Came  to  my  hands  full  fifty  thousand  more, 

That,  fighting,  knowe<  not  what  retreat  doUi  meane.' — ihid,  8538. 

'  See  now,  ye  slaues,  my  children  stoops  your  pride 
And  leadx  your  glories  sheep-like  to  the  sworid  I ' — ibid.  3748/49. 

'  Distrest  Olympia,  whose  weeping  eies 
Since  thy  arriuall  here  beheld  no  Sun, 
But  olosde  within  the  compasse  of  a  tent, 
Kskih  stain'd  thy  cheekes,  and  made  thee  look  like  death.* — 

«^u2.  8888. 

*  The  Humidum  and  Calor,  which  some  holde 
Is  not  a  parcell  of  the  Elements.' — ibid,  4477. 

*  Sometimes  like  women,  so  unwedded  maidea, 
Shadowing  more  beautie  in  their  ayrie  brows, 

Then  ha«  the  white  breasts  of  the  queene  of  Lone.' — 

Marlowe,  Ihustns,  ed.  Breymann,  149  (B). 

For  Shakspere,  see  Abbott,  §  335. 

The  instances  with  -8,  and  -th,  however,  may  be  also  explained 
ns  remnants  of  Northern  and  Southern  enduigs. 

§  39.   Co-ordination  instead  of  Subordination, 

It  is  a  well-known  characteristic  feature  of  poetical  style  to  use 
sentences  as  co-ordinate  ones,  which,  logically,  stand  in  the  relation 
of  subordination.  But  Caxton's  prose  also  exhibits  several  striking 
instances  of  this  use.  Two  principal  sentences  are  asyndetically 
joined  together,  where  we  should  expect  a  principal  sentence  and  a 
subordinate  clause : — 

Whan  he  see  Blanchardyn,  that  all  prest  was  to  fumyshe  hys 
enterpryse,  gaffe  to  hymselfe  grete  meruaylle,  and  praised  hym  but 
litell,  he  asked  hym  of  whens  he  was.  Blanchardyn  ajisirerdy  that  for 
no  drede  nor  fere  that  he  had  of  hym  he  shuld  kepe  his  name  from 
hym,  BlanchardyUy  84/3 ;  whan  the  sarrasyns  saw  the  kynge  of  the 
gyauntes  dede  they  were  sore  frayed  and  gretly  abashed,  for  in  hvni 
was  alio  their  hope,  tltey  fled  toxcard  their  tenies  as  faste  as  ihet/ 
myght.  Blanchardyn  and  they  of  Tormaday  pursued  them,  ibid. 
87/14, 15 ;  Sadoyne  behelde  the  pucell  beatryx  that  so  gentyl  was 
and  so  odly  fayr,  he  enhracefi  and  Ifyssed  her,  sayeng,  ibid.  143/21. 
Cf.  33/2,  39/16,  141/25,  168/24. 

In  the  prose  of  the  sixteenth  century  I  noticed  this  us©  only  in 
Bemers : — 
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So  he  went  to  liys  lodgyng  sorowfull  and  ia  gretc  dyspleaaure, 
find  tliaii  lie  iniagyned  and  stmlyod  on  the  mnter,  and  howe  to 
bryiige  ahout  bis  inter]jryae  ;  than  ho  Jcparted  fro  hys  lodgyng,  and 
went  to  Chariot  th«  kytiyus  soue,  with  whomo  ho  v/as  ryght  pryuoy; 
he  founde  hyiu  ayttyng  on  a  ryche  cuuche  with  u  youye  knyght, 
Huoii,  13/3 — B;  thua  tlioy  2  brethemo  departyd  anJ  kyeayil  theyr 
mother,  sore  wopyiige,  Thua  they  toko  tlioyr  hoi'sos  and  theyr 
compaitys,  tW((.  14/3,  i  ;  Chariot  iMoia  agaynst  the  2  htelhem  j  the 
Abbot  of  Cluiiy  saw  Chariot  cotnmyngc  al  arniydo.  Had.  19/13,  14 ; 
fts  they  lokyd  in  to  the  aee  they  epyed  a  shyppe  charged  with  3xx 
paynemes,  and  grete  ryohea ;  then  Gerames  saw  how  the  ahipp  was 
comraynge  to  that  porte,  then  he  sayd  to  his  company,  ayra,  lett  va 
go,  ibid.  129/11,  12.  (But,  jwrhups  ia  this  taae  then— then  answeie 
to  Old  English  'Smme—'SoHiie  —  when,  then.)  Of.  134/20.  149/ 
6—9, 152/16,  185/3,4,  ^03/1,  373/8,  207/4,  313/25,  381/24,  388/2. 

§  40.  Noun  Clames. 

(A.)  The  Subject  Clause,  which,  in  Modern  Ijiglish,  is  introduced 
by  thai,  turns  up  very  frequently  in  the  shape  of  on  Aocusiitive  in 
connection  with  an  Infinitive.  'It  is  better  a  man  wysely  to  be 
Btille,  than  folyeshly  to  speke,'  CItarlee  the,  Grete,  93/5,     See  §  30. 

{B.)  Much  more  interesting  is  the  difference  in  the  construction 
of  the  Object  Clause.  Compare  tlie  following  two  sentences :  '  And 
God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good '  (Genesis,  i.  4) ;  '  You  see  that  1 
am  composed'  (Bickens,  Dombei/  and  Son,  iii.  9). 

Logically  speaking,  the  two  constructions  are  eqnivalent;  but 
psychologically,  how  diOcrent  is  the  idea  which  they  represent  I  In 
the  fifflt  case  the  sentence  expresses  an  abstract  result ;  in  the  second, 
the  verb  see  haa  a  concrete  object,  in  which  a  cctLain  attribute  ia 
perceived. 

The  former  way  of  expression  is  the  older  aa  well  as  the  more 
intuitive,  and  it  crops  up  very  often  in  Early  English,  though  the 
more  modem  one  aoenis  to  have  crept  in  at  a  very  early  period  ; — 


:  Ic  fat  gfih/ro,  ]i'et  (lis  ia  hold  weorod,  B.:oicuI/.  290 ; 
We  btet  geh/rdon  Jiiirh  hiUige  In^c,  ftet  ^ow  ilij'hten  goaf  ddm  un- 
aoyndne,  Elene,  364.     Cf.  853. 

Middle  English:  Gif  {tu  kine  is^e  ^  he  wulle  asottie  to  fea 
deofles  bond  send  to  his  werkes.  )iet  {lU  hiue  lettest.  Old  English 
HotiiUimi,  I.  17 ;  he  seal  aoSfcste  men  setten  him  to  irefen.  and  for 
godes  eie  hbban  his  Uf  lightlicho  and  boon  on  ert'eSnesso  tmred  and 
edmod  on  stilnesse.  and  liis  o/sjiringe  tie  ipauie  pet  hi  beon  unHghi- 
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wue  (niid  eliall  uot  suSer  liia  olTspriiig  to  be  untiglitoous),  QAi. 
r.  115; 

'  fu!  wel  |)u  ms  isuie  ^uh  )>u  atilla  were. 
iffMi-  ii-iS  waa  aod  Awfl(  i  rfwrff  f^Buh  ^u  me  nottere.* — 

On  God  Ureinn  ef  %re  Lifdi.  lOE/lOej 
'  Qa  wayned  me  vpon  )iia  wyse  to  j'our  wyrne  tialle, 
for  to  aasay  fw  mirgai/lre,  it/  Ht  Kith  'pere, 
JiBt  rennet  of  ^e  gretu  renoun  of  [«  Rounde  Table.' — 

Sir  Gatrayne  ajul  the  Qreen  Xnight,  SiSl; 
'  (Thej)  louen  more  here  folye  avowis  to 
fulfille  him  tan  to  fultille  godtlis  hesLis.' — 

WyoUf,  Unprintcd  Engl.  Warlis,  e±  Matthew,  p,lCBj 
*  When  the  eniperowre  lisrde  tulle 
.411  ^at  cote,  hom  hyt/ellf. 
That  Saddok  waa  bo  slayne, 
Therof  wm  he  uothyns  fayne.' — 

ffvy  of  Wamiek,  ed.  Zupibca,  1406 ; 
'  When  he  BBwe  dewke  RBynere 
And  the  constatiuU  Waldyoere, 
How  fier  men  were  broglit  lo  grownde 
Wyth  grele  yre  yo  a  stownde, 
Qye  b<«aDne  to  orye  id  hye,' — ibid.  196T. 

For  other  inatancea  iu  the  aanie  work,  see  Znpitza's  not«  to  L 
1497. 

T  aske  yeienai  alle  the  men  .  ,  .  ^'t^  ^'  ^  pikiil  oute, — ffaia 
Snmiiiwrwn,  p.  154  j  knowiet  thow  not  wie,  vhat  I  am  t — ibid.  208; 
he  woht  to  the  eheldes  vrhere  tiicy  lay,  ifrid.  235 ;  and  he  hid 
grete  envie  of  bis  childe  bat  be  emperour  loved  him  »  moch^ 
ihid.  322. 

Coxton  and  Malory  arc  well  acquainted  vith  the  old  ne&  The 
following  ioatauces  are  equivalent  in  their  structure  to  those  quoted 
above ; — 

Syre,  I  knowe  not  your  peritoiie,  what  ye  be,  noi  to  whom  I  q)ek«, 
BlaiieliardjfTi,  183/26;  wbau  Badoyne,  thai  was  the  same  tyiM 
lokyng  out  at  a  wyndowe  wythin  his  castell  of  Cassydouye,  nnd  hii 
wyf  the  fayr  Beatryx  by  bym  sawe  the  two  oosles  thid  Uiey  vdi 
loyjie  toffyder  to  batayl,  he  gaf  hymaelfe  gret  nieniayl,  ibid.  193/29; 
the  lady,  that  waa  shelte  wythiii,  waa  full  sore  and  wroth  for  htr 
freruie  hlaiieliardyn,  that  he  waa  aoo  ferre  from  her,  itAd.  197/30; 
(ho)  went  to  the  ryuage  of  the  water,  and  hyhelde  U  that  it  roMt 
lyke  a  quarel  out  of  a  croabowe,  CJiarlee  (tie  Grete,  IbT/HG  ;  bybolds 
me  how  I  am  obedyent  to  the  commaimdements  of  the  chyrcbe,  iWi 
238/25 ;  (he)  taniQ  to  the  bataille  and  sawe  his  fenyghtet  how  tbft 
had  vaynquyHfibed  the  bataylle,  Morle  Darthur,  171/35;  and  *• 
here  knowe  f/ie  wel  that  thou  arte  syro  Lnuncelot  du  laake,  Snd.  186/ 
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38 ;  ond  thcrfor  alle  the  myasaycngc  that  ye  myssayeil  mc  furdored 
me  in  my  Irataill,  and  caused  mo  to  thynko  to  ahewe  and  preue 
wiy  »t!f  at  the  eniie  tehat  I  leas, — ibid.  229/35 ;  that  shallo  cause  me 
ili'tl  I  nhaU  iwi  be  knowen,  ihid.  258/1 ;  he  knewe  air  Blamor  de 
ytinyt  thai  he  was  a.  noble  knyght,  ibid.  303/17;  syr  Uftnailan 
knewo  fA«  knyijM  wel  ihut  he  was  a.  noble  Knyght,  iWrf.  429/4  ;  but 
ouer  sir  Dyisftdan  thought  lie  ahold  knows  hym  by  his  Rholda  tlml  it 
iold  be  sir  Tor,  ibid.  429/18  ;  he  euermoro  desyred  her  to  meifde 
}ter,^iUd.  575/34  ;  anon  tlio  good  man  kncwe  hym  tliat  he  was  one 
of  tlio  kuyjtea  emiiiiit,  ibid.  671/33. 

But  the  real  meaning  of  this  old  construction  sooms  already 
drawing  to  decay  in  Malory  and  Ciiston ;  for  in  many  instances  thai 
is  no  longer  unileretood  as  a  conjunction,  but  as  a  relative  pronoun ; 
consequently  the  personal  pronoun  is  dropped,  and  the  noun  clause 
becomes  an  adjective  one  ; — 

Whan  the  kynye  herde  the  prouoste,  that  soo  grete  offre  made  for 
to  hauc  aijpyne  blanchardyn,  He  gaff  hym  self  giete  merueylle,  BlancJi- 
ardyn,  91/29 ;  but  ouer  moche  dyaplaysed  her  to  see  her  feyth-fuU 
fmiide  Blimdiardijn  that  wolde  goo  nyen  out  of  the  knde,  Blanek- 
ardyii,  172/14;  of  that  other  part,  he  sawo  hie  only  dottrjliier,  thai 
dcnyed  and  defended  hym  his  comyngo  in  to  his  cyte,  ihid.  184/7; 
(Alyraodes)  sawa  hym  self  bannyshed  and  chaaaod  out  of  his  towne 
and  royalme,  and  also  his  doughter  thai  was  wedded  to  his  liiortayll 
enmye,  ibid.  191/30 ;  the  kynge  Alymodes,  seeng  his  folhe  Ihut  fled 
.  .  .  nam  and  yelded  bym  self  in  to  the  haiulea  of  blanchardyn,  iliid. 
195/16  ;  he  sawe  his  chefE  banner  ouer  thtawen,  and  hym  self 
enclosed  of  al  sydes,  his  nwn  Ihal  fled,  and  awayte  non  other  but 
after  the  stroke  of  deth,  ihid.  203/17;  thenco  whan  Charlemagne 
saw  his  perea  thnt  were  soo  aore  moved  wyth  :mgre  agonate  hym, 
he  sayd  to  tlieym,  Ayinop,  485/21 ;  and  whan  reynawd  saw  mawgia 
ihut  dyde  so  well,  ho  was  glad,  ibid.  516/19  ;  ncuertheles,  Rychard 
heyng  on  a  lytol  montayn,  and  byhelde  the  hoost  of  the  paynyma 
came  agoynst  hym  with  grete  courage,  ye  may  wel  ymt^ne  in 
what  eatat  his  hert  was,  ibid.  150/29  ;  feragua,  beyng  euyl  contente 
for  kyt  Hon  that  was  dede,  took  liys  swerde  for  to  smyte  Rolland, 
ibid.  222/28. 

(C.)  Whenever  the  object  noun-clause  is  at  the  same  time  an 
adjectival  one,  Caxtou  uses  the  old  construction.  Take  for  instance 
this  sentence,  'He  saw  a  sliiuld  that  he  knew  to  be  his  brother's,' 
Instead  of  uaing  our  accu^tive  with  the  infinitive,  Caxtoii  says  (aa 
we  also  ofton  do  now) ;  '  lie  saw  a  shield  that  hu  know  was  his 
brother's ' ; — 
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She  commaunded  that  they  sholde  goo  and  arme  them  self  for  to 
resiste  ayenst  lier  enmyes  at  their  commyng  on  lande,  tchiche  she 
saire  ajiprocJied  alredy  right  nyghe,  Blanefuirdyn,  56/19;  and  also 
for  of  the  grete  dysplesure  that  he  had  of  the  quene  his  wyffe,  that 
siiche  a  sorowo  made  for  her  entyorli  beloued  sone  hlanchardin  whiche 
she  in/fife  not  where  he  was  hecom  .  .  .  ibid,  112/1  ;  the  fayr  pucelle  ami 
]in)iul(»  in  amours  myght  not  seasse  nor  leue  her  sorowe  ther  fore,  that 
slic  contynnally  made  for  her  right  dere  frende  hlanchardyn  ;  that  for 
the  lone  of  her  she  trotced  that  he  had  other  be  lod  or  ded, — ibid.  120/ 
11  ;  tlie  pouere  folke  of  prusse,  that  is  to  wyte,  the  barons  and 
knyghtes  that  Sadoyne  had  brought  wyth  hym  were  sore  dys^comfyted 
and  full  of  sorowe  for  thabsence  of  their  maystre,  that  they  sawe  was 
brought  prysonner  of  the  paynems,  ibid,  171/30 ;  I  am  he  that  thou 
hioice  that  dyd  doo  destroy e  ronie  your  cyie,  and  slewe  the  Pope  and 
many  other,  and  bare  awaye  the  relyques  tliat  I  there  founde,  Chofda 
Hie  Grete,  52/30 ;  fals  creatur*^  th  it  thou  arte  (whome  I  byseche  god 
confounde),  thou  wendest  to  liaue  made  me  to  muse  in  thy  folyw, 
ibid,  119/8 ;  and  amonge  them  he  sawe  his  broders  sheld  syr  Lyonel, 
and  many  moo  that  he  kneioe  that  were  his  feiawes, — Morte  Darthwr^ 
185/7 ;  and  so  shull  ye  haue  wel  rewarded  me  of  all  that  ye  say  Oiat 
ray  brother  and  I  haue  doo  for  you  and  for  your  realme,  Melusfne^ 
153/1 ;  and  thanne  all  they  that  were  there  byan  to  sorowe  and  wepe 
for  the  pyte  thoy  had  of  the  kyng,  And  also  of  the  sorow  that  they 
sawe  the  virgyne,  his  daughter,  made  so  pitously,  ibid,  154/22. 

§  41.  Change  of  direct  and  indirect  speech,. 

It  is  a  frequent  anacoluthon  in  Old  French,  Middle  High  Grerman, 
and  Middle  English  writers  to  pass  abruptly  from  indirect  to  direct 
speech.  This  occurs  several  times  in  Caxton,  but  Malory  makes  a 
most  extravagant  use  of  it : — 

*  Wex  derke,  tSis  coren  is  gon, 
lacob  eft  bit  hem  faren  agon, 

Oc  he  ne  duren  ^e  weie  cumen  in, 

**  but  go  wi^  us  senden  beniamin  ;  " 

*o  qua*  he,  "  quan  it  is  ned."  * — Oenctds  and  Exodns,  2240 ; 

*  The  dewke  clepyd  Gye  there, 
And  bad,  yf  hys  wylle  were, 

That  Harrawde  schulde  haue  wyth  hym  eche  dell 

lyve  hundurde  knyghtys  armed  well, 

And  wende  forthe,  wythowte  fayle, 

Boldely  them  for  to  assayle, 

"And  ye,  syr  Gye,  a  thousande 

Bolde  men  and  wele  bydande.** ' 

€hty  of  Warwick,  ed.  Zupitea,  1785; 

*  He  olepyd  hys  hunte  to  hym  there 
And  seyde,  he  wolde  chace  \>q  dere 
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Erty  in  ttip  worowtyde 
In  the  foroBt,  [lat  was  bo  wyde, 
Botbe  nt  hartys  aad  at  byndya, 
And  wylde  beaCya  of  odur  kyndya, 
"  Preiiely  thM  liyt  be  wroehl. 

That  pu  dewke  wytt  liyt  iiiinlit."  ' — Und.  232B/29  ; 
'  The  ein;i«mwre  asbed  then, 
What  viere  all  tho  arm^  men. 
Oon  aeyde,  hyt  was  syr  Gyowne. 
"All  in  wrath  gojth  fro  ^e  Uiwne 
In  odur  Bt«dde  to  do  hys  Iwsle 
Wyth  Bcbelde  aod  Bpere  to  fyght  proste."  '—ibid.  3162/70. 


Cf.  Zupitza,  note  to  L  1785. 

Than  the  raeasanger  sayJe  to  her  that  the  kyng  made  to  hym  so 
harde  and  heuy  cuuntennunca,  that  ho  wold  nat  heere  speke  worde, 
neyther  of  yow  liys  lady,  aeythur  of  youre  cliylde,  in  any  maner  Hiat 
myght  be,  IViVri,  \i.  239  {Chaucer  Society'a  OrirfimUv  i|  Analogue*) ; 
and  syth  whan  she  ffaa  come  ayen  to  her  self,  tliat  she  had  the 
myght  to  epeke,  she  Bayde  to  the  prouost  that  soone  and  incontynont 
he  shold  go  toward  the  kyng  Alymodea  for  to  wjte,  yf  for  goldo  or 
syluer  he  wolde  take  to  racnson  )e  knjght.  And  yf  his  playsiiro  waa 
to  aende  hym  ayen  to  her,  '  I  shal  gyue  him  for  liis  raeneon  seuen 
dromadarycs  al  laden  witli  fyn  gold,"  Bhiiichardyu,  !(0/2;  he  right 
ronerently  solued  byin,  sayeng  vnto  hym,  that  he  was  come  there  for 
to  beye  ayeu  fe  straunge  knyght  .  .  .  thus  right  gladly  ehe  wolda 
hane  hym  ayen,  yf  your  pleeure  weto  for  to  putte  hym  to  raenson, 
ibid.  91/23 ;  Alymodea  anauerd  to  hym,  and  anyd  that  it  was  more 
than  a  months  ago  that  they  nener  mnJo  noo  yssuo  .  .  .  and  that  thiiy 
were  made  full  symple,  ayth  that  the  youge  knyght  was  taken, 
whiche  I  bctok  you  for  to  be  brought  vnto  the  kynge  of  aalamandiye, 
ibid.  116/14  ;  Sadoyne  departed  and  com  to  fote  the  kynge  liia  fader, 
to  whome  in  the  beat  wyae  that  be  myght  or  coudo  dyde  aliewe  vnto 
him  hia  wyll,  and  .  .  .  that  a  lawfnll  and  laatc  cause  he  had  to  do 
BOO,  for  to  gyue  aocoure  and  helpe  the  yonge  knyght  straunger,  '  that 
thourgh  hia  proueaae  and  grete  wortbynes  bathe  eocoured  you,'  ibid. 
126/1 ;  the  pronoate  tolde  to  bym  .  .  .  that  neuei  ayth  that  abe 
receyued  the  letter  that  he  dyde  sende  to  her  by  hym,  abe  had  no 
loye  at  her  herte,  nor  abnl  neuer  hane  vnto  the  tyme  that  ahe  see 
you  ayen,  ibid,  156/33  ;  thenne  they  auyaed  the  kynge  to  send  for 
the  duke  and  Ids  wyf  by  a  gtete  charge.  And  yf  he  wille  not  come  at 
your  aomona  thenne  may  ye  do  your  beat,  Morte  Darthwr,  35/25 ; 
the  kynge  oommaunded  II.  knygbtaa  and  ll.  ladyes  to  take  the  child 
bound  in  a  cloth  of  gold,  and  that  ye  delyuer  bym  to  what  poure 
man  ye  mete,  ibiil.  69/6 ;  (A  aquyer)  told  hym  how  ther  was  a  knyght 
in  the  forest  had  rered  vp  a  pauelione  by  a  wall,  and  hath  alayne  my 
mayster  a  good  knyght,  ibid.  68/25  ;  Balyn  told  hia  bitKlor  of  hia 
aduenture  of  the  ewerd,  and  of  the  deth  ol  the  lady  of  the  bke,  and 
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hotv  Icyng  orthuv  waa  iliRplenysyd  with,  hym,  wlierfor  he  male  thn 
Icnyjt  alter  me,  iliid.  83/8,  9  ;  (Pelliuore)  charged  Uie  heremrte  with 
the  corps  that  aeniyse  shold  Iw  iltrne  for  the  bouIc,  imd  lake  bis 
linmeya  for  your  imyiia,  »'W./.  117/15.  Cf.  ibid.  119/5.129/20,136/3, 
146/34,  149/28,  169/13,  170/32, 178/22,  183/22,  203/.'i.  208,4,  227/' 
17,  231/17,  339/10,  240/!).  242/37,  247/8,  271/20.  281/6,  282/2,  31W 
21  aailpasrivi;  for  yf  thoy  had  not  be,  the  payncuiys  had  dystrojM 
thein  1^,  or  h;id  constrayiied  to  be  coDuetted  to  tiieire  f»la  law^ 
wliiclie  had  lie  to  va  wera  and  heuyer  than  ony  deth  corjKmll, 
MfliMine,  152/5,  6. 

This  freedom  is  very  freqaent  in  BeniL-rs,  and  occurs  as  h 
the  Eocond  half  of  the  17th  century  : — 

(Huon)  einhraaayd  liyiu  and  sayde  how  often  tymya  he  had  seni 
Guyer,  his  brother  the  prouust,  wepe  for  you,  and  whau  I  depattyJ 
fro  Burdeux  I  delyneryd  to  hjin  ail  my  londea  to  goueme,  Euun,  63/ 
'M,  32  ;  thim  the  admyrall  an3weryd,and  sayJ  how  he  wolde  pardoQ 
liym  ou  the  condycyon  that  he  ahulde  neuer  after  treapas  hym,  uor 
no  man  in  his  countie,  and  be  ayde  that,  to  become  my  man,  and  to 
do  me  homage,  ibid.  150/1 ;  he  fomidc  luoryii,  to  whom  he  eliewal 
.  .  ,  howe  he  and  his  company  foiiude  the  sayd  knyghl  and  yont 
nccc  the  fayre  Esclaramoude,  t^{.  163/18;  than  be  called  all  hit 
couent,  and  char^-yd  them,  in  the  vertue  of  ohcdyence,  to  reuest  llieiii 
aoluos  with  croase  and  myter  and  copes,  to  reseyue  Huon,  the  ryght- 
full  enherytonr  to  the  oountre  of  Burdeux  though  the  kyngos  of 
fraunce  be  our  founders,  iliid.  219/11,  12  ;  ihey  aJyghted  and  knoltd 
downe  before  Huon,  and  requyred  hym  to  haue  mercy,  and  pyte  of 
theym  as  to  aaue  theyr  lyues  and  put  vs  in  pryson,  ibid,  336/17; 
(lluon)  commaunded  him  that  ineontynent  he  sholde  go  to  Uu 
cnipeioiir,  and  say  vnto  hym  that  yf  it  be  his  pleasure  to  hen  apek' 
ynjjo  of  any  peace,  I  shall  condyscende  therto,  ibid.  342/10 ;  thai 
lie  sayd  to  kynge  Arthur, '  syr,  I  wyll  ye  holde  your  peas,  for  if  yi 
speke  one  woide  more  agaynat  Huon  the  souerayne  kynge  of  Um 
fayiy,  that  he  wold  condemyne  hym  parpetually  to  be  a  warwolfe  io 
the  se,'  ibiii.  602/21;  they  told  him  that  they  were  poor  pilgiina 
going  to  Zion,  hut  were  led  out  of  their  way  by  a  black  man,  clothed 
in  wlute,  who  bid  ua,  said  they,  follow  him, — Bunyan,  Tlie  PHipira'f 
Pri>gre»e,  133/1. 

§  42.  Adjeetim  Clatines. 

(A.)  For  the  conatruotion  of  adjective  clauaes,  gee  'Eelatire 
Pronoun,'  §  15,  B,  p.  xxxvii  above. 

(B.)  Adjective  clanses  are  aometimea  used  witli  a  condiliousi 
Bcnae  (who  would  apeak  =  if  aomebody  would  speak) : — 
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Certoa,  who  eomeuer  brought  her  thia  aorowfull  unJ  pyteuoso 
tydynge  I  iloubto  not  but  that  she  shold  ale*  her  self  for  ([rete  dia- 
plajeir,  Bl'indiardijn,  155/30;  and  I  proniyse  you,  that  who  shall 
bangQ  Kichorde,  I  shall  goo  to  GL'ynawdG,  and  shall  put  myself  iu 
liys  prysoii,  Ayinon,  326/33 ;  who  that  sholde  apcke  of  the  brvdeni 
of  reynaude  and  of  theyr  dedes,  it  were  to  longo  to  be  recounted, 
ibid.  536/3 ;  for  who  that  might  take  them  fro  the  sarasyns,  Doiiu  of 
them  shald  neiier  relourne  foot,  in  sury  nor  in  tharsy,  Melitiriiie,  169/ 
32  ;  'By  my  hed,'  suid  Aulhouy,  '  who  that  ahuld  punysshe  you  .  .  . 
ye  wcro  not  puyesaunt  U)  moke  amendes  sulfyeaunt  therol','  ibiii.  309/ 
26  ;  '  but,  fayre  Counyn,  it  ia  wel  trouth,  tlint  who  myght  goodly  tary 
tlie  day  of  your  weJdyng  it  were  your  honour,'  ibid.  238/1 ;  and  who 
that  ehuld  enquire  of  me  what  foike  they  wore,  I  shidd  say  it  was 
one  of  Claude  of  S.vnii  brctheren  that  camme  toward  his  brother  at  hia 
mandement,  ibid.  349/5. 

For  the  so-called  figures  of  syntax,  like  anacoluUion,  ploouosiii, 
eee  tUe  Appendix  below,  on  Caxton'a  style,  p.  cix,  &c. 


III.    AERANGEMENT  OF   WOKDS. 

§  43.  Subject  and  Pndimte  {Inwrmn). 

Compared  with  Early  English,  the  inversion  of  the  present 
language  ranges  over  a  very  limited  space.  Coxton,  in  this  respect, 
ia  very  near  the  Modem  English ;  in  two  cases,  however,  he  has  kept 
the  Middle  English. 

1.  Inversion  used  in  emphatic  sentences  : — 

Sore  troubled  of  wyttis,  and  gretly  vexed  wythin  hir  mynde  as 
ye  here,  rode/orlhe  llus  ffenlel  pueelle, — Binnehwdija,  45/10;  samiiot 
Iheii  hem  set!  wylhin  odlyng  vp  a  hyghe  crye  in  to  ^e  thikkeat  of 
their  enmyes,  ibid.  69/4  ;  and  eyth  tnade  fche  hem  aelf  to  be  armed 
liHstely  whan  dresiiid  and  reilij  fliey  mere,  they  made  their  coursers  to 
Iw  had  forth  out  of  the  stable,  ibiil.  60/33 ;  and  after  that  announced 
wan  there  cotnijnfj,  men  made  them  to  entre  in  to  the  chunbre  of 
parement,  ibiil.  76/37;  to  the  rescue  of  blancbardyn  cavi  abui  Ihe 
yode  jn-<>uoiif,—ibid..  160/33. 

2.  Co-ordinate  sentences  introduced  by  ami  uro  often  inverted. 
This  use  may  he  traced  to  the  pre-hiatoric  time  of  the  English 
language.  It  appears  in  the  oldest  Teutonic  dialects,  and  is  still 
kept  in  Modern  German,  ihongh  learned  grammarians  are  untiring 
in  ridiculing  tlils  time-honoured  use  : — 
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Old  Englisli :  Her  Aefelheard  cyning  forfferde  and  feng  Cufrad 
to  Westseaxna  rice,  Chrontde,  a.  741 ;  ac  monige  sindon  me  swi^ 
onlice  on  ungclaerednesse,  )>eah  )>e  hi  nsefre  leomingcnihtas  na:i-en, 
wiliiia^  ^eah  lareowas  to  beonue,  and  ^ynce^  him  swi&  leoht  sio 
byr^en  pses  lareowdomes,  Cura  PastorcUiSf  p.  24. 

Modem  English  :  Syon  was  sum  hwile  iclepet  pe  hehe  tur  of  lerusa- 
lem.  And  sef6  syon  ose  muchel  on  englische  leodene  ase  heh  sih^ 
and  hitacn^  ^  tur  \>e  heh  schipe  of  meidenhad,  Bali  Metdenhad, 
p.  5 ;  and  was  his  holie  lichame  leid  in  buriels  in  |>e  holie  sepulcre, 
Old  English  Horn.,  11,  21 ;  alse  hit  hi  fe  wimman  and  bi  sheawere. 
hie  bihalt  hire  sheawere.  and  cumelS  hire  shadewe  f eronne,  ibid.  29 ; 
and  gif  hit  is  swo.  me  ^ing^  ne  bring^  no  syuf  ul  man  quemere  loc 
))ene  teares  sheding  for  his  sinnen.  and  wide  seinte  peter,  and  Seinte 
Marie  Magdalene,  t^>tVi.  65.  CI  ibid.  83,  127,  165,  213;  Souks 
Warde,  249  {Old  English  Horn.  I.) ; 

'  And  tanne  comm  he  si)»^n  ut 
All  dumb  and  butenn  Bpaeche, 
and  toe  to  becnenn  till  ^e  folic, 
and  space  he  nohht  wi)>b  tungc* — Orm,  224  ; 

*  He  made  an  aucter  on  godes  name, 
And  sacred  he  %or-on,  for  sowles  frame.' 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodnt,  626 ; 

'  %o  sente  he  after  abram, 
and  bitagte  he  him  is  leman.^ — ibid,  782  ; 

*  It  semet  wel  i$at  ge  spies  ben. 
And  into  ^is  lond  cumen  to  sen, 
Aiid  cume  ge  for  non  oi$er  %ing 

But  for  to  spien  ur  lord  *e  king.' — ibid,  2171  ; 

*  And  al  ^is  uiiweder  ^or  atwond, 

And  Tvur^  ^ln  weder  gone  all  etille.' — ibid.  3059. 

Caxton  offers  several  instances  of  this  use  : — 

Thenne  dylygently  he  demanded  his  mayster  of  the  subtylnes  of 
the  werke,  of  thystoryo  and  of  the  personnages.  Ami  first  recounted 
vnto  h7jm  his  mayster  the  puj'ssaiiiice  the  right  giete  cyrcuyte,  and 
the  noblesse  of  the  cyte  of  Troyes,  Blanchardyn^  15/9  ;  the  wawcs 
wexed  so  bygge  and  so  grete,  that  they  semed  to  be  moimtayns.  Aiid 
was  the  teinpeste  so  perelouse,  that  tliey  were  constreyiied  to  enter  into 
the  brode  see  agayne,  ibid.  136/11 ;  Kynge  Alymodes  made  the  towne 
to  be  assayled,  and  was  there  made  grete  alarms  and  gret^  froxjr- 
ibid.  152/23  ;  and  within  a  whyle  they  cam  to  tlie  heremytage  and 
took  lodgyng  aud  teas  tkei-e  gras  otys  and  breo«l  for  tlieir  horses,  sot>ne 
it  was  sped  and  full  hard,  was  their  souper^ — Morie  Darilnir,  111/7; 
for  moche  he  langed  that  he  myglit  there  be  anyiied  fur  to  shew  hyui 
all  the  tydynges.  Ami  dured  not  long  the  scarmoushe,  Metusirie,  127/4 ; 
Uryan  thanne  made  the  standarde  to  passe  fourth  rydyng  in  batavll 
nioche  urdynatly  and  was  Vryan  before ^  hauyng  a  staf  on  hys  fyst^, 
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ibid.  131/22  ;  nnooHe  canime  there  Vryan,  whiclie  alyghtod,  toke  bjs 
s|ic<?ro,  anH  nn  dyde  hya  fulko  roocbe  apportly,  and  inado  bys  banere  to 
be  dyaployod  abrocte,  and  taere  the  crosbowe  men  oa  botba  aydes  of 
bym  vpon  tbe  bridge,  ibiil.  131/30;  and  so  ntocbe  they  dide  that  the 
fale  paynemes  might  gete  oothing  on  them,  but  that  they  lost  twycs 
astnoohe  more,  ami  was  ecarmtisshtng  moche  fyers  and  patylldus, 
ibitl.  137/20  ;  and  thanne  Vryan  smote  hyni  vpan  the  helmet  a  sret«i 
Rtroke  'with  all  his  might,  and  was  tlie  saurflan  so  sore  rJiarged  with 
that  stroke  that  he  was  bo  aatonyed  and  ainaysed  tliat  lie  neythor 
sawe  nor  herde,  ibid.  145/38  ;  and  thene  Vryan  and  hia  Jolke  lodged 
thorn  self  in  the  paynoms  loiigya,  and  wan  /lie  sommnge  of  the  erinten 
sent  fore.—iiiid.  146/18.  Cf.  203/17,  214/7,  12,  215/13,  234/7, 
240/G. 

§  44.  Tbe  Predicative  verb,  eapeoially  the  verb  tt,  is,  ua  a  rule, 
jilitcoii  at  the  end  of  adjectiro  clausea,  and  exceptionally  also  in 
others : — 

The  knyglit  tlicnno  bcholdynge  the  louoncell  Blanchardyii,  that 
right  yong  was,  and  save  hym  alone,  Kose  anono  vpon  his  feet, 
Blandiardipi,  26/16;  theire  sperya  (that  sore  bygge  and  atroiige 
vxre)  broke  also  all  to  pyces,  iHd.  28/10 ;  thenne  her  maystrcs,  that 
cage  and  dyscrete  was  comforted  her,  ihid.  43/19  ;  whan  blancbardyn 
had  wel  loked  and  rede  the  verses  tliat  gmuen  t^ere  in  the  niarbell 
vpon  the  gate,  and  well  vnderstode  theire  sentence,  a  lytyl  he  bygan 
to  smyle,  ibui.  47/8 ;  there  beganne  the  tri>miiottes,  the  homos,  thH 
olyphuiintee,  and  the  busynes  to  blowe,  that  suche  a  noyse  maih,  that 
the  see  and  the  erthe  rotoutyssod  wyth  alls,  ibid.  183/0.  Cf.  41/29, 
49/10,  51/18,  60/31,  62/20,  64/30,  88/27,  94/29,  97/6,  99/8,  etc 

§  45.  Place  of  the  Object. 

(A.)  The  object,  when  a  noun,  precedes  the  verb:  1.  in  empliatiu 
seiitonces;  3.  in  clauses,  especially  before  past  participles  and 
infinitives : — 

1.  Tour  Inue  aiid  lady  I  ahjil  yelde  vnlo  you  this  day,  Blanth- 
ardyn,  25/2  ;  so  smot  they  hem  self  wythiu  callyng  vp  a  hyghe  cryo 
in  to  ])e  ihikkest  of  their  enmyes,  where  they  slew  and  detrenched 
many  one,  Anil  dyiierse  tentes  and  pauyllons  they  puUed  doune,  ibid. 
59/6  ;  for  bo  helpe  me  god,  as  I  loue  you  wyth  all  my  veroye  horto, 
aud  am  so  esprysed  wyth  your  loue,  ttuit  Ti-berce  it  to  yna  I  can  not, 
ibid.  9/34 ;  he  toke  his  way  forth  on,  ami  /nlka  he  nn^t  ynoughe  by 
the  waye,  ibtd.  98/30;  ("  the  resau  of  blancbardyn  cam  nl^o  the 
goode  jirouoat,  ibid.  166/32. 

3.  Thenne  the  proudo  puoelle  in  loue,  after  a  lytyl  niusyng,  vnder- 
stode well  by  the  wordea  of  the  captayne,  and  by  the  cognyssaunce 
tliat  ho  tolde  her  of  hia  horae,  that  he  was  that  self  knyght  that  the 
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kyete  \im\  taken  of  her,  Blanchardr/n,  51  /2G ;  I  shal  euffre  £or  Ihi* 
nyght  liym  that  en  grvte  a  dysiilaysare  hath  lion  to  tuc  this  day,  ibid. 
51/31  ;  Elanchaniyn  thanked  the  mcesager,  and  pmyed  \\jm  curUjfBlj 
that  ho  void  haue  hym  for  humbly  recomeudad  to  the  goodo  ^raco  Ot 
the  noble  pucelle,  that  tofayr^  a  present  had  pent  to  hym,  ibid,  8~ " 
the  paynem  knyght,  that  wafi  full  curtoys,  maile  a  token  to  hj^m 
hU  requefl  ho  dyde  gratinte,  ibid.  90/26  ;  and  for  thi/e  icerke  to 
ducte  and  brynge  to  an  ende,  I  graunle  you  euen  now,  and  choee 
for  to  be  iu  ouru  behalue  Coneatable  and  hed  captayne  of  oure  pn 
armye,  ibid.  100/27  ;  and  none  of  them  abode  there,  but  that  he  m' 
ded  or  taken  escepte  som  that  fled  awaye,  that  t/ii«  tydynt/et  brought' 
to  Alymodes,  ibid.  191/9  ;  that  god  that  created  the  tirmameute,  and 
made  alle  thyngea  of  noughte  for  the  people  to  8ust«yne  .  .  .  kepa  and 
saue  the,  Ai/moa,  24/19 ;  I  coniplayne  me  to  you  of  the  foure  soudm 
of  Aymon,  that  hatlie  my  lurule  dyatroyed  and  wasted,  ibid.  89/13; 
tbey  toude  no  counteil  gyue,  but  said  they  were  bygge  ynough,  Morta 
Dai-thur,  47/10. 

{B.)  The  personal  pronoim  as  an  object  is  not  bound  by  lliil 
nilo.  In  Old  English  its  place  was  generally  belore  the  finite  tmI^ 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  BlickUnij  Homilies,  where  mom  than  i 
cent,  of  the  pronouns  iu  the  obliijue  case  precede  the  verb.  In  Miildit 
Engliiih  proee  the  modern  arrangement  carries  tlie  day,  and  in  Caxloi 
there  are  bnt  a  email  numlicr  of  instances  exhibJUng  the  aid  use ;  bat 
even  in  these  the  French  influence  may  have  been  of  some  effect 

I  me  recommeiiitR  rygbt  humbly  vnto  your  good  grace,  Blttntlir 
aitlyit,  133/lS;  auJ  to  tlie  Eurplus,  lo  the  playsure  of  oure  lorde,4nI 
hy7n  playsed  ye  ahal  vnderstutkle  by  moiithe  (erthere  of  myn  Eist4itd, 
ibid.  134/4  ;  and  yf  I  maye  tiike  hym,  I  shall  not  leua  byni,  forttiR 
duke  Aymon  that  ahamfully  is  goon  from  me,  nor  for  liis  fuuro  tana 
that  I  haue  made  knyghtea,  wherof  I  me  repente  sore,  Aynuai,  3S/21 , 
the  kyng  gaaf  hym  ayen  liis  salute,  and  hi/m  demauiidnl  what  be  itur 
ibid.  40/26 ;  ho  called  afore  hym  his  barons,  and  to  llieyin.  aayil,  Ml 
104/18;  ye  kuowe  wol  the  grete  dishonour  thei  have  doou  to  nie. 
wherof  1  7»e  comjilayne  vnto  you,  ibid.  183/15  ;  I  yua  supplyo  w'lti 
al  myn  hertc  that  now  ye  wyll  rewarde  me  wyth  a  yeflv  that  I  «M 
desvre,  Charlet  the  Grete,  49/28  ;  therof,  inadami>,  I  you  assure,  iWi 
92/30.  Cf.  127/1,  159/19,  160/15 ;  God  me  spede,  euid  Blamor  Jt 
ganys,  Mmie  Darfhur,  306/26 ;  the  k3mg  lodo  euen  to  her,  and 
sutotved  her,  and  said  god  yiitn  eaue,  iitid..  54 1  /'5  ;  I  haue  none  ntlier 
wyllu  than  to  endeuoyre  me  ^rto,  how  bo  it  certsyn  that  I  niny  not 
acomplyashe  to  the  regsrde  of  the  grele  honour  tlial  ye  haoe  n* 
ahowed,  Mdivnw,  152/13;  but  it  sugmenlelh  my  doulour,  wherfon 
I  yim  conimande  that  ye  cesse  nf  this  heuynes,  ibiit.  I9&/8;  bat  * 
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hauoii'  that  ia  departed  aiaimyoa  my  fulawes  I  luny  nut  it  reiidre  or 
yeld  to  you,  ihUl.  2U/6. 

§46.  Place  of  the  Atirihutf. 

{A.)  One  attribute. 

In  01(1  and  Middle  Engliah,  adjectivci  (as  a  rule)  proccdo  the 
noun ;  this  before-putting,  though  not  unfrequetLt  ia  poetry,  occurs 
rarely  in  prose.  In  Caxton,  adjectives — not  ouly  of  French,  but  also 
of  Teutonic  origin,  aa  well  as  present  and  p<iat  participles — follow  tlie 
noun,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  this  is  ilue  to  J'n-iich  influL-iice. 

(fi)  Of  two  adjectives  belonging  to  the  snnie  noun,  the  (irst  pre- 
cedes, the  second  follows  it.  This  is  nearly  like  the  French  use ;  but 
Caston  was  far  from  copying  his  original,  ho  simply  kept  a  very  old 
good  English  tradition  : — 

Old  Engliah  :  Gif  «nig  man  htebbe  modvnn'  eunu  and  rancne, — 
Deuler.  xxi.  18  ;  to  giidum  lando  and  wfdgiUum,  Kxod.  iii.  8 ;  wiuroii 
uu  (lissuin  fclila  unrfino  gesomnunga  hwfttra  manna  ond  fiegerra, 
Beda,  V.  13;  he  gefiir  .  .  .  g:^d  man  and  ctiiene  and  swi^  atSule, 
ChroHtcle,  1066  ;  ^t  se  anweald  .  .  .  becume  l6  guilum  rium  and  t^ 
Kuaun, — SviUli.  xv'u  I. 

Middle  English  :  heo  wulle  under  fon  gtna  hr;  fitnj;  and  gira  liali 
ewa  is  cristea  licome,  0.  E.  Horn.,  25  ;  fel  fruniJrmcde  ehUde  and  Jict 
lef egte, —ibid.  S7  ;  nun  \fe  lede^  far  lif  and  eleru, —ibid.  137  ;  memie 
Kundre  and  mu'-lieJe, — ibiil.  13H;  fat  Id^lichc  ipwil,  and  alelicJie, 
aud  orUlicIiB, — ibid.  IL  5 ;  lomb  ia  drih  yiiuj  and  milde, — Hid.  49  ; 
Jre  olde  men  Jie  fo  weren  and  lif  holie,  I'Wd.  51 ;  after  suram  apei 
man  &  good, — Orm.  Gil  ;  Bilildime  men  and  ijode, — iliid.  116;  full 
tiuJihtij  inann  and  mcerv, — ibid.  806  ; 


¥ 


'  Of  hem  woren  Se  gelnneB  boren, 
Mij/ti  mcH,  andjfjfJ,  [and] /uc-ior-eK.'— 

Sfmy  of  Qeiutit  and  EroAm,  6lil ; 


'A  mipAelJier  ht;  tMg,  anil  an  brigt.' — ibid.  Oiil ; 
'  6he  l*«t  him  ^M,  anil  iMrte.  aii<t  fe> 
To  lauken  liLnj  rielta  man  tnd /re.'— ibid.  1!018: 
■  Loiis  Kchje  nnd  coctful  be  8or  fond.'— i^.  3880; 

Troye,  JralfffH^nianwasandwj/ji, — Bob^of  Glos.,-p.  10;  &  tide  lied  a'ad 
round, — Wright, /"op.  Treat,  (m  Seienee,p.  137;  Sire  Emerde  Valence, 
IfentU  knyjht  anh  free, — /'oii(.  Sony*,  (Camden  Soc)  p.  216;  fu]  viodi 
inim  and  proud, — Awed.,  p.  2 ;  He  was  hardy  mon  and  strong, — 
Afi8.,4i02;  ihnfouleel  a)iUree,and  tfie  mOft  curted,  and  the  poreet, — 
Maundeville,  p.  129;  a  heyt  errule  and  a  ha^y, — Gawaifne,  1051;  to 
h-natee  ijod  and  lutuje, — Ayenhite,  88 ;  »o^e  blime  and  ziker, — il/id.  93 ; 
fa  is  'jiiod  lyf  and  yblyssocl,  ibid.;  a  'jutle  zone  and  trctte, — ifiid,  101; 


^ 
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and  namely  with  a  Tjong  wif  and  a  fairy — Cliaua^r,  IT.  327  ;  an  cUd 
man  and  a  jjore  with  hem  mette,  ibid.  III.  98 ;  of  such  a  parfx^  God 
and  a  stable ^ — ihid.  III.  6 ;  in  a  foul  stf/nkynge  stable  and  coldf — 
Wycliff  1 7  ;  in  grete  faite  hors  and  7iedele8, — ibid.  60 ;  gade  liouses 
and  costi/f — ibid.  61;  open  heretika  and  strongs, — ibid.;  neic  song 
and  costi/, — ibid.  76  ;  an  benenJy  yiefte  and  gostly, — ibid,  82 ;  here 
worldly  lif  and  cursed, — ibid.  99  ;  proude  men  and  delicate^ — ibid, 
120  ;  iDtde  clo\>is  and  precioMs, — ibid,  128.  Cf.  ibid,  129,  140,  145, 
156,  181, 223.  I  am  come  of  gret  Mode  and  rtaW, —  Gresta  Rorrutnorum, 
23;  a  strong  man  and  a  mighty , — ilnd.  42  ;  a  wise  man  and  a  r&hj, — 
ibid,  148;  a  noble  man,  and  a  wr/rthi,  -iJnd.  172;  riche  yiftes  aud 
fair, — ilnd.  190;  a  worthy  Imy^t  and  a  rirhe, — ibid,  202.  Cf.  ihid, 
251,  264. 

Caxton  :  and  so  grete  a  struh'e  and  so  li/iuy  he  gaffe  hym,  Blamk- 
ardyn,  62/22  ;  god  hath  well  kept  hym  from  so  moche  an  hap  and  so 
hyghe, — ibid.  Ibj^i  ;  that  knewe  hym  for  a  trusty  man  and  secret, — 
ibid,  81/23 ;  he  lete  fall  vpon  dary  iis  suche  a  stourdy  strok,  and  so  grete, 
— ibid.  86/17  ;  a  grete  temjieste  roosa  in  the  see,  and  so  horryble, — 
ibid,  97/20;  that  was  &  fayr  knyght  and  yonge, — ibid,  110/2;  ye 
shall  doo  as  a  toyse  woman  and  well  counseylled, — ibid,  178/1 ;  the 
best  tyme  and  m^st  entier, — ibid.  179/5;   the  grete  strokes  and  the 
dangerous, — Aymon,  392/9  ;  that  was  a  wortlty  knyghte  and  a  wyse, 
— ilrid,  504/20 ;  a  myghty  spere  and  sharps, — Charles  the  Grete, 
48/27  ;  0  ryche  emperfmr  and  noble, — ibid.  84/16  ;  I  had  had  iyue 
of  the  vaJyauntest  erles  of  fraunce  and  of  the  grettest, — ibid.  88/3 ; 
she  ledde  them  hy  an  olde  gate  and  secrete, — ibid.  94/1  ;  in  spayne 
he  had  XVI  grete  townes  and  stronge, — ildd.  205/6 ;  she  was  called 
a  fair  lady  and  a  2^(i''^^Tige  wyse, — Morte  Darthur,  35/7 ;  that  is  a 
passj/ng  true  man  and  a  fcytlifiil,  ibid.  38/29  :  that  was  a  piu^'^f/ng 
good  man  and  a  yonge, — ibid.  52/8  ;  thou  art  a  hoystous  man  and  an 
vnlykely, — ibid.  84/20  ;  he  was  a  likely  man  and  a  well  made, — ifnd. 
^il21  ',  the  best  k?if/ght  and  the  rnyghtyest, — ilnd.  192/35;  many  in 
this  land  of  hyghe  estate  and  hrwe, — ibid.  198/1  ;  this  is  an  korrijhk 
dede  and  a  sham-ejul, — ibid.  211/13;  this  is  a  fo/cle  ctudome  and  a 
sharruful, — ibid.  310/31  ;    they  foughte  vpon  foote   a   noble  hcdaii 
togydcrs  and  a  myglity,  ibid.  346/21.     Cf.  353/5,  408/16,  412/25, 
425/31,  432/2,  435/7,  442/20,  509/2,  and;?a^w. 

§  47.  Place  of  the  Adverb. 

There  is  an  evident  tendency  in  Caxton  to  place  the  adverb 
heforo  the  verb,  and  very  often  even  before  the  subject : — 

Tlienne  dyhjgently  ho  demanded  his  mayster  of  the  subtylnes  of  tlie 
werke,  Blanrltardyn, 15/7 ;  Blanchardyn  to'rard  the  stables  toumed  his 
waye,  ibid.  17/20;  right  thus  .  .  .  cam  tlie  yomen  <fe  gromme^  of  Jh? 
stable  makynge  grete  noyse  and  crye  tor  ))c  grete  courser  of  fe  kyuge, 
whiche ///a/  ?ii'jht  v^as  stolen  fro  theini,  ibid.  19/10;  (Blanchardyn) 
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founds  e.  knyght  that  lay  theie  on  the  groimde,  arnied  of  all  pieces, 
the  whiche /u/^  pyleously  complayned,  ibid.  23/18;  for  hir  sake  I 
wy]  light  with  you  in  iauoure  of  fie  good  kni;{ht  her  true  louei',  ^e 
vihiche  falgly,  as  an  vntrewe  knyght,  ye  haue  he  trayd,  ilnd.  26/11 ; 
they  founde  ^e  knyght,  that  awayted  after  theym,  that  aiall  and 
curtoydy  saluted  Blanchardyn,  ibid,  33/5 ;  of  Iho  tecrys  that  fnnn 
her  eyen  fyll  doune,  her  gowne  that  she  had  on  wiia  therof  uharged, 
ibid.  43/16;  Blanchiirdyn  hcrkned  the  proaost,  to  whom  boldly  he 
answered,  ilml.  48/15.  Cf.  72/31.  85/8,  86/21,  87/21,  99/4,  101/5, 
I31/2(!,  133/17,  140/9,  145/7,  147/25,  151/7,  164/31,  169/25,  186/ 
11,  194/12. 

Tltis  is  especially  striking  in  passive  constiucttuiia,  where  the  ad- 
verbial comhination,  stating  by  whom  something  la  done  precedes: — 

So  was  he  by  the  tiro  doug/item  brought  in  to  a  chamhre,  Blamh- 
ardyn,  50/21 ;  of  what  detho  mygt  I  do  make  hym  to  deye  for  to  gyue 
vnto  hyra  his  payment  of  the  grete  oultrage  Iry  hym  commytted  in  my 
porsone,  ibid.  52/30  ;  and  seen  the  hattaylles  and  acarmysshynge  that 
by  them  of  the  towns  and  their  enmyea  were  made,  So  began  he  tu  bo 
ful  of  thoughte,  ibid.  69/37  ;  syth  he  also  perceyued  the  black  steuo 
that  vpmi  Ilia  helmet  was  sette  fast,  ibid.  G3/27  ;  many  of  the  grutcst 
of  hem  had  ben  slayu  or  taken,  yf  by  the  t'ertue  i.ind  itren'jthe  of 
blanchardyn  they  had  not  be  socoured,  ibid.  66/13;  I  doubte  not 
ihat  yf  by  aduejilure  she  were  out  of  his  remembraunce,  and  by  hym 
putte  in  ohlyiiyoii,  that  god  forbede  but  that  sholde  dey  sodaynly, 
iliid.  74/1;  he  called  blanchardyn  his  new  Concstable  and  toIUe  bym 
how,  by  hym  and  Ai'a  baroru,  was  ordeyned  to  hym  the  charge  and 
conduyte  of  his  werre,  ibid.  103/21 ;  he  sholde  neuere  haue  loye  at 
herte  tyll  that  the  deth  of  his  brother,  and  tlie  damage  that  he  hati 
receyued  were  by  hym  auenged,  ibid.  107/24 ;  he  awoke  out  of  his 
alepe  thurghe  the  pytoouse  nryo  that  of  his  ftieii,  was  made,  ibid. 
113/16.  Cf.  ibul.  142/34,  143/31,  159/19,  161/11,  194/8,  9,  10, 
199/4. 

§  48.  Apposition. 

A  word  in  apposition  to  a  possessive  genitive  is,  iu  Midillo 
English,  and  Btill  in  Caxton,  put  after  the  noun  governing  the  genitiva 
(Cf.  Skeat,  notes  to  Fiei-x  Plominan,  pp.  42,  157,  307,  329  ;  Zupitia, 
Ouy  of  Warwick,  \.  687).  This  arrangement  is  very  old,  though  tlie 
modem  one  may  be  found  exceptionally  as  early  as  the  Chronicle, 
about  the  year  890:— 

Old  English :  for  his  wed  bruBcres  luuen  Oswi,  Chronicle  656 
(Laud  MS.);  fur  Saxulfes  luuen  fes  abboJcs,  I'Wti.  (very  frenuent); 
"^  '  ^m    JJEes    ofermiidan    cyningos,    Buetliiug,    16/1; 
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he  Cniltcs  dsegc  ciiiges, — Hiukcs,  DUveri.,  ep.   p.  2.     {Qnoled  by 
MfBtmer,  Gramniar,  TIT.,  p.  355.) 

Middle  English  :  purli  davi^  muB  Jie  prophcte.  Old  EngtiA 
Horn.,  I,  139;  in  aut^st  time  pe  Imparoar,  Oarsor  Mimdi,  11277; 
ion  heuwl,  (li  prifiun,  ibid,  13167  ;  in  Kyngea  houa  ArUior,  Gaieaytu, 
2275  ;  fo  duchea  dojtcr  of  Tyntagelle,  ibid.  2465  ;  for  marye  lono  of 
heuene,  Pi^ii  Plovniian,  B  I,,  157  ;  for  the  lonka  loue  of  beuene, 
ibid.,  E  VI.,  19 ;  the  kyngea  metynge  Pharao,  Ckawer,  V.  163 ;  thai 
was  the  kyngo  Priamua  Bono  of  Troye,  ibid.  TV.  108  ;  find  byd  lun 
that  on  alie  thyuge  That  he  take  np  Suys  body,  the  kyngo,  iliid.  V. 
159 ;  the  fairs  yongo  YpaipHle  tho  shene  That  whilom  Tlioas  doughtei 
was  the  kynge,  ibid.  V.  321 ;  to  praye  tor  my  lordes  eoule, 
Thomas  West,  Early  Eaylinh  WUh,  7/1,  5 ;  on  Jm  maydenys  linlft 
Blanohfiowro, — Zupitza,  Garj  of  Warwiei,  687;  Uie  dewkya  ma 
Segwyne,  i'lid.  2427  ;  my  lordes  aune  |ie  eraparowre,  ibid.  2827  , 
erlyBdnglimrEohawte,  I'ttf/.  4005;  the  eriys  eoae  Awbrye,  ifri'd.  4339, 
5362,  6054,  etc  ;  goddes  aone  ot  heuen,— Perry,  Btliffi&un  PiMe$, 
p.  2. 

Caxton  :  for  syn  that  he  waa  departed  from  his  fadrtM  houK,  (ft* 
kyntje  of  fryae,\\i.a'\  had  nothre  eteu  nor  drDuken,^/«f»e7(an/y»,  31/21; 
but  wel  he  tolile  hym  that  he  eholde  be  well  lodged  in  tht  prtmoetn 
house  of  the  towne,~ibid.  46/3  ;  here  folowelh  the  bollaile  tliat  wM 
wrytou  vpon  the  gate  of  the  prouostie  place  of  T<mnnaday,—Mt, 
46/21 ;  for  right  moche  he  desyred  to  ahewe  hymsolf,  for  hie  ladym 
low,  dottghter  to  kyng  Alymoiieg, — ibid.  83/9 ;  the  kynnes  torn  of 
Ireland, — Morte  DarthuT,  80/23 ;  I  loue  Gwenuuer,  tha  fqpigii 
dougMer  Lodegrean, — iUd.  100/15  j  his  name  ia  syr  gauayno  1^ 
LoU  eom  of  Orkeney,—ibid.  108/37 ;  I  am  the  lorde*  doughier  if 
this  caetel, — ilriii.  127/30;  his  name  ia  Mothaua  the  kyngts  $ 
IreloTul, — ibid.  141/4;  for  the  Iqpiyee  low  of  heuen, — ibid.  177/3S; 
he  aawo  his  h-odere  "held  syr  LyoneJ, — ibid.  185/6,  etc. ;  of  th* 
kyiujin  deth  of  Armenye, — Melttsine,  178/14, 

There  are  also  two  inatancca  of  the  modem  conetruftion  -. — 

(They)  gaff  echo  other  soo  vnmeaurablo  strokes  tliat  tlic  kynge  <4 
Fotonye  xpere  brake  al  to  pocea,  Blanchardyn,  lOS/1  ;  tliey  fond* 
throe  of  fe  kymje  of  frym/s  semauiiles, — ibid.  1 13/17. 

§  49.  Conlrncliim. 

Instead  of  saying  'the  father  came,  and  the  son  can 
primitive  tribea  still  do,  wo  nao  the  contraction  '  the  father  and  tlta 
son  came.'  Ca.\toii  exhibits  several  intci'esting  traces  of  that  sU[«  ol 
tho  language,  which  takes  the  miildle  course  between  the  primitii 
repetition  (anaphora),  and  the  modem  contraction, 

1.  Two  adjcctivca  and  one  noun  ; — 
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The  grotc  strokes  and  the  dangerous,  Aymoa,  392/2  (insti^ad  of 
'the  grete  and  dangerous  strokes.'     See  iilxive,  §  4G). 

2.  Two  subjects  and  one  predicate  ; — 

(He  answered)  that  ho  sholde  putte  peyne  thot  his  honoure  sholde 
be  kepte,  and  his  body  ayenst  hyin,  Btanehanlyn,  4K/19;  hym 
eemed,  yf  he  wold  be  baptysed  and  all  liia  folk,  and  to  byleue  in  our 
feith,  that  the  tempeste  ahold  breke,  ibid.  137/18;  wold  aubyon  or 
not,  am!  all  his  liel|]ea,  tho  noble  lady,  proude  of  loue,  woa  taken 
oute  of  his  power,  ibid,  197/20. 

3.  One  verb  and  two  objects  ; — 

Tliey  were  in  a  grete  dauiiger  of  Subyon,  that  damaged  theym 
ryght  sore,  and  their  place,  Blanc/iardi/n,  200/29. 

4.  One  object  governed  by  two  verbs : — 

lint  tile  knyght,  that  was  ryght  curteys,  guyded  hym  and  con- 
duytej  a  whjle,  Blanchardijn,  39/30. 

To  sum  up : — Caxton'a  syntax,  on  the  whole,  is  nearer  Chaucer 
ihan  Shakspete ;  and  there  is  a  still  greater  kinship  botweon  Ilia 
prose  and  that  of  tjie  fourteenth  century,  than  that  of  the  Elizabethan 
age.  In  leading  Caxton'a  books,  the  general  impression  reaemblus 
very  much  that  received  by  rending  Tkn  Tale  of  Melibi'iix,  or  even 
MuuTideville  ;  and  the  results  of  a  minute  aualysia  threes  with  that 
impression.  It  is  true,  niany  pecuh'aritiea  of  Caxton'a  laTi<;uiige  turn 
up  also  in  Shakspere  and  Spenser ;  but  we  must  keep  in  mhid,  that 
there  is  always  n  sort  of  tradition  in  poetry,  which  links  together  tho 
remotest  perioJa,  while  in  simple  prose,  as  in  daily  life,  the  distance 
of  times  is  of  great  influence.  There  is  a  wide  gap  between  the 
language  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Qaeene,  not  to  speak  of  tho  Shepherd'a 
Cnlendar,  and  hia  View  of  the  Slate  of  Ireland, 

Thus,  the  plural  of  abstracts  is  very  frequent  in  the  poem,  but 
very  rare  in  the  [irose  treatise  ;  tho  article  is  estremely  often  omitted 
in  the  former,  while  it  is  used  in  tho  latter,  etc. 

There  are  aevoral  points,  which  draw  a  very  marked  line  between 
Gallon's  syntax  and  that  of  the  sixteenth  century  :^ 

1.  Ye,  not  you,  is  still,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  nominative  of 
the  2nd  |)era.  plural  personal  pronoun.  This  is  ignite  common  in 
Bemers.    See  p.  xiii. 
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2.  Adjectives  referring  to  preceding  nouns  are  not  yet  foUowe^l 
by  (me.     See  p.  xxviii. 

3.  The  personal  pronoun,  when  a  subject^  is  still  very  often 
omitted.     See  p.  xxxiii 

4.  Self  is  still  considered  an  adjective,  as  seen  by  the  3rd 
person  plural :  thermelfe^  never  thsmselves.  The  latter  becomes  the 
rule  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

5.  Who  (in  the  nominative)  as  a  relative  pronoun  is  stUl  unknown. 

6.  The  indefinite  pronoun  one  is  not  yet  used ;  in  its  stead  we 
find  men.     See  p.  xlvi,  §  15. 

7.  Constructions  like  '  we  are  banished  the  court '  are  not  yet  in 
use;  there  seems  to  be  still  a  rigid  observance  of  the  difference 
between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  with  regard  to  the  passive 
voice.     See  p.  Iv. 

8.  Agreement  between  tenses  (consecuiia  temporum)  is  not  yet 
strictly  observed.     See  p.  Iviii. 

9.  The  infinitive  absolute  is  still  in  use.     See  p.  Ixvi 

10.  The  arrangement  of  words  is  much  more  free  than  in  later 
times.     See  pp.  ci — cix. 


APPENDIX.   . 

I.    CAXTON    AS    A    TRANSLATOR.       HIS    STYLE. 

'  In  his  translation  of  this  work,  Caxton  shows  himself  piously 
literal.  Words  and  phrases,  both  foreign  and  unusual,  he  transferred 
bodily  to  his  text ;  nothing  ever  deterred  him,  simply  because  it  was 
French ;  he  wandered  along  every  winding  of  the  sentences  he  was 
rendering,  and  brought  them  over  with  all  their  sinuosities  into 
English.  In  consequence,  his  translation  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
literal  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  the  English  language;  and 
though  to  some  extent  stilted  and  even  awkward,  yet  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  his  faithfulness  to  his  original ;  and  the  very  quaint- 
ness  of  those  peculiarities  of  language  sometimes  adds  a  charm  to  his 
composition.' — Octavia  Richardson,  in  the  Introduction  to  her  edition 
of  The  Four  Sonnes  of  Aymon,  E.  E.  T.  Soc,  p.  vii 
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I  don't  think  Caxton  was  sach  a  pious  iiluve.  Uis  trauslutiun  of 
Blaneliardi/ii,  no  doubt,  ia  as  '  quaint '  and  eveu  aa  '  awkwaid '  aa 
that  of  The  Four  Soraies  of  A'jmon ;  but  I  cannot  admit  Miss  Octavia 
lEichardson's  etatemuut  with  regard  to  hia  'piety.'  On  the  other 
hand,  I  contend  ihut  ho  waa  as  good  and  free  a  tranalator  oa  any 
of  the  15th  centUTy,  and  iu  his  style  cortainly  not  inferior  to  Peacock, 
the  ):;reatest  pToaaist  of  his  time. 

^Vlmt  inakee  Caxtou's  stylo  appear  ho  awkward  in  the  eyes  of  a 
modem  reader,  ia  hia  repetitious,  tautologiea,  and  anacolutha.  But 
these  iiregularitiea  are,  for  the  most  part,  conacious  sins,  committed 
not  only  by  him,  but  also  by  all  the  writers  of  hia  time.  Head  tha 
following  eentences  from  Malory,  whose  like  never  occura  in  Blanch- 
ard'jn  or  Aymon,  and  you  will  admit  that  Caxton  was  a  very  ahle 
translator,  for  hia  time : — 

Well,  saide  Merlyn  /  I  fcnowe  whoma  thou  aekest  /  for  thou  sekest 
MerlyiL  /  therfore  aeke  no  ferther  /  for  I  am  he,  Morie  Darfhui;  36/ 
16 — 18;  andmocbe  blood  they  bledde  bothe  /that  at  the  place  there 
as  they  faught  waa  ouer  bkdde  with  blood,  ibid.  71/26—28;  but 
traueilynge  men  are  ofte  wery,  and  their  horaea  to  /  but  though  ray 
hora  be  wery  /  my  hert  ia  not  wery,  ihid.  96/21 — 23;  for  I  haua 
seno  many  of  their  sheldcs  that  I  knowe  on  yonder  tree  /  thrre  is 
kayes  shelde  /  ^i  sir  braundelea  aheld  /  and  ayr  Marhaua  aheld,  and 
syre  Calyndes  abclde,  and  syre  Bryan  de  lystuoyae  eheld,  and  syr 
Alydukea  sheld  with  many  mo,il/ul.  195/36,  196/4  i-and  toko  his 
Bwcrd  reiiy  in  hia  hand,  redy  vnto  hatayllo  /  and  they  wei'o  al  armed 
iu  black  hameia  redy  with  her  aheldea,  itiid.  206/18 — 20  ;  but  alwoyos 
quene  gweneuer  preyscd  ayr  kay  for  his  dedoa  /  and  sayd  what  lady 
that  ye  loue  /  and  aha  loue  yow  not  ageyne,  she  wore  gretely  to 
blame,  iii'i?.  122/15 — 17;  thenne  thor  was  a  lady  in  that  cotmtrey 
that  had  loued  kynge  Melyoclas  longe  /  And  by  no  maine  she  neuer 
coude  gate  hia  loue ;  therfore  she  lete  ordeyne  vpon  a  day  as  kynge 
Melyodaa  rode  on  hnntynge  /  for  lie  waa  a  greto  chacer  j  and  there  by 
an  euchauntemeat  she  made  hym  chace  an  herte  by  hym  self  alone  / 
til  tliat  he  oamo  to  an  old  castel,  ibid.  273/19 — ^^i ;  hut  aa  yet  he 
may  not  yet  sytt  sure  on  h<>rshak  /  for  he  that  shalle  be  a  good  hora- 
man  /  hit  muat  como  of  vaago  and  oxcercyse,  ibid.  34i/23 — 25  ;  and 
as  she  wold  haue  ranne  vpon  the  awerd,  and  to  haue  ulayne  herself  / 
alle  this  aapyed  kyng  Marke  /  how  she  koeled  doune  and  saide  / 
gwete  lord  Ihosu  haue  mercy  vpon  me,  ibid.  368/34,  369/2 ;  now 
mayo  ye  saye,  sayd  ayr  launcelnt  vnto  youro  frendea,  how  &  who 
hftUi  delyuered  you,  ibid.  199/24 — 26;  thenne  syi',  he  sayd,  my 
name  is  Garoth,  and  biodei  vnto  syr  (>awayn  of  fader  and  moder, 
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ihid.  318/21,  22;  fy  on  you  boUie,  »aid  sir  Gnhoryae,  for  a  Tula 
tmitoar  /  and  fuis  treason  hast  thou  wruujt  /  and  he  both  vuder  llM 
t'ayncd  chere  that  ye  made  va,  iUd.  403/29—31 ;  but  the  Kynge  al 
Irluud  whoa  uanie,  vms  Marhalt,  nnd  fader  to  the  good  kny^hti 
Ma^rhauB  that  siifi  Tiistrara  elcwe,  had  alle  the  speche  that  sir  TriaLnm 
myghta  here  it,  ibid.  529/19—22  ;  he  told  he  of  wheua  he  was  /  anil 
aoiic  vnto  Launcelot,  ihid.  622/3,  4. 

01  coursi3,  Caxtun  followed  the  drift  of  the  imirulive  in  ha' 
original  03  closely  as  possible  ;  but  ao  far  as  I  am  aware,  ihere  u  iiOi> 
ground  whatever  for  Bappoaiug  that  he  slaviahly  sacrificed  the  goiiini 
of  hia  native  language  to  Latin  or  French.  It  will  he  seen  by 
lutroductiou  that  Castoii'a  Syntax  is  essentially  Eugllsh,  as  much  id' 
119  that  of  Cbaucwr  and  Gower ;  his  arrangement  of  words  is 
of  hia  original,  truly  iSaxon;  and  even  in  his  introduction  of  foieigii 
worJs,  ho  only  continued  what  the  preceding  centuries  had  begun. 

There  ace  a  very  few  decided  Frenchi&mu  in  Bianeiiardyn ;  hoi 
these  are  rather  etips  of  the  pen,  than  intended  or  consciou 
tiona.  Snch  are  require,  demand,  governing  the  dati\'e  cnse,  avo  §  6^ 
]i,  xxiii ;  sieear,  with  the  accugative,  «efl  §  7,  p.  xsiv,  A  ;  the  artJtJ*. 
used  in  the  vocative  case,  §  7,  a;  the  his,  §  7,  b,  p.  ixvi.  Cf.  Ih. 
rnmivall.  Introduction  to  Enetjdos,  p.  xis, 

A&  strong  evidence  against  Miss  Richardson's  opinion,  I  quott 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  one  instunue  of  the  French  vun  =  /  bein^ 
translated  by  '  me ' !  See  §  4,  p.  xi.  With  regard  to  Cazton^ 
style,  its  niain  feature  ia  the  tiresome  tavtoloijy,  which  is  apparent^' 
produced  by  the  translator's  desire  to  make  as  much  as  he  could  of 
hia  work,  to  render  it  as  showy  as  possible ; '  hia  whole  age  ira 
ntfected  by  this  fashion  of  intolerable  verbosity :  to  convey  an  ii 
through  the  medium  of  as  many  words  as  possible  was  conuderod  tk 
a  beauty  of  style. 

This  appears  first  in  the  choice  of  words.  Generally,  one  Fr^iA 
expression  is  rendered  by  two  consecutive  synonyms  ;  soinotimeB  tlrt 
first  of  these  is  the  word  of  the  original,  sometimes  another ;  aomi 
one  ia  French,  the  other  Saxon;  sometimes  one  strange,  the 
familiar ; — 
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Regned  in  fryse  a.  kyngo  of  right  hmetcred  and  happy  fame  {orig. 
de  tres  horeiise  renomme),  Blaitehardyn,  11/10;  bul  priuaied  niiil 
voi/ile  he  was  of  the  right  deayred  felicite,  12/1 ;  of  Ivjnaije  or  y)»ue 
of  his  bodye  (orlg.  h({iiie),  12/2  ;  I  leue  to  telle  the  bmoayUtpKjig  itnd 
lainenlaeioaine  (orig.  regrets),  12/4 ;  by  her  self  at  alone  in  mlytary 
plaeeg  (orig.  eu  lieux  eolitaircfi),  12/6;  now  it  ia  soo  that  ittte  his 
bifrilie  and  eomynff  -in  to  this  world  (orig.  a  laduenement  duquel), 
12/12;  fourded  and  rose  vp  (orig.  aourdy),  12/14;  prcst  and  redy 
(orig.  preste),  23/20  ;  by  his  behauoitre  arul  amienaujiee,  men  myght 
well  knowe  that  he  was  deported  and  eonie  of  noble  extradion  and 
hy(/he  parentage  (orig.  haulto  lignoe),  50/16,  18  ;  I  holdo  hym  so 
courtoys  and  dyscroi,  or  wyse,  54/27;  for  bothe  of  hem  loued  sore 
blanchardyn,  and  right  enamnred  they  were  ouet  hym,  66/24; 
Amoures  or  love  scrued  her  wyth  ii  messe,  67/17;  she  aette  neuero 
nought  by  amours  and  lone,  75/15  ;  Ulrinchardyii  tawe  and  perceywd 
the  noble,  77/1 ;  mouyd  wyth  grete  leratk  and  yre,  92/7  ;  aha  wolde 
not  ptdle  in  oblyuyon  nor  /orgete  hym,  94/11  ;  she  royght  see  ne 
ehwe  the  nauye,  135/38;  she  bygaune  to  ehvse  and  peretyue  the 
oayllea,  135/30;  to  gyue  soeottre  and  hetpe  vnto  her,  150/16  ;  the 
grete  malyuolence  or  euytl  teylle,  153/21 ;  (the  pronde  pucelle) 
mounted  vp  to  a  high  toure  for  to  tee  aud  Mtdde  the  batayl, 
163/U;  right  grete  was  the  effucyon  or  shedyng  of  blodc,  165/22; 
wythoat  armaer  nor  replye,  189/32. 

It  13,  however,  worth  noting  that  the  original  too  sometimes 
indulges  in  slight  tautologies  : — 

Pourquay  no  a  quulle  cause,  22/20;  ne  le  sceut  no  peult,  62/21, 
66/10,  103/5,  122/20. 

A  second  sort  of  tautology  is  Caxtou'a  additions  of  hia  own,  for 
which  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  whatever.  (But  who  of  tu 
doesn't  like  touching  up  other  men's  workT)  Compare  the  following 
instances,  to  which  many  mom  can  be  added  : — 

Blanchardyn  grawe  in  boawte,  wytte,  and  goode  manerH  beyotide 
■niet!Uiv,  and  passed  all  other  of  his  age,  13/10,  II ;  and  recounted 
vnto  him  his  mayster  .  .  .  tlie  right  grete  valyaunce  of  Hector  of 
Tioylns,  Parys  and  Doyphebus  brederen,  and  of  Arhittes,  15/15; 
after,  he  demaunded  of  his  mayster,  the  namen  and  blanttre  of  the 
armes,  15/23;  wythout  that  ony  body  coude  telle  any  tydyngea 
icAere  he  mae  Ixxoweit,  18/13  ;  thenue  filanchonlyn,  moued  of  pyte, 
alyght  from  kis  courser,  and  eette  fote  on  erthe,  23/9 ;  lo  Ihees 
wordea  sayJe  Blanchardyn  to  the  knyght,  atid  prayed  hpn  that  ho 
vousshesautF  to  holpe  hym,  24/1 ;  he  ehuJde  auenge  hym  of  his 
enmye,  and  thai  he  shvide  yelde  ayen  his  lady  mio  hym,  '2i/5 ;  and 
that  he  sliulde  therfore  dye  shamefully  i«  that  {dare,  '27/2 ;  and  yf 
thoQ  auauuce,  or  haste  not  thy  self,  I  sbal  doo  passe  this  same  spyero 
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thrughe  the  myddes  of  thy  hody,  27/17  ;  O  thou  proude  herdUshoij^ 
(ori^'.  garchon),  27/24  \  (Blanchardyn)  syn  departed,  sore  troubled 
atte  hertc  for  the  pyteouse  dethe  of  the  two  true  louers,  31/1 ;  (he)  had 
nothre  eteii  nor  dronken,  but  onely  that  whyche  he  foude  vpon  the 
trees  growynge  in  the  grete  forest,  as  crabbes  and  other  wylde  frutes 
that  are  wonte  to  growe  in  wodes,  31/24,  25 ;  (a  marener)  brought  hym 
a  boote  goode  and  sure  that  from  the  knyght  of  t?ie  ffery  was  sent 
vnto  hym,  32/26 ;  right  well  it  were  your  fayt  and  weUhe  for  to  goo 
rendre  your  personne  vnto  her,  38/10;  she  rydeth  the  lytyl  pass 
vpon  her  8wete  and  aofte  palfraye  (orig.  sa  haguenee),  38/23.  Ct 
44/1,  4,  12,  46/18,  26,  50/10,  52/3,  55/13,  20,  56/21,  58/30,  59/11, 
63/12,  64/6,  65/34,  etc. 

There  are  very  few  passages  in  which  Caxton  is  less  verbose 
than  the  original.     Cf.  24/16,  44/6,  65/16. 

There  are  also  few  instances  in  which  Caxton  seems  to  have 
misinterpreted  the  French  : — 

For  syth  that  by  fayre  meanes  thou  wylt  not  yelde  agen  the 
pucelle,  thou  most  nedes  deffende  the  no  we,  ayenst  me,  the  right  that 
thou  pretendcst  vpon  her  (orig.  II  te  conuient  contre  moi  deffendre 
le  droit  que  tu  y  pretendez  a  auoir),  27/15,  16.     Cf.  29/1. 

The  sudden  transition  from  one  construction  to  another  is  pretty 
frequent  in  Caxton,  and  seems,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  figure  of  speech.     Compare  the  following  passages  :— 

For  I  confcvsso  me  not  lemed,  ne  knowynge  the  arte  of  rhetorik, 
ne  of  suche  gaye  termcs  as  now  be  sayd  in  these  dayes  and  vsed, 
Blanchardyn^  2/11  ;  soo  that  by  his  dylygence  taken  wyth  an 
ardaunt  desyre,  fonde  hymself  nyghe  her  and  of  her  maystres  wytliin 
a  short  space  of  tyme,  41/24  ;  0  thou  free  knyght,  replenysshed  wyth 
prowesse  and  of  grete  wordynesse,  haue  mercy  vpon  our  fiidre,  49/15 : 
(then  sayd  blanchardyn)  that  hym  semed  yf  he  wold  be  baptysed 
and  all  his  folk,  and  to  byleue  in  our  feith,  that  the  tempeste  shold 
breke,  137/18 ;  I  gyue  my  self  vnto  you,  prayeng  that  ye  wol  saue 
bothe  me  and  my  cyte,  and  to  take  vs  in  to  your  mercy,  142/14. 

Against  the  first  important  principle  of  modem  composition,  the 
unity  of  sentence,  Caxton  often  sins.  Such  strong  anacolutJia  as  the 
following  would  be  impossible  nowadays ;  but  Caxton  and  his 
contemporaries  used  them  without  any  scruple. 

1.  A  principal  sentence  co-ordinate  with  a  participle  clause;  a 
perfect  tense  being  substituted  for  a  participle,  or  having  its  conjnn^ 
tion  and  subject  suppressed : — 
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The  knyght  theune  beholdynge  tho  louonccll  Blanchardyn  tliat 
right  yoas  man  was,  and  saroe  hym  alone,  Rose  anone  vpon  his  frr-t, 
Blanchardyn,  26/16;  and  euyn  at  those  wordes  cam  the  prouost  tjl 
hia  owne  knowlege  ageyne,  and  vndergtandyng  that  he  had  lost  ths 
felde  for  cause  of  the  stounty  atroke  that  he  had  receyued  of  the  spere 
of  blanchardyn,  And  eayde  in  this  maner,  49/22 ;  Alimodes,  »e«ng 
his  enmyos  cam  a  lande,  and  in  bo  fayra  ordonaimce  yselte  of  that 
one  part,  and  of  that  other  syde  h£  sawe  them  of  the  cyte  that  cam 
wyth  3  greti!  puyssaunce  vpon  hym  and  his  foike,  It  is  well  ynough 
to  be  byleued,  that  he  was  not  well  assured,  162/24  ;  AlyraoJes  neeng 
hia  foIke  lose  grounde,  and  were  emytten  ded  doun  right  by  the  hyghe 
prouesso  mid  gn^lu  «'orthynes  of  blonchanlyn,  deayred  aora  wyth  al 
hisherte  to  joyne  hym  self  wyth  hym,  1C7/20;  the  kyngc  Alymodes, 
aeeng  his  folku  that  (led,  liia  cheJI'  stiindurdu  uuci  thrawen  and  layng 
vpon  the  grounde,  His  barons  all  to  but  udoune,  and  also  aawe  thut 
Impossyble  it  was  to  hym  to  escape  hym  self  qtiyk  from  the  bataytle, 
wherf  ore,  assono  as  he  mygt,  or  etier  thul  a  more  grete  myschell'  sholde 
happe  vnto  hym,  cam  and  yehled  hym  self,  195/16. 

2.  Direct  b-peech  interrupting  an  indirect  one.  Sfe  Noun  Clauses, 
§  40,  p.  scv. 

3.  A  principal  sentenue  co-ordinate  with  a  relative  clause  •.-~~ 
(She)  doutM  least  be  shuld  sotte  his  louu  on  one  of  the  doughtera 

of  the  prouoste,  wAtwi  she  hastoli  sente  for  ami  gpake  to  lit/m  [=^  to 
whom  eiie  spoke]  as  it  foloweth,  Blawhardyti,  69/12  ;  and  of  another 
part  she  sawe  a  grete  noumbro  of  foIke  thai  retoumed  to  the  tentos, 
[and  tlien  she]  Ihongkie  met,  and  also  her  hert  lud^d  and  gaf  it  to 
her,  that  that  was  the  worthy  blanchardyn,  89/16 ;  hom  aodayno  toko 
leue  of  his  fader  the  kyng,  and  [how]  so  dyde  Blanchardyn,  and  [how 
both]  toke  the  see  wyth  a  gretd  naue,  125/16 ;  he  was  cast  in  to  an 
haueu  of  the  see  of  the  saydo  londe,  teliere  he  made  grete  wast, 
[where  he]  toke  and  alewe  many  men,  and  [whence]  many  he  dyde 
brynge  wyth  hym  prysonera,  146/15;  certes,  mho-atuneuer  brought 
her  this  sorowfull  and  pyteouse  tydynge,  I  doubte  not  but  that  she 
ahold  slee  her  self,  155/30;  he  perceyued  a  right  myghty  nauoy, 
wherqf  they  that  were  comcn  vpon  lande,  he  mice  fiem  in  greto 
nombre,  162/3. 

4.  Other  instances : — 

(He)  byganne  for  to  desyre  the  goode  grace  of  the  same  proude 
pncelle  in  amours,  wythout  mtthynge  of  eny  somblnuiit,  nor  to  dya- 
rjHiere  [=  or  discovering]  it  to  the  knyght,  Blanchardyn,  37/15; 
(she)  commaunded  hym  to  prcsente  hit  hastely  from  her  behalue  vnto 
blanchardyn  prayng  hym  tliat  for  her  sake  and  loue,  to  dye  [^  he 
would  dye]  tlie  whyt  coloure  in  Ui  red,  168/21  ;  whan  the  proude 
pucelle  in  amoors  sawe  her  frenda  blanchardyn  departed  from  her 
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chambre,  where  she  lened  vpon  a  wyndowe  that  loked  vpon  the  see, 
iiuikyng  full  p3rteouse  rewthes  for  her  loue  that  she  sawe,  nor  neuer 
tlicns  she  wolde  departe  as  longe  as  she  myght  see  the  shyppes, 
174/28  [wJiere  she  =:  she  there]. 

II.    THB   MANUSCRIPTS   AND   PRINTS   OF  THB   ROMANOB. 

The  story  of  Blanchardyn  and  Eglantyne,  not  being  connected 
with  the  great  epic  subjects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  viz.,  Aithur  and 
Charlemagne,  has  hitherto  been  but  very  little  dealt  with  in  the 
literary  history  of  England  and  France.  We  therefore  seem  still 
rather  in  the  dark  about  the  origin  and  development  of  the  story. 
Up  to  now,  the  following  versions  are  known : — 
I.  In  French  verse,  all  in  MS. : 

1.  Bibl.  Rationale,  Fr.  375. 

2.  Bibl.  Rationale,  Fr.  19,152. 

3.  Turin,  cote  -p^l-    I  ^  35. 

4.  British  Museum,  Additional,  15,  212,  ff.  197—266  6. 

5.  Fragments,  communicated  by  Paul  Meyer,  Romania,  1889. 

6.  Fragments  of  a  Middle  High-Grerman  translation,  or  rather 

rehandling,   communicated  by  Haupt,   Grermania,  xi?, 
p.  68  ff. 
IT.  In  prose,  2  French  in  MS.,  3  English  in  print : 

1.  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Fr.  24,371. 

2.  Biblioth^ue  Eoyale,  Brussels.^ 

3.  Caxton,  unique,  1489  (1)  :  here  reprinted. 

4.  1595,  in  two  Parts,  unique.     At  BritwelL     For  the  foil 

title,  see  p.  227. 

5.  1597.     Part  L,  unique  :  Public  Library,  IlamburglL 

In  1867,  H.  Michelant  published  at  Paris  an  edition  of  the 
French  Romance,  Blancandin  et  U OrgvsilUiise  d^Ammir^  from  the 
MS.  375  in  Paris,  and  the  Addit.  MS.  British  Museum.  The  Poem 
had  before  been  analyzed  by  Emile  Littr6  in  the  Histoire  liiterairt, 
tome  xxii  (1852),  pp.  765 — 778,  and  Henry  Ward  has  descril)ed  the 
Museum  MS.  in  his  Catalogue  of  Romances  in  the  B.  Mus.  (1883), 
i.  727-8.     He  says  : — 

^  MiohelaDt  prints  the  chapter-headings  of  this  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
Blancandin,  pp.  xiii— xvia 
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Dlanc  HAND  I.N  ET  Obgueillosb  d'Amors.  A  poem  of  adventures, 
in  about  4S00  octOByllaliic  linos.  French.  '  BlBDchiiiidtQ  ia  tlje  son 
of  a  king  of  "Friae"  (Phrygial).  He  has  been  kept  in  ignomaw  of 
chivalry,  till  he  soea  some  figures  upon  a  tapestry.  Hu  steals  away 
from  home,  and,  after  a  few  itdventures,  kisses  Orgueilliise  d'AinorE, 
the  Princoas  of  T()rniudni  (itppiirontly  in  or  near  Syria),  out  of  shyer 
hnivado.  Her  indignation  is  before  long  changed  into  offoutioii. 
She  is  besieged  by  another  suitor.  Blanchandin  is  taken  prisoner. 
He  is  shipwreekcd  on  the  ooost  of  India.  In  the  euil  hu  returns  \» 
Tormodai  with  Indian  ollieg  under  a  Prince  Sadoiuu,  and  they  relieve 
Oi^eillone  d' Amors.' 

M.  Michelant  thus  sketches  the  contents  of  the  earliest  vcreion 
of  thii  8t«iry  in  tlie  St.  Germain  M.S.  1339,  of  the  13th  century, 
which  contains  4,82C  lines  (p.  v — vii) : — 

'  Blaacondin  has  fled  from  his  Father's  court — where  the  practice 
of  arms  was  forbidden  liim — to  seek  adventures  abroad.  On  his  rood, 
a  knight  advises  him  to  go  and  kiss,  in  the  midst  of  \\ex  retinue,  thiT 
b(*auteou3  Orgueillcme  d'anwur,  whose  name  denotes  her  cboraeter. 
This  audacious  deed  stirs  most  higldy  the  wrath  of  the  young 
princess.  She  vows  she  will  take  astounding  vengeance  on  the 
culprit,  who  has  fled.  She  recognises  him  next  day  in  the  middle  of 
»  tourney  where  ho  carrioa  off  the  prtsie ;  hut  the  valoui'  and  gooil 
looks  of  the  young  knight  utalce  lovu  supplant  hatred  in  her  heart; 
and  the  two  lovers  have  just  avowed  their  tiiutual  feelii^s,  when  an 
old  Saracen  king  (Alimodes)  arrives,  who  besieges  VOrgueUleitm 
d'anwur,  to  force  her  to  marry  him,  ia  spite  of  her  repeated  refusala. 
Blancandin  offers  to  defend  her,  and  distingaiahes  himself  in  the 
fight ;  hut,  overpowered  by  numbers,  is  taken  prisoner.  In  vain  is 
the  highest  ransom  offered  to  the  Snrnccn  king.  He  has  swoni  the 
death  of  his  rival,  and  sends  him  captive  to  a  King  of  the  Indies, 
whose  brother,  Blancandin  bad  slain  in  battle. 

'  lluring  the  voyage,  a  atorm  rises,  which  wreeks  the  vessel,  and 
Blancandin  alone  rscapcs.  Ho  arrives  safe  ntid  sound  at  the  court  of 
a  certain  King  of  Athena,  who  is  besieged  by  a  powerful  enemy. 
Blancandin  offers  his  services  to  the  King,  and  frees  him.  The  King, 
from  gratitude,  wisticB  to  marry  Blancandin  [to  his  daughter!],  but 
Blancandin,  faithful  to  '  the  Lady-proud-in-lovu,'  refuses.  Ho  con- 
fides his  secret  to  the  King's  son  (Sadoine),  with  whom  ho  ia  bound 
in  finn  friendship,  and  both  embark  to  succour  the  still -besieged 
Princess.  At  aeo,  they  meet  some  of  hor  folk  ;  and  Blancandin,  with- 
out making  himself  known,  charges  them  to  announce  his  speedy 
arrival,  for  the  purpose  of  deliveriiig  her.  But,  in  very  sight  of  the 
harbour,  a  tuuijiest  drives  them  away,  and  Blancandin  takes  advantage 
of  the  terror  of  his  companions,  to  convert  and  Imptisu  thorn.  Hu 
lands,  with  bia  fiiand  Sadoine,  in  the  very  kingdom  of  the  Prince 
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(Alimodos)  who  was  Lesieging  the  Lady-proud-in-love,  where  his  own 
Father  was  uioaniug  in  the  direst  captivity.  Blancandin  piGimses  to 
give  Sadoine  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  King  Alimodes,  a  yonng 
and  beautiful  Saraceness  who,  in  the  customary  way,  at  first  sight 
falls  in  love  with  the  Knight  (Sadoine),  whom  she  sees  out  hunting. 
Blancandin  tiikcs  the  city,  kills  the  King's  son  Darie,  gives  his  sister 
in  marriage  to  his  f nend  Sadoine,  and  sets  his  own  father  free.  Then 
all  retake  the  road  to  Tormaday,  where  the  Lady-proud-in-love  is 
besieged.  She  sends  her  Provost  to  know  who  the  new-comers  are, 
and  to  ask  them  for  help.  The  Provost — who  had  formerly  been 
Elancandin's  host — recognises  him,  and  announces  his  arrival  to  the 
Lady-proud.  She  wants  to  prepare  a  brilliant  reception  for  him, 
while  his  foe  Alimodes,  on  his  side,  makes  ready  for  battle.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fight,  the  Lady-proud,  to  encourage  Blancandin,  sends 
him  her  sleeve  on  the  point  of  a  spear ;  he  redoubles  his  efifoits,  and 
puts  his  rival  to  liight.  Alimodes  re-embarks  in  all  haste.  And 
the  two  lovers,  united  at  last,  after  so  many  thwartings,  celebrate 
their  marriage ;  and  the  wedding  ended,  every  one,  says  the  poet  in 
concluding,  goes  home, 

S'en  vet  en  sa  contree.' 

The  end  of  the  text  is — Michelant,  p.  208  : — 

Et  quant  la  messe  fut  chants,  Le  roi  de  Frise  8*en  revet, 

Toit  s'en  vent  en  la  tor  quarr6e.  Et  en  sa  oontr^  s'en  vet. 

Mult  i  ot  harpes  et  vielea,  Arriere  s'en  revet  Sadoine, 

Et  tantes  melodies  belcs :  A  sa  rooiller  en  Cassidoine, 

Tuit  11  baron  del  pais  nc,  Des  or  a  Blanchandins  amie, 

liii  jors  i  sent  sejorne.  Sage  et  proz  sans  vilenie. 

Au  quint  departent  lor  mesniee,  Blanchandins  est  sires  et  dus : 

En  lor  terre  I'ont  envoi^e.  Li  remans  faut ;  je  n*en  sai  plus. 

Explicit  de  B.  et  de  O. 

This,  says  M.  Michelant  (p.  vii)  is  the  original  story.  But  we 
have  two  other  versions  of  it  which  run  almost  side  by  side,  and 
differ  from  the  original  romance  by  an  addition  of  about  1200  lines. 

The  second  version  is  that  in  the  Turin  ^IS.  cote  yVf,  I  K  35, 

a  small  quarto  of  the  13th  century  (copied  a.d.  1331),  of  which  the 

first  Part  may  have  been  taken  from  the  St.  Germain  MS.  1239,  with 

a  few  copier's  changes,  while  the  second  Part  is  singularly  close  ic 

the  3rd  version  in  MS.  375  (formerly  6987)  in  the  National  Library, 

Paris,  which  Michelant  has  printed.     The  Turin  MS.  (Mich.  p.  210) 

ends  thus : — 

XIIII  jors  dura  la  coure.  Ensi  se  departi  Sjidoiue 

Qant  Blanchandins  fu  coron(ja,  De  son  compaiguon  Blauchandin. 

Sadoines  est  arrier  al6s  Nostre  cban9ons  prant  ici  fin. 

O  sa  moillier  de  Carsidonie. 

Explicit  de  Blanchandin. 


Aj)2'"'^^-   AddUimis  to  the  OrigiiuU  Blanckardyn  ^Uty.   cxix 

ThB  story  of  iho  ktor  addition  to  tlio  first  version  of  the  Romance 
is  tlius  told  by  M.  Michelnut  on  pagas  viii,  ix,  of  his  odltion  : — 

'  In  the  light  which  ended  in  raising  the  siege  of  Tonnailai, 
Sivloine,  who  had  slain  the  brntlit^c  of  Alimodea,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  latter,  and  sont  to  Cassiilouie  [Chalcedony],  to  he  there  put  to 
death.  Blaiicaudiu  seta  out  to  succour  his  friend,  and  delivers  him 
nt  the  moment  he  was  to  he  strung  up  on  a  gallovs,  notwithstanding 
the  prayers  of  the  daughter  of  AlimoJes,  who  begged  in  vain  for 
|>ardon  for  her  spouse.  Alimotles  ia  conquered  again.  liut,  doriug 
tlie  absence  of  DIancandin,  his  Seneschal — in  vhose  guard  ho  had 
left  the  Lady-prond-in-love — gels  together  the  chief  Lords  of  the 
country,  and  plots  with  tlicni  to  carry  off  at  once  both  the  Crown 
and  Love  of  Blancandin,  that  he,  the  Seneschal,  may  force  her  to 
marry  liini.  Two  vaaaals  who  remain  faithful,  conduct  Orgaoilleuse 
to  a  caatlc,  ivhere  the  tivac herons  Seui«(;hal  beaiu^es  them.  Thoy, 
however,  find  nii-'ana  to  warn  Blancaudiu,  who  hnateus  to  rL-tum  to 
T'lrmadai  to  revonjji:  Ijimsolf.  The  traitor  flees, — pursued  closely  by 
Biancandin  and  bis  friend  Sadoine, — and  takes  refuge  at  a  neigh- 
bouring brigand's,  where  he  hopes  to  get  rid  of  tho  two  knights  who 
have  isolated  themselves  in  the  anlour  of  their  pursuit  Tliey,  though 
received  with  apparent  good-will,  suspect  a  snare ;  thoy  persist  iu 
keeping  their  arms,  in  spite  of  the  most  pressing  invitations  to  give 
them  up ;  and,  seiKing  on  a  fuvouinhle  moment,  they  cut  to  pieces 
the  hand  of  robbers,  and  carry  off  their  leader  and  the  Seneschal, 
wlrno]  tlicy  punish  with  death.  After  this  exploit,  Biancandin 
returns  to  Tormadai,  where  he  celcbratea  his  nuptials  and  those  of 
Ilia  friend  Sadoine,  with  the  greatest  inagniBcence.' 

Such,  says  M.  Michelant,  ia  the  new  ending  of  the  poem  in  the 
MSS.  of  Turin  and  the  French  National  Library,  ^Ifi.  The  differ- 
eticca  of  it  in  these  MSS.  consist  only  in  this,  th.-it  in  the  Turin  MS. 
the  episode  of  the  amours  of  Sadoine  with  tho  daughter  of  Alimodes, 
tho  lirat  interview  of  the  two  lovers,  and  the  corabala  which  precede 
the  taking  of  Cassidonie  arc  treated  at  greater  length,  and  with  details 
which  are  not  found  in  the  other  version,' 

The  chapter-headings  do  not  agree,  word  for  word,  with  Coxton'a. 
They  divide  tho  Story  into  3  Parts,  and  differ  in  expression,  as  the 
ongliahing  of  a  few  below  will  show  : — 

This  present  book  contains  3  Treatisi-s,  of  which  the  Firrt 
speaks  of  the  birth  of  Blanchendin ;  liow  he  set  out  from  the  court 
('Wc/)  of  his  Father,  and  why ;  how  lie  l)ecume  a  knight,  and  how 
he  kissed  rOr;jueilleuge  d'amouri:  the  which  first  Treatise  is  divided 

'  Does  DOL  this  pciiut  to  Iho  laiia  vi:rtiou  beiu^'  'bu  later  of  the  two  I 
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into  10  Chapters,  of  which  the  First  tells  of  the  birth  of  Blanchendin, 
of  the  joy  which  sprang  from  it,  and  how  he  was  put  to  study  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  fit  age  {eut  aage),  and  how  he  got  on  (proftta). 

The  2nd  Chapter  tells  how,  on  the  information  {reUtdon)  of  his 
Master,  and  also  because  of  his  own  inclination,  his  departure  is 
settled  (1.  125  of  the  Verse-text).  .  .  . 

The  10th  Chapter  tcUs  in  what  manner  Blanchendin  managed 
to  kiss  (parvint  au  Ixiisier  de)  the  Proud-Lady-of-Love,  and  of  the 
displeasure  that  she  took  at  it  (ab.  line  687  of  the  Verse-text). 

The  Second  Treatise  tells  how  Blanchendin  came  to  Tourmaday, 
and  how  he  fouglit  his  Host ;  how  and  by  what  means  he  recoverwl 
the  good-will  of  the  Proud-Lady-of-Love,  and  of  the  imprisonment 
of  the  above-named;  and  contains  16  Chapters,  of  which  the  First 
tells  of  the  sliarp  grief  that  the  Proud-Lady-of-Love  made  on  account 
of  the  aforesaid  kiss  ;  of  the  arguments  between  her,  and  her  mistress 
who  comforted  her  (ab.  line  710  of  the  Verse-text). 

The  2nd  Chapter  speaks  of  the  threats  of  the  Lady-Proud-in-Love 
to  Blanchendin,  and  how  Blanchendin  came  to  Tourmaday  to  lodge ; 
of  the  Provost,  and  the  verses  which  he  found  on  the  Provost's  door 
(line  781  of  the  Verse-text).  .  .  . 

The  16th  Chapter  tells  how  Blanchendin  slew  the  King  of  the 
Giants ;  how  Blanchendin  was  captured ;  of  the  grief  which  the 
Lady-Proud-in-Love  made  thereat;  how  she  sent  the  Provost  to 
(devers)  Allimodes  for  the  ransom  of  Blanchendin;  and  of  the 
refusal  of  Allimodes,  and  how  he  had  Blanchendin  shipt  off  {fid 
enmener)  by  sea  (line  1903  of  the  Verse-text). 

The  Third  Treatise  tells  liow  Blanchendin  behaved  himself  (ae 
gouvenia)  at  Athens  towards  the  King ;  of  his  return  ;  of  the  conquest 
of  Cassidonie ;  how  he  recognized  his  Father;  of  the  victory  that  he 
won  against  Allimodes  and  against  the  traitor  Subiien ;  and  is 
divided  into  22  ^  Chapters,  of  which  the  First  says  that  Allimodes 
had  Blanchendin  shipt  off ;  and  how,  by  chance,  he  (Blanchendin) 
was  saved  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  pretended  to  be  a 
Saracen  (line  2119  of  the  Verse-text). 

The  2nd  Chaj)ter  tells  how  Blancliendin  Wiis  retained  by  the 
King  of  Athens,  and  brought  to  good  end  {lui  acheva)  a  war  that 
he  had  in  hand  (auoit).     (line  2285  of  the  Verse-text).   .  .  . 

The  22ncl  Chapter  tells  how  Subien  thought  to  save  himself; 
and  the  way  be  was  taken,  and  tlien  hanged  (line  5954  of  the  Verse- 
text). 

We  evidently  want  an  edition  of  the  Brussels  MS.,  to  show  its 
full  diflerences  from  Caxton's  original. 

As  to  Blanchardyn  pretending  to  be  a  Saracen,  the  Verse- text 
says  (p.  75)  that  after  escaping  to  land  from  the  shipwreck, 

^  MicUelant  priuta  .xii.,  but  gives  headings  of  xxij. 
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II  est  en  .L  terlre  monti* ; 
Devant  lui  veoit  lore  asses 
HKiitea,  ([ui  furent  Rubito, 
Dd  roi  du  tin  Octevien. 
Ooteviens  fu  rois  dc  Oruco ; 
Rublenfl  fu  roi  de  Losfteoe. 
Son  turnnge  at  par  grant  poesU 
Trestout  ensiinle  jl  une  feete  ; 
Fniena  i  ot  et  SamuEna. 
Lora  M  porpuniie  BtanoaadinB 
Commeut  il  pi'iut  escaper, 
C'airlere  be  puist  retorner. 


Diu  reolama,  le  fit  Marie, 

Quo  il  !i  puLst  sauver  ta  vie,         2244 

Samuriii  tiist  qii'il  se  fera, 
3281     Et  lor  lAneugG  porliira. 

Car  il  set  bien  Sarrisonoia, 

Et  bien  Latin,  et  bien  Qrigoia,      2248 

D'une  herbc  ton  vieage  fric, 

lion  ia  plus  noica  qua  pois  boutiu. 

A  (dqI  H'en  torue  le  maroiii. 
3240     Devant  sa  tor  eeoit  11  mis ; 

n  «t  la  barba  et  les  grenons 

Dusqu'as  oielles  grM  et  lana  .  .  .  S2S1 


To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  how  Cnxton's  Fionch-proso  original 
espanded  and  altered  tlio  pooin,  the  lust  50  lines  of  M.  MicheUiU's 
text  are  given  below.  The  robbers  arm  to  attack  Blanchardyu  and 
Sadoine  ;— 


Low  wnt  [i  laron  haulwrgie,         6080 

Puis  i«Rent  de  ta  cambre  bors. 

8elvBins  n'escrlu,  ti  plus  fom : 

■'  SiBnor,  precdeB  om  .11.  glolons. 

Freines  les  buiB  que  lea  niona, 

8i  me  (Hilea  eel  poat  lever,  (i08S 

Qu'll  tie  s'en  puiaaent  eacnpcr." 

BlADMiidiofl  Toit  Id  traison, 
Et  a  ilit  ii  Hon  compaignon  :  G0S8 

"  Compani^,  dtat  it,  dob  boob  trahi. 
Ce  sont  IwTon  que  je  voi  ci. 
Sot  ne  deffent  cascuen  aa  vie, 
Jamais  ne  rcvem  a'amie.  G09S 

Vcutes  mais  tele  nventure  f 
Mult  par  osl  foU  Ii  liom  qui  jure 
De  rien  qui  avenir  tl  dole." 
Lora  recommence  11  harnoie.         6096 
Li  larron  Ie«  daosiaus  roquiereut 
Et  cil  aa  brauB  d'acier  i  fierent 
Aa  premier  colpociat  Sclvatii, 
Blancandia  le  liert  de  sa 
Apr^  a  i'autre  ]>orrendii, 
Et  Sadotnee  i  a  feru 
A  uDe  haco  qu'il  trova : 
.III,  dea  oi£«  du  bu  aevm. 
Quu  vouB  farole  plue  lone  conte  T 
Tous  lea  ocient  i  grant  honle  ;      eilXt 
tTeo  escapa  riex  ne  kennua. 
SubiieDi  i  fu  reconnu^ :  6108 

Chi  FiHB  DE 


Ii  pas  illuac  ooire, 
lenront  i  lor  empire. 
Le  mutinel,  A  I'eeclairier, 
Joate  le  fu  le  vont  loler.  ( 

Aaaea  11  font  et  duel  et  pl^ne  ; 
PiiiB  donent  lor  oevaus  avaine, 
Gt  de  la  vilaille  au  larron 
6u  courrereut  11  baron.  ( 

Aases  orent,  et  ua  et  ol, 
Et  el  domain  wldcnt  I'oatel. 
Si  enmainent  tor  prlsonier; 
Tnnt  penserent  do  chevaucior,       f 
Que  repairi^  aont  &  lor  gent 
Qui  d'aus  eBtoIent  mult  dole n I ; 
Mais  deaeur  tot  fait  grant  dolor 


a.lLb 


a  le  VI 


6100 

6102 


SI  28 


Et  cil  le  balae,  et  ele  lui. 

Lil  s'entrespuBent  ambedui ; 

S'eB  cHpoiua  .1.  arohevesquea. 

Aaes  i  ot  alios  et  vo^iues, 

Et  nienestreus  et  iongtSura. 

.VIII.  jora  entiera  dura  la  oourB,  6139 

Et  BlanciLodins  fu  coron£«, 

Et  Sadoinea  a'en  est  r'alAs 

O  ea  moilller  en  Cassidoine. 

Blancandina  ae  pari  de  Sadoluc.   0136 

Blakcamdins. 


Aa  another  aamjile,  take  the  incident  of  the  kiss,  and  note  how 
the  prose  writer  has  supprest  much  of  the  Maid-of-Honoura'  talk, 
and  has  madi)  Blunuluirdyn  kiss  EgUntino  only  once,  instead  of  thrvc 


k 
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times.     Orgillcuse's  barons  are  talking  of  the  uselessness  of  suitois 
courting  their  mistress  (p.  22,  L  633)  : — 


BlaDcandins  n'ot  soing  de  lor  feste, 

Ains  ohevauce,  pas  ne  s'areste 

Desor  les  mules  SarraslDes  : 

JJk  cheyauchierent  les  mescines,      636 

Et  si  vont  .II.  et  .II.  ensanle. 

Li  damoisiaus  mult  biaus  lor  sanle 

Et  mult  lor  plaist  d,  esgarder. 

L*une  commen9a  ^  parler,  640 

Cele  eatoit  fille  au  roi  d'Espagne  ; 

Si  le  mostra  k  sa  compaigne  : 

"  Ves  quel  dansel  sor  eel  dt^trier  ! 

Com  a  gent  cors  per  embracier  !     G44 

Ki'n  porroit  faire  ses  soulas 

A  8on  plaisir,  entre  ses  hna^ 

To8  tans  auroit  joie  d'amor  ; 

Jamais  n'aroit  nule  paor.  648 

Car  pleust  ore  au  til  Marie, 

QuMl  fesist  de  moi  s'amie  ! 

L'autre  dist :   **  Ce  seroit  damage  : 
Trop  estes  de  legier  corage.  652 

Si  ne  VOU8  ameroit  por  rien  ; 
Mais  en-droit  moi  seroit  il  bien. 
Car  il  est  biax,  et  je  sui  bele, 
Virge  de  cors,  gente  pucele.  656 

Si  ameroit  miex  mon  deduit 
Que  le  vostre,  si  cum  je  cuit." 

L'autre  pucele  s'en  aire. 
Par  raautalent  li  prist  d.  dire :         660 
"  Damoisele,  trop  estes  baude, 
Et  de  vostre  corage  caude. 
Se  or  le  voloit  comraencier, 
Ancui  le  porroit  assaier  664 

Laquels  feroit  mix  H  plaisir 
U  jou,  u  vous,  a  lui  servir.'' 

Taut  se  sont  entreamprosn^cs 
Que  andeus  se  fuissent  mellees,       668 
Mais  eles  u'osent ;  si  se  tienent, 
Car  Orgilleuse  d'amor  crieraent 
Cascure  forment  le  redoute, 
Et  ele  vient  apres  sa  route,  672 

Desor  son  palefroi  Norois 
Dont  li  reane  furent  d'orfrois. 
La  testiere  fu  bien  ouvree, 
.1.  fevre  i  mist  mainte  joruee.  676 

Les  clokes  furent,  et  les  serres, 


Aportees  d'estranges  terres. 

Li  poitraus  fa  de  molt  ciere  oevre^ 

Mainte  escalete  d'or  le  ooevre.        680 

Toute  la  sele  o  le  oeyal 

Fa  covers  d'un  Vermel  cendaL 

De  jouste  li  f u  sa  maitresse, 

Eli  n'a  perdue  mainte  meese  684 

Et  mainte  voie  de  moastier 

Por  li  et  duire  et  castoier. 

Blancandins  chevaace  par  foroe 
Tot  .L  cencin,  les  une  roce,  688 

Et  vit  Orgilleuse  d'amora. 
De  li  baisier  fu  aDgoisBQUs, 
Et  dist  qaHl  nel  lairra  por  voir 
Que  il  n'en  face  son  pooir,  698 

Coique  soit  ore  del  falir ; 
Miex  en  vorroit  apr^s  morir ! 

Lors  point  son  oeval,  et  eslease 
Entre  la  dame  et  la  maistresae,      696 
Ja  nel  tenra  on  por  malvai& 
Cele  part  vint  de  plain  ealais, 
Entre  les  .II.  dames  se  mist, 
Et  de  Tautre  tant  s'entremist,        700 
Ains  qu'ele  fust  bien  acointie, 
L'ot  Blancandins  .III.  fois  baisie ; 
Puis  s'en  toma  grant  alcure, 
Plus  que  galos  ne  ambleure,  704 

Mais  tant  comme  cevax  puet  rendre, 
Car  il  n'a  soing  de  plus  atendre, 
Mais  de  Tcscaper,  se  il  pot. 
Ains  se  iwrra  tenir  por  sot,  708 

Se  Diex  u'en  pense,  qui  tout  fist. 
Car  Orgilleuse-d'-amor  dist 
Qu'ele  jamais  ne  sera  lie 
Desi  qu'ele  ne  sera  vengie :  712 

'*  Car  il  m*a  faite  trop  grant  honte. 
S*il  est  fix  ^  rois  u  a  conte. 
Si  perdra  il  demain  la  teste ; 
Ja  n'en  ert  de  si  grant  poeste.        716 
A  tant  est  keue  pasm6e 
Del  ce\  al,  sor  Terbe  enversee. 
Mult  en  fu  triste  et  courecic 
Sa  maistresse,  plus  ne  detrie,  720 

De  pasraison  le  releva. 
Oies  comment  le  conforta  .  .  . 


Caxton's  copy  of  his  French  original,  which  he  sold  to  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  and  from  which  he  made  the  present  transla- 
tion, was  the  same  pros©  version  which  I  have  collated  in  Paris.     lu 
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tliu  Ublu  of  uoiilents.  in  the  headings  of  tlia  chapters,  and  in  the 
%»hol(!  drift  of  the  narmtivo,  both  texts  agrpn;  there  are  hut  very 
alight  di£furencus,  pointed  out  in  the  footnotes,  which  may  bo  either 
due  to  the  MS.  which  Caston  had  before  hiiu,  or,  what  ia  much 
movo  probable,  to  the  tranalator'a  Byatem  of  touching-up  hia  originnL 
The  only  known  existing  ctipy  of  Caxton's  work,  in  Uio  Library 
of  Eoil  Spenser,  is  imperfecL  All  the  text  after  sig.  M.iiij.,  and 
one  loaf  afUsr  B.i.,  are  wanting;  they  are  now  supplied  from  the 
French  original.  See  pp.  34  and  211  £f.  Dludes  thus  describes 
Lord  Spencer's  copy  : — 

No.  7S. — ^Thb  HiSTOitT  Of  ni,ANcnAni>is  and  Eolantink.     Folio. 
Si'ieulla  ,wld  (14891). 

Collation. — Imperfectly  known.  The  introductory  mutter  makes 
a  3"  [ternion],  signed  1,  ii,  iii,  the  6th  loaf  Iieinij  blank.  A  B  0  D 
E  F  6  H  I  K  L  H  are  4"  [quaternions],  and  there  wore  probably 
several  other  additional  signatures. 

Tvpographjcal  rARTiGULAHH. — Without  title.  The  Typo  is  all 
Na  6,  The  lines,  which  are  all  of  one  length,  measure  4|  inches,  and 
there  are  31  to  a  full  page.  Woodcut  initials,  Without  folios  or 
catchwords. 

The  Text  begiiiB  on  sig.  j  recto,  with  a  prologue  by  Cnxlon  .  .  . 
[and]  finishes  on  the  verso  of  the  same  leaf  .  .  .  The  table  follows  on 
sig.  ^,  with  a  3-line  initial .  .  .  and  finishes  on  the  5th  recto,  which, 
howei/er,  in  the  only  copy  known,  is  unfortunately  in  mauuscripU 
This  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  the  very  rare  reprint'  by 
Wynken  de  Worde,*  the  last  4  lines  being : — 

'  How  Blaiichardin  wedded  his  love  the  proude  /  pucelle  in 
amours :  And  of  the  gretc  ioye  that  /  was  mode  there  .  and  of  the 
Kynge  of  Fryse  deth.     tapl"  liiij".' 

The  6th  leaf  is  blank.    (!)n  sig.  Aj  recto,  the  Ist  chapter  commoncofi 

.  Aa  to  the  date  there  are  only  the  typographical  particulars  to 
.guide  us,  which,  however,  all  point  to  about  tlie  year  H89. 

The  only  known  EsiHTi.vo  Copt  ia  in  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer. 
It  is,  unfortunately,  imperfect,  wnnting  the  flth  leaf  of  the  preliminary 
matter,  As,  Bij,  and  all  after  Hii^.  It  is  in  a  fair  state,  and 
measures  8j  x  6J  incbi'a. 

I  One  leaf  (sig.  L  iy)  haa  alsn  been  preserved  :iuiong  the  Bagford 
fiollections  in  the  British  Museum  (Harl.  MS.  .^319,  fol.  3  b),  «nd 
Aom  this  our  specimen  at  Plate  LIV  has  been  obtained. 


'  Why  not  from  tha  cliBptar-hi;n(liDg  m 
*  An  ImngiDary  look.     I  can  fitid  no  ti 
Uin'odes,  HaiUtI,  ^c. 
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Sale  Pbices 

Year.  Sale  Lot.  Seller.  Amount  ParchaMr. 

£     8.    d. 

1776    ...    783  ...  J.  Ratcliffe      3     G    0  ...  G.  Mason. 

1799     IV.  2G1  ...  G.  Mason 21     0    0  ...  Duke  of  Roxburghet 

1812    ...  6360  ...  Duke  of  Roxburghe       216     6     0  ...  Earl  Spencer. 

Blades,  Life  of  Caxton,  ii.  216-7  (1863.) 

Of  the  edition  of  1595 — of  which  Mr.  Christie-Miller  has  the 
only  copy — there  are,  in  the  present  edition,  two  long  specimeoB 
under  Caxton's  text.     Part  I.  of  ed.  1597  is  at  Hamburg. 

The  shortest,  and  therefore  the  most  ancient,  version  of  Blan- 
cliardyn  and  Eglantyne  is  that  contained  in  the  MS.  19,152  of  the 
National  Library  at  Paris.  In  it  the  poet  is  kind  enough  to  marry 
both  Blanchardyn  and  Sadoyne  after  their  return  from  Cassidonie, 
where  they  have  killed  Darie,  the  son  of  Alymodes,  and  conquered 
the  entire  kingdom.  The  whole  story  answers  to  Caxton's  chapters 
1—42,  and  half  of  43. 

The  Paris  MS.  375,  and  that  at  Turin,  add  the  taking  of  Sadoyne 
in  the  Castle,  Blanchardyn's  setting  out  in  order  to  save  him  and 
the  treason  of  Subion,  as  related  by  Caxton  in  chapters  43 — 56. 

Thus  far  the  report  of  M.  Michelant,  in  his  edition  of  Blancandin 
et  LOrgueilleuse  d^Avwur  (Paris,  Librairie  Tross,  1867),  is  right 
But  with  regard  to  the  prose  versions  he  commits  a  very  gross 
mistake.  He  believes  the  two  only  extant  prose  versions  to  be  one 
and  the  same.  After  having  given  a  description  of  the  Brussels 
MS.  he,  referring  to  a  short  note  dedicated  to  an  unknown  gentle- 
man, says : — 

*  Nous  crayons  qu'il  est  ici  question  du  Due  de  Bourgogiie, 
Philippe  le  Bel,  qui  a  fait  faire  bon  nombre  de  ces  translations, 
notamment  cellos  de  Siperis,  d'Helene,  d'Eric  et  Enit<;,  que  Ton 
trouvo  dans  la  memo  bibliotlirque,  hion  que  lo  second  exemplaire  de 
cette  translation  seinlde  iiifiriner  notre  hj'pothese.  Ce  dernier  fait 
partie  du  fends  de  8orboi;ne  N".  4G6,  petit  in-folio  sur  papier,  aux 
amies  de  Ilicludieu,  de  cent  cinq  feuillets  a  longues  ligues,  d'unc 
ecriture  du  xv*"  siecle,  (\\i\  paratt  postorieure  a  I'autre  ^18.  La  table 
ddnt  la  prcmi«''re  n  anque,  cnntient  en  tout  54  chapitres  sans  diviv^ion 
de  livres ;  ellc  differe  de  la  procc'dente  bien  que  roman  offre  le  wfnue 
te^te: 

I  really  cannot  conceive  how  the  editor  could  venture  to  i>ut 
forward  such  a  fallacy.     The  prose  MS.  of  the  Brussels  Library  has 
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not  the  least  connection  with  that  of  Paris.  They  aro  quite  inUo- 
pendont  of  Uiich  other,  and  differ  not  only  in  thu  Tables  of  Contents, 
but  also  in  the  text.  The  iJrusaela  MS.  iu  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
stoiy, — OS  Michelunt  might  have  seen  by  the  small  number  of  leaves, 
— while  the  Piiris  proae  version  ia  a.  full  rendering  of  the  romance. 
Besides  this,  the  former  agrees  with  the  jioetic  version  ns  printed  by 
M.  Michelant,  in  every  name,  while  the  latter,  or  Paris  MS.,  exhibita 
a  most  important  alteration  in  the  names  of  persona  and  places. 

In  the  Brussels  MS.,  as  well  as  in  Michelxnt's  edition,  Blan- 
chardyn  kills  Uubion,  the  '  roy  dea  Gaians,'  and  is  sent  by  Alymodes 
to  Salmandrie,  I>aring  a  storm  he  escapes,  and  comes  lo  the  shore 
of  Athena.  He  presents  himself  to  the  king  Ruhan,  who  makes  him 
'aenuchol '  of  liis  army,  against  his  enemy  Escamor  de  Seaitdaire. 

This  is  quite  different  in  the  Paris  MS.,  in  which  Blanchardyn 
is  cast  on  the  shore  of  Prusda,  and  comes  to  Marieuburg.  The 
king  of  Pruasia  ia  pleased  with  hita,  and  appoints  him  (Blan- 
chardyn) head-captain  of  his  army.  Meanwhile  a  wounded  knight 
arrives  with  the  news  that  the  king  of  Poland  has  invaded  Prussia. 
Blanchaiilyn,  with  Sadoyne,  ia  sent  against  the  Poles,  and  Blan- 
chardyn unhorses  the  king,  who  gives  himself  up  as  a  prisoner. 

What  induced  the  author  of  the  Paris  prose  version  to  alter 
Athena  into  Marienburgi  Probably  he  wanted  a  country  better 
known  to  the  people  of  that  time  as  a  scene  of  constant  war,  and  in 
this  respect  his  ohoiee  was  very  well  moda  After  the  Crusados  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  had  lost  their  obanns,  the  knights  of  England 
and  France  very  often  joined  their  colleagues  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
who  were  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  with  their  heathen  ueigh- 
bonrs  in  Lettow  (Lithuania),  Rucc  (Kussia),  and  elsewhere.  Compare 
Chaucer's  description  of  the  Knight  i — 

■  At  AlisBuadre  he  wiui  whan  It  was  wonne ; 

Ful  oft«  tyine  he  hadde  the  bord  bygonae, 

Abouen  idle  aseioans  in  Pmce. 

Id  Lettowe  badde  he  reyxed,  And  in  Unce, 

No  orlsten  man  bo  ofte  of  Ms  3eKrp.— The  Prologue,  El— 

Forthy  who  secheth  loves  grnc*, 

Where  that  tbeaa  worthy  wonien  are, 

He  limy  nought  than  him  selve  spare 

Upon  hie  travail  for  lo  serve. 


cxxvi  Appendix.     Thanks  to  Helpers. 

So  that  by  londe  and  eke  by  ship 
He  mot  travaile  for  worship, 
And  make  many  hastif  rodes, 
Somtime  in  Prute,  somtime  in  Bodes, 
And  some  tyme  into  Tartarie. ' 

Gower,  Oofrfeuio  Amantu,  it,  6  0. 

I  feel  grateful  to  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Christie-Millei  for  so 
kindly  allowing  their  treasures  to  be  used  for  this  reproduction,  and 
I  thank  Mr.  Graves  and  the  other  Officers  of  the  British  Museum 
for  the  facilities  they  have  afforded  me.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr. 
Fumivall  for  adding  side-notef  and  head-lines  to  the  text 

Fiefina,  Nov.  14,  1889. 
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THE    PUOOEEDINGS 

OF 

THE   PHILOLOGICAL   SOCIETY 

FoRTHB  Ybars  I843-18a3.     Is  6  Volp.     Cloth,  £3. 


The  Philological  Society's  Transactiona,  1854,  1855,  1856,  Ona 

OumeReaoh;  1367.i'<irt /diIj/.  lOi.;  IBfiS.  iS5g,  1802-63.    IS/,  etoh. 
The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1860-61  (iDcliiding  tli6 

Pluj  ot  the  SaunmeDt,  >Dd  ■  Cornitb  I'iKm,  ed.  by  Dr.  Wlutlej  Stokea).     I3t. 
The  Philological  Society's  TransactionB,  1862-63.    12*. 
The   Philological   Society's  Transactions,   1864,  including  thi 

Creitiaa  oftbe  World  :  ■  Middle-CoruUb  Dr«n».  Edited  b]r  Dr.  Whitlej  Stoke*^ 

uid  Mr.  Bsrnes's  Greinmar  ind  Gloauu;  of  the  Doraet  Dialeot.     ISs. 

The  Philological  Society's  Tranaactions,  1865,  with  a  Glossal 

of  IteduplLCaled  Wordt,  by  H.  U.  WUeatlcy.  Esq.      V2t. 

The  Philological  Society's  TransaclionB,  1866,  with  a  Treatisa 

on  the  Uislcct  of  Banffiblrc,  und  ■  Glotsaiy  o(  Wgrda  noC  in  Jnnilcsoii'i  Sc< ' 
ciah  UicCiODiry.  bj  die  RcT.  Walter  Gregor;  aod  iii  Etymological  Gloaiarj 
the  ^ihetlaud  Dialect,  bf  T.  Edmondilnn,  Esq.,  of  Buueaa.     IZi. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1S67,  with  au  Essay  oi 

"  '      ■  pe.  by  A.  J.  Ellis,-  ■     -    -        '  '    " "^ 

1.  PeBCOcii,  Eiq. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1868-9,  with  Dr.  Whitley 
"'"'     '  "      *  '    "'       "        -'  "-    '    '    ""--'a  ediLioD  of  Uie  Only  EDgliaii 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1870-2,  Part  I., 

{Parts  II.  and  ill.  ouf  o/prnl.) 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1873-4.  Part  I.,  bs, 

(Parts  11. and  li Lout  of  prinU) 1875-6, 15s. 1877-9, 

18a. 1880-1,  £i    Is. 18S2-4.  £\    I5«. 1885-7, 

£1  OS. 1888-90,  Part  I.,  10s.     PaFt  21.,  Ws. 

Index  to  Transactions  and  Proceedings,  184t?-187d.     5a. 

7^  folUwing  may  bt  had  leparaUli/ : 

The  Philological   Society's   Early   English   Volume,  S0«.. 

clodiag  Liber  Core  Cocurum,  au  Early  Eoglith  Cookery  Book  in  Vcrw 
(>b.  1140  A.D);  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Morrit.  Himpole'i  Tricke  ofCoDaclencO 
(ab.  1340  A.u.):editedby  Rri.Dr.  R.  Morrii.  A  Fourteenth-CeaturyTranala. 
lion<jfGroBseleale"6Ch<tMud'Amoiu(i.b.  132(J*,n.)i  ed  byDr.  R.F.Weymt   " 

Levins 'a  Manipulns  Vocabulomrn,  flie  earliest  English  Bbymin^, 
DictiDDary,  1^76.    Foolscap  4to.     '" 

The  Old-Irish  Glosses  at  Wiirzbnrg  and  Oarlsrnhe.  edited  byl 

WhilleyStoltea,  D.U.L.  Pt.  I.  GloutexlTraiulatinn.    lEdilnr'ieiifittoalymuU  | 


lOn  Early  EngliBh  Pronunciation,  with  especial   reference  to 

Shak»i)erc nndOliaucer, b;  A.  J.  E1U>, £iq., F.K.S.  4  ParW, ID/,  etch;  PtT.SS*. 

I  MEDIEVAL  GREEK  TEXTS:  A  Collection  of  tiie  Enrliest 
CnrriiKiaitlons  in  Vulgar  Orcek,  prior  to  ii.D.  ISOO.  With  Prolegomena  lod 
Crilitul  Nu(«a  by  W.  ff  lONBK,  f  b.  D.  P^rt  I.  Sown  Poenu,  lUree  or  wbioh 
appeftrfortbe  first  time.    Londuo,  1870.    6va.    lOi.  <ti. 

LIBER  CURE  COCORUM.     Copied  and  Edited  from  the  Sloane  MS. 
ISSit,  by  tba  But.  Dr.  IticHtBD    Mobbib.    8vo.    8>. 

iTllE  PRICKE  OF  CONSCIENCE  (STIMULUS  CONSCIENTIAE). 
A  NorthumliriBn  Foeni,  by  Kicmsu  Kolle  dk  iUumi-B.  Copieil  iod 
Edil«d  Tram  MaouscripUin  the  Urititih -Museum,  with  an  lulroduatiou,  Notw. 
nod GlMsarikl ladex,  b;  the  B«v.  I>r.  Kicbabd  Mohbis.    Sto.  oluth.    I2>. 

|CASTEL  OFF  LOUE  (Chateau  d' amour  or  Carmen  de  Creatione 
Muodi).  An  EarW  ISnglish  'I'raDsUtioo  ot  &o  Oid  Freiioli  Poein,  br  Kobbnt 
Gkosbbtebte,  Biabap  of  Lincoln.  Co^ie4  and  Edited  from  lb«  $IS8.  with 
Nules  aod  Glossary,  by  Dr.  B.  F.  WF.aoiTTB,  31, A.    8to.    ololb.    6«. 


KBOAN  PAUL,   TRENCH,  TRUBSER  ft  CO.'S  LIST. 

I  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LASGUAttE.     Bj-A.H. 

SaTCR.  M.A,,  Dppnt;  ProfeHor  of  Pbilology  at  the  Uirard  Uniiretiit;.     Tliicd 

IELEMENTS  of  a  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  INPO- 
Oeruahio  LAHauAQGa.  B;  Kaki.  BRuouAMri.  Pnibmir  i<r  Componitirc  PhtlO' 
logy  inthBUniMrmtyofLeipBig.  Tniniiated  bj  Jo8«pa  VPriout,  Ph.D.  Vol. 
I.    lutioduction  uad  Phonatiu.    Dom;  ero.  pp.  u.  and  SfiS.  oLitli.     IS). 

IXINGUISTIC  AND  ORIENTAL  ESSAYS.     Written  ihun  the  yenr 

ir  nf  "Tbe  Modem  LanRiagst  of  Iha   ~ 


Saaoad  Serie*.  IM7-ie87.    81« 
By  Caal  Abel,  Ph.D.      Post  Sto.  pp.  xii. 


3S."     Fin 

LINGUISTIC  ESSAYS. 

nnd  289.  alath. 

SLAVIC  AND  LATIN,  llohester  Leoturea  on  CompBrtttive  Lexion- 
R-rnphT.  Doliiorod  at  the  Tajlor  loatitDtioa,  Oxford.  By  Oa«l  Abu,  Pli.D. 
Pwl  8>o.  pp.  »i.-134.  clol.h.    6i. 

ILCHKSTEHLECTURES ON OltEEKO-SLAVONIC  LITERATURE 

■nd  its  relBlion  to  the  Felk-Ioire  of  Europe  dunriK  the  Middle  Agci.     VVitli  Two 
.  AppBudiceBiLDdPlatea.     fi;  U.GaSTBB.  Ph.D.   Cr.Svo.  pp.i.  and  3S9.a].    7i.M. 

I  THE    ENGLISHMAN   AND    THE    SCANDINAVIAN,  or  a  Cotn- 

I  pariion  of  Anitto-SiLion  and  Old  Nona  Literature.     By  FrbdbkioK  Uktcalts, 

I         M.  A.     Post  8»o.  pp.  512.  clolh.     18i. 
LANGUAGE    AND    THE    STUDY    OF    LANGUAGE:    Twelre 

IriK^turcs  OQ  tbo  Prioctpli!!  of   Lin^juiBlic  ihnenoa.    Br  W.D.  WuiTsiKt. 

Third  udltion.    Crowii  8>o.  pp.  xii.  and  604,  ololh.    tOt.  6J. 
LANGUAGE  AND    ITS    STUDY,   irith   eftpeoial   refca-ace  to   the 

Itiilo-Europeai'i  FAinily  of  Lunininiwa-    Seven  lii>clure«  by  W.  D.  WHtritET, 

ProfoKor  or  Sanskrit  m  Talo  Collie.    Kdited  by  the  RevAl.  Mobhh,  MjI.. 

LL.U-    Second  EdltioD.    Ocowu  Sro.  cloth,  pp- xii- am!  313-    1980.    S*. 
I  A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  OLD  ^RIESIC  LANGUAGE.     By  A.  H. 

CuHMINS,  A.M.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8ro.  pp.  XTi.  auJ  133,  elutli.     Ca. 

ILECTURES  ox  welsh  philology.     By  Joh^t  Rhts.    Crf»wa 

8vo,  doth.    Stcand  nvised  md  tnlaiyed  KiUioH.    pp.  117.  BOd  460,  cloth.     16*. 
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II  For  thb  Years  1842-1853. 

1'hb  circulation  of  these  Yolumcs  has  UDtil  recently  been  limited  to  the 
Members  of  the  Society :  the  Six  Volumes  were  iaaued  during  the  j-ears 
1842  to  1853,  at  a  cost  t«  the  ITembers  of  TWELVE  GUINEAS. 
The  Council  of  the  Society  having  been  enabled  to  complete  a  limited 
Number  of  Seta  by  reprinting  a  portion,  have  now  issued  the  sets  at  the 
reduced  price  of  THREE  POUNDS,  6  Tola,  cloth,  lettered. 


Guioeaesoh;  1857.  fart /.  oi.Iv.  10).;  1858  18BB.    12#.Wb. 

The  Philological  Society's  TransaetionB.  1860-61  (including  the 

PJ>jortheSicninent,i»idaConii«hDnmB,ed.  by  Dr.  WlutlcyStiikes),     Vii. 

The  PhUological  Society's  Tranaactiona,  1862-63.    Us. 

The  Philological  Society's  Traneactionfl,  1864,  including  the 
CnatioD  of  the  World  :  ■  Middle- Comisb  Dram>.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wbitley  Stokes, 
and  Mr,  Bamet'  Gnmmir  tad  Gloaury  of  the  Dorset  Dialect,     l^n. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1865,  with  a  Glossary 

of  RedopbcBled  Wordi,  by  H.  B.  Vfbentlej,  Esq.     Ui. 

The  philological  Society's  Tranaactions,  1866,  with  a  Treatise 

on  the  Dialect  of  Bui9!ibire,  and  a  GloiBSry  of  Wordi  not  in  Jamieson's  ScoU 
tiib  Dictionary,  by  tbe  Rer.  Waller  Gregor ;  and  an  Etymological  GlosMry  of 
the  Shellaod  Dialect,  by  T.  Edmonilitan,  Eiq.,  of  ]iunei<.     12i. 
The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1867,  with  an  Essay  on 
Palaeotype.  by  A.  J,  Ellis,  Esq. ;  sad  a  GloHary  of  tbe  Loaadale  Dialect,  by  the 
bte  R.  li.  Peacock.  Eiq.     U: 
The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1868-9,  with  Dr.  Whitley 
stokes*  Coruieb  Glossary,  nnd  .Mr  A.  J.  Ellis's  ediliuD  of  tbe  Oub  Koglish 
|i  Proclamation  of  Henry  III.    iU. 

I  The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1870-2,  Part  l,  4s. 
I        {Port,/I.„nd2//.o^t^fprint.) 
The  Philological  Society's  TransacUons,   1873-4.  Part  J.,  5s. 
i      {Parts  J  I.  and  J li.odt  of  print.) 1875-6, 15s. 1877-9. 
I      18«. 1880-1,  £1    7«. I88a-4,  £1   15». 1385-7, 
I      £1  5s. 1SS8-90.  Part  /.,  As. 
Index  to  Transactions  and  Proceedings,  1842-1879.    5s. 
Th< 


Tha  foUoaing  meg  be  had  tuparatnli/ : 


16  Philological  Society's  Early  English  Volume,  20i.,  in- 
elading  Liber  Core  Cocorum,  au  Early  Englwh  Cookery  Book  in  VBr« 
(■b.  1440  A.D.);  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  It.  Morris.  Uampolc'i  Trickp  of  ConscUnce 
(•b.  1340  i.o.);  edited  b»  Rev.  Dr.  K,  Morris.  A  Fourteenlb-ContnryTransU. 
tiono(GiosBeWstesChatcoud-Anioul(ab  l320*.D.)i  ed  byDr.  R.P.Weynimith. 

Levins'e  Mani|iiiliiE  Vocabnlorum,  the  earliest  English  Rhyming 

Dictioaary,  lo7i.     Foolscap  ito.      Ilii. 


Miteao-Gnlhio  Qrwnmar,  «nd  ft  liit  at  Ad^Io-Suoil  uid  (Md  and  Mod- 
Eaglit'i  Word*  clrmologicalljr  connected  with  Muesu-Gotbie.  Bt  tit*  Kn.  V 
W.  SEB4T.     Sm.  4Co.  oloUi.      St.  [OM  rfpri 

The  OlJ-lrisli  Qloases  at   VViinsbiirg  ami  CarUnilie,  edited  1 

Wliillej  Stokoa.  D.CL.     Part  I.    Tho  Glomo.  naa  Tran.lati™. 

Oa  Karly  Kuglish  Fronunciatton,  with  eepeciat  refcreoce  i 

Shakiprrauidt'hmcer,  hrA.J.  Ellia.  Um.,F.R.8.     Pour  Part*.     lOt.mch.     _ 

MEDIJiVAL    QREEK    TEXTS:    A    CoUwliori    of   the    Ewiiesf" 
OomposilionB  in  VuLtnr  Creek,  prior  to  a.d.  laOO.     Witli  FrDle^miiiia  &ntl 
Critical  Not«s  b;  W.  WitiKna.     Put  I.    Seven  Fixmu.  three  tit  wtiiub 
appear  Tor  tbe  Sral  (imci.    Loadon.  1870.    8vo-    10('  6il- 

LIBER  CURE  COCORDM.  Copieil  and  Edited  from  the  Slunne  MS. 
1980,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  RiOHiSD    Mdbbis.    8vo.    is. 

THE  PRICKE  OF  CONSCIENCE  (STIMCLUS  CONSCIENTIAE). 
A  Nortbuoabriaa  Poeia,  by  Richard  Kollk  uk  HkMPot,\t.  Copied  i.ui 
Edited  rrom  MuDUsoripU  in  the  Librar)'  of  Lbo  Brilisli  ttluMeuiu,  wilh  an 
IntroduclioD,  Notci.aDdOloisanallDdei,  b;tha  (toT-Ur.  BiCSiRD  Moubh. 
Sto.  clotb.    I2i. 

CA8TEL  OFF  LOITE  (Chateau  d'anwiur  or  Carmen  do  Creutioae 
Mundi).  An  Earlv  English  'I'mnBlation  of  an  Old  French  Poem,  by  ItoBBCT 
Obobbrtrbtb,  Itishop  of  Linoulii.  Cnpied  and  EJiUid  from  M»S.  in  tba 
British  Museu^n,  and  in  the  IJodlBiui  Libnrr.  Oxford.  With  NnW«,  Crilkftl 
and  Exegelicul.and  Olossury,  b;  Dr.  Uichaud  Fruicis  Wbtuouts,  Mji., 
LoadoD.    Svo.    dolb.    fit. 


EASn 


TBVBNER   &   CO.'S   LIST. 
A  SKETCH  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES  OF  THE 

INUiE3.  Aucr»Di>iimL..l  bj  Two  Luflgoura  Mitps.  ClwKilitfa  tii*t  o(  U 
and  DiiUtWls.  uiid  n  List  of  Authorities  for  eaoh  LnngUBtfu.  Bt  It.  N,  Ci 
ot'H,U.I.C.S.,an>l  Hon.  Ubnirian  of  R-A.a.    Pp.  xii.  and  IW.     1S>. 

A   SKETCH  OP  THE    MODERN   LANODAGES  OF   AFRICA. 
Ar<aampaQied  by  n  I 
LangaagSB  of  Uie  E 
Aatjitype  Portraits.    Bin. 

LINGUISTIC  AND  ORIENTAL  ESSAYS.     Written  rmm  the  yew 

ISie-lSra.     By  B.   N.  Cust,  Author  of  "Tl.s  Hf"ier»  Unuuntcni  of  tha  -Bui 
Indiee."     First  ScriUH.     Pp.  xii.  nnd  481.     IS9.     t^eoood  SeriiHi,  IKir-lK^.     8U. 

LINGUISTIC  ESSAYS.     By  Cua  Abel,  X'h.D.     i'oat  Svo.  pp.  xii. 

and  283.  aloth.     Qt. 

SLAVIC  AND  LATIN.     Tlchcster  Leotnres  on  ComparattTe  Loxioo- 

SBphy.     Deliiered  at  the  Taylor  loatitatioD,  Oiford.    iiy  CaUI.  Aski,  Ph.ll. 
>st8>a  pp.  vi.-t34.  oloth.    61. 
ILCHESTEKLECTURESONOItEEKO-SLATONICUTERATURH  ■ 

and  ilH  relation  to  tbe  Folk-Lore  of  Enrope  daring  tho  Miiidlu  Aeta.     With  TaivJ 
Appendii^ea  and  Pintei.     By  M.  Gagteb.  Ph-D.  Cr.Sro.  pp.i.  und  239.cl.   ~>.  O/l 

THE    ENGLISHMAN   AND    THE    SCANDINAVIAN,  or  a  Cotfi.-l 

Siriann  of  Anelo-Saion  and  Old  Nor«e  LiterBtare.     By  rssOEBiOK  Mni?ALnb  ' 
.A.     PoatSro.  pp.  613.  cloth.     IS«. 

LANGUAGE    AND    THE    STUDY   OF    LANOUAQE :    Tweke 

Leotiirea  on  tbe  Principles  of  Liogu'islio  Scienoe.    By  W.  D.  Wttiinrr. 

Third  edition.    Crorn  8vo.  pp.  lii.  and  BM,  cloth.    lOi.  M. 
LANGUAGE  AND   ITS   STUDY,   with   L-special  reference  to  tho 

Indo-European  Family  ot  Laagantsm.    Seven  l>eoturaB  by  W,  If,  VThithkt, 

Profeseor  of  t^aoskrit  in  Tale  College.    Edited  by  tho  Rev.  U.  Mnniiia,  M.A.. 

LL.D.    Second  Edition.    Crovn  Sto.  dolh.  pp.  iii.and3l3.     ISSO.    .'.« 
■A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  OLD  FRIESIO  LANGUAGE.    Dy  A.  H. 

CituuiNs,  A.M.    S«ond  Edition,    Crown  Sro.  pp.  in.  and  IS^  clotii.    G< 
LECTURES  ON  WELSH  PHILOLOGY.     By  John  Rhtb.    Crow 

8vo.  cloth.    SecDHd  nnnti  and  tnlai-gtd  EJUian.    pp.  uv.  anil  4G6,cloU).     " 
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Fun  Tiiu  YuAiis  1842-185;i.     Jh  <j  Vor..^.     (.'lcitu.  r.i. 


The  Philological  SociL'ty's  TranaaoLionfl.  1S34.  1355,  1856,  < 

Oiiinoo  EOfiU:  1867.  Ptn  I.  on/y.  iu>. ;  IS58. 1S6U,  lSrt3-63.    li*.  ewh. 
Tlio  I'liiloloyical  SQciely'sTrnnaactioiiB,  1800-61  (including  t 

riiiir  of  ihe  8«cirkninit.  «nd  ■  C»miili  I'ocin,  ed.  bt  Ur.  Wliillcj!  Slokni),     13.. 

The  I'liilological  Society's  Tmneaclidna,  iS62-(13.    V^s. 

The    i'iiiloloKical   iSoi-ietv's  Transacliorje,   1S(!4,  including  the 

Cr<^iil)iit>  aniut  Wurl'l  i  a  MiJdlD-Corniili  Dranm.  Edited  by  Di.  Wliillv)  ^tvko. 

and  Mr.  Hiirnc-V  lirammir  ■nd  GlonMry  of  Iht  Dortet  Dinleot.     i:'». 

The  I'hil(ilo}j:i''iil  Sociely'a  Transactions,  lS6.!i,  with  a  Glossury" 

ot  Hrdu|.iidni^d  Words,  bj  II.  t).  Wbcotley,  E«j.     IS.. 
The  Phi|.,lHf,'ini]  :>nriftv'a  Tr!ir.,ijictioua.  ISfltS,  wiOi  a  Treatise 
on  thi-  Dink-ci  .jf  ait>frjliiri',  «m\  ii  CUi-sur)'  of  Wotdi  not  In  Jimiwtm't  8cM- 
H»1i  niclioonry,  bv  tiii'  li.'V,  Wirker  liccguc;  mid  mi  KtymologlMl  GlutMij  at 


t  r.  !■: 


i.n.  i:.!^) 


ot  Itun 


13.      12| 


TriiJisiiiTliona.  1(^07,  wil.li  an  Esaay  on 
],  j  uad  x  lilouorjr  of  tbc  Luaadile  Dlilncl,  by  llin 


The  rhilojogical 

J'alnrolypf.  by  A,  j,  Kill 
UW  R,  if,  Pmcocli,  K«j. 

The  rhilological  Society's  TrnnsaptionB,  1868-1),  witli  Dr.  Whille; 
t>Uikt»'  Curtibli  GlosBKOj  BQil  Mr.  A.  J.  KUb's  cUiUuu  al  Uiu  Onb  Bd 
Prodnm.tion  of  lleiir>  III.    12*. 

The  I'liilologioal  Sociiity's  TraneacUone,  187'3-2,  Part  7., 

[  /'urfj  //.  BH-/  ni.  ottl  tfpriid.) 

The  riiilological  Society's  Transactions.  1873-4.  Pa>'t  J., 

{Parts  JJ.anfiin.oiUorprinl.) 1873-0, 15a. 1877- 

16«. I8tj0"l,  £1    Is. 1882-4.  £1    15». ISW- 

jgl  5^,. 18S8-H0.  Part  I..  10*.     7»«r(  7/,  \ii«. 

Index  to  Traneactiona  and  Proceedings,  1342-li:*79.     St. 


The  foUamng  may  ht  had  m'jiaralrli/ : 

The  Philological   Society's   Early  Knglish  Vuliniie,  2(>«.,    in- 

oliiilltiii    Lib«r    Cure  CoEOmio,  sn    E«rly   Ensl»li   Cnukpry    Bnok   In  Ven-' 
(lb.  U40  A.i>)nditedbyl(«v,  Dr.  It,  Morm.  IU-opoIb'ji  I'liuk.otComdiuii-* 

(>b.  13H»  A.U.);  edited  bv  liot,  Ur,  E.  Monia.   A  FourU'm.ili-Criitur.Tri.fl»U. 
lloiiofUrn9»l«le'BClii.Wiud"Amou:(»b  ia^O».D,)icd  bjDr  R,P.w'fym.iutb. 

Levina's  Manipulus  V^ocabulorum,  tho  earliest  English  Ithytiiing 

Uloliomry,  lo7fl,    Fo<il«c«p  ito.     \0i. 
The  Old-Irish  GlosBes  at  Wiimburg  and  Oarlsruhi',   eililwl  by 
WbiilffjBtoko.,  D.UL.  Pi.  I.  OlotswiTraiiBlDtii-ii.   [/;J.fu)'.«.pi(»  tw/jiOf  ■-'^^ 
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